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Introduction 


It had been an overcast and rather chilly spring day that 
caused darkness to fall earlier than usual over the Villa 
Diodati on the shores of Lake Geneva in Switzerland. For the 
five people holidaying at the picturesque mansion on June i6, 
i8i6, the evening was only enlivened by the reading aloud 
around the fire of some supernatural stories in a small, leather 
bound book embossed with the title Fantasmagortiina. The 
host, an almost demoniacally handsome young man, had 
heightened the atmosphere of frisson in the room by dramati- 
cally reciting a German tale about a luckless bridegroom who 
had kissed his newlywed wife on their honeymoon night only 
to find her instantly turned into a rotting corpse . . . 

When the group had finally decided to retire to bed, the 
host offered a last thought to his guests. ‘We will each WTitc a 
ghost story,’ he said. ‘And then read them to each other to see 
whose is the best.’ 

It was an innocent enough suf^cstion ~ but one that was to 
have far-reaching implications. Not only for that group of 
people but the whole of literature, too. 

The man who issued the challenge was the notorious poet, 
Lord Byron. He had hired the Villa Diodati for the summer, 
and invited his friends, another leading English poet Percy 
Shelley, and his iS-ycar oId mistress, Mary, the daughter of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, the campaigner for women’s rights, and 
William Godwin, the political writer and novelist. Completing 
the house party were Byron’s Italian physician, John William 
Polidori, and Mary’s stepsister, Claire Clairmom, who was 
carrying Byron’s child. 

The idea of the story was eagerly taken up by the party, all 
of whom had been growing rather bored during the recent 
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period of poor weather which had prevented them taking 
advantage of the lake or the surrounding countryside. All 
proceeded to bed with their minds still alive from the talcs 
they had heard. 

The results initially, however, were disappointing. Both 
Byron and Percy Shelley lost interest after scribbling only a 
few pages. John Polidori did work on an idea for a story 
about an undead man which would later be called The 
Vampyre^ but it would be some time before he completed the 
task. Mary Shelley, for her part, could think of nothing that 
night - or for several nights thereafter. It seemed as if the 
whole idea would be a failure. 

Then, unexpectedly, as she lay in bed about a week later in 
the half-world between waking and sleeping, Mary experi- 
enced a vivid flight of imagination in which she saw a scientist 
create artificial life in a laboratory. Here was her theme, she 
knew at once, and the next morning quickly took up her pen. 

The result of that dream was Frankenstein. But not the 
famous novel that we know today. Mary, true to the instruc- 
tions of the challenge, merely wrote a short story around her 
nightmare, which she then showed to Byron and Shelley. Her 
host dismissed it with hardly a glance; her lover, though, 
read the few pages rather more carefully, and then declared it 
was not really a story. She should perhaps try to turn it into a 
novel. 

It was, in fact, to be two more years before the finished 
draft would finally be published on March i r, i8i8 as Franken- 
stein; or. The Modern Prometheus, in three sturdy volumes 
from the London publishing house of Lackington, Mughes, 
Harding, Mayor and Jones. But this publication was not to 
result in the instant fame for the author and for her story that 
one might expect for such a seminal work. Indeed, the first 
edition was actually issued without an author’s name on the 
title page at all, and for a w^hile rumour had it rh*at Percy 
Shelley was the author - probably because he had written the 
Introduction. It never crossed anyone’s mind that 3 woman 
might have been the author - for surely no mcmb|r of the 
gentle sex could have written such a rale ! ' 

'‘Frankenstein is an uncouth story,’ the critic of the Monthly 
Review declared as if echoing such a view, ‘setting probability 
at defiance and leading to no conclusion cither moral or 
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philosophical A serious examination is scarcely necessary 
for so eccentric a vagary of the imagination as this tale 
presents * 

Had that reviewer still been alive today he would have 
cause to regret such a hasty decision in the light of the critical 
importance that was subsequently attached to the book and 
continues to be given to ir cod.i> For hrankemtein is now 
widely regarded as the book which marked the decline of the 
Gothic novel and heralded the dawn of Science Fiction It has 
also attracted admirers from each new generation of readers 
and writers Stephen King and Clive Barker* two of today’s 
leading authors of horror hction* have both admitted their 
debt to this masterpiece 

^Frankenstem is a mystical morality tile,’ Stephen King 
says, stating what both writers feel, ‘about what happened 
when man dares to transgress the limits of knowledge ’ 

The fame of the book has spread not only by way of the 
endless new editions and translations into other languages 
which have kept it in print tor 175 years, but also in the 
novels and stories which have utilised its ideas, and the films 
and television adaptations which have brought the story to 
the screen It is, with good reison, now gcneralK regarded as 
the single greatest horror story novel ever written and the 
most widely intluential in the genre 

A guide to )ust how wide this influence has spread is 
the theme of this anthologv Though by no means exhaus- 
tive, It certainly represents the largest and most comprehen- 
sive collection of stories on the Frankenstein theme ever 
collected in one volume It begins, appropriately, with the 
short episode that was Mary Shelley’s first rendering of her 
idea, and which she was later to enlarge into the enduring 
classic 

T have found it’’ Mary Shelley declared enthusiastically to 
her fellow guests at the Villa Diodata on that june morning, 
and then repeated in an introduction specially written for a 
new edition of Frankenstein published in 1831 ‘What terri- 
fied me will terrify others, and 1 need only describe the 
spectre which haunted mv midnight pillow 1 began that day 
with the words, *Tt was on a dreary night of November’’, 
making a transcript of the grim terrors of my waking 
dream.’ 
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What she also did that night was to give life to the creature 
who ever since has walked through ail our days and lu^ts in 
words and illustrations and moving pictures 

PbrtR HAINING 



Preface 

‘the creature lives !’ 


It was on a dreary night of November, that I beheld the 
accomplishment ol my toils. With an anxiety that almost 
amounted to agony, I collected the instruments ol life around 
me, that I might infuse a spark of being into the lifeless thing 
that lay at my feet It was already one m the morning, the 
ram pattered dismally against the panes, and my candle was 
nearly burnt out, when, by the glimmer of the half-extin- 
guished light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the creature open; 
it breathed hard, and a convulsive morion agitated its limbs. 

How can 1 describe my emotions at this catastrophe, or 
how delineate the wretch whom with smh infinite pains and 
care 1 had endeavoured to form > His limbs were in proportion, 
and I had selected his features as beautiful Beautiful! - Great 
God* His yellow skin scarcely covered the work of muscles 
and arteries beneath, his hair was of a lustrous black, and 
flowing, his teeth of a pearl v whiteness; but these luxuriances 
only formed a more horrid contrast with his watery c>cs, that 
seemed almost of the same colour as the dun white sockets in 
which they were set, his shrivelled complexion and straight 
black lips. 

The different accidents of life arc not so changeable as the 
feelings of human nature. 1 had worked hard for nearly two 
years, for the sole purpose of infusing life into an inanimate 
body. For this 1 had deprived myself of rest and health. 1 had 
desired it with an ardour that far exceeded moderation; but 
now that I had finished, the beauty of the dream vanished, 
and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Unable to 
endure the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed out of the 
room, and continued a long time traversing my bed-chamber, 
unable to compose my mind to sleep. At length lassitude 
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succeeded to the tumult I had before endured, and 1 threw 
myself on the bed in my clothes, endeavouring to seek a few 
moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain 1 slept, indeed, 
but I was disturbed by the wildest dreams 1 thought I saw 
Elizabeth, in the bloom of health, walking in the streets of 
Ingolstadt Delighted and surprised, I embraced her, but as I 
imprinted the first kiss on her lips, they became livid with the 
hue of death , her features appeared to change, and 1 thought 
that I held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms, a 
shroud enveloped her form, and I saw the grave worms crawl- 
ing in the folds of the flannel 1 started fiom mv sleep with 
horror, a cold dew covered mv forehead, my teeth chattered, 
and every limb became convulsed when, by the dim and 
yellow light of the moon, as it forced its way through the 
window shutters, I beheld the wretch - the miserable monster 
whom I had created He held up the curtain of the bed, and 
his eyes, if eves they mav be called, were fixed on me His 
laws opened, and he muttered some inarticulate sounds, while 
a grin wrinkled his cheeks He might have spoken, but I did 
not hear, one hand was stretched out, seemingly to detain me, 
but I escaped, and rushed down stairs I took refuge in the 
courtvard belonging to the house which I inhabited, where I 
remained during the rest of the night, walking up and down 
in the greatest agitation, listening attentively, catching and 
fearing each sound as if it were to announce the approach of 
the demoniacal corpse to which I had so miserably given life 
Oh^ no mortal could support the horror of that countc 
nance A mummy again endued with animation could nor be 
so hideous as that wretch I had gazed on him while unfin 
ished, he was ugly then, but when those muscles and joints 
were rendered capable of motion, it became a thing such as 
even Dante could not have conceived. 

I passed the night wretchedly. Sometimes my pulse beat so 
quickly and hardly, that I felt the palpitation of every artery, 
at others, 1 nearly sank to the ground through languor and 
extreme weakness. Mingled with this horror, I felt the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, dreams that had been my food and 
pleasant rest for so long a space were now become a hell to 
me, and the change was so rapid, the overthrow so Complete* 
Morning, dismal and wet, at length dawned, and discovered 
to my sleepless and aching eyes the church of Ingolstadt, its 
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white steeple and clock, which indicated the sixth hour. The 
porter opened the gates ot the court, which had that night 
been niy asylum, and I issued into the streets, pacing them 
with quick steps, as if I sought to avoid the wretch whom I 
feared every turning of the street would present to my view, I 
did not dare return to the apartment which I inhabited, but 
felt impelled to hurrv on, although drenched by the rain 
which poured from a black and comfortless sky 

I continued walking m this manner for some time, endeav- 
ouring, by bodily exercise, to ease the load that weighed upon 
my mind I traversed the streets, without any clear conception 
of where I was, or what I was doing My heart palpitated in 
the sickness of fear, and I hurried on with irregular steps, not 
daring tt) look about me 

i ike one who, on a lonely road, 

Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And, having once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head , 

Because he knows a frightful hend 
Doth close behind him tread 

C ontinuing thus, I came at length opposite to the inn at 
which the various diligences and carnages usuallv stopped 
Here I paused, I knew not ^^hY, but I remained some minutes 
with mv eves hxed on a coach that was coming towards me 
from the other end ot the street As it drew nearer, I observed 
that It was the Swiss diligence it stopped lusi where 1 was 
standing, and, on the door being opened, I perceived Henrv 
Clerval, who, on saving me, iiisrantlv spiung out ‘My dear 
Frankenstein,* exclaimed he, ‘how glad I am to see you* how 
fortunate that you should be here at the very moment of my 
alighting** 

Nothing could equal my delight on seeing Clerval, his 
presence brought back to my thoughts my father, Fluabeth, 
and all those scenes ot home so dear to my recollection I 
grasped his hand, and in a moment forgot my horror and 
misfortune, I felt suddenly, and for the hrst rime during many 
months, calm and serene joy. I welcomed my friend, theiefore, 
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in the most cordial manner, and we walked towards my 
college. Clerval continued talking for some time about our 
mutual friends, and his own good fortune in being permitted 
to come to Ingolstadr. ‘You may easily believe,* said he, ‘how 
great was the difficulty to persuade my lather that all necessary 
knowledge was not comprised in the noble art of book- 
keeping; and, indeed, I believe I left him incredulous to the 
last, for his constant answer to my unwearied entreaties was 
the same as that of the Dutch school-master in the Vicar of 
Wakefield: - “I have ten thousand florins a year without 
Greek, 1 eat heartily without Greek.’* But his affection for me 
at length overcame his dislike of learning, and he has permitted 
me to undertake a voyage of discovery to the land of 
knowledge.' 

‘It gives me the greatest delight to see you , but tell me how 
you left my father, brothers, and Elizabeth.' 

‘Very well, and very happy, only a little uneasy that they 
hear from you so seldom. By the b>, I mean to lecture you a 
little upon their account myself. - But, my dear Frankenstein,' 
continued he, stopping short, and gazing lull in my face, i did 
not before remark how very ill you appear, so thin and pale, 
you look as if you had been watching for several nights.' 

‘You have guessed right, I have lately been so deeply 
engaged in one occupation, that 1 have not allowed myself 
sufficient rest, as you sec . but I hope, 1 sincerely hope, that all 
these employments are now at an end, and that I am at length 
free.' 

I trembled excessively , I could not endure to think of, and 
far less to allude to, the occurrences of the preceding night I 
walked with a quick pace, and we soon arrived at my college. 
1 then reflected, and the thought made me shiver, that the 
creature whom I had left in my apartment might still be there, 
alive, and walking about, I dreaded to behold this monster; 
but I feared still more that Henry should see him. F.ntreaimg 
him, therefore, to remain a few minutes at the bottom of the 
stairs, I darted up towards my own room. My hand was 
already on the lock of the door before I recollected myself, 
I then paused; and a cold shivering came over njie. I threw 
the door forcibly open, as children arc accustotiied to do 
when they expect a spectre to stand in waiting for them on the 
other side; but nothing appeared. I stepped fearfully m: the 
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apartment was empty, and my bedroom was also freed from 
Its hideous guest I could hardly believe that so great a 
good fortune could have befallen me, but when I became 
assured that my enemy had indeed fled, I clapped my hands 
for )oy, and ran down to C Icrval 

Mary Shelley 
I RANKtNSrilN (1818) 
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The Reanimated Man 


By MARY SHELLEY 


When Maty Shelley glanced at her morning newspaper on 
July 4, [816, she could be forgiven tf an uncanny shiver of 
recognition ran up her spine hor there prominently reported 
on the front page was the story of an I nglishman, one Roger 
Doduvorth, uho had apparently been frozen in a glacier for 
over a century and. following the recovery of his body, been 
reanimated *hy the usual remedies* to find himself in a world 
very different from the one he had last seen before being 
overu helemed by an avalaru he 7 o Mary, it must have seemed 
as if her story had somebou lorne true and hrankenstetn*s 
creature had risen from hts icy tornh^ It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that she took a special interest in the 
reports and later wrote her own vt rsion of the events 

With the passage of time, the huge success of Hankenstein 
has tended to overshadow Mary Shelley's other literary iiurks, 
m particular her short stones which, u ith a few exceptions, 
are little knoun today, hi fact, her famous book was not the 
only thing she wrote that dealt u ith sc tentifu experiments in 
general and the hrankenstem theme in particular In 1819, for 
instance, she wrote a short tale, Valerius^ about a Roman 
who had died during the collapse of the Roman Empire and 
was then brought hack to life over nineteen huruired years 
later to revisit hts now much changed former haunts There 
was also ihe Moaal Immortal (18^4) featuring a man who 
has ceased to age thanks to alchemy, hut instead finds himself 
beset by the problems of a wife who grows older and more 
jealous as the years leave him physically and intellectually 
untouched. Even more striking than these is The Translorma- 
tion (1824) m which a young man exchanges his body with a 
misshapen dwarf-- a story to which I shall be returning later. 
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The Reanimated Man was written hy Mary m October 
i8z6, following the reprinting of the original story in a number 
of other English newspapers and magazines and its discussion 
by various leading scholars including Thomas Moore, William 
Cobhett and Theodore Hook, What neither she nor these men 
knew at the time was that the story had actually originated in 
a French periodical, the Journal du Commerce de Lyon, of 
June z8, 1816, and had been lifted from there by the British 
press and translated literally word for word. Four months 
later the \ryogenii hoax\ as it has since been called, was 
exposed as a piece of pure fiction. But in the minds of a 
population that had not long before been amazed hy the 
possibilities of creating life a:, described in Mary*s novel, it 
was perhaps not altogether surprising that the * reawakening* 
of Roger Dodsworth should have been given such credence. 
Mary*s story, which has only been reprinted once since its 
first appearance over a century ago in Yesterday and Today 
{186^), adds a fascinating new dimension to the Frankenstein 
legend and is an ideal tale with which to begin this 
collection . . . 


It may be remembered, that on the fourth of July last, a 
paragraph appeared in the papers importing that Dr Hotham, 
of Northumberland, returning from Italy, over Mount St 
Gothard, a score or two of years ago, had dug out from under 
an avalanche, in the neighbourhood of the mountain, a human 
being whose animation had been suspended by the action of 
the frost. Upon the application of the usual remedies, the 
patient was resuscitated, and discovered himself to be Mr 
Dodsworth, the son of the antiquary Dodsworth, who per- 
ished in the reign of Charles I. He was thirty-seven years of 
age at the time of his inhumation, which had tak(?n place as 
he was returning from Italy, in 1654. h was added that as 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered he would return to 
England, under the protection of his preserver. We have since 
heard no more of him, and various plans for public benefit, 
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which have started in philanthropic minds on reading the 
statement, have already returned to their pristine nothingness. 
The antiquarian society had eaten their way to several votes 
for medals, and had already begun, in idea, to consider what 
prices It could afford to offer for Mr Dodsworth’s old clothes, 
and to conjecture what treasures in the way of pamphlet, old 
song, or autographic letter his pockets might contain. Poems 
from all quarters, of all kinds, elegiac, congratulatory, bur- 
lesque and allegoric, were half written Mr Godwin had 
suspended for the sake ot such authentic information the 
history of the Commonwealth he had just begun It is hard 
not only that the world should be baulked of these destined 
gifts from the talents of the country, but also that it should be 
promised and then deprived of a new subject of romantic 
wonder and scientific interest A novel idea is worth much in 
the commonplace routine of life, but a new fact, an astonish- 
ment, a miracle, a palpable wandering from the course of 
things into apparent impossibilities, is a circumstance to which 
the imagination must cling with delight, and we say again 
that It IS hard, very hard, that Mr Dodsworrh refuses to 
appear, and that the believers in his resuscitation are forced to 
undergo the sarcasms and tiiiimphant arguments of those 
sceptics who always keep on the safe side of the hedge 

Now we do not believe that anv contradiction or impossibil 
itv IS attached to the adventures of this >outhtul antique 
Animation (I believe physiologists agree) can as easil) be 
suspended tor an hundred or two years, as for as many 
seconds A body hrmicticallv scaled up by the frost, is of 
necessity preserved m its pristine entireness That which is 
totally secluded from the action of external agency, can neither 
have any thing added to nor taken away from it no decay 
can take place, for something can never become nothing, 
under the influence ot that state ot being which we call death, 
change but not annihilation lemovcs trom out sight the corpo- 
real aroma, the earth receives sustenance from them, the air is 
fed by them, each clement takes its own, thus seizing forcible 
repayment of what it had lent But the elements that hovered 
round Mr Dodsworth’s icy shroud had no power to overcome 
the obstacle it presented. No zephyr could gather a hair from 
his head, nor could the influence of dewy night or genial 
morn penetrate his more than adamantine panoply. The story 
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of the Seven Sleepers rests on a miraculous interposition - 
they slept Mr Dodsworth did not sleep, his breast never 
heaved, his pulses were stopped, death had his finger pressed 
on his lips which no breath might pass. He has removed it 
now, the grim shadow is vanquished, and stands wondering 
His victim has cast from him the frosty spell, and arises as 
perfect a man as he had lam down an hundred and fifty years 
before We have eagerly desired to be furnished with some 
particulars of his first conversations, and the mode in which 
he has learnt to adapt himself to his new scene of life. But 
since facts are denied to us, let us be permitted to indulge m 
conjecture What his first words were may be guessed from 
the expressions used bv people exposed to shorter accidents of 
the like nature But as his powers return, the plot thickens 
His dress had already excited Doctor Hotham’s astonishment 
~ the peaked beard - the love locks - the frill, which, until it 
was thawed, stood stiff under the mingled influence of starch 
and frost, his dress fashioned like that of one of Vandyke's 
portraits, or (a more familiar similitude) Mr Sapio's costume 
in Winter's Opera of the Oracle, his pointed shoes all spoke 
of other times The curiosity of his presc=‘rver was keenly 
awake, that of Mr Dodsworth was about to be roused But to 
be enabfed to conjecture with any degree of likelihood the 
tenor of his first inquiries, we must endeavour to make out 
what part he played in his former life He lived at the most 
interesfing period of English History he w is lost to the 
world when Oliver C rumwell had arrived at the summit of his 
ambition, and m the eyes of all I urope the commonwealth of 
England appeared so established as to endure for ever C h irles 
1 was dead, Charles II was an outcast, a beggar, bankrupt 
even in hope Mr Dodsworth's father, the antiquary, received 
a salary from the republican general, 1 ord Fairfax, who was 
himself a great lover of anticjuities, and died the very year that 
his son went to his long, but not unending sleep, a curious 
coincidence this, for it would seem that our frost preserved 
friend was returning to England on his father's ejeath, to claim 
probably his inheritance ~ how short lived are human views’ 
Where now is Mr Dodsworth’s patumony ^ Where his co- 
heirs, executors, and fellow legatees > His protmeted absence 
has, we should suppose, given the present possessors to his 
estate - the world's chronology is an hundred and seventy 
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years older since he seceded from the busy scene, hands after 
hands have tilled his acres, and then become clods beneath 
them, we may be permitted to doubt whether one single 
particle of their surface is individually the same as those 
whith were to have been his - the youthful soil would of itself 
reject the antique clay ot its claimant 

Mr Dodsworth, if we may judge from the circumstance of 
his being abroad, was no zealous commonwealth’s man, yet 
his having chosen Italy as the country in which to make his 
tour and his projected return to tngland on his father’s death, 
renders it probable that he was no violent loyalist One of 
those men he seems to be (or to have been) who did not 
follow C ato’s advice as recorded in the Pharsalia, a party, if 
to be of no party admits of su^h a term, which Dante 
recommends us utterly to despise, and which not unscldom 
falls between the two stools, 1 seat on cither of which is so 
carefully avoided Still Mr Dodsworth could hardl> fail to feel 
anxious for the latest news from his niiive country at so 
critic il a period , his absence might have pur his own property 
in jeopardy, we may imagine therefore that after his limbs 
had felt the chterful return of circuhtion, and after he had 
refreshed himself with such of earth’s products as from all 
analogv he never could have hoped to live to eat, aher he had 
been told from what peril he had been rescued, and said a 
praver thereon which even appeared enormously long to Dr 
Hotham wc may imagine, wc sty, rhit his hrst question 
would be ‘If inv news had arrived latciv from Fnglnid 

‘I had Ictftrs vesterdty,’ Di Hotham mav well be supposed 
to reply 

‘Indeed,’ cries Mr Dodsworth, ‘and pray , sir has anv change 
for better or worse occurred in that poor distracted country 

Dr Hotham suspects a Radical, and coldU replies ‘VC'hy, 
sir. It would be difhcult to say in what its distraction con 
sists People talk of starving manufacturers, bankruptcies, 
ind the fall of the Joint Stock Companies - excrescences 
these, excrescences which will attach themselves to a state of 
full health tngland, in fact, was never in a more prosperous 
condition ’ 

Mr Dodsworth now more chan suspects the Republican, 
and, with what we have supposed to be his accustomed 
caution, sinks for awhile his loyalty, and in a moderate tone 
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asks. *Do our governors look with careless eyes upon the 
symptoms of over-health 

‘Our governors,’ ans>vers his preserver, ‘if you mean our 
ministry, are only too alive to temporary embarrassment ’ 
(We beg Doctor Hotham's pardon if we wrong him in making 
him a high Tory, such a quality appertains to our pure 
anticipated cognition of a Doctor, and such is the only cogni- 
zance that we have of this gentleman ) ‘It were to be wished 
that they showed themselves more hrm - the king, God bless 
him’’ 

‘Sir’’ exclaims Mr Dodsworth 

Doctor Hotham continues, not aware of the excessive aston- 
ishment exhibited bv his patient ‘I he king, Ciod bless him, 
spares immense sums trom his privy purse for the relief of his 
subjects, and his example has been imitated by all the aristoc- 
racy and wealth of tngland ’ 

‘The King’’ ejaculates Mt Dodsworth 

‘Yes, sir,’ emphaticallv rejoins his preserver, ‘the king, and 
I am happ> to sav that the prejudices that so unhappily and 
unwarrantably possessed the F nglish people with regard to his 
Majesty are now, with i few’ (with added seventy) ‘and I may 
say contemptible exceptions, exchanged for dutiful love ind 
such reverence as his tahnts, virtues, and paternal cart 
deserve ’ 

‘Dear sir, you delight me,’ replies Mr Dodsworth, while his 
loyalt\ late a tin> bud suddenly expands into full flower, 'yet 
I hardly understand , the change is so sudden , and the man - 
Charles Stuart, King C harles, I may now call him, his murder 
IS 1 trust execrated ns it deserves 

Dr FFotharn put his hand on the pulse of his patient he 
feared an access of delirium from such a wandering from the 
subject The pulse was calm, and Mr Dodsworth continued 
‘That unfortunate martyr looking down from heaven is, I 
trust, appeased by the reverence paid to his name and the 
prayers dedicated to his memory No sentirnem, I think I may 
venture to assert, is so general m England as fhe compassion 
and love in which the memory of that hapless monarch is 
held 

‘And his son, who now reigns ^ 

‘Surely, sir, you forget, no son, that of course is impossible. 
No descendant of his fills the English throne, now worthily 
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occupied by the house of Hanover The despicable race of the 
Stuarts, long outcast and wandering, is now extinct, and the 
last days of the last Pretender to the crown of that family 
lustihed in the eyes of the world the sentence which ejected it 
from the kingdom for ever * 

Such must have been Mr Dodsworth’s hrst lesson in politics 
Soon, to the wonder of the preserver and preserved, the real 
state of the case must have been revealed, for a time, the 
strange and tremendous circumstanLC of his long trance may 
have threatened the wits of Mr Dodsworth with a total 
overthrow He had, as he crossed Mount Saint Ciothard, 
mourned a father now every human being he had ever seen 
dust, each vokc he had ever heard is mute The very sound of 
the hnglish tongue is changed, as his experience in conversa 
non with Dr Hotham assures him hmpires, religions, races of 
men have probably sprung up or faded, his own patrimony 
(the thought is idle, yet, without it, how can he live^) is sunk 
into the thirsty gulph that gapes ever greedv to swallow the 
past, his learning, his acquirements, uc probablv obsolete, 
with a bitter smile he thinks to himself, I must take to my 
father’s profession, tnd turn antiquary The familiar objects, 
thoughts, and habits of m> boyhood, arc now uitiqumes He 
wonders where the hundred and sixty folio volumes of MS 
that his father had compiled, and which, as a lad, he had 
regarded with religious reverence, now are - where - ah, 
wheie^ His favourite pliy mate, the friend of his later years, 
his destined and lovely bride, tears long frozen are uncon 
gealed, and How down his young old cheeks 

Bur we do nor wish to be pathetic , surely since the days of 
the jiatriarchs, no fur lady had her death mourned by her 
lover so many years after it h^d taken place Necessity, tyrant 
of the world, in some degree reconciles Mr Dodsworth to his 
fare At first he is peisuaded that the later generation of man 
IS much deteriorated hom his contemporaries, they are neither 
so tall, so handsome, nor so intelligent Then by degrees he 
begins to doubt his hrst impression The ideas that had taken 
possession of his brain before his accident, and which had 
been frozen up for so many years, begin to thaw and dissolve 
away, making room for others. He dresses himself in the 
modern style, and does nor object much to anything except 
the neck-cloth and hardboarded hat He admires the texture 
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of his shoes and stockings, and looks with admiration on a 
small Genevese watch, which he often consults, as if he were 
not yet assured that time had made progress m its accustomed 
manner, and as if he should find on its dial plate ocular 
demonstration that he had exchanged his thirty-seventh year 
for his two hundredth and upwards, and had left A,D. 1654 
far behind to find himself suddenly a beholder of the ways of 
men in this enlightened nineteenth century. His curiosity is 
insatiable, when he reads, his eyes cannot purvey fast enough 
to his mind, and every now and then he lights upon some 
inexplicable passage, some discovery and knowledge familiar 
to us, but undreamed of in his days, that throws him into 
wonder and interminable reverie. Indeed, he may be supposed 
to pass much of his time in that state, now and then interrupt- 
ing himself with a royalist song against old Noll and the 
Roundheads, breaking off suddenly, and looking round fear- 
fully to see who were his auditors, and on beholding the 
modern appearance of his friend the Doctor, sighing to think 
that It IS no longer of import to any, whether he sing a 
cavalier catch or a puritanic psalm 
It were an endless task to develop all the philosophic ideas 
to which Mr Dodsworth’s resuscitation naturally gives birth. 
We should like much to converse with this gentleman, and 
still more to observe the progress of his mind, and the change 
of his ideas in his very novel situation. If he be a sprightly 
youth, fond of the shows of the world, careless of the higher 
human pursuits, he ma> proceed summarily to cast into the 
shade all trace of his former life, and endeavour to merge 
himself at once into the stream of humanity now flowing. It 


would be curious enough to observe the mistakes he would 
^make, and the medley of manners which would thus be 
may think to enter into active life, become whig 
lO^|oi|^^?^^ichnations lead, and get a sear in the, even to 
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men. Will he find any individuals to be compared to the 
glorious spirits of his day ? Moderate in his views as we have 
supposed him to be, he will probably fall at once into the 
temporising tone of mind now so much in vogue. He will be 
pleased to find a calm in politics; he will greatly admire the 
ministry who have succeeded in conciliating almost all parties 
- to find peace where he left feud. The same character which 
he bore a couple of hundred years ago, will influence him 
now; he will still be the moderate, peaceful, uncnthusiastic 
Mr Dods worth that he was in 1647. 

For notwithstanding education and circumstances may suf- 
fice to direct and form the rough material of the mind, it 
cannot create, nor give intellect, noble aspiration, and ener- 
getic constancy where dullness, wavering of purpose, and 
grovelling desires, are stamped by nature. Entertaining this 
belief we have (to forget Mr Dodsworth for awhile) often 
made conjectures how such and such heroes of antiquity 
would act, it they were reborn in these tunes and then 
awakened fancy has gone on to imagine that some of them 
are reborn, that according to the theorv explained by Virgil in 
his sixth vlteid, every thousand years the dead return to life, 
and their souls endued with the same sensibilities and capaci- 
ties as before, are turned naked of knowledge into this world, 
again to dress their skeleton powers in such habiliments as 
situation, education, and experience will furnish. Pythagoras, 
we are told, remembered many transmigrations of this sort, as 
having (Kcurred to himself, though tor a philosopher he made 
very little use of his anterior memories It would prove an 
instructive school for kings and statesmen, and in fact for ail 
human beings, called on as thev are, to play their part on the 
stage of the world, could they remember what they had been. 
Thus we might obtain a glimpse of heaven and ot hell, as, the 
secret of our former identity confined to our own bosoms, we 
winced or exulted in the blame or praise bestowed on our 
former selves. While the love ol glory and posthumous reputa- 
tion IS as natural to man as his attachment to life itself, he 
must be, under such a slate of things, tremblingly alive to the 
historic records of his honour or shame. The mild spirit of 
Fox would have been soothed by the recollection that he had 
played a worthy part as Marcus Antoninus - the former 
experiences of Alcibiadcs or even of the emasculated Stceny of 
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James I might have caused Sheridan to have refused to tread 
over again the same path of da/ziing but Hceting brilliancy. 
The soul of our modern Corinna would have been purified 
and exalted by a consciousness that once it had given life to 
the form of Sappho. If at the present moment the witch, 
memory, were in a freak, to cause all the present generation 
to recollect that some ten centuries back they had been 
somebody else, would not several of our free thinking martyrs 
wonder to find that the> had suffered as C hristians under 
Domitian, while the )udge as he passed sentence would sud- 
denly become aware, that formerly he had condemned the 
saints of the early church to the torture, for not renouncing 
the religion he now upheld - nothing but benevolent actions 
and real goodness would come pure out of the ordeal While 
It would be whimsical to perceive how some great men in 
parish affairs would strut under the consciousness that their 
hands had once held a sceptre, an honest arrizan or pilfering 
domestic would find that he was little altered by being trans 
formed into an idle noble or director of a joint stock company , 
in every way wt may suppose that the humble would be 
exalted, and the noble and the proud would feel their stars 
and honours dwindle into baubles and child’s play when the\ 
called to mind the lowly stations they had once occupied If 
philosophical novels were in fashion, wc conceive an excellent 
one might be written on the development of tht same mind in 
various stations, in different periods of the world’s history 

But to return to Mr Dodsworth, and indeed with a few 
more weirds to bid him farewell Wc entreat him no longer to 
bury himself in obscurity , or, if he modestly decline publicity, 
we beg him to make himself known personally to us Wc have 
a thousand inquiries to make, doubts to clear up, facts to 
ascertain If any fear that old habits and strangeness of 
appearance will make him ridiculous to those accustomed to 
associate with modern exquisites, we beg to as$uic him that 
we are not given to ridicule mere outward shows, and that 
worth and intrinsic excellence will always claim our respect. 

This we say, if Mr Dodsworth is alive Perhaps he is again 
no more Perhaps he opened his eyes only to shut them again 
more obstinately, perhaps his ancient clay could not thrive on 
the harvests of these latter days. After a little wonder, a little 
shuddering to find himself the dead alive - finding no affinity 
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between himself and the present state of things - he has 
bidden once more an eternal farewell to the sun. Followed to 
his grave by his preserver and the wondering villagers, he may 
sleep the true death-sleep m the same valley where he so long 
reposed. Doctor Hotham may have erected a simple tablet 
over his twice-buncd remains, inscribed - 

To the Memory of R. Dodsworth, 

An Englishman, 

Born April i, 1617; Died July 16, i8i6, Aged 2oy. 

An inscription which, if it were preserved during any terrible 
convulsion that caused the world to begin its hie again, would 
occasion many learned disquisitions and ingenious theories 
concerning a race which authentic records showed to have 
secured the privilege of attaining so vast an age. 
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By JANE WEBB 


Frankenstein was sttll gatnm^ new readers by the thousands 
when another teenage gtrl wrote a sensational novel about 
reammatton. The Mummy! A Tale of the Twenty-Second 
Century, whuh was published in iSzy in three volumes. The 
authoress, jane Webb (iHoy-iHsH), had set out to write the 
novel because she was, quite literally, penniless. Sttll only 
nineteen, she had just lost her father and decided the only 
course open to someone of her genteel upbringing was to 
create a bestselling novel in the manner of her contemporaries 
Ann Radcliffe, Elizabeth Inchbald and, of course, Mary Shel- 
ley, all of whom had made fortunes from their books. The 
result was a melange of thrills, pathos, heroism and not a 
little scientific prophecy all surrounding the reanimation of 
the Ancient tgyptian pharaoh Cheops in the year zti6. 

Apart from its breathless prose, wooden characterisation 
and stilted dialogue, not to mention frequent implausible 
twists in the plot. The Mummy nonetheless makes fascinating 
reading because of its ingenious picture of a future feminist 
England *when the country enjoyed peace and tranquility 
under the absolute dominion of a female sovereign.' Readers 
also soon discoi^er that mechanical inventions - mostly pow- 
ered by steam or electricity - have made life much easier for 
everyone. The weather and agriculture are now completely 
under man's control, robot doctors look after the sick, and 
mechanical judges and lawyers take tare of justUe, Television 
provides the primary means of commumcatntn, while an 
travel in giant balloons is commonplace. Aanotig the central 
figures in the story are Dr Entwerfen, *a clownish genius'; the 
hero, Edrtc; and then man-servant Gregory. It is this trio's 
plan to fly to Egypt and there revive the body of the long- 
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dead pharaoh to prove the efficiency of an electrical reantma- 
tion machine which Dr Entwerfen has invented. But when this 
IS achieved - not without problems ~ Cheops escapes hy 
balloon and flies to Fnj^land where he becomes involved in 
the power struggle for the throne. Some six hundred pages 
later, the pharaoh finally returns to hts pyramid in Egypt, 
leaving behind an England once more functioning as a benevo- 
lent female monarchy, hor this creature there is a happy 
ending. 

E.verett Bleiler, the historian of early sc tent e fiction, has 
described The Mummy as 'a strange stew' and wrote in The 
Arkham Sampler (Spring r949) * It is the remnants o/'hranken- 
stein rehashed, where man is again earnestly adjured not to 
meddle scientifically with things beyond his power, where the 
mummy of Cheops, revived by unholy science, serves as does 
the monster in FranktMisrem as an active albatross, throttling 
the dabbler.* Copies of the novel are now extremely rare 
despite the popularity it enjoyed amon\f readers who had 
distovered embryo 'science fiction* in Frankenstein. However, 
/ am fortunate in possessing an edition and have selected for 
reprinting here the criuial episode in whuh the mummy is 
revived. I ike her sensational (roihu story, Jane Webb deserves 
to he better known today. In the feiv biographic lU notes 
about her career that ^an he found. The Mummv receives 
rather less attention than the fact that she married an admirer 
she met as a result of the hook - one John Claudius I.oudon, 
an expert on horticulture - and thereafter devoted her urittng 
life to producing a series of pc^pular books about . . . 
gardening * 


No event of an) importance occurred to our travellers m the 
course of their aerial voyage. They were too well provided 
with all kinds of necessaries to have any occasion to rest by 
the way, and m an incredibly short space of time they were 
hovering over Egypt. Different, however, how different from 
the Egypt of the nineteenth century, was the fertile country 
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which now Liy like a map beneath their feet! Improvement 
had turned her gigantic steps towards its once deserted 
plains; Commerce had waved her magic wand; and towns 
and cities, manufactanes and canals, spread in all directions. 
No more did the Nile overflow its banks: a thousand chan- 
nels w^ere cut to receive its waters. No longer did the moving 
sands of the Desert rise in mighty waves, threatening to 
overwhelm the wayworn traveller: macadamized turnpike 
roads supplied their place, over which post-chaises, with 
anti-attntioned wheels, bowled at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. wSteam boars glided down the canals, and furnaces 
raised their smoky heads amidst groves of palm trees; whilst 
iron railways intersected orange groves, and plantations of 
dates and pomegranates might be seen bordering excava- 
tions intended for coal pits. Colonies of English and Ameri- 
cans peopled the country, and produced a population that 
swarmed like bees over the land, and surpassed in numbers, 
even the wondrous throngs of the ancient Mi/raim race, 
whilst industry and science changed desolation into plenty, 
and had converted barren plains into fertile kingdoms. 

Amidst all these revolutions, howcvei. the Pyramids still 
raised their gigantic forms, towering to the sky; unchanged, 
unchangeable, grand, simple, and immoveable, fit symbols of 
that majestic nature they were intended to represent, and 
seeming to look down with contempt upon the ephemeral 
srructilrcs with which they were surrounded; as though they 
would have said, had utterance been permitted to them - 
‘Avaunt, ye nothings of the day’ Respect our dignity and sink 
into your tinginal obscurity, for, know that we alone are 
monarchs of the plains.’ Indestructible, however, as they had 
proved themselves, even iheir granite sides had not been able 
entirely to resist the corroding influence of the smoke with 
which they were now surrounded, and a slight crumbling 
announced the first outward symptom of decay. Still, however, 
though blackened and disfigured, they shone stupendous monu- 
ments of former greatness; and Ednc and hi$ tutor gazed 
upon them with an awe that for some mon^nts deprived 
them of utterance. 

The doctor, however, who was too fond of reasoning ever 
long to remain willingly silent, after surveying them a few 
minutes, broke forth as follows: ‘What noble piles! What 
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majesty and grandeur they display in their formation, and yet 
what dignihed simplicity » Can the imagination of man con- 
ceive anything more sublime than the thought that they have 
stood thus, frowning in awful magnihcencc, perhaps since the 
very creation of the world, without equals, without even 
competitors ~ mocking the feeble efforts of man to divine 
their origin, and seeing generation after generation pass away, 
whilst they still remain immutable, and involved in the same 
deep and unfathomable mystery as at hrst 

‘If IS very strange,' observed Fdric, ‘that, in this age of 
speculation and discovery, nothing certain should be known 
concerning them ‘ 

‘It IS,’ returned the doctor ‘bur the thick mysterious veil 
that has rested upon them for so many ages, seems not 
intended to be removed by mortal hands Thev remind one of 
the sublime inscription upon the temple of the goddess, Isis, 
at Sais “I am whatever was, whatever is, and whatever shall 
be, bur no mortal has, as vet, presumed to laisc the veil that 
covers me 

‘Yoiii quoriiion is apt, doctor,' resumed tdne, ‘for both 
relate to Nature Indeed, Nature appears to be thedeitv which 
the ancient tgvptians worshipped, under all the various forms 
m which she presents herself, and their strange and animal 
deities were but reverenced is her symbols It was Nature 
which they worshipped as Isis, it was Nature that was typified 
in the Pyramids, and the good tasrt ot the Fgvpnans made 
them prefer the simple, the majestic and the sublime, m those 
works which they dtstineel to last for ages lormerly, from 
the immensity of their population, and high state of their 
civilization, labour was so divided, and consequently so light- 
ened, that multitudes were enabled to exist exempt from toil 
These persons, devoting themselves to study, became 
ind c'lther enrolled themselves rmongst the priesthood, or 
passed fhcir lives in making themselves masters of the most 
abstract sciences The consequentes were natural they fol- 
lowed up the ramifications of cieation to then original source, 
they penetrated into the most profound secrets ot Nature, 
and traced all her wonders in her works aw'are, however, 
of the taste of the vulgar for anything above their compre- 
hension, and of the natural craving of the human mind for 
mystery, they wrapjped the discoveries they had made m a deep 
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impenetrable veil, and concealed awful and sublime significa- 
tions under the meanest and most disgusting images.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the doctor, ‘in your observations upon 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians; but it does not appear 
to me that the Pyramids were erected by them.’ 

‘What! I suppose you draw your conclusions from the want 
of hieroglyphics in their principal chambers; and, from what 
Herodotus says of their having been erected by a shepherd, 
you think they were the work of the Pallic race.’ 

‘No; though 1 allow much may be said in favour of that 
hypothesis, particularly as Herodotus says the kings under 
whom they were erected, ordered all the Egyptian temples to 
be closed, which we know the shepherd or Pallic sovereigns 
did; but I cannot imagine that an ignorant, Goth-like race of 
shepherds, men accustomed to live in tents or m the open air, 
and possessing no talents but for war, were capable of con- 
structing such immense piles. No, no, the Pyramids required 
gigantic conceptions, highly cultivated minds, and unwearied 
perseverance; all qualities quite incompatible with a warlike 
wandering race. I do not think the Palli were capable of 
imagining such structures, much less of constructing them. I 
think they were the work of evil spirits.’ 

‘Evil spirits!* exclaimed Edric. 

‘Yes,’ returned the doctor. *Wc are told that the evil spirits, 
after their expulsion from Paradise, were under the command 
of the Sultan, or Soliinan Giam ben Gram, as he is called by 
Arabic writers, but who is supposed to have been the same as 
Cheops; and I think that he employed them in this vast 
work.’ 

‘1 do not know by what analysis etymologists can draw the 
name of C.'heops from that of Ciiam ben Giarn' responded 
Edric, ‘but supposing the fact to be correct, that they desig- 
nated the same person, 1 think it only proves more strongly 
my hypothesis; for the Palli came from Mount Caucasus, 
where the evil spirits were said to have been enchtimed, and if 
Cheops was a Pallic king, it is possible the Egyptians might 
poetically call their conquerors evil spirits.’ 

‘That is a good idea, E.dric; though I do not think it by any 
means certain that (Cheops was a Pallic king. However, we 
shall soon l>e able to sec his tomb, and judge for ourselves; 
for wc have now approached near enough to the Pyramids to 
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descend. Foh * what a smoke and what a noise ! It is enough to 
rouse the mummies from their slumbers before their appointed 
time, and without the aid of galvanism. Have you opened the 
valves, Edric^ Oh yes* 1 perceive we are getting lower; we 
will not lose a moment before wc visit the Pyramid. But what 
a crowd of brutes are assembled to witness our arrival ! They 
stare as though they had never seen a balloon before Egypt is 
certainly a fine country, but the inhabitants are a eentury 
behind us in civilization * 

An immense crowd had gathered together to witness the 
descent of our travellers, and they did indeed stand staring, 
lost m stupid astonishment at the strange sight that presented 
Itself, for though the Egyptian people had occasionally seen 
balloons, they had never before beheld one made of Indian 
rubber The odd figure of the doctor, too, amused them 
exceedingly, as he sat wrapt up in the most dignified manner 
in an asbestos cloak, his bob-wig pushed a little on one side 
from the heal of the weather and the warmth of his argument, 
his round, red, oil> lace attempting to look solemn, and his 
little fat, punchs figuie trying to assume in air of majesty 
The Igyptians were ama/inglv struck with this apparition, 
and being, like most colonists, somewhat conceited and not 
very ceremonious m their mannets, rhe\ looked at him a few 
mmures m silence, and then burst into immoderate fits of 
laughter 

The doctor was exceedingly indignant at this ludc reception, 
and rising, shook his hst at them m anger, a manoeuvre that 
only rc*doubiccl the mirth of the unpolished Egyptians, whose 
peals of laughter now became so tremendous, that they actu- 
ally shook the skies, and occasioned a most unpleasant vibra- 
tion in the balloon Fdnc, who was almost as much annoved 
as the dcKtor, had yet sufficient self-command to continue 
calmly making preparations tor his descent, and without 
taking the least notice of the crowd below', he screwed the top 
upon the propelling \ apour-bottlc, he let the infiammablc air 
escape from the balloon, which rapidly collapsed as they 
approached the earth, and throwing our their patent spring 
grappling-irons, they caught one of the lower stones of the 
Great Pyramid, and in a few moments the car in which our 
travellers were sitting, was safely moored at a convenient 
distance from the earth for them to alight. Edric now unloosed 
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the descending ladder, and reverentially assisted the doctor, 
who was encumbered with his long cloak, to reach terra firma 
in safety - amidst the bustle and exclamations of the crowd, 
who thronged round them, expressing their wonder and aston- 
ishment audibly, in broad Fnglish 

‘Where the deuce did this spring from^’ cued one, ‘the car 
would load a waggon 

‘And what is gone with the balloon^' said another, ‘it is 
clean vanished*' 

‘Well, I never saw such a thing in all my life before*' 
exclaimed a third, *I think they must be come from the 
moon ’ 

‘Hush* hush*' cried an old gentleman bustling amongst 
them, who seemed as one having authority ‘What\ the 
matter ^ What’s the matter 

‘We are strangers. Sir,' said fcdric, advancing and addressing 
him ‘We come here to see the wonders of your country, and 
we wish to explore the Pyramids - but the reception we have 
met with -* 

‘Say no more - say no more*’ interrupted the worthy 
liistice, for such he was ‘Get about your business, you rapscal 
lions, or I'll read the not act* blerc, Gregory, call out the 
pos^e ( omttaUis, and set a guard of constables to keep watch 
over these gentlemen's balloon, whilst they go to explore the 
Pyramids th, but where is the balloon^ I don’t sec it I hope 
neither bt the gentlemen has put ir in his pocket *' laughing at 
his own wit 

‘No, Sir,' returned Pdric, smiling, ‘though it is a fear which 
might easily be accomplished, for that is oit balloon,’ pointing 
to the caoutchouc bottle, now shrunk to its original 
dimensions 

‘Very strange, that*' said the )iistice, ‘very curious, very 
curious indeed* Well, gentlemen, if you wish to proceed 
immediately, you’ll want a guide of course 1 hesc cottages at 
the foot of the Pyramids arc all inhabited by guides, who get 
their living by showing the sights They are sad Rogues, most 
of them, but I can recommend you to one who is a very 
honest man. Here, Samuel,' continued he, knocking against a 
small door, ‘Samuel, I say*’ 

Samuel made his appearance, in the guise of a tall, raw* 
boned, stupid-Iooking fellow, with a pair of immensely broad 
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stooping shoulders, which looked as though he could have 
relieved Atlas occasionally of his burthen, without much 
trouble to himself Coming forth from his hut in an awkward 
shambling pace, he scratched his head, and demanded what 
his honour was pleased to want 

*You must show these gentlemen the Pyramids,’ said the 
lustice 

‘Ay, that I will with pleasure*’ returned Samuel ‘I’ve got 
my living by showing them these hitv years, man and boy, 
ind I know every crink and cranny of them, though I’m old 
now and somewhat lame So walk this way, gentlemen ’ 

‘We are very much obliged to you, Sir,* said the doctor, 
bowing to the justice, who was m fact one of those good- 
natured, busy, bustling men, who are always better pleased to 
transact any other pet son’s business than thtir own, and are 
never so happv as when a new arrival gives them an opportu 
nity ol showing off their consequence indeed, there is a 
pleasure in showing wonders to a stringer, that only those 
who have little else to ocvupv their minds can properly 
estimate a man ol this kind feels his self love gratihcd by the 
supenontv his local knowledge gives him over a stranger, and 
as It IS, perhaps, the onK chincc he ever can have of showing 
supenontv, thev must be unreasonable who blame him for 
making the most of ir lustict Irtemantlc was accordingly 
exceedmglv delighted with travellers who seemed disposed to 
submit implicitly to his dictation, ind he returned a most 
gracious reply to the doctor’s thanks 

‘Don’t mention it* Don’t mention it, mv dcir Sir*' said he, 
‘1 am never so happy as when 1 can make mvself useful Is 
there any thing else I can do for vou ^ You mav command me, 
I assure you , and you may depend upon it, no injury shall be 
done to your luggage, whilst you are away ’ 

‘What a very civil, obliging, good natured old gentleman*' 
said the doctor, as they walked towirds the entrance of the 
Pyramids, ‘1 declare he almost reconciles me to rhe country, 
though, I own, J thought at hrst the people were the greatest 
brutes 1 had ever met with ' 

‘Which Pyramid does your honour wish to see^’ asked the 
guide 

‘That which contains the tomb of Cheops, man*’ cried the 
doctor solemnly, who, encumbered with his long cloak, and 
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loaded with his walking-stick and galvanic battery, had some 
difficulty in getting on 

‘Won’t your honour let me carry that pole and that box 
said the man, ‘you’d get on a surprising deal better, if you 
would ’ 

‘Avaunt, wretch *’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘nor offer to touch 
with th> profane fingers the immortal instruments of science ’ 

The man stared, but fell back, and the whole party walked 
on in perfect silence 

In the mean time, Iidnc had advanced before his compan 
ions, completely lost in meditation A crowd of conflicting 
thoughts rushed through his mind, and now, when he found 
himself at the very goal of his wishes, the daring nature of the 
purpose he had so long entertained, seemed to strike him for 
the first time, and he trembled at the consequences that might 
attend the completion of his desires With his arms folded on 
his breast, he stood ga/mg on the Pyramids, whilst his ideas 
wandered uncontrolled through the boundless regions of 
space 

‘And what am I,’ thought he, ‘weak, feeble N\orm that 1 am 
who dare seek to penetrate into the awful secrets of my 
Creator^ Why should I wish to restore animation to a bodv 
now resting in the quiet of the lomb^ What right have I to 
renew the struggles, the pains, the cares, and the anxieties of 
mortal life^ How can 1 tell the fearful effects that may be 
produced by the gratification of my unearthly longing ^ May I 
not revive a creature whose wickedness may involve mankind 
in misery ^ And what if m> experiment should fail, and if the 
moment when I expect my rash wishes to be accomplished, 
the hand of Almighty vengeance should strike me to the earth, 
and heap molten fire on my brain to punish my presumption*’ 

The sound of human voices, as the doctor and the guide 
approached, grated harshly on the nerves of Ednc, already 
overstrained by the awful nature of the thoughts in which he 
had been indulging, and he turned away mvqluntanly, to 
escape the interruption he dreaded, quite forgetting for the 
moment from whom the sounds most probably ptoceeded 

‘Lord have mercy on us*’ said the guide, ‘I declare that 
gentleman looks as if he were beside himself, and see there if 
he hasn’t walked right by the entrance to the Pyramid without 
seeing it* Sir* Sir*’ halloed he 
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Excessively annoyed, but recalled to his recollection by 
these shouts, Edric returned. 

‘These Pyramids are wonderful piles,’ said the doctor, as he 
stumbled forward to meet him. ‘I really had no adequate 
conception of the enormity of their size. They did not even 
look half so large at a distance as they do now.’ 

‘Immense masses seldom do,’ replied Edric, compelling 
himself with difficulty to speak 

‘True,* returned the doctor, ‘the simplicity and uniformity 
of their figures deceive the eyes, and it is only when wc 
approach them that we feel their stupendous magnitude and 
our own insignificance’’ 

‘ They give an ama/ing idea of the grandeur of the ancient 
kings of Egypt,’ said Pdric, without exactly knowing what he 
was saying. ‘ Their palaces must have been superb, if they had 
such mausoleums.’ 

‘How absurdly you reason, Edric*’ replied the doctor peev- 
ishly, for, being annoved with his burthens and his cloak, he 
was not in a humour to bear contradiction, i thought wc had 
settled that question before. In the first pLuc, I think it very 
doubtful whether the bgyptians had anvihing to do with the 
building of these monuments; and if they had, I believe they 
were meant for temples, not mausoleums, and in the next 
place, even if they were intended for tombs, their greatness 
affords no argument for the splendour of the surrounding 
palaces, as the Egyptians were celebrated tor the superiority 
of their burying-places, and for the immense sums they ex- 
pended upon them Indeed, you know, aiKient writers sav 
they went so far as to call the houses of the Using only inns, 
whilst they considered tombs as everlasting habitations - a 
circumstance, by the way, that strongly corroborates my 
hypothesis, at least as tar as their opinions go; as it seems to 
imply that both soul and body were designed to remain there.’ 

They had now entered the Pyramid, and were proceeding 
with infinite difficulty along a low, dark, narrow passage, 

‘Observe, Edric,’ said the doctor, ‘how the difficulty and 
obscurity of these winding passages confirm my opinion you 
know, the religion of the ancient Egyptians, like that of the 
ancient Hindoos, was one of penances and personal priva- 
tions; and, granting that to be the case, what can be more 
simple than that the passages the tmttati had to traverse 
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before they reached the adytum, should be painful and difficult 
of access Besides this, as, you know, the bones of a bull, no 
doubt those of the god Apis, were found in a sarcophagus in 
the second Pyramid, it seems probable that it was sacred to 
his worship and its vKinity to the Nile, which was indispensa 
ble to the temples of Apis, as, when it was lime for him to die, 
he was drowned in its waters, confirms the fact Indeed, I am 
only surprised that any human being, possessing a gram of 
common sense, can entertain a single doubt upon the subject ’ 
‘How do you account for the tomb wc are about to visit 
being placed in the Pyramid, if you think they were onlv 
designed for temples asked Fdric 

The question is futile,* said the doctor ‘A strange fancy 
prevailed in former times, that burying the dead in consecrated 
places, particularly in temples intended for divine worship, 
would Scare iwav the evil spirits, and the practice actually 
prevailed in tngland even as lately as the nineteenth or 
twentieth century Indeed, it was not till ifter the country hid 
been almost depopulated by the dreadtully infectious disease 
which prevailed about two hundred years ago, that i law was 
passed to prevent the interment of the dead in I ondon, and 
that those previously buried in and near the churches there, 
were exhumed and placed in cemeteries beyond the walls ’ 
fcdnc did not reply, for in fact his ideas were so ibsorbed 
by the solemn object before him, that it was painful foi him 
to speak,' and the doctor's ill timed reasoning created such an 
irritation of his nerves, that he found it required the utmost 
exertion of his self command to endure it patiently The 
passage they were traversing, now became higher and wider, 
shelving off occasionally into chambers or recesses on each 
side, till they approached a kind of vestibule, in the centre of 
which yawned a deep, dark, gloomy looking cavity, like a 
well 

‘We must descend that shaft,* said the guide, ‘and that will 
lead us to the tomb of King C heops, but as the rpad is dark, 
and rather dangerous, we had better, each of us, take a torch * 
As he spoke, he drew some torches from a nichcj? where they 
were deposited, and began to illuminate them frqm his own 
1 he red glare of the torches flashed fearfully on chc massive 
walls of the Pyramid, throwing part of their enormous masses 
into deep shadow, as they rose in solemn and sublime dignity 
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around, and seemed frowning upon the presumptuous mortals 
who had dared to invade their recesses, whilst the deep pit 
beneath their feet seemed to yawn wide to engulf them m its 
abyss Edric’s heart beat thick it throbbed till he even fancied 
Its pulsations audible, and a strange, mysterious thrilling of 
anxiety, mingled with a wild, undefinable delight, ran through 
his frame A few short hours, and his wishes would be 
gratified, or set at rest for ever The doctor and the guide had 
already begun to descend, and their figures seemed changed 
and unearthly as the gleams of the torches fell upon them 
Edric ga^ed for a moment, and then followed with feelings 
worked up almost to fren/y by the over-excitemcnt of his 
nerves , whilst the hollow sounds that re echoed from the 
walls, as they struck against them in their descent, thrilled 
through his whole frame 

No one spoke, and after proceeding for some time along 
the narrow path, or rather ledge, formed on the sides of the 
cavity, which gradually shelved downwards, the guide sud- 
denly stopped, and touching a secret spring, a solid block of 
granite slowly detached itself from the wall, and, rising maiesti- 
callv like the portcullis of an ancient fortress, showed the 
entiancc to i diik and dreary cave The guide advanced, 
followed by our rr,ivcllcrs, into a gloomy vaulted apartment, 
where long vist,is of ponderous arches stretched on every 
side, till their termination was lost in darkness, and gave a 
feeling of immensity ind obscuntv to the scene 

*1 will wait here,' said the guide, 'and here, it vou please, 
you had better leave vour torches That avenue will lead vou 
to the tomb ’ 

I he travellers obeyed, and the guide, placing himself in a 
recess in the wall, ext nguishcd all the torches except one, 
which he shrouded so as to leave the travellers in total 
darkness Nothing could be now more terrific than their 
situation unmured in the recesses of the tomb, involved m 
darkness, and their bosoms throbbing with hopes that they 
scarcely dared avow even to themselves, with faltering steps 
they proceeded slowly along the path the guide had pointed 
out, shuddering even at the hollow echo of their own footsteps, 
which alone broke the solemn silence that reigned throughout 
these fearful regions of terror and the tomb. 

Suddenly, a vivid light Hashed upon them, and, as they 
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advanced, they found it proceeded from torches placed in the 
hands of two colossal figures, who, placed in a sitting posture, 
seemed guarding an enormous portal, surmounted by the 
image of a fox, the constant guardian of an Egyptian tomb. 
The immense dimensions and air of grandeur and repose 
about these colossi had something in it very imposing; and 
our travellers felt a sensation of awe creep over them as they 
gazed upon their calm unmoved features, so strikingly emblem- 
atic of that immutable nature which they were doubtless 
placed there to typify. 

It was with feelings of indescribable solemnity, that the 
doctor and Edric passed through this ma|csric portal, and 
found themselves in an apartment gloomily illumined by the 
light shed faintly from an inner chamber, through ponderous 
bra/en gates beautifully wrought. The light thus feebly emit- 
ted, showed that the room in which they stood was dedicated 
to Typhon, the evil spirit, as his fierce and savage types 
covered the walls, and images of his symbols, the crocodile 
and the dragon, placed beneath the shadow^ of the brazen 
gates, and dimly seen by the imperfect light, seemed starting 
into life, and grimly to forbid the farther advance of the 
intruders. Oar travellers shuddered, and opening with trem- 
bling hand the ponderous gates, they entered the tomb of 
Cheops. 

In the centre of the chamber, stood a superb, highly orna- 
mented sarcophagus of alabaster, beautifully wrought, over 
this hung a lamp of wondrous workmanship, supplied by a 
potent mixture, so as to burn for ages unconsumed, thus 
awfully lighting up with perpetual flame the solemn mansions 
of the dead, and typifying life eternal even in the silent tomb. 
Around the room, on marble benches, were arranged mum- 
mies simply dried, apparently those of slaves, and close to the 
sarcophagus was placed one contained in a case, which the 
dfKtor approached to examine. This was supposed to be that 
of Sores, the confidant and prime-minister of (Jheops. The 
chest that enclosed the body was splendidly ornarticnted with 
embossed gilt leather, w'hilst the parts not othervrisc covered 
were stained with red and green curiously blenddd, and of a 
vivid brightness. 

The mighty Phtah, the Jupiter of the Egyptians, spread 
Its widely extended wings over the head, grasping in his 
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monstrous claws a ring, the emblem of eternity , whilst below, 
the vulture-form of Rhea pioclaimcd the deceased a votary 
of that powerful deity, and on the sides were innumerable 
hieroglyphics 1 he doctor removed the lid, and shuddered 
as the crimson tinge of the everlasting lamp fell upon the 
hideous and distorted features thus suddenly exhibited to view 
This sepulchral light, indeed, added unspeakable horror to 
the scene, and its peculiar glare threw such a wild and demo- 
niac expression on the dark lines and ghastly lineaments of 
the mummies, that even the doctor felt his spirits depressed, 
and a supernatural dread creep over his mind as he gazed 
upon them 

In the mean time, \ dric had stood ga/ing upon the sarcopha- 
gus of Cheops, the sides of which were beautifully sculptured 
with groups of hgurcs, which, from the peculiar light thrown 
upon them, seemed to possess all the force and reality of life 
On one side was icprcsentcd an armed and vouthful warrior 
bearing off m his irms a beautiful female, on whom he gazed 
with the most passionate londncss He was pursued by a 
crowd of people and soldiers, who seemed to be rending the 
air with vehement exclamations against his Molence, and 
endeavouring in vain to arrest his progress, whilst in the 
background appeared an old man, who was tearing his hair 
and wringing his hinds m ineHectu il rage against the 
ravisher 

1 he other side presented the same old man wrestling wnth 
the youthful warrior, who had pist overpowered and stabbed 
him, the helpless victim raising his witheicd hands and failing 
eves to Heaven as he fell, as though to implore vengeance 
upon his murderer, whilst the crimson current w^as fast ebbing 
from his bosom The d/mg look and agony of the old man 
were forcibly depicted, whilst upon the features of the youthful 
warrior glowed the turv of a demon 

The sarcophagus was supported bv the hon, emblem of 
royalty, the symbol of the solar god Horus, and above it sat 
the majestic hawk of Osins, ga/ing upwards, and unmindful 
of the subtle crocodile of Typhon, that, crouching under its 
feet, was just about to sei/e its breast in its enormous jaws. 
Neither of the travellers had as yet spoken, for it seemed like 
sacrilege to disturb the awful stillness that prevailed even by a 
whisper Indeed, the solemn aspect of the chamber thrilled 
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through every nerve, and they moved slowly, gliding along 
with noiseless steps as though they feared prematurely to 
break the slumbers of the mighty dead it contained They 
gazed, however, with deep, but undehnable interest upon the 
sculptured mysteries of the tomb of C^hcops, vainly endeavour- 
ing to deciphei their meaning, whilst, as they found their 
efforts useless, a secret voice seemed to whisper in their 
bosoms - ‘And shall finite creatures like these, who cannot 
even explain the signification of objects presented before their 
eyes, presume to dive into the mysteries of their Creator’s 
will ^ Learn wisdom by this omen, nor seek again to explore 
secrets above your comprehension’ Retire, whilst it is yet 
time, soon it will be too late’’ 

Edric started at his own thoughts, as the fearful warning, 
‘soon It will be too late,’ rang in his ears, and a fearful 
presentiment of evil weighed heavily upon his soul He turned 
to look upon the doctor, but he had already seized the lid of 
the sarcophagus, and, with a daring hand, removed it from its 
place, displaying m the fearful light the royal form that lay 
beneath For a moment, both Fdnc and the doctor paused, 
not daring to survey it, and when they did, they both uttered 
an involuntary cry of astonishment, as the striking feiturcs of 
the mummv met their eyes, for both instantly recognized the 
sculptured warrior in his traits Yes, it was indeed the same, 
but the fierce expression of fiery and ungoverned passions 
depicted 'upon the countenance of the marble figure, had 
settled down to a calm, vindictive ind concentrated hatred 
upon that of its mummy prototype in the tomb 

Awful, indeed, was the gloom that sat upon that brow, and 
bitter the sardonic smile that curled those haughty lips All 
was perfect as though life still animated the form before them, 
and It had only reclined there to seek a short repose The dark 
eyebrows, the thick raven hair which hung upon the forehead, 
and the snow white teeth seen through the ha|f-open lips, 
forbade the idea of death , whilst the hend-likc expression of 
the features made Fdrie shudder, as he rctollcetcd the purpose 
that brought him to the tomb, and he trembled at the thought 
of awakening such a fearful being from the torpor of the 
grave to all the renewed energies of life 

‘Let us go,’ whispered the doctor to his pupil, in a low, 
deep, and unearthly tone, fearfully different from his usually 
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cheerful voice. Edric started at the sound, for it seemed the 
last sad warning of his better genius, before it abandoned him 
for ever. The die, however, was cast, and it was too late to 
recede. Edric felt worked up to frenzy by the over«wrought 
feelings of the moment. He seized the machine, and resolutely 
advanced towards the sarcophagus, whilst the doctor gazed 
upon him with a horror that deprived him of either speech or 
motion. 

Innumerable folds of red and white linen, disposed alter- 
nately, swathed the gigantic limbs of the royal mummy ; and 
upon his breast lay a piece of metal, shining like silver, and 
stamped with the figure of a winged globe. Edric attempted to 
remove this, but recoiled with horror, when he found it bend 
beneath his fingers with an unnatural softness; whilst, as the 
flickering light of the lamp fell upon the face of the mummy, 
he fancied its stern features relaxed into a ghastly laugh of 
scornful mockery. Worked up to desperation, he applied the 
wires of the battery and put the apparatus in motion, whilst a 
demoniac laugh of derision appeared to ring in his ears, and 
the surrounding mummies seemed starting from their places 
and dancing m unearthly merriment. Thunder now roared in 
tremendous peals through the Pyramids, shaking their enor- 
mous masses to the foundation, and vivid flashes of light 
darted round in quick succession. 

Edric stood aghast amidst this fearful convulsion of nature. 
A horrid creeping seemed to run through every vein, every 
nerve feeling as though drawn from its extremity, and wrapped 
in icy chillness round his heart. Still, he stood immoveable, 
and gazing intently on the mummy, whose eyes had opened 
with the shock, and were now fixed on those of Edric, shining 
with supernatural lustre. In vain Edric attempted to rouse 
himself ; in vain to turn away from that withering glance. The 
mummy’s eyes still pursued him with their ghastly brightness; 
they seemed to possess the fabled fascination of those of the 
rattle-snake, and though he shrank from their gaze, they still 
glared horribly upon him. Edric’s senses swam, yet he could 
not move from the spot; he remained fixed, chained, and 
immoveable, his eyes still riveted upon those of the mummy, 
'and every thought absorbed in horror. 

Another fearful peal of thunder now rolled in lengthened 
vibrations above his head, and the mummy rose slowly, his 
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eyes still fixed upon those of Edric, from his marble tomb. 
The thunder pealed louder and louder. Yells and groans 
seemed mingled with its roar, the sepulchral lamp, flared with 
redoubled fierceness, flashing its rays around in quick succes- 
sion, and with vivid brightness, whilst by its horrid and 
uncertain glare, Fdric saw the mummy stretch out its witheied 
hand, as though to seize him. He saw it rise gradually - he 
heard the dry, bony fingers rattle as it drew them forth - he 
felt Its tremendous grip - human nature could bear no more 
his senses were rapidly deserting him, he felt, however, the 
fixed, steadfast eyes of C heops still glowing upon his failing 
orbs, as the lamp gave a sudden flash, and then all was 
darkness* The brazen gates now shut with a fearful clang, 
and Fdric, uttering a shriek of horror, fell senseless upon the 
ground, whilst his shrill cry ot anguish rang wildly through 
the marble vaults, till its re-ethocs seemed like the yell of 
demons joining in fearful mockery 

How long he la> in this state he knew not, but when he re 
opened his eyes, for the moment, he fancied all that had 
passed a dream As his senses returned he recollected where 
he was, and shuddered to find himself yet in that place of 
horrors All now w'as dark, except a faint gleam that shone 
feebly through the half-open gates, these ponderous portals 
slowly unclosed, and the form of a man, wrapped in a large 
cloak, and hearing a torch, entered, peering around as it 
advanced, 'as though half afraid to proceed Ldric\ feelings 
were too highly wrought to bear any fresh horrors, and he 
shrieked in agony as the figure approached 1 he sound of his 
voice subdued the terrors of the intruder, and the doctor, for 
It was he, shouted with joy, as he rushed forward to embrace 
him 

‘Edric* Edric* thank God he is alive*’ exclaimed he ‘Ednc* 
My beloved Fdric* for God’s sake, let us leave this den of 
horrors* Come, come*’ 

Reassured by his tutor’s voice, Edric arose, and taking one 
hasty, shuddering glance around as the light gleamed on the 
sarcophagus, he hurried out of the tomb. Neither he nor the 
doctor spoke as they passed through the vestibule, where the 
colossal figures still sat in awful majesty, indeed, as their 
torches were extinguished, their gigantic forms looked still 
more terrific than before, from the wavering and indistincT 
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light thrown upon them. Ednc shuddered as he looked, and 
hurried on with hasty strides to the place where they had left 
the guide, whom they found kneeling in a corner, hiding his 
face in his hands, and roaring out, ‘O Lord, defend us! 
Heaven have mercy upon us! Lord have mercy upon us! 
Heaven have mercy upon us!’ 

‘He has been in that state for more than an hour,’ said the 
doctor mournfully, ‘for, after 1 came to myself, I tried to 
rouse him, but all to no purpose.’ 

‘Then you also fainted ?’ said Ednc, with difficulty compel- 
ling himself to speak. 

‘Why,’ resumed the doctor with some hesitation, T don’t 
know that you can exactly call it fainting, bur the fact was, 
when I saw you touch the plate upon the mummy’s breast, 
and Starr ba<.k, looking so horribly frightened, I - I thought I 
had better call for assistance; so as 1 ran for that purpose; 
somehow or other I fell down, and lay insensible I don’t know 
how long. When I tame to myself, 1 tried to rouse the guide, 
and when I found I could not, 1 came to seek you. But now 
that we arc both recovered, I reallv don’t kiuw what is to 
become of us; for this fellow will never be able to show us the 
way out, and I’m sure 1 don’t know the road.’ 

‘I ct us try to find it, at any rate,’ said Ednc faintb 

‘Oh, for God's sake, rake me too’’ screamed the guide. Tf 
you have any mercy, don’t leave me in this fearful place.’ 

‘Take the light then, and lead the wav,’ said hdric. The 
guide obeyed, shaking in every limb, and every now and then 
casting a terrified look behind, whilst the quivering flame of 
the torch betrayed the unsteadiness of the trembling hands 
that bore it. In this manner they proceeded, starting at every 
sound, and frightened even at their own shadows, without 
daimg to stop till they reached the plain. 

‘Thank (iod’’ cried the doctor, the moment they stepped 
out of the pyramid ; looking round him, gasping for breath, 
and inhaling the fresh air with rapture. 

‘lhank God’’ reiterated Ednc and the guide, as they 
walked rapidly row'ards the place where they had left their 
balloon. When arrived there, however, they looked for it in 
Vain; and fancying themselves under the inHuence of a delu- 
sion, they rubbed their eyes, and again looked, but without 
success. 
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'Dear me, it is very strange!’ said the doctor; ‘this is 
certainly the place, and yet, where can it be ?’ 

‘Where, indeed!’ repeated Ednc, ‘horrors and unaccount- 
able incidents environ us at every step; I am not naturally 
timid, yet 

‘Ah!’ screamed the doctor, as he tumbled over a man lying 
with his face upon the ground. ‘Oh!’ groaned he, as Ednc and 
the guide with difficulty raised him; ‘would to Heaven 1 were 
safe at home again in my own comfortable little study, indulg- 
ing in pleasing anticipations of that, which 1 find is any thing 
in the world but pleasing in reality.' 


The mummy thus strangely recalled to life, was indeed 
Cheops! And horrible were the sensations that throbbed 
through every nerve as returning consciousness brought with 
It all the pangs of his former existence, and renewed circula- 
tion thrilled through every vein. His first impulse w\ts to quit 
the tomb iii which he had been so long immured, and seek 
again the regions of light and day. Instinct schemed to guide 
him to this; for, as yet, a mist hung over his faculties, and 
ideas thronged in painful confusion through his mind, which 
he was incapable of cither arranging or analysing. 

When, however, he reached the plain, light and air seemed 
to revive him and restore his scattered senses; and, ga/mg 
wildly around, he exclaimed, ‘Where am I ? what place is this ? 
Methinks all seems wondrous, new, and strange! Where is my 
father? And where! oh, where, is mv Arsinoe^ Alas, alas!’ 
continued he wildly, ‘I had forgotten - I hoped it was a 
dream, a fearful dream, for methinks 1 have oeen long asleep. 
Was It, indeed, reality? Aie all, all gone? And was that 
hideous scene truc^ - Those horrors, which still haunt my 
memory like a ghastly vision? Speak! speak!’ continued he, 
his voice rising in thrilling energy as he spoke, ‘Speak ! let me 
hear the sound of another’s voice, before my brain is lost in 
madness. Have I entered Hades, or am 1 still on earth ^ “ yes, 
yes, It IS still the earth, for there the mighty Pyramid I caused 
to be erected towers behind me. Yet where is Memphis? 
Where arc rny forts and palaces ? What a dark, smoky mass of 
buildings now surrounds me! Can this be the once proud 
Queen of Cities? I see no palaces, no temples - Memphis is 
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fallen The mighty barrier that protected her splendour from 
the waste of waters, must have been swept away by the 
encroaching inroads of the swelling Nile But is this the Nile 
continued he, looking wildly upon the river, ‘sure I must be 
deceived It is the fatal river of the dead No papyrine boats 
glide smoothly on its surface, but strange, internal vessels, 
vomiting forth volumes of hre and smoke Holy Osins, defend 
me ^ Where am I > Where have I been A mistv veil seems 
thrown upon the face of nature Awake, awake*’ cried he, 
with a scream of agony, ‘set me free, I did not mean to slay 
him *’ 

1 hen throwing himself violently upon the ground, he lay 
tor some moments, apparently insensiblt 1 hen slowly rising, 
he looked at himself, and a deep, unnatural shuddering con- 
vulsed his whole frinu His sensations of identity became 
confused, and he recoiled with horror from himself ‘These 
are the trappings of i mummy*’ murmuted he m a hollow 
whisper ‘Am I then dead The next instant, however, he 
broke into a wild laugh ot derision - ‘Pooi, feeble wretch*’ 
cried ht , ‘what do 1 tear-* - Need I tremble, m whose bosom 
dwells everlasting hrt^ Let me rather rejoice 1 cannot be 
more wretched, why should 1 drcid a change^ I welcome it 
with transport, and dare mv future fate ’ 

At this moment thi car ot the balloon caught his eye ‘Ah* 
w^har IS thar^’ cried he, ‘1 im summoned* ’Tis the boat of 
Hecate, readv to ferry me across the M,'erian I ake, to learn 
my hnal doom 1 come* I conit * I fear no judgment* Mv hell 
IS here’’ and, striking his bosom, he leaped into the car, and 
stamped violently against us sides 

At this mstaiu Gregorv awoke uid his terror was not 
surprising The dried distorted features of the mummy looked 
yet more hideous than before, when animated by human 
passions, and his deep hollow voice, speaking in a language 
he did not understand, fell heavilv upon his ear, like the 
groans ot hends (iregory tried to scream, but he could not 
litter a sound He attempted to fly, hut his feet seemed nailed 
to the spot on which he stood, and he remained with his eyes 
fixed upon the mummy, gasping for breath, while a cold 
sweat distilled from every pore. In the mean time, Cheops had 
stumbled over the box containing the apparatus for making 
inflammable air, and striking it violently, had unintentionally 
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set the machinery m motion. The pipes, tubes, and bellows, 
instantly began to work, and the Indian-rubber bottle became 
gradually inflated, till it swelled to an enormous magnitude, 
and fluttered in the air like an imprisoned bird, beating itself 
against the massive walls to which it was still attached 
‘Still It goes not,' cried Cheops, again stamping impatiently. 
The quicksilver vapour bottle had fallen beneath his feet, and 
it broke as he trod upon it. The vapour burst from it with 
inconceivable violence, and tearing the balloon from its fasten- 
ings, sent It oft through the air, like an ariow darting from a 
hovt. 



The New Frankenstein 


By WILLIAM MAGINN 


It IS perhapb not surprising that the success of ^^ankensteln 
should have eventually attracted the attention of the parodists, 
and my researches indicate that the first story to burlesque 
Mary Shelley* s novel was * I he Neu' hrankenstein which 
appeared in the January tH^j issue of the fashionable monthly 
journal, Fraser’s Maga/inc I hough published anonymously, 
there is strong evidence that the author was William Maginn 
{J794~iS^2), the co-founder of the magazine, who was also 
one of Its most prolific contributors and especially noted for 
hts humorous tales and parodies As the January issue con- 
tained several othef items bearing his name, it is understand- 
able m an age when a good deal was published anonymously 
that Maginn should have withheld hts name from a tale that 
was, after all, deliberately making fun of a popular literary 
work written by an authoress who may u ell have been known 
to him perwnally The style of the tale is also undeniably 
similar to that of many of Maginn s other parodies 

Maginn, u'ho was horn in ( ork and educated at Ttinity 
(..allege, Dublin was employed as a teacher for ten years 
before moving to London and (hereafter earned bis living as a 
magazine contributor to publications such as Blackwoods and 
the Standard In helping to launch } raser’s Magazine u ith the 
Regent Street publisher, James Lraser, he also opened up 
anothet outlet for hts versatile pen. He was an admitted 
admirer of Peny Shelley's work - and is believed to have met 
him on several occasions - and is claimed to have rcvietved 
Mary*s Frankenstein for one of the literary journals, though 
this has not as yet been traced. In *The New Frankenstein' he 
describes the attempts of a experimenter not only to create a 
man, but also to instil hts c feature with great knowledge and 
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Wisdom There ts circumstantial evidence that Magtnn may 
have read jane V/ehh*s The Mummy, too, for the closing 
Scenes of htb story also take place in the pyramids of Egypt m 
a burst of pyrotechntcal and supernatural occurrences 


At the La/aretto of Genoa, bv good fortune, I met with a 
German who was travelling to the Vatican, m search of 
Palimpsests. He was scarcely thirty, though he might have 
passed for ten vears older, as is often observed to be the case 
with those who have devoted much of their time to intense 
study. His shoulders inclined forward, and his light, flaxen 
hair hung much below his travelling cap In his eve there were 
a wildness, and a glassiness, that bespoke, if not alienation of 
mind, at least eccentricity 

During our captivity in quarantine, we endeavoured to kill 
time by relating our several adventures, and, one evening, the 
German, having been called upon to continue our soirees. 
looked round for a while, as though he were waiting for the 
dictation of some familiar spirit - some monitor, like a second 
Socrates, and, with a voice not unresemblmg a cracked instru 
merit, without preface, in his own idiomatic language, which I 
will endeavour to translate, thus commenced ~ 

I came into the world on the same day as Hoffman’s 
celebrated cat Murr, - ay, not only on the same day, but 
the same hour of the day, if the obstetrix kept a good 
reckoning You may smile, gentlemen, but did not one of 
your poets boast that he was Ixirn on the anniversary of 
another great poet C'est une autre affaire, perhaps you will 
say But a cat’s biith, what can that have to do with yours ^ 
Don’t be impatient — much , for it was to this fortunate coinci- 
dence, to the circumstance of my mother’s presenting Murr, 
when a kitten, to Hoffman a gift for which he was ever 
grateful - that I became acquainted with that poet^ painter, 
classic, musician, novelist - that bel esprit, the pride of 
Germany. 

‘Love me, love my cat,’ is an old adage. My affection for 
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Murr begat a return of it m his master, and it was for the 
amusement of my childhood that he wrote I title Zachary, 

Who does not remember Murr - that back which outvied 
the enamel of the tortoise in the brilliancy and variety of its 
colours - that coat, hner than ermine - that voice, whose purr 
was more melodious than the whispered voice of lovers - and 
then, his eye, there was something in it not feline, nor human, 
nor divine, bur enough has been said to shew that he was no 
ordinary matofty or, as your Shakespeare has it, jibe cat I will 
now let you into a secret jsaid the narrator, in a mysterious 
whisper] Murr was strongly suspected of being more than a 
familiar - an emanation, an incarnation, of one to whom 
Hoffman, like C alcott, was so much indebted, - it being to a 
tertam dictation that he owed so many ot his nocturnal and 
diabolical tales, and, among the rest, that marvel of his 
genius, the Vot of C*old I wish to sheu you, gentlemen, what 
gave the bent and impulse to my genius, and how seemingly 
insignificant causes are the parents of the great events ot our 
lives But Murr paid the debt of nature, and Hoffman never 
recovered his loss 

At twelve vears of age I vvis sent to the universitv of 
I eipsic, ind at fifteen was thoroughly nnstcr of the dead 
languages, but my favourite author was Apuleius, the most 
romantic of all the indent writers, and I had got almost by 
heart the first hook of the Golden fully believing in all 
the wild traditions, the fantastic fables, and visions that it 
( nibodied 1 thus early divided the life of man into two sets of 
sensation, but not ol ccjual vilue in my eyes a waking sleep, 
and a sleeping sleep, for it seemed to me, that no one could 
dispute the superior id vantages of the latter in perv.eiving the 
onl> world that is wo»-th perceiving the imaginary one But 
more on this subject hereafter I onlv mention it en passant ^ to 
shew that natural philosophy was the great object of my 
pursuit, and it must be confessed that my tutor - for I haej^a 
private one, and seldom attended the public lectures - was 
admirably qualified to direct this branch of m\ studies How 
he had acquired all his learning was a mvsterv, for he never 
read, and yet had hardly, to all appearance, passed his 
twenty-fifth year Where he had been educated, or from what 
country he came, was equally unknowui - for he spoke all 
languages with equal fluency As Goethe says of the mere 
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kats* ‘Even with those little people one would not wish to be 
alone/ Thus he was a man in whose company 1 never felt 
quite at ease, and yet was attracted to him by a kind of 
resistless impetus Though his features were good, his face 
was a continual mask, his eyes, dark and lustrous, had m 
them an extraordinary and supernatural power of inquisition 
There was an expression m his countenance the most gloomy, 
a desolateness the most revolting, the depravity of human 
nature seemed to him a delight. He was never known to laugh 
but at what would have moved others to tears I hough he 
watched over me as if his own life depended on mine, there 
was hardly a drunken orgy, or a duel, its natural consequence 
(for you know such take place daiK at our universities), that 
Starnstein - for that was his name was not the exciting 
cause You saw me look round just now 1 often fancy him at 
my elbow , and thought, since 1 began talking of him, that he 
whispered in mv ear 

Being destined for a physician, I repaired, after taking my 
degree, to Pans, for the purpose of attending the anatomical 
school There, however, the only dissections in which I took 
an interest were those of the brain, which opened to me a new 
world of speculations one of which was, that all our 
sentiments are nothing more than a subtle kind of mind, and 
that mind itself is only a modihcation of matter I now set no 
bounds to the power of Mater /u, and soon attributed to her 
all creation, being much assisted m coming to this conclusion 
by Buffon and C uvicr Their researches, particularly those of 
the latter great naturalist, prosed to my satisfaction that there 
was a period when this planet was inhabited by a narncle'^s 
progeny of monstrous forms, engendered by a peculiar stare 
of the atmosphere - a dense congregation of putrid vapours 
that brooded over chaos , that all this Megathcnan and Saurian 
brood, those flying liquids, long as the ‘mast of some high 
admiral,' disappeared at the first ray of light, and gave place 
to a new and better order of existences, but as inferior to 
man, or the present race of the inhabitants of our globe, as 
man is to the ape himself the original of our species, as La 
Croix, in his scale of created beings, has proved in demonstra 
tion. But I was the first to discern that crystals arc to be 
produced by the galvanic battery, and animal life from acids, 
to detect in paste, by means of the solar microscope, thousands 
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of vermicular creatures, which could not have arisen from the 
accidental depositions of ova - this genus being, like that of 
eels, viviparous. I will describe to you one of my experiments. 

I got some volcanic dust from Etna, which 1 impasted with 
muriatic acid, and after a time distinguished, though inaudible 
save with an ear trumpet - or thought I could distinguish - a 
hum, like that of fermentation What was my delight to find 
that there was vitality in the mass - that these atoms daily 
grew m si/e* They were of the hug species, not unresembling 
what the French call a punatse Their kinds were two; the 
larger soon began to devoui the smaller, till they were com- 
pletely destroyed, and in their voracitv the survivors preyed 
on each other, so that at last only one, the great conqueror, 
was left ” and he, I speak it to my infinite regret, was crushed 
m handling - so crushed, that scarcely anything but slime, not 
of the most agreeable (^dour, was left upon m> fingers. I had 
promised myself to present him to the I uxembourg, for its 
splendid entomological collection He would have been a 
pri/e, indeed 

I now set no limits to natuie, put implicit faith in the story 
of Prometheus and Pandora - the fhessalian priestesses - the 
resuscit uion of fiippolitus and fancied I could discover by 
what sorcery it was that Medea, 

* with magic spell 

And potent charm evoked the shapes of hell. 

When at her summons Hecate winged her flight. 

And forms of darkness sickening met the sighr 
Here lies a fearful work that loathes the da>, 

1 o wake new being in the extinguished clay 
I hey burst the bonds of Nature - by degrees 
Breathe a false spirit through the frame, it sees 
The wan lips quiver, and erect to view 
It speaks, and draws the vital air anew ’ 

Fully believing in all this, had 1 known Dupuytren, 1 should, 
without hesitation, have asked him the same question as was 
put to Sir FI. Davy, whether he could make a man ? 

This IS a long preface, but it is not foreign to my purpose. 

I pass over several years of my life, and find myself, in the 
summer of i8 -, at Manheim. It is a curious old town, but I 
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shall not stop to describe it. There it was that I first met with 
a German translation of that very ingenious history of Franken- 
stein. Such was my predisposition to a belief in what might 
have seemed to others prodigious, that 1 read it without a 
question or suspicion of its being a fiction The part, however, 
that most interested me was the creation, the scene that 
riveted me most, the creation scene One night I had the 
passage open in my hand, when who should walk into the 
room, arm-in arm, but mv old tutor and that anatomical man 

- that identical phantasmagoric hero Starnstein, after having 
posted him against the oak panelling, turned towards me with 
one of his old Sardonic grins, pointed to his protege, and 
slipped off before 1 could have detained him, had I been so 
inclined, which, to tell >ou the truth, I was not I hid never 
seen him since 1 left college, but wished to renew his acquaint 
ance, and sometimes doubt whether it was not his apparition 
But not so the other He was too palpable to view, and 
without any mistake Thus he was standing m propria persona 

- the human monster - the restored ruin the living phantom 

- the creature without a name I put my hand before mv tves 
more than once, to convince myself that it was only a vision 
such as a feverish imagination conjured up No rattle snake 
could have more fascinated its victim Yes, thcie he stoiid in 
all his horrible disproportion His back, as I said, was against 
the oak wainscot, and his face turned towards me 

Every one knows the effect produced at (*uy’s Hospital on 
the medical students, when the corpse of a criminal, under the 
effect of a powerful galvanic battery, opened its eves, made 
one step from the table against which he was placed, erect 
and stiff, and fell among them Such was the feeling I experi 
cnccd, lest he should advance Horrible sensations for a time 
came over me, there was a lurid glare on all the objects in the 
room, every thing took, or seemed to take, forms the most 
fantastic, and to bear some mysterious relation to the strange 
being before me But by degrees I became familiarised with 
his person, and at length thought 1 should not dislike his 
company, I therefore took up the lamp, which w4s one of 
that classical construction common in Italy, with thref depend- 
ing wicks, and with measured and stealthy steps began to 
approach my visitor But this rashness had nearly proved 
fatal , for that which had given him life had well nigh caused 
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my death so powerful was the galvanism with which he had 
been charged, that the shock struck me to the ground like a 
forked flash of lightning How long I lay I know not, but, on 
recovering, had learned sufficient prudence to keep a respectful 
distance from my uninvited guest There he was in the self- 
same state I now examined him steadily, but, instead of his 
being gifted with the faculties assigned to him by the fair 
authoress, I found he had only \ tahsmanic existence - was a 
mere automaton a machine - a plant without the faculty of 
motion His eyes those yellow eyes so graphically depicted ~ 
rolled pcnduloiisly in their sunken sockets with a clicking 
sound not unreseinbling that of a clock , there was a mechani- 
cal trepidation of ill his fibres, his nerves quisered, but not 
with sensibility, and his whole frame had a convulsive motion, 
whilst his head moved from left to right and right to left, like 
that of a Chinese mindarin As I ga/ed and ga/ed on the 
image before me, I insensibly took a greitcr interest m the 
btf)es rntplumtSy the best definition ever given of the ge«Ms 
homo 1 pitied him, and said to myself, I will bt a new 
Frankenstein, and i greater like Prospero, ! will have my 
Ariel I will have mv Paradox, as Rousseui had his Paradox 
the Paradox of Jean }act]ues was the hate of ill mankind, 
mine shall be its admiration, envy, ind despair I rankenstein 
has left his work imperfect, he has resuscitated a corpse 1 
will make him what 1 hyestes was Yes, I will give him a mind 
1 mind, ves, with a frantic jov I shouted, till the room re 
echoed in loud vibritions - ‘I will create a mind for you, and 
such a mind as man, till now, never possessed’" But, how to 
begin ^ Would Columbus have discovered the New World, 
had he not overcome all the difficulties he hid to encounter 
from the elements^ The clement^ ^ yes, I had to contend, with 
elements also But, how to bring them into subiection was a 
question might well give me pause Such an undertaking, till 
within the last twenty years, would have seemexf prepostcrems 
and absurd But, what were all the physicians and metaphysi- 
cians of old compared to the philosophers of the new schooP 
There are only two sciences worth cultivating ^ phrenology 
and animal magnetism, and it was by their means that I 
hoped to accomplish the great arcanum 

All who know anything of craniology must be aware that 
genius, so erroneously defined by Buffon as the product of 
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Study and perseverance, depends on organisation, and organisa- 
tion only - on the elevation and depression of certain bosses 
in the cerebrum. The cerebellum is another affair Out upon 
It* and, were it not for the continuation of the species, 
perhaps we should be inhnitcly more perfect without it, but, 
at all events, in this case, it was not my intention to meddle 
with the cerebellum Well, with toil of mind that strengthens 
with its own fatigue, I made a discovery which, alone, m any 
other planet, would have immortalised me. 1 found out what 
neither Gall nor Spul^helm ever dreamed of, 1 learned in- 
tuitively, or, rather, by that sense through which we see things 
more real than the dull dross visions to itself in its blind 
mistmaginings I need not name animal magnetism 1 per 
ceived, I say, that every one of those compartments, as laid 
down in the most approved charts of the head, contains a 
certain gas, though it has, like the nervous fluid circulating in 
that curious network of the frame, hitherto escaped analysis 
or detection To this gas 1 have given the appellation of the 
cerebral afflatus, and now felt satisfied that the protuberances, 
or subsidations of the cranium, which have been iisuall) 
attributed to the convolutions of the nerves, called brains, is 
derived from the action of this mental air pent up in its cells, 
each in its own yiiolian cave Newton, when the laws of 
gravitation flashed upon his mind by the apple hitting the 
boss of mathematics, never experienced the proud gratihcation 
this sublrtnc discover) gave me h^orj/ju, I exclaimed, and 
proceeded forthwith to make my preparations 

Ulysses, as all know, carried about with him the winds in 
bladders - a contrivance clever enough before the invention of 
glass, and the Usula of Don Cleophas bottled the lame devil 
Asmodeus 

These hints were not lost upon me 1 set, therefore, my 
mechanical genius to work, and fabricated a number of tubes, 
composed of a mixture of divers metals, such as went to the 
formation of Perkins’s Tractors 1 hese tubes had, At one end, 
tunnels, and to the other 1 attached phials, in the shape of 
balls communicating with them, and so contrived as to open 
and shut by means of sciews, or vices, similar to those now 
used in the air-ciishions, so that the fluid of which 1 was m 
search, once risen (as it is in the natu^’c of all gases to do) to 
the top, might be there imprisoned, and, once hermetically 
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closed, could only escape at my option. These tubes were all 
of one size, but nor so the globes, which I blew of a vast 
thickness, lest it should happen that the expansion of the 
confined air might endanger the security of my retorts, which, 
like steam-engines, did not admit of safety-valves. 

Thus admirably provided, 1 locked up my treasure, as 
carefully as a miser docs his gold, and issued, like a new 
Captain Cook, on a voyage of discovery very much more 
interesting and important than the great navigator's 

The author of that night mare that poem, which, like the 
kaleidciscope, takes, at every turn of the page, fresh shapes (a 
pii//le to his commentators), and that makes wise men stare 
and sets fools blundering f was then at Weimar Fasily 
accessible to a man of genius like myself, and ignorant of my 
motives (which, if he had known, his familiar would doubtless 
have befriended me), Goethe was easily persuaded to submit 
himself to my manipuhtion No patient I ever had was easier 
brought ert rapport From him it was that I sought to extract 
Imagination, ind 1 reconciled m>self to the theft, knowing 
that, however much I might appropmte to myself for the use 
of my protei^e, Cioethe might well spare it Nor would it be 
long missed, consideiing that the vvoiking of his fertile brain 
would soon generate fresh gas to supply the vacuum So 
abundant was tht stream, or steam, thit flowed from my 
fingers’ ends, and thence conducted by my thumb into the 
tube, that my largest globe was, it the first sitting, almost 
hlled to explosion, ind as soon unescipably sealed 

Delighted with the success of my first experiment, 1 now 
deliberated which of my compatriots 1 should next put in 
requisition Unhappily, Kant, that mighty mystic’ was gone to 
the land of shadows himself a shade, bur he had bequeathed 
his spirit to a worthy disciple, who, to the uninitiated, lectures 
in an unknown tongue 1 allude to Sheeling 

rransccndentilism, owing to the habitude of my own 
organs, has always been to me a wonder and i mystery, but 1 
was determined that it should not be so to my adopted son 
The gaseous effluvium which 1 drew from the professor was 
of so extra subtle and super-volatile a nature, that it was long 
before 1 could satisfy myself that 1 had obtained a quantum 
sufficit in ullo vehtculoy as the physicians say , but, by dint of 
pressure with my hngcr-pump, in a happy moment I heard a 
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slight crackling, like that of confined air in a bottle of I was 
about to have said champagne, only that its quality most 
resembles that of Eau de Sclt/. Being now sur de man affaire^ 
I would have given worlds for half an hour with Swedenbourg, 
or Madame Grizon. As I could not resuscitate the dead, I 
passed in review the living, and bethought me ol one who 
had. as they, a religion of his own He was [here the narrator 
turned to me] a compatriot of yours Socrates, according to 
the comic dramatist, made his deities the clouds, and, if his 
busts are to be relied on toi accuracy, was not defacient in 
veneration - of a peculiar kind, certainly, and widely differing 
from that ot the sectarians above mentioned, whose coronas 
- for It IS there that veneration is properly placed possessed 
no ordinary protuberances 

Imperfect, indeed, would the (por^v of my phenomenon have 
been without this great essential, and, therefore, I crossed the 
Alps, and found Shelley at the baths of Lucca I had always 
conceived his Hermaphrodites in the Witch of Atlas as the 
bean ideal of nondescripts, the most perfect of imperfect 
beings, and, oh* 1 sighed that mine could be like that enchant 
ing neutral The great poet’s animal magnetic sensibility is 
well known, and it had been, if possible, increased by \ late 
visit to the Prato bionto, where he had fainted with the excess 
of sweetness of the jonquils that carpet that enamelled mead 
He was, at that moment, full of the conception of his Ode to 
Intellectual JBeauty j and I extracted enough of that particular 
sort of devotion to form a recipe for my /otijxrjs 

Passing through Bologna on my return, I tapped the Bibliote 
carlo Me/7ofonti for three hundred and sixty-hve languages, 
which, strange to say, he had acquired without stirring out of 
his own library 

Travelling night and day, behold me now, as 

‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill ’ 

That little hill was Primrose Hill 1 for a moment looked 
down on the mighty Babylon beneath me, and listened to the 
hum of the ‘million-peopled city vast,’ itself hidclen in a dense 
fog. Our of all the multitude, there was only one whom I 
sought, that one, jifar’ was Coleridge. I found him at no 
great distance, in his own rural retreat of Highgate, and at 
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that time taking ‘his ease in his inn.* No man was more 
accessible. Talking was not the amusement, but the occupation 
of his life; and it must be confessed that he was an adept in 
the an, as should naturally have been a person whose tongue 
was employed for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. For 
the first hve of our interview, the clack of a water-mill, the 
wheels of a steamboat, the waves on a sea-shore, were poor 
comparisons to express the volubility of his org.an. That coma, 
or trance, with which I endeavoured to inspire him - that 
sleep of the soul, which is the awakening of reason - that agent 
unknown - that attribute divine that double existence - that 
fCi^d of the nervous system, Somnambulism, into which I 
had hoped to throw him, was transferred from the operated 
on to the operator. 1 called ro mind the celebrated epigram 

‘Safe from the syren’s tuneful air 
f he sage I fiysses fled , 

But had that man of prose been there, 

He would have talked him dead ’ 

At the same time 1 must admit, that no one ever talked so 
well I he mightv stream, ‘without oerflowing, full,’ rolled 
on, and earned all before it even the floodgates of reason 
He was the despair of the animal magnetist, and I almost 
began to doubt the efficac>, not of the system, but of my own 
powers, when he filled from a quart bottle a bumper of his 
favourite beverage, black-drop, and during its opiate influence 
1 felt a vibration of the tube, like the string of a harp in 
concert-pitch, thrill through evciy fibre of tnv frame, to its 
utmost ramifications ‘/o tmonphe the victory wms complete. 

I will not enumerate any other author w'hom I laid under 
contribution in different parts of Furope, for, though I em- 
ployed the smallest vehicles in my possession, I had great 
difficulty in filling them with original fluids 

My task being accomplished, there is one thing for which ! 
must give myself credit - disinterestedness I disdained to 
appropriate to myself any of the fruits of my labours, trusting 
to my second self having a sufficiency of the afflatus tor both; 
and to his generosity, or gratitude, for supplying me, at any 
time, with any superfluity he might possess. Besides that, I 
looked upon his head as a sort of tmpertum tn tmperto - a 
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head Within a head, on whose resources I might always draw, 
at any time, ad hbitum. 

And now, behold me back to Manhcim. No miser, gloating 
over his stores - no devotee, the possessor of some relic of her 
patron saint - not Psyche herself, with her precious casket, 
felt half the raptures I enjoyed as I turned the key of my 
laboratory. 

I found mv homuncto (which means, I believe, a great ugly 
fellow, though not such did he seem to me) posted exactly 
where 1 had left him, with the same mechanical clicking of the 
eyes, the same oscillation of the frame. And now for my 
reward. 

One by one did I carefully unvalve m> phials, and apply the 
contents to the portals of the brain - the porticoes of my 
mnominato, as the man-fiend is called in the ?romei,^i Sposi. 
Scarcely had I discharged through the olfactory nerves the 
subtle fluids, when I perceived a strange confusion - a thaos 
like that of the elements primeval - ensue, and it was easy to 
perceive that the late arrivals were dissatished with their new 
lodging, finding, doubtless, the apartments not to their taste - 
too spacious, or too confined for their operations I was 
immediately reminded of C asti's Ca:>o dt Coscunza, in which 
the spirits of the hero and heroine - a priest and his house 
keeper, removed simultaneously from the world being called 
back by the prayers of the good peasants of tstramadura to 
reanimate -their clay, by mistake enter the w'rong bodies, so 
that the don finds himself no man, and the donna no woman, 
a circumstance of extreme awkwardness, that elicited from 
the witty bard a simile which may serve to exemplify the 
bizarre position in which our stronger organs found them- 
selves. The translation is, 1 beg to say, by a great hand 


‘As when a fowler, in the leafy season 
Of June or July - it may be the latter - 
A flight of amorous sparrow, thick as bees on 

The housetop, clustering views, and by their clatter. 
And twitter, and lascivious ways, has reason 
To think his distance sure - Bang* At his clatter 
They all fly off at once, and in tfieir terror, 

One gets into another’s nest from error.’ 
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Thus happened it, I should conjecture, with some of the 
newly imported and imprisoned spirits in my innominato's 
cranium It was long before quiet was established in that 
‘dome of thought,’ and I waited, in an agony of impatience, to 
see the effect of my operation. 

I observed a picture in one of the exhibitions ai Pans, of I 
forget what year, the subject of which was Pygmalion and his 
statue. The artist has chosen the moment when the intensity 
of the sculptor’s passion, which is impassable to Love, warmed 
the marble into life As the Italians said of one of their school, 
the I rench painter had made use of came maceraio instead of 
colour We might almost see the roseate light of life and 
youth, as through an alabaster vase, gradually illuminating 
the perfect form of the nymphalept’s creation, and the creator 
himself contemplating, with delight and wondei, the object of 
his adoration 

Mv feelings were different, though not less acute Motion- 
less ns the sculptor, oi ilmost turned to stone as one who had 
seen Medusa, I sroixl, all eyes and ears intently fixed on my 
phenomenon I saw the glasss and unmeaning glare of his 
eves give place to the hre of intelligence, the jaundiced, or, 
rathtr, livid hue of his cheek, disappc ir, like the grev of the 
morning at the upiising of the sun, and, as his lungs became 
inflated, I could distinctly hear the a ii those sounds so 
expressive of inspiration and expiration - at measured inter- 
vals repeated I now expected that his first impulse would be 
to fall down and worship me But, fai from this, what was my 
vexation and disappointment to mark the look of unutterable 
scorn and hate with which he regarded me 1 think 1 now hear 
the floor ringing with his heavy tread, as he paced it back- 
wards and forwards to give circulation to his bhiod, or as 
though waiting for the chaos of his thoughts to be reduced to 
form, ere he attempted to give them utterance At length he 
found that distinguishing characteristic of man above all other 
animals ~ speech His voice w^as hollow, hoarse, and unmodu- 
lated, resembling most a pair of asthmatic bellows, or a 
cracked bassoon, rather than aught human At first, his utter- 
ance, like that of a new born babe, consisted of inarticulate 
sounds, but, after running up and down the gamut of the 
vowels, he put together a variety of words, as by way of 
practice, and with a slow' and laboured delivery, and a sort of 
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telegraphic gestures, commenced an harangue It was com- 
posed of all languages, which he called into requisition to 
express more fully his meaning, or no meaning I have said, 
that his delivery was at first slow and difficult, but as he 
proceeded his facility of pronunciation, his volubility, in- 
creased from a fountain, a rivulet, a river, he poured forth at 
last a torrent of eloquence, which it was impossible to stop, 
or almost to make intelligible in words His merciless iniagma 
tion flew with the speed of thought from subject to subject, 
from topic to topic, in a perpetual flux and reflux It was a 
labyrinth inextricable - an ill-linked chain of sentences the 
most involved, parentheses within parentheses a complica 
non of images and figures the most outre In short, imagine 
to > ourselves the mysticism of Kant, the transcendental phi 
losoph) of C oleridge, the metaphysics of Shelley and 
Goethe, the poetrv of Lycophron, mingled and massed to 
gether in one jargon, compounded of Cireek, Latin, Italian, 
brench, Spanish, German, and bnglish, not to mention 
tongues known and unknown, and you may form some idea 
of his st>lc, bur of his barbarous pronunciation I can give 
you none it was worse than Me/zafonn’s ( *cst beamoup 
dtre 

I now perceived, to my infinite sorrow, that I had done 
infinite mischief b> this Phrengencsis Its ver> creation 
weighed uptin me like remorse upon the guilty I hid now the 
means of knowing that he had nothing to know, >et knew 
nothing 

Thus It was that I found out the I heosophs were light in 
separating entirely the mind from the soul, in considenng 
them diametrically opposite relations - as different principles, 
as the physic and the phrenic And 1 became satisfied that ni) 
paradox had no soul What was to be done now ^ Should 1 
leave the work imperfect, or endeavour to create onc^ Was it 
impious^ I scarcely dared put the question Was not /^-scula 
plus struck dead by the balls of Jove for usurping his power ^ 
Were I to evoke the dead - call up the spirit of Adam himself 
- could he aid me in the undertaking^ At which thc5 imagina 
tion revolted, and shrank back in terror Where lay the 
scent ^ Was there any tradition on the earth, below the earth, 
or above the earth, of the Psycogenesis > The more I re- 
flected, the more was I lost and confounded. Abyssus, 
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Abyssum, In the lowest deep there was yet a lower deep of 
mystery. 

I was about to abandon the task as hopeless, when 1 
remembered the great maxim and axiom of the animal magnet- 
ists, that nothing is impossible to faith But was it an act of 
volition^ Could we command it> Could we inspire ourselves 
with that waking sleep - master our own senses, so as to 
produce such a somnambulism. 

Imagine yourself to have lost your way, benighted amid 
some inhospitable desert, some savage range of Alpine soli 
tildes - far from a path, as you suppose, or the abode of man, 
and when you are about to la\ yourself down and die, in your 
despair, hear all at once the bark of a house dog, and see the 
light streaming from the window of a cottage, and, when you 
enter, hnd a cheerful hie bla/ing in the hearth, and a \oung 
girl, beautiful as the houris, who welcomes you with a voice 
tremulous with delight, and presents to >(>ur parched lips an 
c\c|uisite and life giving cordial 

Ihus was It wnth me, when a scroll of vellum slowly 
uni oiled itself It w is a palimpsest The writing - the work of 
some fdselv pious monk - thit supplied the place of the 
original MSS , gradualK became obliierared, and shewed 
beneath some' characters, dim and indistinct, m a language 
long lost It had been one of the' hermetic books escaped from 
the burning of the Alexandrian I ibrai>, and once belonged to 
that of Ragusa, the last temple of the Cireek and Roman 
muses, when Urban Appendmi and Sorgo were stars in its 
brilliant constellation of talent Oh, the marvellous power of 
somnambulisnU that imparts wisdom to banes, and furnishes 
a clue to all sciences and tongues It was bv ns mysterious 
power that my eyes vere opened the him removed from 
them - that 1 could decipher in the pictured language, above 
the rest, these words, J hehei> Adanute K/wg Then came a 
sarcophagus, iii which was traced in blood the mystical tri- 
angle, enclosed within a circle, the sacred emblem and diagram 
of the Mag! and Brahmans 

Yes, said I, it was m Osins that the bgvptians supposed to 
reside all living beings, the genii and the souls of men. To 
hgypt, then * - there to unravel the mystery 

With my double, my second self, behold me journeying to 
Alexandria. We ascended the sacred stream of the Nile, and 
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found ourselves among the ruins of ancient Thebes My hrst 
visit was to the cavern m which Belzoni had abode for long 
twelve months I instinctively knew that it was only the 
entrance to the Memphis of that once might> city 

My revelation was not a false one At the further extremity 
of the tomb, I discovered, hollowed out of the rock, a subterra- 
nean passage, that seemed to descend into the very bowels of 
the earth With a delight unutterable, I led the way down the 
perpendicular stairs, till we came to a lofty door, the entrance 
to the Necropolis On each side of this door crouched two 
colossal sphynves, as though they were the guardians of the 
place 

No human foot had for three thousand years profaned the 
sanctity of that C itv of the Dead, into which our venturous 
steps were treading 

The winding passage widened as we advanced, when, on a 
sudden a light burst on my tycs that dimmed the glare of our 
torches It proceeded from m>riads of Niphthi limps, held 
by gigantic figures, part man pirt beast, m combinations 
strange as that of the snake man in the Inferno in whom it 
was impossible to distinguish where the man bc'gan ind the 
reptile ended 

These forms were sculptured out of the solid granite, of an 
alabaster whiteness, and m long perspective revealed, brinch 
ing in different directions vast streets, that seemed intermma 
ble I hey vCere like some work of the C imnierians, and lofr> 
as the cavern of Paiisilippo, and on eaeh side were ranged 
sarcophagi innumeriblc, some of marble of a da/zling lustre, 
inlaid with gems, and in workmanship so exquisite, that the 
hieroglyphical pictures seemed as composed of i single piece 
The mosaic on the tomb of the fajh Mehul at Agra was 
coarse in comparison Others were of sandal wood and ebony, 
and covered with piintmgs, as vivid in colour is though they 
had been only finished a single da> The epicurean, when the 
mysteries were revealed to him - Varhek, in the eaves of 
Domdamut*!, can alone give an idea of the sensataons that 
marvellous spectacle, that silence which made itself %o be felt, 
excited 

With an mdehnable terror, that even stilled the eternal 
‘babel’ of my Caliban, we continued *'o pace those Hades, 
popular with the dead, and as the azure light flickered and 
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quivered, like serpents* tongues, from the lamps of the colossi, 
my imagination gifted the vapours with shapes all differing 
trom each other, floating light as the atoms in the sunbeams 
along the walls, even to the lofty roof 

And now, afar off, murmurs were heard. Was it the many 
voices of the dead ^ It became more distinct ’Tis the Nile 
rushing above our heads, swollen with the Abyssinian rains. 
Still we passed on, till its echoes died away in distant music 
among the catacombs. 

Should v\e sink to rest among these labynnthian cells, 
stifled in that dust of centuries, which rose fn^m our feet in 
volumes such were some of the reflections that began to 
suggest themselves, when I was attracted bv an illumination, 
rendered more brilliant thtn the rest by the impenetrable 
depth of pitchy darkness of a cavein at its back This galaxy 
of light proceeded from lamps held bv tw'elve hgures of the 
natural si/e, so admirable as a work of art, that they might 
hive been supposed from th< chisel ol Phvdias or Praxiteles, 
and, on seeing them, 1 no longer wondered at the perfection 
of the bgenn marbles Fhev were grouped round a sarcophagus 
of Fgvptian alabister, which (hcv supported with their hands 
uul arms So cisv and graceful w is thtir attitude, as of 
persons walking for the sculptor had almost given them 
motion - that I fancied them advancing towards me, and 
stepped aside in incUr to let them pass This was my hrst 
impulse Was this the sircophagus of the invsterious scroiP 
Did it contain the sacied emblems*' My heart beat audibly 
with hope 1 approached, and leaned o\tr the shouldei of one 
of the bearers \es' it was there’ the sacred diagram’ - 
thit most perfect of hgures cncU»scd m its mvstic circle’ - 
there^ as I had seen it m mv trance’ The rubies of which the 
triangle were composed threw on the face of the central statue 
a sanguine hue, that gave him the appearance of life, and as it 
played lambcntiv on his features, I ga/cd on them, till I 
almost spoke to him 

Anil now foi the great arcanum’ With hands trembling at 
the sacrilege 1 was about to commit, I pnxeeded to lift off the 
lid of the sarcophagus It yielded slowly vielded - lost its 
equilibrium, and fell with a heavy crash on the floor The 
sound was like that of thunder, and vibratcxl through the 
pitchy cavern in long echoes, which, from their repetition, 
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proved it to be of vast extent - perhaps the hades of the 
Egyptians. 

There lay the iindecaying corpse of the Adamite king, 
enwrapt all save the face, in the winding sheet of death. 
Like to life he was - the hues of life were yet upon his 
cheek - his eves were open, and glared on me with more 
than mortal lustre, and, lit by that reflection, made more 
wan his lips, that moved and quivered, as though he was 
only waiting for me to address him, ere he replied in answer 
to my questions 

At that awful moment, the whole Necropolis rocked and 
shook, as though rent by an earthquake, and there appeared 
to rise on all sides, out of the ground, a multitude of hideous 
fiends, vibrating in their hands torches, from which the ruddy 
fire flew off in flakes Thev came m crowds that seemed to 
thicken as they approached, and loining in one chorus. The 
words were these - 

‘Papal Satan, Papai Satan. Aleppo ’’ 

At that moment all the tombs opened with one accord, and 
the dead that had slept for ages rose slowly out of them m 
their shrouds, pressing forward in throngs from the depths 
of the streets that branched out on every side They advanced 
as to a festival, and the light from their eyes was like that 
of a distant world, whose ashes arc burning after it is 
extinct. 

As they came near, I felt a sort of numbing iciness emanate 
from their bodies, the poisonous effluvium of the grave, 
penetrating to my marrow like a thousand points of steel Yet 
did my heart beat wildly, panting to respire the atmosphere of 
life, struggling between life and death, suffocated amid that 
dust of millennia, the flame of torches, the damp of the 
catacombs. And imagine to yourself, added to all this, the 
daemons of the night howling, roaring m my stunned ears all 
one chorus - those discordant and mysterious words of 
invocation 


‘Papal Satan, Papai Satan, Alcppc!’ 

Then, too, the earth seemed to open beneath my feet, and a 
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red spiral flame issued forth, which by degrees assumed a 
form, a shape. It was, yet it was not, my old tutor Then 1 
awoke, and found it was - A drlam. 



The Bell-Tower 


By HERMAN MELVILLE 


The first wrtter to attempt a :>traight forward short tale in- 
spired hv Frankenstein was the American, Herman Melville 
author of the maritime Llai>btL, Mobv Dick, 
published m iS^i IJnhkelv though this ilatm may at fir^i 
seem, it should be remembered that Melvtlle*:> great white 
whale has been desirthed as \m aiihetype of the more meta 
physical variety of Science button monster* (hy Peter Nuholls 
in his Fncyelopcdia of Science kiction, u hile the hook 

Itself has proved to be utdely influential on modern fantasy 
fiction, especially writers such as Roger Zelazny and Philip 
Jose Farmer who urote a 'sequel*. The Wind Whales of 
Ishmacl 

According to Gerard M Sweeney, an authority on Herman 
Melville, the writer bad probably read hrankcnstein as a 
child, and then consulted the novel again while tiorking on 
his monumental sea story, for ' Ah ah appears as a man-maker 
in Mobv Dick*, say^ Mr Sweeney J his authority is, though 
in no doubt that Mary Shelley's novel wa^ the inspiration fur 
the short story, I he Bell-lower, set in Renaissance Italy, 
about a machine man constructed to strike the hour on a 
large hell, but which instead turns on its creator, Ome again, 
experts have seen this story as a warning of the implications 
of the new era of mec hanical invention and sc lence that was 
taking place in the tH^os when it was written ( uriously, 
when the tale was first published in Putnam’s Monthly Maga 
/me in August appeared anonymously ^ )iist as Mary 

Shelley*s novel had done all those years earlier, and likewise 
led to a certain amount of confusion about the authorship. In 
Melville* s case, it has been argued that it was a number of 
omissions and changes demanded hy the magazine, nervous 
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about the morality of the tale, which resulted in his decision 
to remove his name - but this remains con]ecture The story 
hereunder, however, appears precisely as Melville intended, 
providing yet another important landmark in the development 
of the Frankenstein tradition 


In the south of i uropc, nigh a once frcscv)ed capital, now 
with dank mould cankering its bloom, central in a plain, 
stands what, at distance, seems the black mossed stump of 
some immeasurable pine, hllen, in forgotten davs, with Anak 
and the Titan 

As all along where the pint tree falls, its dissolution leaves 
a nioss> mound last flung shadow of the perished trunk , 
never lengthening, nevei lessening, unsubjett to the fleet falsi 
ties of the sun, shade immutablt and triu gauge which cometh 
by prostration so westwird from what seems the stump, 
one steadfast spear of lichemed rum veins the plain 

From that tree top, whu birded chimes of silver throats 
had rung A stone pine, a metallic aviar> in its crown the 
Bell lower, built bv the great mechanician, the unblest found- 
ling, Bannadonna 

I ike BnlxTs, its bise w is laid in a high hour of renovated 
earth, following the second deluge when the w uers of the 
Dark Ages hid dried up, and once more the green appeared 
No wonder that, after so long and deep submersion, the 
lubilanr expectation of the race should, as with Noah's sons, 
soar into ,Shinar aspiration 

In firm resolve, no man m Furope at that period went 
bevond Bannadonna Fnnchcd through commerce with the 
Levant, the state m which he lived voted to have the noblest 
Bell I ower in Italy f lis repute assigned him to be architect 
Stone by stone, month bv month, the tower rose Higher, 
higher, snail-like m pace, but torch or rocket in its pride 
After the masons would depart, the builder, standing alone 
upon Its ever-ascending summit, at close of every day saw^ that 
he overtopped still higher walls and trees He would tarrv till 
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a late hour there, wrapped in schemes of other and still loftier 
plies. Those who of saints’ days thronged the spot - hanging 
to the rude poles of scaftolding, like sailors on yards, or bees 
on boughs, unmindful of lime and dust, and falling chips of 
stone - their homage nor the less inspirited him to self-esteem. 

At length the hojiday ot the Tower came. To the sound of 
viols, the climax-stone slowly rose in air, and, amid the firing 
of ordnance, was laid by Bannadonna’s hands upon the hnal 
course. Then mounting it, he stood erect, alone, with folded 
arms, gazing upon the white summits of blue inland Alps, 
and whiter crests of bluer Alps off-shore sights invisible 
from the plain Invisible, too, from thence was that eye he 
turned below, when, like the cannon booms, came up to him 
the people’s combustions of applause 

That which stirred them so was, seeing with what serenity 
the builder stood three hundred feet m air, upon an unrailcd 
perch This none but he durst do But his periodic standing 
upon the pile, in each stage of its growth - such discipline had 
Its last result 

Little remained now but the bells 1 hese, in all respects, 
must correspond with their receptacle. 

The minor ones were prosperous!) cast A highly eiuiched 
one followed, of a singular make, intended for suspension m a 
manner before unknown I he purpose of this bell, its rotary 
motion, and connection with the clock work, also executed at 
the time,Vill, in the sequel, receive mention 

In the one erection, bell- tower and clock-tower were united, 
though, before that period, such structures had commonlv 
been built distinct, as the C ampanilc and Torre delT C)roh)gio 
of Sr Mark to this day attest 

But It was upon the great state-bell that the founder lavished 
his more daring skill In vain did some of the less elated 
magistrates here caution him, saying that though truly the 
tower was Titanic, yet limit should be set to the dependent 
weight of Its swaying masses. But undeterred, he prepared his 
mammoth mould, dented with mythological devites, kindled 
his fires of balsamic hrs, melted his tin and Copper, and 
throwing in much plate, contributed by the public spirit of the 
nobles, let loose the tide. 

The unleashed metals bayed like hounds. The workmen 
shrank. Through their fright, fatal harm to the bell was 
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dreaded. Fearless as Shadrach, Bannadonna, rushing through 
the glow, smote the chief culprit with his ponderous ladle. 
Prom the smitten part, a splinter was dashed into the seething 
mass, and at once was melted in 

Next day a poition of the work was heedfully uncovered 
All seemed right Upon the third morning, with equal satisfac- 
tion, It was bared still lower At length, like some old Theban 
king, the whole tooled casting was disinterred All was fair 
except m one strange spot. But as he suffered no one to attend 
him in these inspections, he concealed the blemish by some 
preparation which none knew better to devise 

The casting of such a mass was deemed no small triumph 
for the caster, one, too, in which the state might not scorn to 
share I he homicide was overlooked By the charitable that 
deed was hut imputed to sudden transports of esthetic passion, 
not to anv flagitious quality A kick from an Arabian charger 
nor sign of vice, bur blood 

His felony remitted bv the judge, absolution given him by 
the priest, what more could even a sicklv conscience have 
desired ’ 

Honouring the rower and its builder with another holiday, 
the republic witnessed the hoisting of the* bells and clock- 
work amid shows and pomps superior to the former 

Some months of more than usuil solitude on Bannadonna's 
parr ensued It was not unknown that he was engaged upon 
sonu*thing for the bclirv, intended to complete it, and surpass 
ill that had gone before Most people imagined that the 
design would involve a casting like the bells Bur those who 
thought thev had some further insight, would shake their 
heads, with hints, that not for nothing did the mechanician 
keep so secret Meantime, his seclusion failed not to invest his 
work with more or less of that sort of mvsterv pertaining to 
the forbidden 

kre long he had a heavy object hoisted to the belfry, 
wrapped in a dark sack or cloak, a procedure sometimes had 
in the case of an elaborate piece of sculpture, or statue, 
which, being intended to grace the front esf a new edifice, the 
architect does not desire exposed to critical eyes, till set up, 
fiiTished, m its appointed place Such was the impression now. 
But, as the object rose, a statuary present observed, or thought 
he did, that it was not entirely rigid, but was, in a manner. 
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pliant. At last, when the hidden thing had attained its final 
height, and, obsturel) seen from below, seemed almost 0!“ 
Itself to step into the belfry, as if with little assistance from 
the crane, a shrewd old blacksmith present ventured the 
suspicion that it was but a living man I his surmise was 
thought a foolish one, while the general interest failed not to 
augment. 

Not without demur from Bannadonna, the chief magistrate 
of the town, with an associate - both elderly men - followed 
what seemed the image up the tower But, arrived at the 
bclfrv* they had little recompense Plausibly entrenching him 
self behind the conceded mysteries of his art, the mechanician 
withheld present explanation The magistrates glanced toward 
the cloaked object, which, to their surprise, seemed now^ lo 
have changed its attitude, or else had before been more 
perplexinglv concealed by the violent muffling action of the 
wind without It seemed now seated upon some sort of frame, 
or chair, contained within the domino They observed that 
nigh the top, m a sort of square, the web of the cloth, either 
from accident or design, had its warp partly withdriwn, and 
the crossthreads plucked out here and there, so as to form a 
sort of woven grating Whether if were the low wind or no, 
stealing through the stone latticework, or only their own 
perturbed imaginations, is uncertain, bur they thought thev 
discerned a slight sort of fitful, spring-like motion, in the 
domino Nothing, however incidental or insignificant, escaped 
their uneasy eyes Among other things, rhev prised out, m a 
cc^ner, an earthen cup, partlv corroded and partly encrusted, 
and one whispered to the other, that this cup was just such a 
one as might, in mockery, be offered to the lips of sc^me 
brazen statue, or, perhaps, still worse 

But, being questioned, the mechanician said, that the cup 
was simply used in his founder’s business, and described the 
purpose, in short, a cup to test the condition of metals in 
fusion He added, that ir had got into the belfry by the merest 
chance 

Again, and again, they ga/ed at the domino, as at some 
suspicious incognito - at a Venetian mask. Ail sorts of vague 
apprehensions stirred them. They even dreaded lest, when 
they should descend, the mechanician, though wifhout a flesh 
and blood companion, for all that, would not be left alone. 
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Affecting some merriment at their disquietude, he begged to 
relieve them, by extending a coarse sheet of workman’s canvas 
between them and the object 

Meantime he sought to interest them in his other work, 
nor, now that the domino was out of sight, did they long 
remain insensible to the artistic wonders lying round them, 
wonders hitherto beheld but in their unfinished state, because, 
since hoisting the bells, none but the caster had entered within 
the belfry It was one trait of his, that, even m details, he 
would not let another do what he could, without too great 
loss of rime, accomplish for himself So, for several preceding 
weeks, whatever hours were unemploved in his secret design, 
had been devoted to elaborating the figures on the bells 

The clock-bell, in particular, now drew^ attention Under a 
patient chisel, the latent beauty of its enrichments, before 
obscured by the cloudings incident to casting that beauty in 
Its shyest grace, was now revealed Round and round the bell, 
twelve figures of gay girls, garlanded, hand-in hand, danced 
in a choral ring the embodied hours 

'Bannadonna,’ said the chief, 'this bell excels all else No 
added touch could here improve Hark^’ hearing a sound, 
‘was that tht wind 

‘The wind, t ccellen/a,’ was the light response ‘But the 
figures, they are not yet without their faults They need some 
touches yet When those are given, and the ~ block yonder,’ 
pointing towards the canvas screen, ‘when Maman there, as 1 
meriily cill him - him^ /f, 1 mean - when I lamaii is fixed on 
this, his lofty tree, then, gentlemen, will I be most happy to 
receive you here again ’ 

The equivocal reference to the object caused some return of 
restlessness Howcvei, on their part, the visitors foibore fur 
ther allusion to it, unwilling, perhaps, to let the foundling see 
how easily it lay within his plebeian art to stir the placid 
dignity of nobles 

‘Well, Bannadonna,’ said the chief, ‘how long ere you are 
ready to set the clock going, so that the hour shall be sounded ^ 
Our interest in you, not less than in the work itself, makes us 
anxious to be assured of your success. The people, too - why, 
they arc shouting now Say the exact hour when you will be 
ready.* 

‘To-morrow, Eccellcnra, if vou listen for it ~ or should you 
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not, all the same - strange music will be heard. The stroke of 
one shall be the first from yonder bell,’ pointing to the bell 
adorned with girls and garlands, ‘that stroke shall fall there, 
where the hand of Una clasps Dua’s. The stroke of one shall 
sever that loved clasp. To-morrow, then, at one o’clock, as 
struck here, precisely here,* advancing and pl«Tcing his finger 
upon the clasp, ‘the poor mechanic will be most happy once 
more to give you liege audience, in this his littered shop. 
Farewell till then, illustrious magnificoes, and hark ye for 
your vassal’s stroke.’ 

His still. Vulcanic face hiding its burning brightness like a 
forge, he moved with ostentatious deference towards the 
scuttle, as if so far to escort their exit But the lunior magis- 
trate, a kind-hearted man, troubled at what seemed to him a 
certain sardonical disdain, lurking beneath the foundling’s 
humble mien, and in Christian s>mpath> more distressed at it 
on his account than on his own, dimlv surmising what might 
be the final fate of such a t>nic solitaire, nor perhaps iimnflu 
enced by the general strangeness of surrounding things, this 
good magistrate had glanced sadly. sidcwa>s from the speaker, 
and thereupon his foreboding eye had started at the expression 
of the unchanging face of the Flour Una 

‘How IS this, Bannadonna he lowly asked, ‘Una looks 
unlike her sisters * 

‘In Christ’s name, Bannadonna,’ impulsively broke in the 
chief, his attention, for the first time, attracted to the figure, 
by his associate’s remark, ‘Una’s face looks )ust like that of 
Deborah, the prophetess, as painted by the Morentmc, Del 
Fonca ’ 

‘Surely, Bannadonna,’ lowly resumed the milder magistrate, 
‘you meant the twelve should wear the same jocundly aban- 
doned air But sec, the smile of Una seems but a fatal one 
’Tis different ’ 

While his mild associate was speaking, the chief glanced, 
inquiringly, from him to the caster, as if anxious to mark how 
the discrepancy would be accounted for. As the chief stood, 
his advanced foot was on the scuttle’s curb. 

Bannadonna spoke. 

‘Ecccllcnza, now that, following your keener eye, I glance 
upon the face of Una, 1 do, indeed, perceive some little 
variance But look all round the bell, and you will find no two 
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faces entirely correspond. Because there is a law in art - but 
the cold wind is rising more, these lattices arc but a poor 
defence. Suffer me, magnificoes, to conduct you, at least, 
partly on your way Those in whose well-being there is a 
public stake, should be hecdfully attended ’ 

‘Touching the l<K>k of Una, you were saying, Bannadonna, 
that there was a certain law in art,* observed the chief, as the 
three now descended the stone shaft, ‘pray, tell me, then 
‘Pardon , another time, Eccellenza , the tower is damp ’ 
*Nav, I must rest, and hear it now Here here is a wide 
landing, and through this leeward slit, no wind, but ample 
light Tell us of your law , and at large ’ 

‘Since, I ccellen/a, you insist, know that there is a law in 
art, which bars the possibility of duplicates Some years ago, 
you may remember, I graved a small seal tor your republic, 
bearing, for its chief device, the head of noui own ancestor, 
Its illustrious tounder It becoming necessary, for the cusoims’ 
use, to have innumerable impressions for hales and boxes, 1 
graved an entire plate, containing one hundred ot the sells 
Now, though, indeed, my object was to have those hundred 
heads identical, ind though, I dire siv, people think them so, 
yet, upon closely scanning an uncut impression from the 
plate, no iwo of those five score faces, side bv side, will be 
found alike Gravity is the air ot ill, but, diversihcd in all In 
some, benevolent, in some, ambiguous, in two or three, to a 
close scrutinv, all but incipientlv milign, the v iriation of less 
than a hair's brcidth in the linear shadings round the mouth 
sufficing to ill this Now, Icccllcn/a, transmute thu general 
giavirv into joyousness, and subject it to twelve of those 
variations 1 have described, and tell me, will you not have mv 
hours here, and Una one of them But I like - 
‘Hark’ is that - a footfall above 

‘Mortar, Eccellen^a, sometimes it drops to the bclfrv floor 
from the arch where the stone work was left undressed 1 
must have it seen to As I was about to sav for one, 1 like this 
law forbidding duplicates It evokes fine personalities Yes, 
hcccllen/a, that strange, and to \ou uncertain smile, and 
those fore-looking eyes of Una, suit Bannadonna very well ‘ 
‘Hark * - sure we left no soul above 

‘No soul, Fccelicn/a, rest assured, no soul - Again the 
mortar.* 
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it fell not while we were there.’ 

*Ah, in your presence, it better knew its place, Eccellenza,’ 
blandly bowed Bannadonna 

‘But, Una/ said the milder magistrate, ‘she seemed intently 
gazing on you , one would have almost sworn that she picked 
you out from among us three ’ 

‘If she did, possiblv, it might have been her hner apprehen- 
sion, Eccellenza ’ 

‘How, Bannadonna > I do not understand you ’ 

‘No consequence, no consequence, hccellenza - but the 
shifted wind is blowing through the slit Suffer me to escort 
you on , and then, pardon, but the toiler must to his tools ’ 
it may be foolish. Signore,’ said the milder magistrate, as, 
from the third landing, the two now went down unescorted, 
*but, somehow, our great mechanician moves me strangely 
Why, )ust now, when he so superciliously replied, his look 
seemed Sisera’s, God’s vain foe, in Del lonca's painting 
And that young, sculptured Deborah, loo Aye. and that ’ 
‘Tush, tush. Signore’’ returned the chief ‘A passing whim 
Deborah ^ - Where’s Jael, pray 

‘Ah,’ said the other, as they now stepped upon the sod, ‘Ah, 
Signore, 1 see you leave your fears behind you with the chill 
and gloom , but mine, even in this sunn> air, remain I lark ’’ 

It was a sound from )ust within the tower door, whence 
they had emerged f urning, they saw it closed 

‘He has slipped down and barred us out,' smiled the chief, 
‘but it IS his custom ’ 

Proclamation was now made, that the next day, at one 
hour after meridian, the clock would strike, and thanks to 
the mechanician’s powerful art with unusual accompani 
ments But what those should be, none as yet could say The 
announcement was received with cheers 

By the looser sort, who encamped about the rower all 
night, lights were seen gleaming thnnigh the topmost blind 
work, only disappearing with the morning sqn Strange 
sounds, too, were heard, or were thought to b^, by those 
whom anxious watching might not have left mentally undis- 
turbed, sounds, not only of some ringing implement, but also 
“ so they said - half-suppressed screams and plainings, such 
as might have issued from some ghostly engine, overplied 
Slowly the day drew on, part of the concourse chasing the 
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weary time with songs and games, till, at last, the great 
blurred sun rolled, like a football, against the plain. 

At noon, the nobility and principal citi/cns came from the 
town in cavalcade, a guard of soldiers, also, with music, the 
more to honour the occasion. 

Only one hour more Impatience grew Watches were held 
in hands ot feverish men, who stood, now scrutini/ing their 
small dial-plales, and then, with neck thrown back, gazing 
toward the belfry, as if the eye might toretell that which could 
<>nly be made sensible to the eai, for, as yet, there was no dial 
to the tower slock 

The hour hands of a thousand watthes now verged within 
a hair’s breadth of the figure 1 A silence, as of the expectation 
of some Shiloh, pervaded the swarming plain Suddenly a 
dull, mangled sound naught ringing in it, scarcely audible, 
indeed, to the outer circles of the people that dull sound 
dropped hcavilv from the bclfr> At the same moment, each 
man stared at his neighbour blank!) All watches were upheld 
All hour hands were at had passed - the figure I No bell- 
stroke from the tower Flu multitude became tumultuous 

Waiting a few moments, the chief magistrate, commanding 
silence, hailed the belfry, to know what thing unforeseen had 
happened there 

No response 

He hailed igain and >tt agiin 

All continued hushed 

By his order the soldiers burst in the tower door, when, 
stationing guards to defend it from the now surging mob, the 
chief, accompanied by his former associate, climbed the wind- 
ing stairs Half-wav up, thev stopped to listen No sound 
Mounting faster, they reached the bcifrv, but, at the threshold, 
startled at the specticle disclosed A spaniel which, unbe- 
known to them, had followed them thus far, stood shivering 
IS before some unknown monster in a brake or, rather, as if 
It snuffed footsteps leading to some other world 

Bannadonna lay prostrate and bleeding at the base of the 
bell which was adorned with girls and garlands. He lay at the 
feet of the hour Una; his head coincichng, in a vertical line, 
with her left hand, clasped by the hour Dua With downcast 
face impending over him, like fael over nailed Sisera in the 
rent, was the domino, now no more becloakcd. 
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It had limbs, and seemed clad in a scaly mail, lustrous as a 
dragon- beetle’s It was manacled, and its clubbed arms were 
uplifted, as if, with its manacles, once more to smite its 
already smitten victim. One advanced foot of it was inserted 
beneath the dead body, as if in the act ot spurning it. 

Uncertainty falls on what now followed 

It were but natural to suppose that the magistrates would 
at first shrink from immediate personal contact with what 
they saw'. At the least, for a time, they would stand in 
involuntary doubt, it may be, in mt^re or less of horrihed 
alarm ( ertam it is, that an arquebuss was called for from 
below And some add, that its report, followed bv a tierce 
whi?, as of the sudden snapping of a main-sprmg, with a 
steely dm, as if a stack of sword blades should be dashed 
upon a pavement, these blended sounds came ringing to the 
plain, attracting every eve far upward to the belfry, whence, 
through the lattice- work, thin wreaths of smoke were curling 

Some averred that it was the spaniel, gone mad bv fear, 
which was shot. This, others denied. True it was, the spanuT 
never more was seen, and, probably, for some unknown 
reason, it shared the burial now to be related of the domino 
For, whatever the preceding circumstances may have been, the 
hrst instinctive panic over, or else all ground of reasonable 
fear removed, the two magistrates, by themselves, quick Iv 
rehooded^the hgure m the dropped cloak wherein ir had been 
hoisted. The same night, it was secretly lowered to the ground, 
smuggled to the beach, pulled far out to sea, and sunk Nor to 
any after urgency, even in free convivial hours, would the 
twain ever disclose the full secrets of the belfry. 

From the mystery unavoidably investing it, the popular 
solution of the foundling’s fate involved more or less of 
supernatural agency. But some few less iinscicntihc minds 
pretended to hnd little difficulty in otherwise accounting for 
it In the chain of circumstantial inferences drawn, there may, 
or may not, have been some absent or defective links But, as 
the explanation in question is the only one which tradition 
has explicitly preserved, in dearth of better, it ^Vill here be 
given. But, in the first place, it is requisite to present the 
supposition entertained as to the entire motive and mode, 
with their origin, of the secret design of Bannadonna, the 
minds above-mentioned assuming to penetrate as well into his 
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soul as into the event. The disclosure will indirectly involve 
reference to peculiar matters, none of the clearest, beyond the 
immediate subject 

At that period, no large bell was made to sound otherwise 
than as at piesent, by agitation oi a tongue within, by means 
of ropes, or percussion trom without, cither from cumbrous 
machinery, or stalwart watchmen, armed with heavy ham- 
mers, stationed m the belfry, or m sentry-boxes on the open 
looh according as the bell was sheltered or exposed. 

It was from observing these exposed bells, with their watch- 
men, that the foundling, as was opined, derived the first 
suggestion of his scheme Perched on a great mast or spire, the 
human figure, viewed from below, undergoes such i reduction 
in Its apparent si/c, as to obliterate its intelligent features. It 
evinces no personality Instead of bespeaking volition, its 
gestures rather resemble the lutomatic ones of the arms of a 
telegraph. 

Musing, therefore, upon the purely Punchinello aspect of 
the human figure thus beheld, it had indirectly occurred to 
Bannadonna to devise some mttallic agent, which should 
strike the hour with its mechanic hand, with even greater 
precision than the vital one And, moreover, as the vital 
watchman on the root, sallying from his retreat at the given 
peruids, walked to the bell with uplifted mace, to smite it, 
Bannadonna had resolved that his invention should likewise 
possess the power of locomotion, and, along with that, the 
appearance, at least, of intelligence and will 

\i the conjectures of those who claimed acquaintance with 
the intent of Bannadonna be thus far correct, no unenterpris- 
ing spirit could have been his. But they stopped not here; 
intimating that though, indeed, his design had, in the first 
place, Inrcn prompted by the sight of the watchman, and 
confined to the devising of a subtle substitute for him, yet, as 
IS not seldom the case with projectors, by insensible grada- 
tions, proceeding from comparatively pigmv aims to Titanic 
ones, the original scheme had, in its anticipated eventualities, 
at last, attained to an unheard of degree of daring He still 
bent his efforts upon the locomotive hgure tor the belfry, but 
only as a partial type of an ulterior creature, a sort of ele- 
phantine Helot, adapted to further, in a degree scarcely to be 
imagined, the universal conveniences and glories of humanity , 
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supplying nothing less than a supplement to the Six Days* 
Work; stocking the earth with a new serf, more useful than 
the ox, swifter than the dolphin, stronger than the lion, more 
cunning than the ape, for industry an ant, more fiery than 
serpents, and yet, m patience, another ass. Ail excellences of 
ail God-made creatures, which served man, were here to 
receive advancement, and then to be combined m one. Talus 
was to have been the all-accomplished Helot’s name. Talus, 
iron slave to Bannadonna, and, through him, to man. 

Here, it might well be thought that, were these last conjec- 
tures as to the foundling's secrets not eironeous, then must he 
have been hopelessly mtected with the craziest chimeras of his 
age; tar outgoing Albert Magnus and Cornelius Agrippa. But 
the contrary was averred. However marvellous his design, 
however apparently transcending not alone the bounds of 
human invention, but those of divine creation, yet the pro- 
posed means to be employed were alleged to have been 
confined within the sober forms of sobei reason. It was 
affirmed that, to a degree of more than sceptic scorn, Banna- 
donna had been without sympath) for any of the vainglorious 
irrationalities of his time. For example, he had not concluded, 
with the visionaries among the metaphysicians, that between 
the finer mechanic forces and the ruder animal vitality, some 
germ of correspondence might prove discoverable As little 
did his scheme partake of the enthusiasm of some natural 
philosophers, who hoped, by physiological and chemical induc- 
tions, to arrive at a knowledge of the source of life, and so 
qualify themselves to manufacture and improve upon it. Much 
less had he aught m common with the tribe of alchemists, 
who sought, by a species of incantations, to evoke some 
surprising vitality from the laboratory. Neither had he imag- 
ined with certain sanguine theosophists, that, by faithful adora- 
tion of the Highest, unheard-of powers would be vouchsafed 
to man. A practical materialist, what Bannadonna had aimed 
at was to have been reached, not by logic not by qrucible, not 
by conjuration, not by altars, but by plain vicc^bcnch and 
hammer. In short, to solve nature, to steal into hciv to intrigue 
beyond her, to procure some one else to bind her to his hand; 
- these, one and all, had not been his objects ; bu|, asking no 
favors from any element or any being, of himself, rival her, 
outstrip her, and rule her. He stooped to conquer. With him. 
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common sense was theurgy ; machinery, miracle ; Prometheus, 
the heroic name for machinist; man, the true God. 

Nevertheless, in his initial step, so far as the experimental 
automaton for the belfry was concerned, he allowed fancy 
some little play, or, perhaps, what seemed his fancifulness 
was but his utilitarian ambition collaterally extended. In 
figure, the creature for the belfry should not be likened after 
the human pattern, nor any animal one, nor after the ideals, 
however wild, of ancient fable, but equally in aspect as in 
organism be an original production, the more terrible to 
behold, the better. 

Such, then, were the suppositions as to the present scheme, 
and the reserved intent How, at the very threshold, so un- 
looked for a catastrophe overturned all, or, rather, what was 
the coniecturc here, is now to be set forth 

If was thought that on the das picceding the fatality, his 
visitors having left him, Bannadonna had unpacked the belfry 
image, adpisted it, and placed it in the retreat provided - a 
s(»rr of sentry box in one corner of the belfrv, in short, 
throughout the night, and for some pirt of the ensuing 
moimng, he had been engaged in arranging evcr\ thing con- 
nected with the domino the issuing from the sentry-box each 
sixty minutes, sliding along a grooved \va>. like a railway, 
idvancing to the clock-bell, w^ith uplifted manacles, striking it 
at one of the twelve junctions of the four-and-twentv hands 
then wheeling, circling the hell, and retiring to its post, there 
to bide for another sixty minutes, when the same process w^as 
to be repeated, the bell, by a cunning mechanism, meantime 
turning on its vertical axis, so jn to present, to the descending 
mace, the clasped hands of the next two figures, when u 
would strike two, three, and so on, to the end 1 he musical 
metal in this time-bell being so managed in the fusion, by 
some art perishing with its originator, that each of the clasps 
of the four and twenty hands should give forth its own pecu- 
liar resonance when paited 

Hut on the magic metal, the magic and metallic stranger 
never struck but that one stroke, drove but that one nail, 
severed but that one clasp, by which Bannadonna clung to his 
ambitious life, hor, after winding up the creature in the 
sentry-box, so that, for the present, skipping the intervening 
hours. It should not emerge till the hour of one, but should 
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then infallibly emerge, and, after deftly oiling the grooves 
whereon it was to slide, it was surmised that the mechanician 
must then have hurried to the bell, to give his final touches to 
Its sculpture. True artist, he here became absorbed; an absorp- 
tion still further intensified, it may be, by his striving to abate 
that strange look of Una; which, though, before others, he 
had treated with such unconcern, might not, in secret, have 
been without its thorn. 

And so, for the interval, he was oblivious ot his creature, 
which, not oblivious of him, and true to its creation, and true 
to Its heedful winding up, lelt its post precisely at the given 
moment; along its well-oiled route, slid noiselessly towards its 
mark; and aiming at the hand of Una, to ring one clangorous 
note, dully smote the intervening brain ot Bannadonna, turned 
backwards to it, the manacled arms then instantly upsprmging 
to their hovering poise. The falling body clogged the thing’s 
return, so there it stood, still impending over Bannadonna, as 
if whispering some postmortem terror The chisel lav dropped 
from the hand, but beside the hand, the oil-tlask spilled 
across the iron track. 

In his unhappv end, not unmindful of the rare genius ot the 
mechanician, the republic decreed him a stately tuncral. It 
was resolved that the great bell - the one whose casting had 
been )eopardizcd through the timidity ot the ill-starred work- 
man - shpuld be rung upon the entrance of the bier into the 
cathedral. The most robust man of the country round was 
assigned the office of bell -ringer 

But as the pall-bcarers entered the cathedral porch, nought 
but a broken and disastrous sound, like tnat of some lone 
Alpine land-slide, fell from the tower upon their cars And 
then, all was hushed 

Glancing backwards, they saw the groined belfry crashed 
sideways m. It afterwards appeared that the powerful peasant 
who had the bell-rope in charge, wishing to test at once the 
full glory of the bell, had swayed down upon the rope with 
one concentrated |erk. The mass of quaking metal, roo ponder- 
ous tor Its frame, and strangely feeble somewhere at its top, 
loosed from its fastening, tore sideways down, and tumbling 
in one sheer fall, three hundred feet to the soft sward below, 
buried itself inverted and half out of sight. 

Upon Its disinterment, the mam fracture was found to have 
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started from a small spot in the car, which, being scraped, 
revealed a defect, deceptively minute, in the casting, which 
defect must subsec|uently have been pasted over with some 
unknown compound 

The rcmoltcn metal soon reassumcd its place in the tower’s 
repaired superstructure bor one year the metallic choir of 
birds sang musically in its belfry-bough work of sculptured 
blinds and tr iceries But on the hrst anniversary of the tower’s 
completion - at early dawn, before the concourse had sur- 
rounded It - an earthquake came, one loud crash was heard 
1 he stone pine, with all its bower ol songsters, lay overthrown 
upon the plain 

So the blind slave obeyed its blinder lord, but, in obedience, 
slew him So the creator was killed bv the creature So the bell 
was too he ivy for the tower So that bell’s mam weakness 
was where mm’s blood had flawed it And so pride went 
before the fall 


“ It was not deemed ncecssary to adhere to the peculiar notation of kali in 
time Adhcrenee to it would have impaired the familiar comprehension of 
the story Kindred remarks might he offered touching in anachronism or 
two that fKcur 
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By SIR RONALD ROSS 


There ti> a story told that Str Ronald Rosb {t8s7-I9iS), the 
British phystuau who won the Nobel Prize for medicine in 
1^02 for his discovery of the malaria parasite, was introduced 
to scientific experimentation by reading trankcnstein as a 
young man True or not, and although he went on to enjoy a 
distinguished career as a scientist, Sir Ronald admitted when 
receiving his award that literature had always been his fi^st 
love In fact, he wrote a number of noi els {im ludtn^ C hild of 
Ocean and The Spirit of the Storm) as uell a<i a considerable 
number of fables, poems, satires and his Memoirs (192^) 
Born in Almora, India, he studied medicine at St Bar 
tholomew*s in I ondon before returning to his native country 
to work in the Indian Medical Service from 1S81 99 It uas 
hts research there that led to his discovery of the malaria 
parasite lA 189^ Sir Ronald finished his career as Professor of 
Tropical Medicines at I werpool 

Regardless of whether Mary Shelley's story had been his 
inspiration, Str Ronald Ross was undoubtedly interested in 
the concept of creating and extending life, a fact that is 
evident in The Vivisector which he 11 rote while still living in 
India in 1881 Almost half a century later, in 1928, he was to 
go on record with his belief that a man could live for hundreds 
of years under the right conditions - a statement that had him 
branded as a T rankenstein in some of the popular foutnals of 
the day 

'The best and ultimate test of the ability of man ki live long 
beyond hts present allotted score of years would b^ to have a 
man, from his babyhood up, live in what practically would be 
a sterilised tesUtubef Sir Ronald wrote 'He would breathe 
sterilised air. He would eat sterilised food He would drink 
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sterilised liquids. He would thus be placed as far as humanly 
possible beyond the range of the myriad microbes that in 
many ways are the enemies of man and that bring about 
many of hts ailments Such a man, growing and living under 
special conditions, might live to he 200 * {As a matter of 
interest, this statement inspired the popular American SF 
writer, Wallace West, to write a short story, 'I he Incubator 
Man* published that same year, in which Sir Ronaldos test- 
tube L reature lived for j jo years - only to die as soon as he 
left bis antiseptic environment from catching the 

measles ) 

i he amusing blending of science and humour in the follow 
tng story of The Vivisector has caused several critics to 
compare the best of the author* s work to that of hts famous 
American contemporary, Mark Fwatn Certainly Sir Ronald 
Ross deserves credit as an ingenious fantasy writer as well as 
a great physician 


In the Year i860, I, ha ing completed m> medical studies m 
London, and being a mm of some small independence, deter- 
mined upon visiting the various universities and scientific 
societies ot the world I travelled through Cicrmany, hrince, 
Spam, Italy, Russia, Persia, lurkcy, India and C hina Having 
seen much physic poured down man> throats, and having 
listened to the opposing viesss of hvc thousand professors, 1 
became in the end assured that for most diseases the best 
medicine is water, taken internally I was also convinced of 
the necessity for a better knowledge of Physiology , for unless 
wc know the working ol a watch or machine, how can we 
hope to mend it ^ 1 rulv hot oil poured 111 may do good, but u 
can also possibly clog the wheels Hygiene is the better part of 
medicine, physiology, the best part of both for without it wc 
put on spectacles in the dark Those great mysteries of Life 
and Death, birth, maintenance, action and thought were to 
me Mcxicos, their solution El Dorados. Accordingly 1 set foot 
in America, the land of experiment, with enthusiasm 1 passed 
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eastward, calling on persons long known to me through their 
works; but I was not satisfied. 

At the large city of Snogginsville I met the well-known Dr 
Silcutt, famous for his excellent work on the encephalon of 
politicians. He was as ardent a physiologist as myself; and 
was at the time much excited by his recent excellent discovery 
that gold produces effects different from those of copper 
when approached to the different nerves of those engaged in 
public services. Titillation of the palm with the former metal 
produces contraction of the Hexors, with the latter, contrac- 
tion of the extensors. He was personally tall, sombre, and not 
of a humorous disposition. He lived in his private chambers at 
the Infirmary where I stayed with him so long that we became 
friends. With him there resided an old gentleman, suffering 
from dementia, whom at first I took to be his father. 

The day before the one on which I intended leaving Snoggins- 
ville, Silcutt exhibited to me his private museum of medical 
curiosities. I remember that when we entered the room, he, 
being interested in argument, left the dtxir ajar. Passing from 
specimen to specimen we at last arrived before a most curious 
contrivance. Roughly described, one would have considered it 
a double kind of pump with four tubes (two tubes from each 
pump) leading to a central mechanism. Each pump was a 
heavy square mass meant to be placed on the ground, with a 
piston action; the piston being so disposed as to require 
pushing down and pulling up without a lever. Silcutt seemed 
inclined to pass it, bur I inquired its use; no sooner, however, 
were the words out of my mouth, than 1 heard a kind of 
scream behind me, muffled in laughter. The above-mentioned 
old gentleman was standing looking at the construction which 
had interested me. A quick frown passed over Silcutt’s face, 
and he clutched the other by the arm. The old man lifted his 
right foot and placed it on a low bench close by. His face 
became tumid with blood until his white hair, eye-brows and 
scanty whiskers started out, as it were, in contrast. The veins 
of his neck swelled, and perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head. His teeth were clenched and his eyes bloodshot; and 
though ail this transformation occurred in a few seconds, yet 
he had every appearance of a man who had undergone severe 
bodily exercise. He stooped down as if to lift a heavy weight 
with both hands, and began to pull up and push down with 
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his arms, as if, as I thought, he was working one of the pumps 
described above He laughed and screamed alternately, until, 
after a few seconds more, a foam gathered on his lips, he 
shrieked, and fell down in an epileptic seizure 

Silcutt said, ‘He is not mv father He is accustomed to these 
fits. He has been located with me for twenty years To-night, 
I will give you a manuscript, fully describing this occurrence 
and that machine, upon the condition that you do not divulge 
Its contents until the death of both ol us ’ 

Upon retiring to rest, 1 found on mv bedroom table a 
manuscript signed ‘William Silcutt, U Sc Phil ’ Opening it, i 
read - 

‘I attended Snogginsville Infirmarv as a medical student from 
1858 to 1840 Patrick Maculligan, a man of about forty years 
of age, was resident medical officer He was at the time 
deeply engaged m experimental research on both physiology 
and thcr ipcutics, and needing an assistant, he fixed on me I 
was intensely fond of both these subjects, and we weie often 
engaged together m the laboratorv foi the whole dav The 
Infirmary is situated on \ hill, and is a long building, turrered 
at either end '\l the time 1 speak ol onU one half of the 
structure was occupied by patients At the top of the turret 
belonging to the empty wing, our laboratory was situated. 
Here we worked, ate, uid often slept without seeing anyone 
but ourselves for twentv four hours ir 1 stretch The labora- 
tory consisted of five rooms, an animals’ room for keeping 
live stock, a chemical room, a miscroscopical room, a work 
shop for making implements, and the operation room Ihis 
last chamber was the top central one of the turret and hid a 
window facing westward It was pamred black so as not to 
show the blood that wis often spurted upon its walls In a 
cornel were a basin and ewer lablcs with various knives, 
tweezers, forceps, saws, etc , stood round At 1 yard from one 
wall there was the usual stove with a pipe leading through the 
roof In the middle stood the opciating tabic, which w^e called 
the ahai of science It was a complicated conirivancc, padded 
and covcied with leather, with a waterproof over all. It could 
be so drawn out, or pushed in, as to afford room for holding 
cither a donkey or a guinea-pig at wull. Numbers of fastening 
straps were attached. The door and window were padded to 
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prevent the egress of any sound which might disturb the 
patients below 

'Maculligan was an Irish immigrant He was of middle 
stature, pale of complexion, with light sandy hair He was 
very grave and had large white front teeth His hands were 
long and hairy, and owing to his studies, he was slightly 
bowed and weakly A long scar tut from his left eye to the 
mouth, and the deformity made him the more shy He was a 
Protestant, and when not engaged in vivisection, it wis his 
great delight to read over a book of hymns, which he often 
hummed to himself He told me that he was the son of an 
Irish ph>sician and had left home owing to family quarrels, 
when a lad of seventeen 

‘We had often discussed the awful problem of death ( ould 
It be prevented^ Mav not science hope to hnd its antidote^ 
He said “Seeing that most tissues arc repairable, like bone, 
re-formable, or like skin to be mended by another structure, I 
believe that death does not originate in these parts which may 
be called rather the appurtenances of life than life itself T he 
older the man, the less ibie is he to obtain healing of wounds 
Whv^ Because the healing power is older and less vigorous 
What IS the healing power ^ Where is it ^ hither in the nervous 
system or in the blood, I should say A man dies, not because 
his muscles and organs decay, but because cither the mccha 
nism of his^ brain, cord, or ganglia is so attrite, and worn out 
or his blood is so changed bv continual use, as to be of no 
further service to the body We cannot give an animal a new 
brain, but we can provide him with fresh blood let us try 
then whether the blood be not the scat of life T ht plan wt 
will adopt IS this 1 have constructed an artificial heart which 
mav be filled with the fresh blood of an animal recently 
killed Now we must obtain a corpse which has died of loss of 
blood alone we must quickly after death cut down to his 
heart, and apply the apparatus to his blood vessels, pour m a 
fresh circulation By this means,” he ended, rubbing his hands, 
“I hope to bring the dead to life 

To understand the rest of Dr Silcutt’s narrative, the reader 
should know the course of the circulation This is v^ry simple 
The heart is divided into two partitions, a right and a left one 
The blood enters the right partition, whence it is squirted into 
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rhe lungb, from the lungs it returns to the left partition, 
whence it is squirted all over the body; and from the body it 
hnallv returns back to the right partition, and so on ad 
tnfimtuni The apparatus now shown to Silcutt, described 
without the use of anatomical words, was an artificial heart, 
only rhe two partitions were quite separate, and to be worked 
by ditferent pressure The chest was opened and into the large 
blood-vessels, which convey the blood to and from the heart, 
long indii rubber tubes were inserted so that the blood fiom 
rhe bod> was carried to the right artificial heart or pump, and 
thence squirted back to the lungs, from the lungs it passed to 
the left artificial heart or pump, and ihenct to the body, and 
so on 1 hese artificial hearts were mere ordinal y double action 
pumps, with valves, which sucked m the fluid from one 
direction and expelled it in another, bur having to be com- 
pletely air-tight they were heavily constructed and the pistons 
were worked only with considerable difhculty Each pump 
was placed in a hot water bath to maintain the blood at the 
temperature of 100'’, and one was to be put on either side of 
the dead body 1 o resume the manuscript 

it was some time before a ht sublet t was biought into the 
hospital What was lequircd was a person who had simply 
bled to death without much serious injurv except the wound 
(?f the blood vessels A donkey was kept in readiness to supply 
the required fluid Wc often practised the insertion of the 
India lubber rubes into rhe blood vessel on dead patients, and 
had become so skilful as to be able to finish the operation in 
five minutes 

‘At last, on the morning of yih (>c tuber 1840, a patient was 
brought into the Infirmary with a cut wound on the head 
from which he had bled prtifusely He had been cut with a 
knife in a street row He was a tall, vigore^us man, with an 
immense amount t)f red hair and beird and with a vicious 
lexring kind of expression When I saw him he was fast 
sinking, for the evident drunken habits of the patient did not 
predispose him to recovery I only saw him and attended him 
(except the nurses), amf had him removed to a private ward 
when he died at 1 p.ni. Elaving previously acquainted Maculh- 
gan of the case, I waited below while that gentleman was 
preparing the apparatus. I sent the nurses out of the ward 
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after the panent’s death. I wrapt him in a blanket and drawing 
his hands over my shoulders earned him out. A violent 
storm, which had just broken, gave me greater security. I 
locked the door of the private ward and struggled as I best 
could with my burden up the narrow stairs of the turret 
When 1 arrived in the laboratory, the apparatus was ready, 
and the pumps were standing in their baths of hot-water 
(which was procured from the stove boiler) The donkey had 
been killed, and his fresh blood was in the cavities of our 
machine. 

'Maculligan was flushed with excitement “Now,” he ex- 
claimed, “we shall get at least some knowledge, either a useful 
negative result, or a world-reforming fact “ 

T placed the body on the bed on his left side was the pump 
which I was to work and which sent the blood all over his 
body, on his right side Maculligan supplied his lungs In a 
minute I had fastened the limbs, and made bare the chest of 
the man Maculligan sei/cd the knife, and at one swoop cur 
down to the heart 1 held apart the several parts Almost 
immediately it seemed he had inserted the tubes into the 
arteries and veins, and a few seconds sufficed to sew up the 
chest again, joining the cartilages as well as the skm, and 
covering all the incision with .i quicklv congealing gum to 
exclude the air, and permit breathing T he whole was done by 
ten miniues after death I he corpse was pale, slightly cold, 
the eyelids half-open, and the eves turned upwards beneath 
them Blankets were thrown upon it to retain the heat T he 
storm outside had increased in fury , the ram drenched the 
window-panes, and the violence of the wind was such that the 
whole tower seemed to rock Most unearthly noises, too, were 
caused by it, and the darkeness was so great that we could 
barely see to do our experiment. I could observe Maculligan 
trembling with excitement I myself, though generally stolid, 
was much moved 

‘“Are you ready,” said he, taking hold of his pump and 
speaking hoarselv “Then away,” and down went the pistons 
simultaneously 

'We told twelve strokes no blood had oo/cd from the cut 
in the chest - all was satisfactory'. Another twelve - a slight 
flushing the cheeks. Maculligan stopped, and we both took 
off our coats, the wind howling with tenfold fury. Wc resumed 
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~ suddenly the eyes closed. We went on for fully quarter of an 
hour 

‘ “He IS breathing/’ cried my companion 

‘Most certainly there was some slight action of the dia- 
phragm Macuihgan suddenly motioned me to stop, and going 
up to the patient listened to hear the breathing While he 
looked into the man’s face the eyes suddenly opened, following 
my friend, who sprang back to his pump, trembling violently. 
Wc went on silently, the man, all the while, watching Maculli- 
gan whose hair seemed stiff, and whose face was so changed 
that I should hardly have known him I myself was so as- 
tounded that I could not ctmceive the octurrence as real We 
had never expected ihit there would be anv recovery beyond 
a comatose condition 

‘Suddenly the man, who ippeared as if recovering from 
chloroform, said aloud, “Lave it, will you “ 

‘ “1 cave what asked Macuihgan, hoarsely 

‘“Lave pulling that out of the ground, for sure it goes bang 
through the wurrld, and is clamped on the other side. It’s o' 
no use “ 

‘“Redid," he tontiiuicd, “but ve're the rummiesf egg-flip 
iver I came across " 

*“Lgg flip* f h, bov cried Macuihgan, laughing cxcitcdlv 
“Yoirre mother " 

‘ “What*" said the man, smiling with one side of his mouth, 
“you an a wag, you air a kind o' w ig as tells lootlicrus tales 
to ta> totallers at tavmatins, >ou air " 

‘“No, I ain’t now,” exclaimed m> friend, lifting his i.hin, 
and winking m an excited, read) hoy kind of manner 

‘“W,al, friend,” continued the paritiit, “kep voiir 'air on, 
an’ nobody ’ud tell you w ain’t a Quaker But you’re too 
quaky for your cxcupation ~ I tak it you're a water-works 
man, with that ’ore pump, eh ^ friend *' He then spar into the 
air 

“‘What makes you think that, boy,” answered my compan- 
ion, putting his tongue in his vheck, md pumping vigorously. 

“*Wal,” returned the other, laughing roughly, “I guessed 
you war by your complexion 1 sav,” he continued, winking, 
“you don’t often git your pipes bunged in these parts by 
vivisections does yer - no vivisected babbies, now - eh 

* “Not I, lad, not I,” laughed Macuihgan boisterously 
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‘‘‘That’s odd now! och! man, sure, an wasn’t I a vivisector 
m ould Ireland, an a phesycian.” 

*“I hope you got many of ’em,” laughed the other. 

“‘Many o’ wot?” 

“‘Fees - you said you were a feesycian.” 

“‘Wal,” laughed the man, winking, “just you write that 
’ere goak in ycr diary and have a dinner on the annivasscry of 
it. ivery year. Yes. sir, I was a physician, and, sure, an 
eminent one and got me thousand a year, and lived in Merrion 
Square, bedad. But I went in for physiology - I went in lor 
physiology, and so got ruined. I say! won’t the devil give me 
hot for my vivisecting - for the cutting - eh ? For the fastening 
up - eh? ‘You should have taken the trouble to gi\e chloro- 
form,’ he’ll say. But I don’t care a doight for the devil - eh ^ - 
nil lam dead ~ eh ? sniffle wink ?” 

“‘But what if you are,” cried Maculligan, loudly, “fch, boy, 
what if you are 

‘“Hey^ Wal, stranger, 1 guess you air goin' it with that 
’ere pump. I say,” he called out suddenly, “stop it, will you’ 
Every push sends a throb in me chist, you skippin’ 
spalpeen.” 

‘The patient seemed to become alarmed. He had kept his 
eyes fixed on my associate; he now turned them upon me, 
and I saw that he recogiu/ed me. 

‘He began to pull at his wrists and ankles, when Maculli- 
gan, not knowing what he was s.iying, kept on repeating, 
“But, what if you are dead 

‘All thus while wc were both pumping without intermission. 

“‘Aha’” hissed the man, his face wearing a horrible expres- 
sion, “what IS this? What is this? I am dead! Begorra, I died 
just now - 1 died of a cut on the head, and drank a bottle o’ 
whiskey upon it to die drunk’ Oh, Lord’ 1 see it - ochonc’ I 
am in hell, and 1 am drunk still!” He wrenched again at his 
wrists, screaming. 

“‘So you are. Par,” cried my friend. “So you arc.” 

“‘Ah! Lord! What ’ull they say if I come up to court 
drunk! Maybe I have been in court already, bqt was so 
inebriate I did not know it, and have got damned oUt o’ hand, 
with never a bit of a voice in the matter.” 

“‘So you have, Pat, so you have. You were dca4 drunk in 
the dock, you were.” 
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‘“Ah* krimy,” groaned the man, his eye wandering down 
to the instrument stuck in his chest, the stitches in his skin 
and the tubes leading to the pumps. “Och* St Pathnek, I see 
It* And my punishment is, to be done to as I have been done 
by And you arc a couple of devils, and 1 a vivisection, and I 
shall be vivisected for iver and ivcr, wiirrld without end Oh* 
Lord ~ damn damn ~ damn 

‘Here Maculligan inadvertently missed a stroke which 
caused the patient to gasp violentK 

“‘Now, don’t do it again, honey,” he continued. “Pll swear 
no more, purty decvil that ye are, I did not mane to chaffer ye 
)ust now but ye're the wittiest devil, trulv speaking, that I 
iver saw on earth, oi in h or anywhere Yfiu'il not be 
studvin’ much on me iU)W, will vei, dear^” 

“‘Wc shall not do mtirt than tie up your bilt duct and 
establish a hstula in your side to-day, friend,” said Maculligan, 
winking it me 

‘ “And will \ou do that ** Oh * crikey 

‘“lomonow' we arc going to lav out a piece ol your 
mesentery under the microscope to sec ihc blood circulate ” 

‘ ‘Oh, sarnmy* And what hill \cr do the dav aricr^” 

“See how much ot your brains wc can slice oft without 
stopping vour thinking ” 

“‘Why, >er don’t imagine I think with the pit ol m\ 
stomich, do ver-' One blessing ver’ll hive to la\e it scion, toi 
there ’ull never be a pickin’ place Ictr on me carcase ” 

‘ “Not a bit ot It, rnv dtai su,” roared Maculligan, who 
seemed mad from excitement “Yon heal up in one place as 
soon as we go on to another “ 

“‘Well, that knocks all hope out ot nu But what arc ve 
doin’ now 

“‘Injecting \ou with donkey’s blood to see it you will 
bra> 

‘“I'll not do that, anyway, but 1 tell you what, I feel 
uncommon sharp and witty like 1 ’ud advise vou to try a little 
of the same mixture. Yer nor agom’ to have any alcoholic 
experiments on me, inend, an ye^'’ 

“‘No why^“ 

“‘Wal, yer might find out how much whuskey it hill take 
to make me drunk, anyhow, honey O Lord*” he ejaculated, 
looking round, “hc^w well 1 know them scalpels, directors. 
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retractors, bone-forceps, aneurism needles and the like, and 1 
have often done all the experiments you have mentioned/’ 

‘’At times the man dropped the coarser Irish brogue, and at 
other times used a Californian slang 

“‘You sec,” he continued, “I was a man of some eminence 
in the medical profession ” 

‘ “And how did you lose that eminence 
‘“One day I was up to the ears in thought about me theory 
of diabetes, when a poodle happening to bark about me heels, 
instead of kicking it away, sure enough I put it m me pocket, 
thoughtlessly ” 

‘“WelP” 

‘“Well, that poodle belonged to the vice-quecn, or the vice- 
roy ess, who offered a hundred pound tor it Now a rapscallion 
saw me pockit the poodle, tould a policeman, who followed 
me as I went home one day, entered me house, got up to the 
laboratory and found the identical poodle with a pay in its 
fourth ventricle, and a pin m its curvickle ganglion They had 
me up for dog-stealing, pst as I had complated me work on 
the subject in hand, and instid of putting me m the Royal 
S<Kiety, put me m a common prison When 1 got out 1 took to 
drinking and went to Ameiica and the dogs, and I’ve got 
there now, begorra’ Yer will not give me chloroform, thin, 
honey, or a gin-cocktail now ^ Be [esiis, how the devils are 
howlin’ Found about*” 

‘During this extraordinary conversation the wind had risen 
still more, and the turret was plainly felt to rock to and fro 
The evening, too, began to hasten in, aided by the black, 
scurrying rack that obscured the sky We had been toiling for 
more than an hour, having to keep time like rowers My arms 
were getting tiied, and I was profusely perspiring Masulligan 
was shouting and laughing like a maniac or drunkard, his face 
bloated with excition and his long light hair hanging over his 
eyes Suddenly I cast my eyes on the thermometer in the bath 
which maintained the heat of the blood at the necessary loo" 
It stood at 97 4" The fire in the stove was getting low. 

‘I said “The fire is getting low, it must be rcplctnshc*d ” 
‘“You pile It up then,” said Maculiigan, “wc must leave 
off together ” 

‘At a signal from him we both ceased pumping and I. who 
was nearest, rushed to the stove, knocked the lid off and 
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poured m, in my haste, the whole scuttle full of coals. When I 
returned the patient had fainted we immediately resumed 
‘1 said *‘Hc was nearly out then, Maculligan " 

‘ “Wor’s that muttered the patient, coming round. “Tarna- 
tion take you deevils, how did you gumption that my name 
was Maciiiligan 

* “Is that so inquired Maculligan 

‘“Is that so^ I guess it is josephus Maculligan av Maculli- 
gan C astle, ( ounty I citrim, son av old Maculligan av the 
same, and be damned to ver*” 

‘No sooner were these words uttered than my companion 
uttered the most horrible yell I ever heard 

‘“You arc my brother,’* he shrieked, “Ha’ ha* look at 
this**’ showing the long scar on his lace I he patient’s |aw 
dropped, and he \iolentl> struggled, but when m> friend re- 
laxed the speed of pumping he fell back, and began to groan 
‘“Oh* oh* Is It me brother the\ have put to plague me, me 
twin brother, who I knocked about and gashed down the 
cheek because he was after bein’ hvc munutes older than 
myself tnd had got dl the piopartv ^ Ye are nut dead, Pathnek 
dear^ Ye aie no ghost, avic^ Ye will not torminr me though 
voiir father ind me diuv vou to Amerikv 

‘“No, no,” shouted Maculligan “I am alive* You are 
ihvc* We arc all ilive’ I \m surgeon of the Snogginsvillc 
Inhrmary I have made an invention for reviving the dead bv 
means of miectmg hot, fresh blood into his veins I required a 
case for experiment, whuh had mciclv bled to death You 
were the hrsi that presented If we leave off pumping for five 
minutes, or the stove goes out, letting the hot water cool, the 
blood will clot in the machine and you will die immediatelv 
*1 cannot describe the face of josephus Maculligan during 
this recittl He buist forth into oaths, upbraiding his brothei 
for attempting such an experiment, and shrieking for help 
but the wind out shrieked him He praved and cried alter- 
nately My arms were getting intensely tired, and m> back 
was aching, owing to the necessary stoop of the body Sud- 
denly the setting sun, which was almost touching the hori/on, 
gleamed out from rhe clouds, and pouied a red glow on 
Patrick Maculligan’s face. I shall never forget its expression 
he seemed to have Ixjcomc more like an ape than a man His 
face was turbid and red, his mouth drawn back at the 
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corners, showing all his reeth and the very gums. His tongue 
hung out, the large veins of the throat and forehead stood 
prominent, the long scar on the check glistened white, and 
seemed to have contracted in length, drawing up the upper 
lip, and showing the canine tooth of that side His necktie and 
collar had burst open, and he panted cjUKklv like a dog, while 
his c>cs, round and lidless, glared on his brother, not with 
anger or tear, but without any expression at all The one 
beam of blood-red light, streaming m from the window seemed 
to rest upon him on purpose, and, as ir were, moved and 
twined amongst his hair. He alone was visible all the rest of 
the room was dark, toi the ra>, after U)ULhmg him passed 
mio the workshop beyond 1 could sec that his hands which 
were working the pump were swollen and veined 

‘He said “You ha\e wronged me We arc twin brotheis, 
and I being the weaker should have been protected bv you, 
rather than bullied We both loved Lucy Hagan, but she 
preferred me One day I said *l have brims, 1 don't want the 
propertv , I will ask Luev to niarrv me, and we will go to 
Amenka’’ I went to ask her ptssmg through a wood ^ on 
were there telling trees 'You threw the hatclur at me, sivmg 
'I’ll knock the Polly Belov dear out ot vou’’ I he stetl cut my 
check A week atterwards I presented myselt to 1 ucv She snd 
she would think about it, and m tht evening sent me i refusal 
written in french and a hvmn book with her favourite hymns 
marked She informed me thar she was going to mairv vou 1 
called upon her to thank her for the hvmn book, and murdered 
her on the spot 1 then proceeded to Amtrica when i heard 
that my father was found dead m bed I said ‘My brother 
Joseph has murdered him ’ Both oi us being murdereis, it 
was natural enough that we should go a step further and 
become vivisectors, and this is our punishment *' 

'“Wal," returned the other, spitting into the ray of light, “I 
guess I’d rayther be vou than me m this here mvestigition of 
nature. You are payin’ interest and prmcif»al together ot that 
’ere loan across the cheek I gave yer It yer cannot k<fp up that 
elber-jiggerm work much longer, 1 will be much obiceged if 
you will ax someone to come up and relieve yer, and bring up 
a drop or two u’ somethin’ cooling, cas I am feeling tarnation 
warrum.” 

"‘\t cvibCT of us stop for two minutes you are dead, clear*, 
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and there are no more donkeys in the establishment,’’ an- 
swered Patrick. “It won’t do for only one to pump, because 
that will burst up your vessels. And it won’t do to call, 
because no one will hear. It would take at least four minutes 
to get to the occupied wing of the building and back and by 
that rime clots would be sure to form, any one of which 
getting in your brain would kill you slick.’' 

‘“Wal,” asked Josephus, “and cud not both of you go and 
divide the distance atween ycr^ 1 am getting as hot as a tay- 
pot “ 

‘Looking at the thermometer in the water-bath of my 
pump, I observed it stood at loz® The fire in the stove, 
drawn by the violent wind, was beginning to roar through the 
heap of Loals. 

“‘1 urn on the cold water,” said Patrick 

‘It came from the tap with a gush, then stopped ~ the 
water-pipe had been broken by the btorrn 1 he thermometer 
was rising - d it passed izd* the blood would be heated to the 
same temperature, and would certainly become coagulated, or 
vsould coagulate the nervous matrei of the patient We left 
od, and I rushed ro the stove the poker and shovel had both 
been sent to he mended, I he patient w as gasping 

“if YOU stop me circulat»on again, ver spalpeens, I’ll skin 
>er,“ he said 

‘We resumed. The light had left Patrick’s face, but the stove 
glowed out m the darkness, and we heard the roaring of the 
flames. Patrick was staggering like a drunkard, and breathing 
stertorously His longue was hanging further out, the corners 
of his mouth were drawn more ami more backwards, and at 
every stiokc he pulled, his ears twitched In m\ hands there 
was no feeling left, for as said before, the pumps were very 
stiff. 1 pushed and pulled mcclunicallv , there was a dead pam 
at my heart, I could think of nothing, ni) eves were glared, 
ail I saw was the thermometer slowly using, losephus was 
struggling and howling. 

“‘Arrah, now," he cried, “ye're running fire into me. Lave 
It will ycr, I guess I'll get up and puinmei ver both." 

‘We stopped for a second, when he yelled out, “CJo on yer 
heil-sparks, or I’ll report ver behaviour to the deeviL O 
Lord,’’ he groaned, “here’s faver and no ague.” 

‘i he thermometer had reached 
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continued Josephus, “this *ull put me in the very 
best trainin' for hell cud be imagined. I shall ask for a place as 
head stoker aher this, for I shan’t flinch at no fire agin “ 

Tatrick tried to speak but could not The flames m the 
stove shot up through the coaling-holc at top The thermom- 
eter stood at io 8 % a temperature seldom reached by the most 
violent fevers 

‘josephus said, “1 poisoned me father with opium and 
drove me brother to murder his sweetheart, but they ought to 
let me into heaven arter this, for it’s punishment enough sure 
It's plaguey hard on a poor boy to make him die twice - to 
make him pay over agin for his ticket to tarnation Ah* lads 
kep It up, lads Though ve're a runnm’ the red hot blood o’ 
ten thousand jackasses biled in the boilers av the emtre of the 
wurrld into me Ah orta, kep it up* Though ye arc a sweatin' 
away yerselves, till there is nothin’ left av yer but ver skilitons, 
and a little ile m ver boots, vet kep it up, lads, kep it up* 
Brayvo, bra wo* oh’ but the warrmth the warrmth* I'll tak 
me whuskv cold, 1 thank vou Ice* Thanks, I wull pst tak i 
limp o’ the same ” 

‘He then ceased talking and struggled violently 1 he last he 
said was, “Good-bye, Pathrick, I’ll vivisect yei, i other side o’ 
lourdan,’’ 

The thermometer had leached ii 6 5 ® I he howling of the 
wind was awful Patrick was rolling from side tf) side I he 
perspiration ran down over my eyes I could not feel my arms 
below the shoulders Patrick suddenlv drew in his breath 
sharply, gave a yell, threw up his arms and fell on his face 
Josephus by a last effort wrenched his arms loose, sat up, 
clutched at his throat and fell back At the same moment the 
storm blew in the window with a crash In came the tempest 
and rain, a spiral of flame shot up from the stove, and I was 
hurled to the ground 

Tt was morning when 1 woke The stove was put and 
Patrick sleeping soundly 1 could not stand, nor move the 
arms below the elbows As best I could I crawled downstairs 
for assistance 

‘Josephus Maculligan was stone dead, and was soon buried. 
Patrick lives, but he is demented and suffers from attacks of 
epilepsy I am myself quite well 


‘(Signed) Wii HAM vSii c ui r.’ 
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Such was the remarkable manuscript I read, and f may well 
be believed when 1 state that so great was the horror of 
vivisection which 1 derived from the perusal of this account of 
the impaling and exhaustion U) death of living beings, that I 
took to collecting butterflies m the summer, and hunting in 
the winter, neglecting the medical profession altogether After 
the death of Silcutt and Maculligan, I lelated the story to the 
President of the C lub for the Total Abolition of Vivisection 
He asked me down to the country branch of that club, where 
I was to read the manuscript 

After our interesting pigeon battue, where more than two 
hundred birds were killed, we dined I then read the work, 
which hlled the members with such horror that they pissed 
fortv-hve resolutions upon the spot, ind hmshed the day with 
an oyster and white ban supper I am sure that the reader 
who Ixlieycs this atriKious and fearful tilt cannot become 
ainrhinu but i lotul Anti vwiHitKinisl 



The Future Eve 


By VILLIERS DE l’ISLE ADAM 


It was not until 1886 that the first female creature was 
introduced into the Frankenstein canon with The Future Eve 
by the fin-de-stecle French author, Vdliers De Lisle Adam 
{1840-188^). This extraordinary man, a Count by birth who 
belonged to a shabby-genteel family of old Breton aristocrats, 
endured a *manu and poverty-stricken existence in Pans,' 
according to his biographer Alan Reitt, writing plays and 
poetry and a senes of beautifully polished weird stories, the 
best of which were later collet ted as Contes Oucls (C.ruel 
Tales, iS8^). Little was, in fact, known for years about the 
Count beyond the remarks of his immediate circle ~ one of bis 
devotees, Stephane Mallarme, the symbolist poet, declaring 
wryly in t 88^, Ills lifef I search for anything that corresponds 
to that expression: truly and in the ordinary sense, did he 
live^* 

The Count's life was, in fac t, very much that of a Bohemian . 
living in a succession of squalid lodging houses : writing in 
cafh and beerhouses where be talked and drank endlessly , and 
provoking duels with friends while at the same time pursuing a 
trail of wealthy heiresses, one of whom he hoped to marry and 
thereby end his poverty. This, like his ambitions for hts plays, 
steadfastly eluded him ~ but he is still remembered today for 
(Tuel Tales and L’Fve Future, which is regarded as *one of the 
pioneering works of Science Fiction' by Richard Holmes; and 
*an important contribution to the Symbolist movement,' accord- 
ing to Peter Nicholls. Vtllter De Lisle Adam dedicated the 
story of hts artificial woman to *aux reveurs, aux ratlleurs* - to 
dreamers and scoffers - and probably would not be surprised 
to learn that no popular edition of the novelette m English 
appeared for almost half a century. 
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The Future Eve describes how a remarkable scientist, Profes- 
sor X (believed to be modelled on the American inventor, 
Thomas Alva hdison) creates an artificial woman for his 
friend and benefactor, a wealthy and handsome young lord 
who has despaired of ever finding a suitable wife. I he descrip- 
tion of the making of this perfect young female is one of the 
best accounts of its kind in all fiction, while the story itself is 
fascinating for Us philosophical and ironic comments, as well 
as the accuracy of its scientific prophecies I he following 
translation of the story uuis specially made by Florence 
( reu'e Jones for Argosy magazine 


! 

leu miles the gieat seething eitv there stands a large 

house in the ttntre of a network ot eleetnc wires, sur- 
rounded bv wide, solitary grounds A beautiful green park 
and shadv, gravelled paths lead from the massive iron en- 
trance gates to the isolated mansion I his was the home of 
the world famed inventor and master electrician. Professor 
X 

The svientisi, a man of about forty vears, had more the 
appearance of a distinguished artist than a plodding scien- 
tist It almost appeared that the face of rhe artist had been 
transformed into that ot the inventor I he two had the 
same congenital aptitude with different applications, like 
mysterious tw'ins who had dcvclojved their individual genius 

About five o’clock in the afternoon of a late autumn day 
rhe professor lerircd into the seclusion of his private labora- 
tory, a small grey stone building standing in rhe rear of his 
large abode. A few minutes before he had dismissed his five 
pupils, devoted followers, scholarly and clever, upon whose 
(Jiscretion he could count, and who were his chief help in his 
scientific work. 

Alone, seated in his great leather chair, a cigar in his 
mouth, his huge frame enveloped in a loose-fitting cloak of 
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black silk, he seemed lost in thought. With eyes fixed and 
absent, he ga/ed into space, but his mind was working 
actively 

On his right was a high window opening toward the 
flaming w'esr - the glowing sunset casting on all objects a red- 
gold mist. In the room were moulds of various shapes, instru- 
ments of precision, piles ot blue prints, strange wheelwork, 
ele».tncal apparatus, telescopes, reflectors, enormous mignets, 
bottles full of peculiar substances, slates covered with 
quotations 

Outside, from besond the hori/on, the setting sun rhiew us 
last ravs on the curtain of maples and pines which overhung 
the steep cliffs near h\, and illumined the room at moments 
with splashes of bnliiance The golden ra\s were reflected on 
all sides from crvsral facers 

The air was keen I here had been a heavy storm during the 
da>, and the ram had soaked the lawn and drenched the 
blown flowers in their gieen boxes under the vMiideiws C re^ep 
ing plants anel ferns hung somewhat awrv from their iron 
baskets, due to the violence ot the ste>rm In the subtle urge of 
this atmosphere, the strong and keenly vivacious thoughts <d 
the scientist became attenuated, influenced by the meelitutvc 
spirit and the twilight 

Although the inventor’s hair was grtving on the temples, 
his f,icc wasl^ovish, his smile was frank ind winning Areiund 
his mouth were" little lines which told of the struggles ind 
hardships which he hid cncounterexl m the eirlv davs of his 
career It had been bitter uphill work, hut he now stood on 
the pinnacle e>f fame, he was positive in his opinions, espoiis 
ing even the most specious of the‘oiies only when dulv hul 
warked in facts A humanitarian, he was prouder ot his 
labours th in of his gt^nius 

Like an ordinary mortal, he some limes abandoned himself 
to most fantastic and bi/arre reflections And now he com 
muned with his c^o, humbly, sadiv. 

‘How late I come in hiirnamty ’s history,’ he mused. ‘I 
should have been born centuries ago Alas, I have cfHne into 
this world very late * 

He arose from his chair and began to pace up aitd down 
the laboratory as he thought of the great happenings of olden 
days which could have been turned to the world’s advantage. 
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In the midst of his meditations he heard the voice of a young 
woman speaking softly near him. 

‘Master’’ came the murmur 

And as vet there was not the shadow of a form to be seen. 

The processor had starred at the ghost K sound. 

‘You, Sowana he asked aloud. 

‘Yes,’ said the voilc. ‘This evening I needed a good sound 
sleep, so I took the rmg 1 have it on mv finger now. There is 
no occasion for you to raise vour voice to its natural pilch 1 
am ijuite near you, and, for the last few minutes, I have been 
listening to vou speaking vour thoughts ali>ud like a < hild.’ 

‘Yes, Sowana Hut, bodily, where are you 

‘I am sn etched out on the fur rugs in the vault behind the 
bush where the birds are 

‘MadaU SLcms to be asleep I have given her some io/enges 
and some pure water, and well, they have made her quite 
animated ’ 

I ht invisililc being whom the unentoi had called Sowana 
laughed as she uttered the last word Her voice, discreet and 
U)w, c ime fiom the folds oi a velvet cuitam, larried from the 
disraiicv* bv the eicctncil ciiricnt in the sonorous, vibrating 
plaque in the portieres, <»iu of the piofessor’s new condensa- 
lors through which the pronunciation and ihe tone of the 
voice weie distinctU transmitted 

‘Tel! me, Mrs Andeison,’ he rcsumc'd, ‘arc you sure that 
vou can hcMi what another person savs \o me in this room - 
now, in the state (hat vou are in 

‘\cs, if you speak distincilv, verv low, between vour lips, 
(he difference m (he intonation between vour voice and the 
replies enables me to understand the dialogue absoUirelv \ou 
see, 1 am like one of the |inn of tht ring in the I housand and 
One Nights " ’ 

‘ Then, it that is the case, if I were to ask vou to attach the 
telephone wiie by which von speak to me, at this moment, to 
the person of our beautiful young friend, the miracle m which 
we are both interested would take place 

‘Without the slightest doubt I am positive of it,’ declared 
the voice. ‘It is a prodigious thing, ingenious and idcaK but, 
worked our accorciing to these calculations, it will come about 
naturally 

‘Now,’ continued the voice, ‘for me to be able to hear you 
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in this marvellous state in which I am at this moment, 
penetrated as I am with the living fluid m the ring, there is no 
need for you to have a telephone, but in order that you or any 
of >our visitors should hear me, the mouthpiece of the tele- 
phone which 1 am holding now must be in connection with 
something which will correspond with the metal sounding 
plate, no matter how hidden it ma> be Is that right 

‘That IS exactly right And now, Mrs Anderson, tell me - ’ 

‘Oh*' cried the invisible speaker, with a plaintive tarch in 
her voice ‘Call me bv m> dream name here I am another 
being now, not m>sclf Here I forget m> sorrows, and I do 
not suffer The other name recalls the horrible things of carih 
to which I still belong.' 

i will do as YOU wish, Sowaiia,’ said the professor gravely 
‘Now I want you to tell me - >ou are quite sure of Hadalv, 
are >ou not 

‘Ah,' replied Sow ana, ‘vou have given me so much mforma 
non about vour beautiful Hadaly, and 1 have studied her so 
thoroughly, that I can reply - well, as I would for mv own 
reflection in a mirror* i would rather exist in that vibrating 
creature than in mv own self 

‘>Xhat a sublime creation you have, mv dear mistei ’ She 
exists in the superior state in which I im at this moment She 
is imbued with our two wills, they arc united in her, it is a 
dualism nor conscious - a spirit When she says to me ‘ I 
am a phantom,” I ficl embarrassed Vou know, prolcssor, I 
have a presentiment - I believe that fiadaly will be me irnitcd, 
actually turning to flesh and blood*’ 

‘Ah’ said the great tlecirician, with a little gasp, ‘if such a 
thing could come to pass - but alas, I do not see how that 
could be * 

‘Go and sleep now, Sow ana,’ he continued m a low voice 
which was almost a whisper, ‘but vou know that there must 
be a third living being, in order that fladaly should become 
incarnated The masterpiece could not be produced MVirhoiir a 
third, and who is there on this earth that we would dare to 
consider worthy 

‘Yes, that is true/ murmured Sowana, ‘but we shall see I 
belteve that it will take place/ 

There was a slight pause, and then the voice, in the tone of 
one who is dropping off to sleep, murmured 
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‘This evening 1 shall be ready, master. A flash* and Hadaly 
will appear. All will be well.’ 

Then came a mysterious silence after this conversation 
which was as strange as it was incomprehensible. 1 he engineer 
stood in the middle of his laboratory with his arms folded 
across his chest. There was not a sound to be heard now, 
only, every now and then, a slight inward catch of his breath, 
as he dwelt on the meaning ot the last words Sowana had 
spoken. 

‘She thinks Hadaly will be incarnated,’ he mused ‘Although 
I have long familiarised myself with this phenomenon, there 
are times when I become di//y, and my bram whirls when I 
think about it Sowana believes that Hadaly will be incarnated. 
How could that be^ The speech - aye, that's it - the si>eech - 
although 1 have reproduced the voice in a phonograph, how 
can I make that voice human ^ Ah, but science ~ ’ 

The professor's eyes ghiwed like lire as he mused thus He 
laughed aloud Why did this gicar inventor now appear to 
treat the tremendous problem so lightly, so gail> ^ He was 
probing the depths of a great pii//le, but it did not appear 
now to baffle him u)inplcicl>, for he v.ontmued to smile 

(icmuses are so m<ide. It seems almost as if they endeavour 
to make their brain whirl with rheir own prodigious 
thoughts. They wander through the labyrinths of science, 
and then in a moment, in a flash, they perceive that for 
which they are seeking. No wonder they appear absent- 
minded, for fheir thoughts arc far away from matters of the 
everyday world 

The shadows around him <lecpcncd, for night had fallen 

Still meditating, the wizard inventor switched on a soft, 
pale light which dimly illumined the great laboratory. Then 
he lit a second cigar. 

He was still in the midst of his reveries when the silence 
was broken by a clear ring Going to a phonograph, the 
rc'^onating plate of which W'as connected to a telephone, he set 
m action the metal disk, which relieved him of the necessity of 
replying in person, for the great man avoided speaking as 
nyuch as possible to others. 

‘Well, what is it?’ cried the instrument into the mouthpiece 
of the telephone with the voice of the inventor, slightly 
impatient. Ts that you, Martin?' 
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‘Yes, sir, I am in the city, at your office. I am sending you a 
telegram which came this moment.’ 

The voice came from the apparatus of a perfect eondensa- 
tor, the secret of which Professor X had not yet divulged to 
the world, a polyhedral ball suspended from an indiittion 
cord which hung from the ceiling. 

The professor glanced toward the receiver of a Morse 
instrument which was standing on a base close to the tele 
phone. It held a telegraph blank. 

There was an almost miperceptible fluttering which slightly 
agitated the double ciirrespondmg wires, and the piofessor 
stretched out his hand for the paper, which was shot out ot its 
metal socket Holding the telegram to the light, he read 

Arrived this morning Hope to see \ou this evening Affcc 

tionatc greetings 

P w A l I) 

Professor X gave a start of pleased surprise when he le.id the 
signature 

'Lord Fwald’’ he cried ‘So he has come bick to this 
country Well, I am delighted ' 

He continued to smile, and, in his smile, one could noi have 
recogni^sed the sceptic of the few previous moments 

‘Ah, mv dear, voung triend/ he murmured, ‘I have not 
forgotten vou. At the time w'hcn I most lueded a friend, >ou 
came - vou gave aid to a stranger It is hardlv likclv that I 
could forget mv benefactor ’ 

The professor w ilked hastily over to a drapeiy and n>uchcd 
an electric button. I he sound of a bell rang out in the park 
near the great house. Then, almost at once, the gay, happ> 
voice of a little girl was heard 

‘What do >ou want, papa she asked 

He seized the mouthpiece of an msiiumcnt that was placed 
between the draperies. 

‘Lord P.w<ild will call here this evening,’ he said, ‘tell the 
servants that I am expecting him, and that he can enter. He 
must be made to feel quite at home.’ 

‘Very well, father,’ replied the same happy voice, which, 
owing to a placing of the condensators, appeared to come, 
this time, from a big reflector of magnesium. 
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‘I will let you know if he will have supper with me,’ 
continued the inventor. ‘Do not wait up for me, and mind you 
be a good little girl. Good night, darling.’ 

A charming, childish trill of laughter seemed to come from 
the shadows on all sides, it was as if an invisible elf in the air 
had replied to the inventor. He smilingly dropped the receiver, 
and resumed his striding up and down the room. 

As he passed near an ebony table upon which various 
instruments were strew'ii, he carelessly threw down the tele- 
gram he had just received By chance, the slip of paper 
happened to fall upon an extraordinars object, a startling 
object, the presence of which was unexplainable m this rcK)m. 

The circumstance of this casual encounter of the telegram 
and this object attracted the scientist’s attention He suddenly 
stopped his striding, considered the tact, ga/ed intently at the 
object and the telegram, and, then, bt( ame thoughtful indeed 


II 

If w IS a human arm and hand King on a violet silk cushion 
The blood appealed to lx congealed around the humeral 
section Some crimson splashes on a picxe of white linen, 
which had been thiown down beside it, arrested to a recent 
(operation 

It was the arm and hand of a voting woman 
A bracelet ol chased gold, in the form of a serpent, was 
clasped around the delicate wrist On the ring finger of this 
left hand a sapphire ring flashed brilhantlv And the exqui- 
sitely slim fingers still retained their hold on a pearl-grej 
glove which, evidenriv, had been worn several rimes 

The flesh was so lifelike in tint, so soft and s*ttinv, that the 
sight of It was poignantiv cruel 

What could have necessitated this drastic, desperate opera- 
tion ^ What unknown, terrible harm could have brought about 
this frightful amputation^ And, above all, what had caused 
this arm to retain its healthy vitality^ I he blood still seemed 
to flow in this sweet and gracious member 
But a chilling, sinister thought would have leaped in the 
mind of a stranger at the sight of it. 

The large country house which stood alone like a gloomy 
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castle among the trees was an isolated abode, and Professor 
X, as all the world knows, a daring experimenter It was only 
to his closest Inends that he showed any signs of affection 

His discoveries as an engineer, his inventions of various 
kinds, the least strange of which are alone known to the 
general public, conveyed the impression ol an enigmatic 
positivism 

He had compounded an anaesthetic so powerful in its eflect 
that, in speaking of it, his flatterers said ‘If only one had the 
time to absorb a tew drops of it, one could face the most 
subtle tortures without being aware ol it ’ And, now, was he 
trying a new experiment, before which a doctor might well 
flinch^ Was he striving to tathom the existence of another ^ 
Or was he trying to solve his own ^ 

What scientist, worthy of the title, would not, if only for a 
moment, dwell without remorse, and even without shame, on 
thoughts of this order, when ir was a question of a great 
discovery ^ 

Ihe press, all over the world had given much space to 
describing the nature of some of his experiments Many of the 
tests which he had desired to mike had been forbidden by the 
government of his country 

A layman might fed, legitim itcly i suspicion that (he great 
scientist had been trying some experiment which had ended 
fatally, some venture of whieh this beiutiful, ndiani arm 
rudely severed from its plaec, was the souvenir 

Meanwhile, as he stood beside the ebony table. Professor X 
looked meditatively at the tek‘grim which had fallen betwetn 
two fingers on the hand He touched the hand, and, ilun, he 
started, as though a sudden idea had come to him 

'Ah,' he murmured, ‘suppose it should hippen, suppose 
suppose that Lord hwald suppose it is he who will be the 
one to awaken Hadaly ’ 

The word ‘awaken’ was uttered by tht scientist in a rathtr 
odd, hesitating manner After a moment he shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled 

‘Bah^’ he muttered ‘1 must not let my thoughts raCe aheid 
in this fashion ’ 

He resumed his striding up and down the laboratory He 
evidently preferred to be m the dark, for he switched off the 
lights 
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Suddenly the moon passed between the clouds, and sinisterly 
slipped a streak of light onto the black table. 

The pale ray caressed the inanimate hand, lingered on the 
arm, and threw a gleam into the eyes of the gold snake and a 
flash on the ring. 

Then all became dark again. 

Professor X pondered, as he paced to and fro in the 
darkness, upon all the wonderful inventions he had given to 
the world. 

He thought of all the great scientists of the past, those 
famous engineers who built the temple of C heops, and all the 
othei wonders which have been left to endure through the 
ages, of the architects who had left their imprint on colossal, 
marvellous rums which were, even now, masterpieces unex- 
celled Was u nor strange that some of these deep minds had 
not conceived the things which he had perfected ^ 

As his mmd passed down through the cycles of historv, he 
uiniurecl up pictuics of the marvellous men and women 
whose names have iieen inspiring to us How benchvial it 
would be li we could have had preserved for us then actual 
phofogiaphs XX'hat i loss that this art had been so long 
defen i d ’ 

Wh u remnkible progress might have been made possible 
if wt onlv had actual photographic records of the pn^gressions 
of natural histoiv How <|ukL1\ nature had effaced the traces 
i>f her hrsf efforts XX hu precious visions h id been lost’ 

And he felt a great feeling of ihankfulncss within him A 
thankfulness that, because of his having existed, because of 
his inventions, mankind would henceforth reap great benefits 

Anti, more than that, if it weie possible if the great God, 
the I ord of 1 ifi, of whom so mam painters nid sculptors had 
tnetl to give us an image if this Mightv. Most High would 
but permit a photogiaph of Himself to be taken, would but 
permit the sound of His voice to be recorded, from that day 
on there would not be left an atheist on the face of the earth 

As It was his habit, the professor had been softly speaking 
his thoughts aloud as he paced to and fro in the laboratory 
I Ic now stopped aiui looked absently through the openings of 
the long brench windows, staring at the ravs of light which 
the m(X)n cast across the lawn. 

*So l>e It,* he murmured, resuming his soliloquy. T er it be 
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defiiince for deHance. Since life will not deign to answer our 
questions, but treats all our inquiries with a profound and 
problematic silence, we will defy hfc-creation. I have already 
taken the prodigious step, and now have something to show.* 

At this moment, the professor caught sight of a human 
shadow' through the glass doors. 

‘Who is there he cried, his fingers closing over the butt of 
a small revolver in his pocket. 

‘It is I ~ Fwald,* replied a voice. 

‘My dear Lord hw'ald. Welcome!’ cried the professor, as he 
came forward to greet his guest. 

Three unusually large lamps, with globes of blue glass, 
simultaneously burst into flame like huge torches of electricit) , 
lighting up the laboratorv. 

The visitor was about twenty-seven years old, tall, manly, 
and extremely handsome. He was immaculately groomed, and 
his magnificent phssique suggested his apprenticeship on the 
crews of Oxford or C.ambridge. 

His face, calm in repose, was sympathetic in expression, 
bur the look in his eyes wms grave and somewhat haughtv 

‘My dear friend,’ satd the inventor ‘All that I now have 1 
owe to you, for, without the help you once gave me, I could 
have accomplished nothing ’ 

‘No, no, professor,’ said Lord t'wald, smiling, ‘it is I who 
am indebted to vou. Through you I was able to be useful to 
the rest of humanity. The bit of money meant nothing to me. 

‘See how fortunate I consider myself in having met you* As 
soon as I put foot in your country I hasten to call to sec >ou, 
for I want to renew the friendship that began with a chance 
meeting.’ 

Professor X now' suddenly detected that there was some- 
thing subtly wrong with his guest. 

‘1 see you think that I am ill,’ continued the younger man, 
with a slight understanding smile. ‘1 am not suffering physi- 
cally, 1 assure you. But I have an everlasting grief and, I 
suppose, that would make one look a bit off in the epurse of 
time.’ 

Lord Fwald glanced about the perfectly appointed labora- 
tory, paying particular attention to the lighting. 

i must congratulate you on all that you have accomplished 
in such a short time,’ he continued. ‘You are certainly the 
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chosen one - a veritable genius. This marvellous lighting is 
your own invention, 1 presume 
The professor nodded 

it IS like a brilliant afternoon in summer time,’ said his 
lordship 

‘Again thanks to you,’ his host declared with a smile 
it IS all very wonderful, you are an electrical wizard.’ 

‘Well,’ said the professor modestly, i have discovered a few 
little things “ and also some important things that I want to 
tell you about I was just thinking, before vou arrived, that 
my inventions should have been known centuries ago ’ 

lord Fwald listened politelv to his host, but it was evident 
that his secret sorrow obsessed him The professor’s keen eyes 
scanned the young man’s face scarchmgly There was a 
mtimciit's silence 

‘My dear I ord I wald,’ said the inventor, gravely, ‘permit 
me to assume the role of an old friend and interest myself in 
>011 I can see there is something very wrong \ our trouble 
The younger man tapped the cold ashes from his cigar, and 
looked at his host, but said nothing 

‘You know that 1 am a physician ilso,’ continued the 
professor, ‘ind 1 am one of those who believe that there is a 
remedv for everv illness ’ 

‘Oh, the grief m question,’ responded I ord Fwald, trying to 
speak lightlv, ‘is a verv commonplace subject an unfortunate 
love affair It has hit me hard Vou see, now, that my secret is 
very ordinal y I shall always suffer but, please do not let us 
speak about it ’ 

‘Vow unfortunate in a love affair’’ cried the doctor, m 
astonishment ‘You the v iciim ’ Whv , that almost seems imptis- 
siblc I 

i\irdon me,' interiupted his vi>ung friend, i have only a 
short time to spend with vou and I do not wish to abuse your 
time I think the conversation will be far more interesting if 
we talk of vou and what you have accomplished ’ 

‘Whv, my time is all sours*’ cried the inventor ‘Those who 
admire and laud me to-dav once ignored me and would have 
allowed me to die like a homeless dog all but you 

‘My affection for you is sincere, and it has rights which are 
just as sacred as yours, my dear young friend. Perhaps I may 
be able to cure you, or, at least - ’ 
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‘No/ interrupted Lord Ewald, with a bitter smile, ‘unfortu- 
nately, you can do nothing - science cannot go as far as 
that/ 

‘One never knows,' declared the professor, ‘Science has 
astonished me, I am always working - always probing - 
always discovering. Who can tell 

i know that you could not understand the sentiment I have 
in this affair,' the young man denuiried. ‘It would be strange 
- inconceivable to vou/ 

‘So much the better/ exclaimed the professor. ‘It will be a 
challenge to my imagination.' 
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Lord Ewald settled back m his chair, cr<»ssed his legs, and 
after relighting his cigar, spoke as follows 

‘For some sears pasi I have been living ar Athelwohl C asrle, 
one of the oldest estates in tngland. It is sunoimded by pines, 
lakes, and roskv hills. 

‘Since my return from an evpedinon into Abvssima, I have 
led an isolated existeiue there Mv parents are dead, and the 
only other persons in the castle with me are a few servants 
who have grow'n old in our sersice 

‘One morning 1 had occasion to run up to I ondon I here 
vs ere few vacant compartments in the train, \r one ot the 
stations, a voung lady, after looking hastib everv where else 
for a seat, lumped into the carnage wheie I vs as seated. 

‘I need not go into details. In a brief time we became the 
best of friends. I fell in love with her, 

‘Alicia C leary was only twenty years of age She was a 
Venus, excpiisite in foim and face. It was the beauty of the 
Venus of Milo come to life or the Venus Victnx. 

‘Her heavy brown hair, w^hich hung about her like a mantle, 
had the radiance of a summer night. Her face was an cxcjuisite 
oval. Her hands were not quite as aristocratic as the icsr of 
her form, but her feet had the same eloquence as the Oreck 
statues. 

‘Her eyes were beautiful, her brows perfectly shaped. The 
sound of her low voice was so thrilling, the notes of her songs 
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so stirring, that I was overcome with a strange emotion. My 
admiration, as you shall see, was of an unknown order. 

‘In London, at the different Court functions, 1 had met the 
most beautiful girls in England, but I scarcely noticed them. 1 
had thoughts of Alicia only. 

‘Erom the first days, however, I struggled to combat the 
peculiar evidences which appeared in her words and actions. 1 
told myself that it was folly to admit their significance, and I 
sought in every way to put them from m> thoughts 

‘Yet, I could not forget that in all living beings there is a 
depth, which gives to rhcir ideas, even the most vague, and to 
all rheir impressions, those modifications which are shown 
externally This depth gives them their aspect, colour and 
character, it is in fact the inflection of their true selves Let us 
call this substrata the soul, if >011 wish 

‘And, between the body and soul of Alicia C leary, there 
was a disproportion which disconcerted me ’ 

When I ord I walJ made this statement, the profcssoi barely 
hid a start of surprise His fate paled, hut he did not voice his 
agintion 

‘It seemed,' continued I ord f wald, ‘that her inner self was 
in ibsolurc contradktion to her beautiful form Hei beaut) 
was quiu foreign to her wokIs, her corners ition appeared our 
of place 111 such a voice 

‘h seemed that her peculiar personalitv was not onl> de- 
prived of whar is called b> philosophers the “plastic media- 
tor," but actually imprisoned, bv a sort vd occult punishment, 
in her bculy It is a perpetual contradiction of her idea! 
beauty 

‘Yes, sometimes, I seriously think that this woman has 
straved by mistake into the h»rm of the gvxldess - that this 
bod) docs not belong to her*' 

‘An extreme supposition,’ murmured the scientist, ‘but it is 
1 thought not at all rare Similar feelings arc often evoked in 
the hearts of those who arc in love for the first time It is, 
however, probable that Alicia's sublime beauty w'as nor in 
keeping with the smallness of her soul. You will pardon me, 
but has this beautiful creature been faithful to you V 

‘I would to heaven that she had*' exclaimed Lord Ewald, 
bitterly. ‘No, bur I believe that ! have the only love of which 
she IS capable.' 
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‘Ah,’ said the scientist soberly, ‘please go on.* 

‘I learned that she came from a good family and that her 
betrothed had forsaken her to marry a girl with a fortune 
Alicia left home, intending to lead a Bohemian life as a singer 
However, she later gave up this idea 

‘Her voice, appearance, and dramatic talent would have 
provided her with an iiuome sufficient for her needs But she 
was glad to have met me |iist when she was setting forth into 
the world She could not be my wife, she said, but she was 
eager to accept the love and protection which I pressed upon 
her * 

‘Well, at least, that was an honest confession,’ said the 
professor 

Lord Fwald appeared to be approaching a painful parr of 
his sfor> However, he continued calmly 

‘Yes, but that is m> version that you have )ust heard, not 
hers She spoke in other words, in another style 1 suppose i 
shall have to speak more clearly so that you may understand 
her character better 

‘What she reallv told me was that her betrothed was a 
fickle lover His status was that of a small manufactuicr, and 
she had been hopeful of marrving him solelv K cause ht had \ 
certain amount of monev 

‘She certainly did nor love him, >tt she pretended thu 
hers was a grande passion fier plans to ensnare him with 
her blandishments went \striv, however, so she lied fiom 
the gossip of the town and hurneel to London micndiny tt) 
go on the stage, but, having met me, she changed her mind 

She told me quite frinkly rhit she wis well pleased in hive 
met me I could sec that the fact that I had a title delighted 
her immensely Now alter this version, whit do voii think ol 
her 

‘Well,’ said the professor, with a cynical smile, ‘your version 
and hers are different, in truth * 

There w is a moment of silence 

‘Mv thoughts ate dwelling on the fundimentil senses, 
resumed 1 ord Twald i low can this young creature, ,so won 
derfully beautiful, be utterly unappreciative of herself How 
can she ignore the divinity the exquisite perfection - which 
her body represents ^ 

‘How can she fail to have lofty aspirations high ideals^ 
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To her these wondrous things do not exist, she only fortes 
herself, in a sort of shamefaced manner, to assume them. 

‘Her golden voice is only an empty instrument to her, she 
considers it merely as a means of livelihood to make use of 
when all other means have failed The happiness that she 
could give to others with it means nothing to her 

‘She so lacks a sense of shame that she delights in relating 
her unfortunate love atfair to me If she had a remnant of tact 
It should warn her that she is destroying all the sympathy and 
admiration that I could have for her 

‘ I his beauty that should be inspiring is so steeped in moral 
blindness that I am forced to renounce it I cannot love a 
woman who has no soul ’ 

I ord Fwald paused abruptly 

1 he professor, however, blithely nodded his head as i sign 
for him to continue The analysis t)f Miss ( leary\ character 
apparently gave the listener much pleasuic 

‘When Ahcia is nor speaking,' the voung nobleman went 
on, ‘and her fate is not wearing the expression which her 
emprv, unpnricipltd remarks call forth, she is divine Her 
wondrous beauty then gives the lit to all the base things that 
she has voiccil 

‘\Xith a person who is verv heautitul, but of ordinary 
pertc*.tion, 1 should not have this unexphiniblc sensation 
which Miss C learv causes me I would have known from the 
beginning the qiialitv of the lines, the texture of the skin, the 
coirsciKss of tlu hair i imivemcnt, anv of rhtsc tiny signs 
would have waimd nu of the hidden nirure and 1 should 
have rtcogm/cd her identifv with bnsjf 

‘But Allen's beauty is tht Irreproat habit, dching the most 
minute analysis I \tcriorlv, from htad to feet, she is a veritable 
Venus Anadyonicne, inside, the personality, rht is en- 

tirely foreign to the form 

‘Imagine a lommanpLue goddess’ I have come to the 
conclusion that all phvsioUigical laws wcic ovcithrown in this 
living, hvbnd phenomenon ’ 

‘My dear fnend, y<»u are certainly i poet,' declared the 
professor ‘Disilliisioninent must have been indeed severe, 
since It forced you into the heights of poesv to describe the 
commonplace truth Your words are as fantastic as the storv 
of a grand opera ’ 
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‘Yc 3», my subtle confessor,’ the young man agreed bitterly, ‘I 
know - 1 am a dreamer, but I have been well punished for my 
dreams ’ 

'But,’ asked the professor, ‘how is it that you are still in 
love with her, if you are able to analyse her character so 
correctly 

‘The awakening from a dream does not always bring forget- 
fulness,’ replied Lord Ewald, sadly ‘Man is enchained with 
his own imagination That is how it is in my case 1 cannot 
break the tie now that I have awakened M\ Delilah has cut 
my hair during niv sleep 

‘She does not know what attacks of rage and despair I have 
to control on her account There are moments when 1 feel 
that I would like to kill her and then dcstro> myself 

‘A mirage has enslaved me to this marvellous, living form 
with a dead soul Alicia, to dav, represents for me simply the 
habit of a presence I swear that it would be impossible for 
me to desire her ’ 

The professor started as if to spcik, but hesitated as the 
disconsolate lover added 

‘Yes, we exist together, but we arc separated forever ’ 

Silence fell between the two men 

‘Now, just a few questions,’ said the professor hnall> ‘Is 
Miss Clcar> a stupid person 

‘Certainiv not,’ declared Lord hwald, smiling slighrlv 
‘There is no trace of that stupiditv which is almost saintly 
She IS not stupid, she is just silly ’ 

‘I understand ’ said the scientist ‘A little foolish, insipid 
But she has talent, has she not 

‘Great heavens^ I should sa> so' exclaimed lord 1 wald 
‘She IS a virtuoso - the direct and mortal enemy of genius and 
art, in consequence Art has no bearing, you know, with thi 
virtuoso, neither is genius related to talent 

‘Her voice is wonderful, but she will never sing unless 1 beg 
her to do so It bores her to sing, for she considers it only as a 
part of a profession one might sav, as ufork, for which sht 
docs not consider that she was made ’ 

‘Well, the fact is,’ said the professor, ‘one can’t make a 
horse run fast merely by the fact that it has been entered in a 
race. Only, it is positively remarkable to me that, in spite of 
the depth of this analysis of character, you do not perceive 
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that this lady would be the feminine ideal for three-fourths of 
humanity.’ 

‘But It IS killing me,’ said Lord Lwald 

Then, giving way to a boyish impulse, which until then he 
had controlled, he cried 

‘Oh, who could put a Soul into that body ’’ 

IV. 

At lord I wald’s impulsive words a strange gleam, the light of 
genius, leaped into the professor's grev e>es He drew in his 
bieath with a slight hissing sound which Ixtraved the deep 
emotion he wis fetling But the >oungcr man was too ab 
sorbed in his thoughts to heed rhtse signs 

‘Yes,’ continued lord I wald, almost rcniiniscciulv , ‘I 
thought ! cc^uld change her ! tried to give her healthv diver- 
sion , I treatc'd her as a sick pcrsein 

‘I hoped that trivelhng would ediieate and improve her 
mind Ihit, in Itilv, in fiance, in Spun, u w is )ust the simc 
she looked lealouslv if the nnste'ipicct s, which she thought 
ileprivcd hei for the moment, of eomplcte ittcnrion, without 
understanding that she, hersedl. was a parr of the beaur\ ed 
rhose masterpieces, without knowing that rhev were hut mir 
lois, letlccting her own Kfketum, that I vv is slu)wing hei 
‘In Swit/erl ind, wt w itched the sun rising ovei the nioun 
tains, but, instead of being inspired bv the sight, she cried out, 
with <1 smile that was is raeinni as ihi sunshine itscU “Oh, I 
liUt these rnountams, f}u> )ust sex*m to want tc^ crush me “ 

‘In Florence, while we were stinding before the wonders of 
the ceiiturv of I eon X, stie vawiie'd sle>wK, and said “Quire 
mteresting, isn't it 

‘(^iicc we Were it a concert, listening to Wagnei She 
waiut'd to leave before it w is half over, excliiniing peiulanrlv 
Oh, 1 can’t get the nine of this music It is just a lot of bings, 
lust luiise It’s )usr cra/v’’’ If her sublime face could have 
poiiia>eel the expression of her soul, she wenild hue worn a 
distorted grimace 

‘In Pans, I had the keenest desire to show this living 
woman the great statue of Venus - her verv image. 1 wanted 
to see what she would say in the presence of her counterpart. 
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I said to her. half jokingly ‘*AIicia, I am going to take you to 
the Louvre galleries, and I think that you will see something 
there that will surprise you ** 

*We walked through the halls, and, then, quite suddenly, 1 
led her into the presence of the eternal statue 

‘This time she raised her veil and gazed at the marble figure 
with a degree of astonishment, as she cried out naively 
“Wh>, that’s me 

*l said nothing 1 \saited After a few moments’ stupefied 
pause, she looked at me and said “Yes, that’s me, except that 
I have not lost my arms, and 1 am much more aristocratic- 
looking ’’ Then she shivered a little , she had withdrawn her 
hand from my arm and vs is holding the balustrade 

‘She now took mv arm again, ind said, in a low tone “Oh, 
these statues, these stones here make me feel so cold C omc 
on, let’s leave*” 

‘Once outside the historical building, I glanced at her, for 
she had been silent for some minutes and I had a son of hope 
that she had been stirred She had been stirred, indeed, but 
how> After thinking for some time, she came quite close to 
me and said “If they make so much fuss over that statue I 
ought to be a tremendous success 

‘I confess that her words gave me a queer feeling Her 
foolishness soared as high as the heavens, ir seemed like i 
damnation I simplv said “I hope so*” 

i escorfcd her to her hotel This duty accomplished, I 
returned to the museum and again entered the sacred halls I 
looked at the gtiddcss, and, then, for the first time in mv lift 
I felt my heart reads to burst with one of those mvstenous 
drv sobs that stifle a human being 

‘Picture, then, this woman, an animated duality which 
repelled and attracted me My ardent love for her beautiful 
voice and her exterior charms is now entirely platonic 

‘Her moral being has frozen the fires of mv senses forever, 
they have become purely contemplative I am only attached to 
her by a sorrowful admiration I would like to see fier dead, il 
Death would not efface those human features 

‘1 here is nothing that can make Alicia C leary Worthy of a 
great love My only wish for her now is to have hef go on the 
stage to the career she desires, and then there will be nothing 
more in life for me 
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‘There you have the story. You can see there is no remedy. 

I must be going. This is good-by. 1 shall never return.’ 

‘Wait a moment, my dear young friend,’ said the professor 
sharply. ‘I can see that yon are contemplating a serious step 
on account of a woman. Bah* It is nonsense.’ 

‘I loved Alicia,’ Lord hwald declared quietly as he arose; 
‘she represented to me everything that was divine and 
beautiful.’ 

The professor saw that the manly youth standing before 
him had the thought of suicide well defined in his mind. 

‘Lord Fwald,’ he said, sternly, ‘you are only the victim of a 
youthful passion which you have ideali/ed. Time will cure 
you. Cio your way. Forget her.’ 

‘Do you think me so inconsistent^’ the vfuing man de- 
manded. ‘No, my nature is such that, while I am perfectly 
aware of the absurdity of this “passion,” I do not suffer 
less.’ 

‘Lord F.wald,' the professtir temarked finall), ‘you amaze 
me. You are one of Fngland’s richest and most distinguished 
peers. In vour country there are many beautifuL eligible 
young women. 

‘You are a brilliant match, and vou can certaiiiK find some 
innocent, ideal girl whose love could onl\ be given once in a 
lifctiiTK*. You could have a wonderful, happv tiiturc with such 
a wile. 

‘But here yt>u arc, shorn of your strength before this co- 
quette. It IS absurd 

‘C’ome, my fiiend, don’t be so hard on me,’ Lord Fwald 
pleaded, ‘f have taken mvsclf to task very severely, bur ir is no 
use.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the eldei man, ‘but I am now speaking for the 
\oung girl who W'lll be your salvation. You have a great deal 
to accomplish m this world, and she will be at your side to 
help and comfort you.’ 

The young nobleman shook his head sadly 

‘Yes,’ the professor continued vis though to himself, ‘it is 
serious, very serious - very grave indeed.’ 

rhen, after a longer pause, he announced; 

‘l-ord Fwald, I am, perhaps, the only physician under 
heaven who can help you! Now, I want you, for the last time, 
to give me a reply m a definite fashion : 
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‘Can you not consider this affair merely as a gallant intrigue, 
as a romantic adventure? Any other man but you would. 
Can't you consider it as a worldly fancy, intense, if you wish, 
but of no vital importance 

*lt is impossible,' declared the yc^ung man ‘Miss Cleary 
might to-morrow be the love ot but a day t(^ many others it 
IS quite possible. But I can never change. 

‘I come ol a race that loves onlv once, and, when we tail, 
we disappear quietly The shadings and concessions we leave 
to others. There is no other fi>rm of beauty bur hers in this 
life lor me.' 

‘Hut, despising her as you do, why do you persist in 
exalting this point of bcaiitv, if \ou say that vour desires have 
become forever contemplative and Iro/en 

‘lhat IS verv true I have no desire for hir But sht has 
become the radiant obsession of mv mind ' 

‘Do vou absolurelv refuse to take up vour social life again 
inquired the professor 

‘Absolutely,' replied Lord fwald, is correct and calm as 
alwavs, he took up his har 

His host arose also 

‘Mv dear boy,' he said, ‘do vou suppose for an instant that 
1 am going to sit calmly by and let you w ilk out of here to 
blow out your brains, withour making an effort to sive vou ^ 
You sayed my life I owe mine and all that has come into it to 
what you have done for me l3o vou think that I have been 
questioning )ou without a motive^ 

‘My cleat fellow, vou are one of those sick persems who can 
only be treated with poison, so I hive determined, since all 
other remonstrances are useless, to doctor you thus, it you 
will permit me. It will be in a terrible w^ay, as your case is an 
exceptional one. The remedy consists oi enabling vou to 
realize your dreams 

‘Great heavens’ It seems to me now that, unconKiously , I 
have expected you this evening Now, I sec it Yes, your 
dreams shall be realized’ 

‘There are wounds that cannot be cured except by probing 
deeper into them. I am going to accomplish your dreams m 
their entirety When you spoke of Alicia (deary, djd you not 
utter these words 

‘ “ W /70 could put a soul into that body ’ 
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‘Yes/ murmured the young nobleman, 
i can!* exclaimed the professor. ‘I shall put a wonderful 
soul into that beautiful body!’ 


V. 

‘My lord,' said Professor X, speaking with the soiemniiy of a 
great physician, ‘do not forget that in carrying out your 
singular wish I agree to do so only out of necessity.’ 

The strange tone and the look which accompanied it made 
Lord Ewald start. A slight tremor of premonition passed over 
him. He glanced keenly at his host, wondering if he was in 
possession of his faculties, for the words that he had just 
uttered passed all intelligence. 

But, in spire of this feeling, an irresistible magnetism had 
come from the professor’s last words. The young Fnghshman 
had a presentiment of an imminent miracle. 

I aking his ga/c fiom the inventor’s face, his glance travelled 
t)ver the various objects strewn about. Under the brilliant 
light given off by the lamps these marvels ot stieniific discov- 
ery assumed disturbing eonfiguiations The laboratory took 
on the appearance of a magic grotto. 

I ord bwald was aware that most of his host’s discoveries 
weie still unknown to the world The protessoTs real charac- 
ter, constanriv paradoxical to his reputation, surrounded him, 
m I ord Lw aid's eves, with an intellectual halo, as he stood in 
the centre of the wonders to which he belonged I o the young 
guest his host w.is like the inhabitant of a superelectrical, a 
supernatural, realm. 

After a few moments he felt himself won over by a blending 
of sentiments, curiosity and ama/ement, and with these there 
was a new feeling, a new hope. The vitality of his iKnng was 
augmented 

'You seem ama/ed,' the professor remaiked. ‘It is merely a 
matter of transsubstantiation. I have alrcvidy made some rests, 
and 1 am w'cll satisfied with my experiments so far.’ 

He paused a moment, and then demanded brusquely , 

‘Do you accept the proposition ?’ 

'Arc you speaking seriously ?’ Lord b wald countereci. 

‘Certainly!’ 
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‘Then I’ll give you carte blanche^* said lord Ewald, with a 
sad little smile, which was, however, already a trifle worldly 
‘Very well,’ said the professor, glancing at the electric clock 
which hung over the door, i will commence, then, for time is 
precious, and I need three weeks 

it iS now eight thirty-hve Twenty-one days from now, at 
this same hour, Alicia CIcarv will stand before >ou, not only 
transformed, not merely a delightful companion, with a mind 
of the highest intellectual type, but rcclorhed in a phase of 
immortality 

in fact, this daz/ling creature will no longer be a woman, 
but an angel - not only a woman, bur the beloved - not the 
cold Reality, but the Ideal ’ 

‘What an extraordinary statement*' his lordship exclaimed 
‘Oh, I will show you how it will be brought ibout, slid 
the professor ‘The result will be so marvellous in itself that 
the apparent disillusions of its scieiuiht inalysis will fade 
awa\ before the sudden and profound splendour of the 
achievement 

So, if only to reissurt vou that I im absolutely sant ^nd 
that I am in full possession of mv faculties for I cm set from 
your look that you hive your doubts upon this mittvr, I will 
take you into mv secret this very evening 

‘But we must get back to work right now Where is Miss 
Clears now 
‘At the opera ' 

‘What IS the number of her b<ix 
‘Number seven ' 

i)id vou tell her that vou were coming down here to see me 
alone this evening 

‘No It would have been of such small interest to her rhit I 
did not think u necessary 

‘Has she ever heard of mv name 
‘Perhaps, but she would have forgotten it ' 

‘So much the better - that is important ’ 

While he was speaking the professor walked ovpr to the 
phonograph, which was connected to the telephone Ciiancing 
for a moment at the record, he adpisted the needle to a certain 
spot and started the instrument 

‘Are you there, Martin^’ the instrument cried out with the 
professor's voice 
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There was no reply. 

‘I bet the rogue has thrown himself down on my lounge 
and gone to sleep,’ remarked the scientist, smilingly. 

Shutting off the machine, he took up the receiver of a 
perfected murophone, ad|usted it to the ear, and observed 
‘Ah, It IS |usi as I thought He has had his nightcap and has 
gone to sleep He is snoring loudly enough.* 

‘Where is this person to whom you wish to speak inquired 
Lord t wald. 

‘He IS in my office in the city - about twenty-hve miles 
from here.’ 

‘And you can heai a peison snoiing at that distance^* 

If he snored like this iellow,’ said the piofessor, laughing, 
‘1 could hear him at the North Pole Stiange, isn’t it If you 
were to tell a fairv stfirs like that to a child, it would sav 
“ That is impossible,” and yet it is possible 

‘In the near tuture, no one will he astonished to hear voices 
and sound from a great distance I predict this Now, I am 
going to give this fellow something that will tickle him ' 

\s he spoke, he applied the hot)ded mouthpiece of another 
piece of apparatus to the transmitter ol the telephone 

‘I et us hope that this w'on’t scare the hotscs on the street,’ 
he muttered is lu ser ir in morion 

‘Are vou theic, Martin^ the insttument choiued 
A few seconds laiei there was hcanl the deep voice which 
had spoken to the professor some time before, but which now 
was siattied and evidenilv coming from i man who had been 
suddenly awakened from a sound sleep 1 he tones seemed to 
corne from out ol the hat which 1 ord 1 wald held in his hand, 
which had b\ chance come m coni ut with i coiidensatoi thar 
was suspended near b\ 

‘What IS wrong ciic-d the voice, ‘Is there a hre^’ 

‘[here** cAclaimed the professor ‘I got Imn to his feel 
tjinck enough ’ 

I hen, going over to the telephone into which he had 
spoken before, he said 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Martin |ust a false al irm to awaken 
vou I he warning is only scr at eighteen degrees 1 am send- 
ing you a message which I want vou to get off at once by 
hand.' 

‘Very well, sir I am ready/ 
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The professor tapped off a message in code on the dial 
plate of a Morse instrument. 

‘Have you read it he asked 

‘Yes, sir,' the voice answered ‘IMl take it myself ’ 

Whether bv accident or by a jocular design on the pan of 
the inventor, who had placed his hand on the central control 
of the laboratory, the voice appeared to rebound from corner 
to corner on all sides of the immense room It appeared as if a 
dozen individuals, faithful echoes ot one another, were all 
speaking at the same time 

‘And, Martin,’ added the professor, ‘let me have the leply 
quickly 

‘That IS settled,’ he said, turning round to face I ord I wald 
‘All goes well ' 

Then his whole manner changed He looked at the young 
man hxedly, and in a tone that was impressive, he declared 

‘Mv lord, 1 nov\ have to inform >ou that we arc going to 
leave the domains of normal life Together we are to enter a 
world of phenomena which are as unusual as thtv are 
impressive 

‘I will endeavour to present you with a ke) to the riddle At 
first we are going ft) verify - mithing more You arc going to 
be show'll a being, a vision of indefinite mentality Although 
her aspect will be familiar, the sight of this being will be 
enough to give >ou a great shock 

‘You will run no physical risks However, 1 feel that it is 
my duty to warn you that you will need all your coolness, and 
perhaps much ctiurage, to support )ou at the first sight of the 
marvel ’ 

Lord Ewald regarded the scientist closclv, hesitatingly 
Then, after a brief pause, he replied 

‘1 hanks for vour warning I hope that I shall be able to 
control myself Let us proceed ’ 

The professor now became very energetic Cioiiig over to 
the big brtnch windows, he closed them, drawing together tht 
inside shutters and fastening them securely He then crossed 
hurriedly to the door leading from the laboratory dnd pushed 
the bolt 

This done, he closed the switch of a danger signal which 
flashed an intense red light above the laboratory, giving 
warning to those at a distance that a dangerous expenmem 
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was being conducted, and that any one who came near the 
laboratory was doing so at the risk of his life. 

Raising a lever, he disconnected all of the micro-telephonic 
inductors, with the exception of the call bell, which connected 
the laboratory with the city office. 

‘Now,’ said the scientist, ‘we are almost cut oft from the 
world ol the living.’ 

Sealing himself at his table full of telegraphic apparatus, he 
began to arrange several wires with his left hand while with 
his right he seemed to be tracing some strange characters, his 
lips moving constantly, as if he vs ere murmuring some weird 
incantation. 

‘Haven’t you a picture of Miss t'leary on you^’ he asked, 
continuing to write. 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied Lord hwald. ‘I forgot. 1 might have 
shown It to you.' 

Taking a small picture from his pocket, he handed it to the 
professor, saying 

‘Here she is - in all her statuesque beautv. Look and sec for 
\ ourself that 1 have not ex.iggeratcd.’ 

I he professor took the photograph and looked at ir. 

‘She is marvellous’’ he exclaimed ‘Here certauilv is the 
famous Venus of the sculptor. The rescmblaiKC is ama/ing. 
You are quite right, she is the Venus dc Milo come to life.’ 

He turned and touched the regulator of a battery near at 
hand. Immediately there was a tlash, as a flaming electrical 
arc jumped acuiss the huge points of a double wire ol plati- 
num. With a sizzling ctaskle it flickered for several seconds, 
as though It were searching on all sides for a means of escape. 

A blue wire, one end ot whuh was grounded, was near by. 
I he questing arc seized upon it and disappeared. 

An instant later a sombre, rumbling noise was heard under- 
neath the feet of the two men. It rolled onward, as though it 
were coming from the bow'els of the earth, or indeed from the 
profound depths ol an ibyss. One might have thought that 
ghostly phantoms w'erc shattering a glacial sepulchre and 
dragging its long-lost occupant back to the surface of the 
earth. 

rfic scientist, still holding in his hand the photograph, had 
his eyes fixed on a point in the wall at the other end of the 
laboratory. His attitude was tense. 
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The noise, which had continued to ascend in a crescendo, 
suddenly ceased. 

The hand of the master engineer pressed an cbon> lever on 
the table. 

^lijdaly^' he called, as if he were summoning some one to 
appear from the spirit world 


VI. 

As the professor called <vut this mvsterious name, a section of 
the wall at the extreme south of the labt/tatorv turned on its 
hinges, silenrlv bringing to view a narrow retreat fashioned 
between the slabs of stoiu All the light from the clectrit il 
globes was siiddenlv focused on this spot 

I he concave ind semicirciil ir walls vvert covered with nth 
draperies of black velvet, which fell liixuriouslv from an arth 
of fade to the white mtrble floor The heavy lolds were 
hooked back and fastened bv ret oners of gold, caught hert 
and there through the rich material 

On a dais in the centre of this niche was st inding a being 
whose aspect bore the impression of the Unknown 

I he vision appeired to have a face of shidows, phantom 
like In the centre of the forehc id a network of pearls caught 
together and held in place folds of black gau/c which com 
pietelv hid jrhe rest of the head A suit of armour, fashioned of 
leaves of burned silver, which were moulded with a mvrwul of 
perfect shadings, covered her girlish form 

1 he front of the black veil ciossed over under the round 
metal collar, and was then thiown over the shoulders and 
knotted at the back of the head I he flimsv lengths of this veil 
fell to the waist of the apparition like a cloud of hair ind then 
blended to the floor with the dark shadows of her presence 
A draping of black batiste was drawn around the hips and 
tied before her The long black fringes of the drapery which 
fell behind her appeared to be sewn with sparkling brilliants 
Between the folds of her belt could be seen the glc.im of \ 
naked weapon of oblique form 

The phantom leaned her right hand on the hilt of this blade 
while 111 her left hand, which hung down beside her, she held 
an everlasting flower of gold. On every finger of h<er hands 
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sparkled rings set with precious stones, and these circlets in 
turn were fastened on the delicate gauntlet on her hand 

The mysterious being, after standing motionless for a few 
moments, descended the one step from the dais, and came 
forward, towards the two men. 

Although her footsteps appeared soft, they resounded 
throughout the laboratory as she advanced, the powerful 
lights playing on her gleaming armour. 

rhe vision advanced until it was within three steps of the 
professor and his guest. I hen, in a voice that was exquisitely 
grave, the apparition said 

‘Mv dear master, I am here.' 

lord I'wald ga/ed m neivuus wonderment at this exira- 
orduKirv sight 

‘1 he hour has come tor vou to live, fladai>,' said the great 
electrician 

‘Ah, masr<‘r, I do not wish to live/ murmured the soft voice 
through rhe hanging veil 

‘Bur this voting man has Lorne here to accept life for \ou,* 
the inventor expl.oncd is he threw into a {adc vase the 
photogiaph of \lici 1 ( learv which he had been holding in his 
hand 

‘Then ' said tlie vision resignedly, aftc^r a moment's pause, 
and with a slight iiKlinarion of her head towards Lord Lwald, 
‘let It be accoiding to his wish ’ 

VC' hen the vision uttered these words rhe inventor, by regulat- 
ing rhe chws of a circuit breaker, caused a sponge of magne- 
sium at the othei end of the laboratorv to burst into a 
brilliant flame 

A poweiful, pencil like rav of da//hng light shot forth, 
directed bv a leflectoi, and this ray was in turn reflected onto 
an object glass adjusted opposite the photogiaph of Alicia 
( learv Another reflector, placed above rhe photograph, multi- 
plied the retraction of the penetrating ravs upon it 

Almost instantaneously a square of glass, placed in the 
centre of the object glass, became tinted Then the square of 
glass appeared to lift itself from out of its groove m the object 
glass and to enter into a metallic cell which had two circular 
openings. 

The incandescent rays entered through one of these open- 
ings, passing through the tinted glass in the centre, and came 
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forth on the opposite side, which surrounded the wide cone of 
a pro|cctor. 

Immediately, in a large frame on a sheet of white silk 
stretched on the wall, there appeared, lifc-si/e, the luminous 
and transparent image of a young woman - the blood and 
flesh and bone statue of the Venus de Milo in truth, if siuh 
one ever breathed in this world of illusions 

i am dreaming*' exclaimed Lord Lwald m bewilderment 
‘HadaU,' said the scientist, ‘that is the form in which you 
will be incarnated *' 

The vision took a step toward the radiant image, which she 
appeared to contemplate for a moment from behind the 
darkness of her veil Then she murmured in a soft voice, as il 
to herself 

‘Oh, so beautiful - and to force me to live*' 

And bowing her head on her chest with a deep sigh, she 
whispered 
‘So be It*’ 

The magnesium went out The vision in the frame 
disappeared 

Before the spell of emotion which this picture caused hid 
been dispelled, the professor raised his hands to the height ot 
the vision's forehead She trembled i little, then, without i 
word, she offered the symbolic golden flower to Lord Lwald, 
who could not repress a faint chill when he icccpted it 

Turning to one side, the phantom began the siine somnam 
bulistic walk back to the mysterious regions wheiue she had 
some When she reached the threshold she turned, and, r using 
her two hands tf)wards the black veil ovtr her face, she 
threw, with a charming gesture, a kiss to the professor and 
his guest 

Then she entered the opening, lifted a fold of one of the 
black draperies, and disappeared from view 

The wall closed again There was the same sombre, rum 
bling noise that was heard before, but this time it seemed to 
be descending and dying away into the bowels of the earth It 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun I he two men w<prc again 
alone under the bright lights of the laboratory 

‘Who is this strange being Lord Lwald demanded, half 
fearfully, placing in his lapel the emblematic flower that 
Hadaly had given to him 
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The professor fixed his gaze on Lord Ewald’s face as he 
replied calmly: 

‘It IS not a living being!’ 

At these words the younger man also stared in turn at the 
scientist, as if demanding whether he had heard rightly. 

‘Yes,’ the professor continued, replying to the unspoken 
question in the young man’s eyes, ‘I affirm that this form 
which walks, speaks, and obeys, is not a person or a being in 
the ordinary sense of the word.’ 

Then, as Lord Ewald still looked at him in silence, he went 
on 

‘At present it is not an entity, it is no one at alP Hadaly, 
extcrnallv, is nothing but an electro magnetic thing - a being 
of limbo - a possibilitv 

‘Presently, if you wish, 1 vmII unveil to vou the secret of her 
magic nature But here is something that will give you 
enlightenment.’ 


Vil 

He guided the voting man thiough the ma/c ol miscellaneous 
instruments installed about the loom hcfc^re thev sttmd before 
the ebony table. 

‘What impression do vou get at sight ol that^' he asked, 
pointing to the white-skmned feminine hand and arm Ivmg on 
the vmlet silk cushion 

Ltird EwaUi ga/ed with a still greater thrill ot astonishment 
at the unexpected human relic on which the light from the 
marvellous lamps now focused 
‘What IS It he asked 

‘Look at It well,’ the professor urged, evasivelv. ‘Examine 

It.’ 

1 he young man leaned over He lifted up the hand, then he 
drew back abruptly and demanded 

‘What can it mean - a human hand - and it is still warm 
‘Don’t you find anything extraordinary in the arm the 
professor inquired. 

Lord Ewald resumed his examination for a moment, and 
exclaimed • 

‘Good heavens, this is as great a marvel as the phantom. If 
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It had nor been for the excision here, I could not have seen 
that It was a masterpiece of scientific skill.' 

The young Englishman appeared to be fascinated bv the 
object. He took up the arm and began compaimg his own 
hand with the feminine fingers. 

‘The weight - the form - the colour, even,* he murmured, 
as if in a stupor. ‘Do you mean to tell me that this is not 
human flesh that I am touching at this moment^ Upon my 
word, my own hand trembles at the very touch ol it.* 

That IS better than human flesh,' said the scientist simply 
‘Human flesh fades and grow'^s old. Here is a composition ol 
delicate substances compounded b\ i^hcmistry m such a way 
as might well contuse nature herself 

‘But let us say this is a cop\ tit nature to use this word 
empirically which will always appear living and young A 
thunderbolt could destros it, but it will never age It is 
artificial flesh, and 1 can explain how it is pioducul You 
have onlv to read Berthelot ’ 

1 he younger man could onlv murmur in stnpetaction 
‘Fh ^ What did vou say 

‘I sav that it is artificial flesh,' declaied the professor i 
believe that I am the only one who can tabricaie it to such 
pertection ’ 

Lord Fwald, who was now in such a state ot confusion that 
he could nor readily express his thoughts, again turned to 
examine the artificial arm 

‘But, professor, ’ he said, ‘this pearly fluul this cainal 
splendour and the intense lile in it how was it possible to 
produce such an ama/mg illusion 

‘Oh, that part of the experiment is a mere nothing Ii is 
done simply by the aid ot the sun,' was the smiling response 
‘In a certain sense, we can catch the secret of the sun’s 
vibrations, and once the shade ol the dermal whiteness is 
determined 1 reproduce ir by a setting of the object plates 
‘Here is how I do that,’ he coiuinued ‘Albumin suj>ple, 
but It solidifies, the elasticity in this example is due to 
hydraulic pressure. This material is then made sensitive by a 
very subtle photochromatic action Of course, I had a splendid 
model. 

‘As for the rest, it is simple, the humerus constructed ot 
ivory contains a galvanic marrow in constant coniimimcation 
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with a network of induction wires which are entwined in the 
sani^^ way as nerves and veins, and which are held between 
the releases of a perpetual calorific unit that gives to it this 
impression of warmth and malleability. 

'If you wish to know where the elements of this network 
are disposed, how they feed themselves, so to speak, and in 
what manner the static fluid transforms its action into almost 
animal heat, I can give you the entire anatomy of it. it is 
nothing more than a matter of handwork 

‘What you see here is an Andraiad of m> making, moulded 
for the first time by the ama/ing vital agent we call electncitv. 
This gives to my creation the blending, the softness, and the 
illusion of life.' 

‘An Andraiad 

‘Yes,’ said the professor, ‘a human-imitation, if you prefer 
that phrase In the future we w^ill have to be careful that the 
facsimile does not, in the manufacture, surpass the model 
ph\ SIC ally 1 hat is a danger to be avoided 

‘I suppose, mv dear fellow, that you know the kind of 
mechanism that has heretofore been emplo\cd in the attempt 
to lorge a human image ’ 

I ord f wald nodded 

‘But,' the professor remarked, with a scornful laugh, ‘thev 
tried to work wiihout rhi proper means of execution and 
what was the result^ Fhev simply pniduccd monsters - scare- 
crows for buds 

‘These anatomies were onlv ht for a place in the most 
hideous waxwork show's, wretched ob}Ccrs that exude a strong 
odour of wood, rancid oil, and gutta percha Such false 
sycophants, instead of giving man a knowledge of his power, 
could only make him bow his head befoie the god C haos. 

'You know their lerky and irregular movements, their 
ibsurdity of line and colour, the frightful wigs thev wore, the 
noise of then mechanism, their stiffness, and the sensation of 
emptiness which the> cicatcd. Ihev were all gist horrible 
masks, all caricatures of our race Such were the first models 
of Andraiads.' 

1 he face of the inventor grew severe, his voice became 
didactic and hard. 

‘But, to-day,' he went on, ‘that time has passed. Scientific 
discoveries have multiplied. Metaphysical conceptions are 
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refined Instruments of counterdraw are so accurate, so pre- 
cise, and so dependable that man is now able to attempt far 
greater things than formerly. 

‘We now are able to realize the powerful phantoms of 
mixed-presences of which our predecessors could never have 
even conceived an idea They would have ridiculed the idea 
and declared it impossible 

‘Just now, for instance, when you saw Hadaly, ir would 
have been almost impossible for you to have smiled at her 
aspect But, I assure you, that so far she is onl> a rough 
diamond She is only the skeleton of a shadow waiting for the 
shadow to appear 

‘Is It not true that you received the same sensation m 
touching the limb of that Anclraiad that you would have 
received in touching the limb of a human being 

Lord Ewald nodded 

‘Well, now,’ said the professor, ‘just make another test 
Will you clasp that hand ^ Perhaps it will return the pressure*’ 

Lord Ewald took the slim hngers m his and pressed them 
slightly 

He gasped in ama/emcnt The hand responded to his pns 
sure in an affable manner, so soft and sweet, yet seemingly so 
far off that he thought it must be a part of an irmsiblc bodv 
With an uncann> feeling he let the shadowy object drop 
hastilv 

‘GhostlyJ’ he exclaimed 

The inventor smiled at the voting man's ami/emcnt 

‘That is nothing,' he said, ‘in comparison to what can be 
done Oh, this great work - this creation - if you onl> knew - 
if you -' 

The professor stopped short, as if a sudden, new idea had 
come to him - an idea so terrible that it cut short his speech 

‘Truly,’ cried lord Ewald, with a forced laugh, ‘I feci as 
though I were in the presence of some mighty wizard of the 
middle ages What are you thinking of now, professor 

The great inventor remained silent for a few moments, 
immersed in deep thought Then he sat down and looked with 
a new anxiety at the young man who stood before him 

‘My lord,’ he said finally, ‘1 have just perceived that, with a 
young man of your imagination, an experiment might lead to 
fatal results* I am dubious 
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‘Hearken! When one stands on the threshold of a black- 
smith’s shop he sees a man working in the smoke, a fire, and 
implements. The anvil rings out as the smith fashions bars, 
blades, tools. 

‘But the man who is making these things is entirely ignorant 
of the unexpected usage to which his products wnll be put He 
can only call them by their common names. And that is true 
with all of us 

‘No blacksmith can estimate correctly the true natuic of the 
object he is forging, for the simple reason that all knives may 
become daggers and do murder It is the usage that one makes 
of a thing which rc-bapti/es and transforms it 

‘Our uiKcrtairiiv of the ultimate use of an object alone 
m ikes us irresponsible T herefore, if one would dare to acciim- 
plish anything, he must know how to properly safeguard it. 

‘ I he mechanic who melts lead into the form of a bullet says 
unconsciously, “This is thrown to chance, perhaps it is lost,^’ 
and he finishes this messenger ot death, the soul of which is 
veiled from his eyes 

‘Bur if the gaping, mortal wouiul that his bullet is destined 
to make could, by chance, be m ide to pass before his eves, the 
mcnild for the bullet would drop fiom his hands, it he were an 
honest man No doubt he would refuse bread for his children’s 
meal, it that bread could only be bought at the price of the 
achievement of his task He would hesitate, for he would feel 
himself to be, of a certainty, an accomplice of a future 
homicide 

‘Yes, that is true,’ lord 1 wald mtciiupted, ‘but how does 
this concern you, professor^ Y'ou are not making bullets ’ 

‘Bui 1 am in the position of that wiukman,’ was the grave 
response. ‘I am fashioning heated metal on the forge, and just 
now, m thinking of vour temperament and youi disillusions, I 
seemed to see the vvtumd before mv eves, 

‘This IS what troubles me the thing about which I want to 
speak to you might be good for you, while, on the other hand. 
It might prove more fatal to \ou than a mortal wound. So, 1 
hesitate 

‘We are both going to take part in an experiment which 
may, in reality, prove more dangerous for you than it at first 
appears. A most horrible peril wull menace you, and you arc 
certainly already in a dangerous mood, since yours is the 
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nature that a fatal passion almost always leads to a desperate 
end. 

‘I know, on the other hand, that there is a great chance that 
I can save you. But if the cure is not what I expect, it will be 
far better to remain as you are.’ 

‘Since you speak in such a serious manner/ said Lord 
Ewald, with an effort, ‘I can only tell >ou one thing 1 
intended to put an end to my intolerable existence this very 
night!’ 

The professor ga/ed at the young man in consternation 

‘To-night*’ he exclaimed, 

‘Yes. So, you see, you need hesitate no longer on my 
account,’ affirmed Lord Ew^ald quietlv 

‘The die is cast,’ murmured the professor to himself ‘Who 
would have thought it - he is to be the one!’ 

‘Again I ask you to be good enough to tell me what you are 
hinting,’ said Lord Ewald. 

A deep silence followed, and m that pause it seemed to 
Lord Ewald that he could feel the breath of the Infinite pass 
swiftly over his forehead. 

‘Then,’ cried the inventor, drawing himsell up to his full 
height, his eves blaming, and his speech becoming rapid and 
assured, ‘since I feel myself defied in this manner b\ the 
Unknow n - so be it * 

‘Here is what I am driving at, my lord I am going to realize 
for you what no man has daied to attempt for another I owe 
my life and all that I have to vou, and 1 seize this opportunity 
to show you my great giatitude 

‘You say that your happiness, your very being, is held 
prisoner by a human presence the presence only. You arc 
held prisoner m the glorv of a smile, the beauty of a face, the 
sweetness of a voice. 

‘A living being has brought you to this, her unusual attrac- 
tions have brought you to the very threshold of death. I shall 
remake her own image and presence. 

‘I will show you, immediately, in a cold and calculating 
manner perhaps, but indisputably, how, with the actual and 
formidable resources of science, I can reproduce the grace of 
her movements, the ring of her voice, the perfume of her 
flesh, the lines of her form, and the light of her eyes. 

‘I will show you the spring of her step, her carriage, her 
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personality, her facial expression, her features, even her 
shadow, the reflection of her identity, on the ground. 1 will 
destroy her insipid animality. I will annihilate her selfish 
frivolity. 

‘At first I will reincarnate all this exterior, which is so 
exquisitely vital to you, in an apparition whose resemblance 
will far surpass your hopes and all your dreams. 

‘ Then, finally, in place of the soul, which so repels you in this 
living woman, I will instil another soul, less conscious of itself, 
perhaps - and yet, how do we know that it will be, and what does 
that matter^ but suggestive of impressions a thousand times 
more beautiful, more noble, more elevated, a soul reclothed in its 
charaLter of eternity, without which life is bur a toniedv. 

i will duplicate this woman with the sublime aid of light. 
i\nd, projecting it on her radiant matter, I will illuminate from 
vour idealized melancholy the imaginary soul of this new 
woman who will be capable of astounding e\en the angels. 

‘I will bring the illusion down to earth I will imprison it I 
will foicc into this phantom vour ideal You shall be the first 
to ga/c upon her, for she will be >oiir ideal woman, palpable, 
audible, materialized 

i will sei/c, at the height of us sublimity, the first hour of 
this enchanted mirage which you follow in vain I will sei/e it 
and enshrine it securely, almost immorfallv, m the one and 
only form where you have seen it I will duplicate the living 
wtmian and fashion hci new being according to vour desires. 

‘I will give to this spirit all the songs of Antonio, of 
floffman, all the passionate mysticism of foie's I vgeia, all the 
ardent seductions of the Venus of that masrei musician, 
Vtagner* 1 will prove in advance that I can positively bring 
through human science a being made m our own likeness, out 
of the mire of actuality ~ a creation which, consequently, will 
be the same in effect as if it were aciuallv created bv nature.’ 

The great engineer, the light of genms shining in his eyes as 
he uttered these words, raised his hand m a solemn oath. 


VHl. 

Lord Ewald turned pale. The proposition that the great physi- 
cian had just made was so astounding, so fantastic, that he 
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was not sure that he had understood him, or that he wished 
to understand him After a stupefied pause he murmured, for 
lack of an> thing decisive to say 

*But such a creature would be an insensible doll, with no 
intelligence whatever’’ 

‘M\ lord,’ declared the professor gravely, i swear that I can 
do what I have promised You must be on your guard that in 
the juxtaposition ot this Andraiad and the living model, and in 
listening to them both, you do not mistake the one lor the 
other, that you do not believe the living woman to be the doll ' 
A faint, scornful smile pliytd about Lord I vv del’s lips is he 
recalled Alicia C learv ’s unmistakible, emptv , Irivolous mannei 
isms, but he forced himself to reply politely 

‘Your conception is indeed prodigious, professor bui let 
us say no more about it The work would alw lys smell of the 
mechanism You will excuse my smiling, dear friend but vou 
cannot ntijke a worn in 1 wonder, is I listen to you, li vtnn 
genius - 

‘One moment,’ interrupted the professor cilmly ‘I swe ir to 
vou thit at first, you will not be iblc to tell one from the 
other, and igiin I assure vou th it I im now in \ position to 
prove mv assertions 

‘Impossible^’ I ord hwild asserted 

’Again, for the third time, I pledge vou m\ word to furnish 
you presentlv no muter how little vou desire it, with rlu 
most positive demonstrition, not of the possibility of the f let, 
but of its mathematical certitude ’ 

Lord twald, still incredulous, cxdiimcd ’ton born of a 
woman - vou can reproduce the identity ot i woman’ 

‘( ertamlv ind what is more, tlu reproduction will be 
more identical thin the woman hciselt, lor there is not \ dav 
that passes without bringing some change to the human torm, 
even altering some lines 

‘Physiology shows us thit our body lenews its noms en 
tirciv every seven ye*ars fhat being true, how can one ever 
wholly resemble oneself'' 

‘This young lady about whom we ar(‘ speaking, sind you 
and 1 we hive all changed, all aged one houi and twenty 
minutes, since we began our discussion this evening ’ 

‘You say that you will reproduce her m all her beauty, her 
voice, her walk her exact appearance, in fact 
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‘Positively. I will do it with electromagnetisin and radiant 
matter. I could even deceive a mother, so 1 am sure that J can 
fool a lover. 

‘I will duplicate Miss Cleary in such a way that it in a 
dozen years from now she should look upon her idealized 
double, who will have remained unchanged, she could only 
do so with tears of envy - and terror.’ 

1 here was a pause 

‘But,’ murmured Lord bwald thoughtfully, ‘to undertake 
the creation of such a being seems to me sacrilegious ’ 

‘The matter is entirelv in vour hands,’ slid the mscntor 
simply 

‘But could you put a sort of intelligence in this being 

‘I will give her intelligence itself ’ 

This impressive declaration fairly stunned Lord twald He 
stood before the inventor as if pefrihed The\ stared at each 
other silentlv. 

A desperate game had been proposed, and the stakes were a 
spirit 

1 ord I wald broke the silence with a rallying laugh 

‘A wonderful dream, mv dear genius,’ he said, ‘a verv 
wonderful dieam 1 see that \ou have great faith in the 
outcome, but it is a dream that is as frightful as it is 
impossible 

‘However, clear friend, yoiii sympathv and \our desire to 
help me have touched me deeply I cannot thank you enough.' 

‘My dear fellow,’ the professor protested, ‘I can see that 
\ou sccrerlv feel that it is not an impossible dream, for sou 
hesitate ’’ 

I ord 1 wald wiped the beads of perspiration from his bre^w 

*I don’t believe ihat Mi^s C learv would ever consent to it,’ 
he said, ‘and, I admit, 1 would hesitate mvself to let her do 
so ’ 

‘that part of the pioblem concerns me onlv,' his host 
declared ‘I give you mv w'ord that your dear fiiend will suffer 
in no way My woik would be incomplete otherwise.’ 

‘Well, how about me^* Lord Lwalcl demanded ‘Do 1 not 
count for something in my love for her 

‘Yes, certainly, and you will count for something much 
more than you could ever imagine ’ 

‘Yes, but do you suppose for a moment that you will be 
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able to convince me of the reality of this new Eve, even if you 
do succeed? What formidable subtleties will you employ to 
do that ?’ 

‘Oh, that IS merely a question of immediate impression 
where reason enters only as a secondary adjunct. Does one 
ever reason with the charm to which one submits? But, just 
wait - the presence of the vision, of the phantom coming to 
life, will answer your question for you.’ 

‘I suppose that I can dispute,’ Lord Ewald suggested, dubi- 
ously, ‘that I can put up an argument during the course of the 
experiment?’ 

‘Certainly, and, mark you, if onl> one of your objections 
exists, just one, we will both agree to stop the experiment and 
go no farther.’ 

‘I must warn you that I have very keen eyes.’ 

‘Your eyes?' the professor remarked, smilingly. ‘Tell me, 
can you clearly see this drop of water? Yet, if 1 place it 
between these two sheets of crystal and then place the pieces 
of crystal before the reflector of this solar microscope, and 
then submit it to the exact refraction which 1 threw on to the 
white sheet over there, where vou beheld your fascinating 
Alicia, you would be no less astounded at what you would see 
revealed than you were w'hen you beheld her picture trans- 
planted there. 

‘If we were to think of all the indefinite, the occult realities, 
W'hich this liquid drop conceals wc should understand that the 
power of our eyes, which is only a sort of a visible crutch, is 
insignificant- The relative difference between what we discover 
under the microscope and w'hat we sec without its help is 
almost infinite. 

‘And, in turn, we may w'cll surmise that whai we cannot 
discover with its magnifying aid is also beyond apprehension. 
Let us then remcml>cr that we can only see the things that 
suggest themselves to our eyes, and we can conceive of them 
only after we have beheld their mysterious entities. 

‘We only possess what wc can feel according to our nature. 
Man, imprisoned in his moving self, struggles in vain to evade 
the illusion or to captivate his mocking senses.’ 

‘In truth, my good Mr Wizard,' Lord fc-wald observed, ‘one 
would think that you seriously believe me capable of falling m 
love with your phantom/ 
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‘If you were an ordinary person I should have that to fear. 
But your confessions have reassured me 

"Did you not say |ust nosv - did you not sv^ear that your 
feelings for your beautiful, living friend were merely platonic? 
Well, then, you will only love Hadaly as she deserves, which 
IS a far more beautiful sentiment than feeling an earthly love 
for her ’ 

‘So you think I shall love her then^‘ demanded Lord Ewald, 
with a sceptical smile 

‘Whv not^’ retorted the professor, in real sui prise ‘Will she 
not be a perpetual incarnation in the onlv form where you can 
conceive love 

‘Yes, that is true Bur one can only love an animated being 
I he soul IS the unknown quantity ’ 

I he professor smiled this time pityinglv, but he made no 
comment on his lordshipN dictum 

‘Will the vision know who she is^ I mean, what she is^' 
1 ord I wald persisted 

‘Do vou know so well > ourself what vou art ^ Do wc 
know w'h u we tre-' VChv, then, do vou denniid more of the 
copy than the ( reitor thought right to grant to the 
onginal 

‘\Xili this eicaturc of your erettion be able to feel any 
sentiment herself 

‘VC ithoui a doubt,’ replied the piofessor, casualK 
‘Fh ’ WInt do you sav eiud 1 ord I wait! in ama/ement 
‘VC'ithouT a doubt,’ the scientist repeated ‘ This will depend 
enfirelv on you It is upon you alone that I eount tor this 
phase of the mirade to be accomplished ’ 

‘Well, then,' saiel Lord I wald, ‘be so kind as to infoim me 
where I shall draw the spark of sacred fiie which will enable 
us to achieve the spmt aMv name is not Prometheus, but 
simplv Fwald, and I am onlv mortal ’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied the profe*ssor, ‘each man is a Prometh- 
eus within himself without knowing it Mv lord, I assure 
vou that a single one td those divine sparks with which you 
Iiavc so often tried, in vam, to animate the negative personal- 
ity of your adored one will suffice to put life intcv this 
shadow ‘ 

‘Prove It to me*’ ened I ord Fwald ‘And perhaps - 

‘As you will*’ replied the professor. ‘You have told me that 
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the being that you love, and which, for you alone is real, does 
not exist m this human form, but only in your desires This 
being then does not exist, or, better, you know that it does 
not exist You have then neither been deceived by yourself nor 
by this woman 

‘But, still, you close your eyes, rather the eyes of your 
spirit, and you close the demands ot vour conscience by 
seeking to hnd in this woman the phantom which you desire 
Hei true personality is to you the illusion which you seek, and 
which has been raised in your whole being by the brilliance ot 
her beiuty 

‘It IS this illusion alone which you try to bring forth, even 
to create, to call to life in the presence of your beloved, in 
spite ot the incessant disilliisionments which vou siiffir from 
this mortal this frightful - this wretched emptiness of the 
real Alicia 

‘It is then onl> a shadow that you are in love with, and it is 
for this shadow that sou would die It is this shadow that you 
would recogni/e absolutely as real 

‘It IS this vision conjured up by your desires, which vou 
have called forth, which you ha\e created in vour living being, 
and this vision is nothing more than a double ot vour own 
soul which voU have transplanted into her Behold, then, >our 
love IS nothing else, you can plainly see, than a perpetual and 
always fruitless effort at redemption ’ 

For a few' moments there was a profound silence between 
the two men 

‘And now, then,’ continued the professor, ‘since it has been 
shown that it is only a shadow to which 'ou have been 
lending so hctitiously and warmly a being, 1 am offering you 
a chance to try the same experiment upon a creature which 
will be a copy, externally realized, of vour own shadow It is 
an illusion for an illusion 

‘The being of this mixed presence, which we call fladalv, 
will depiend upon the free will of the person who wil) dare to 
conceive it By “being,” I mean soul 

‘Why should you not be the onc^ Why should you not 
endeavour by means of your living faith to project some of 
your ideals into Hadaly m the same manner m which vou 
strive to project them into your living friend ^ 

‘Try it Breathe upon this ideal forehead of Hadaly and 
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suggest to her your idcali/cd being, and you will see how the 
Aheij of your dreams will be realized, unified, and animated 
in this phantom. 

‘ Fry It, if your last hope tells you so to do And then, ask 
yourself in the depths of your conscience if this auxiliary 
phantom-creature, which shall draw forth in you anew the 
desire to Inc, is not truly more worthy to bear the name of a 
human being than the living one - the living one which has 
only given you the desire for death ’ 

Deeply perplexed, I ord hwald murmured 
‘Your deduttion is truly most specific and profound, but I 
am sure that I should always feel somewhat alone when in the 
companv of your unconscious Fve ' 

‘You will feel less aloiu with fhidalv than >ou will with her 
model,’ the professor announced ‘besides, my lord, that w^ill 
be \our fault and not mine One must feel that one is a 
superman before one dares to ittempt what we have in 
question here 

‘Besides all this, let us take into account the noveltv of the 
iinpitssion that sou will exptrieiKe when vou hold sour first 
coincTNation with this \ndruad this idealized Alicia * 
walking beside you with the sun’s full ravs tailing upon her 
exquisite beautv, looking up at ><»u with ill the naturalness of 
the living woman ’ 

A smile spread ovei 1 oid Fwald’s face 

‘Ah, you doubt,’ said the great clectiuian ‘You think that 
vour senses would soon discover the chinge that I would 
substitute for nature VC elk then, listen to me have vou or 
Miss C lear> a dog 

‘Yes, she has a little black terrier that is devoted to hei 
‘(jOOcI. Now, a dog has a keen scent and I want you to 
make a wager with me 

‘A dog could very easily recognize its mistress in the dark, 
even though she were m a crowd of a thousand persons. 1 will 
make vou a bet that it we tiansform fladaly into the living 
being, and have lur call this viog, it will rush toward hei and 
iccogni/e hei merely by the scent of her gown 

‘1 Will even go farther than that. 1 will wager that if Miss 
Cdc*arv and the phantom should call that dog simultaneously, 
that It would be the phantom, and the phantom only, that he 
will obey. VC^ill you rake the wager 
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‘Haven’t you stretched that point just a little bit?’ asked 
Lord Ewald, greatly disconcerted. 

i only promise what I can perform,’ stated the scientist 
briefly. ‘The experiment has already been carried out most 
successfully. If, then, the scent of a lower animal, whose 
organs are superior to ours in keenness, can be deceived, why 
should I not dare to defy the control of the human senses ^ 

‘1 want to say this,’ the inventor went on; ‘although Hadaly 
IS a mystery, you must not look upon her in an exalted 
manner. Be natural with her. You must just think of her as 
being slightly more animated by electricity than her living 
model, chat is all.’ 

‘Why should she be more animated ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the professor, ‘have you ever seen a beautiful 
young brunette combing her hair before a large bluish mirror, 
in a room that has been darkened and in which the curtains 
are all drawn, on a stormy day^ Have you ever seen the 
sparks fly our of her hair on the points of her tortoise-shell 
comb, like little diamonds sparkling on a black wave in the 
sea at night ? 

‘But if you have never seen Miss Alicia like that, you can 
see Hadaly. Brunettes have a great deal of electricity.’ 

There was a pause 

‘Are you agreed that we shall make the attempt at this 
incarnation asked the professor finally. ‘Hadaly, in this 
golden flovver, has offered to save you from the wreck of your 
love.’ 

‘This IS the most frightful proposition that was ever made 
to a desperate man,* Lord Fwald replied in almost a whisper 
‘and yet, in spite of myself, i find the greatest difficulty in the 
world to take it seriously,’ 

‘Seriousness will come,’ declaicd Prtifcssor X; ‘that is 
Hadaly’s affair.’ 

‘I suppKjse,’ said his lordship, ‘that any other man would 
accept this copy chat you offer me very quickly, if only out of 
curiosity.’ 

‘But J should not propose it to every man,’ the inventor 
exclaimed, smiling. ‘If I were to bequeath the formula to 
humanity there arc those who would abuse the help that it is 
intended to give.’ 

‘Could the experiment be suspended after it was started 
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‘Yes, even after the work is completed, it can always be 
destroyed, if it seems the best rhing to do.’ 

‘But that would not be the same,’ declared Lord Ewald. 
‘After It had been completed it would not be the same thing, 
one would feel as if a life were being taken.’ 

‘Well,’ said the scientist, ‘remember that I am not urging or 
advising you in the slightest manner to accept this. You are 
suffering, and I have told you of a remedy. But the remedy is 
as dangerous as it is efficacious You may refuse it - you are 
free to do so ’ 

Lord Fwald appeared still more perplexed 

‘Oh, as to the danger,’ he said with a shrug of his shoulders, 
‘you may forget that ’ 

‘If It were only a physical danger,’ said the professor, ‘I 
would urge you to accept ' 

‘Do you think that it is my reason that is threatened 

The professor did not answer at onct 

‘Lord Fwald,’ he said at length, ‘vours is the noblest nature 
that I have ever known It was a very bad star that threw its 
light over you ind led you to the realms of love Your dreams 
have vanished, your wings have been clipped bv a deceiving 
woman whose discordant nature constantly tans the flame of 
a sorrow that is consuming you, and which evidcntlv will be 
fatal 

‘Yes, you are one of the few remaining great lovers who 
would nor deign to survive this sort of a test, in spite of the 
example of those all aioimd vou who aie struggling against 
sickness, poverrv, and love ^ on despise to bcLome resigned 
to live undci the lash of siuh a destiny 

‘Your disease is in its worse stage ou told me |ust now 
that It IS only a matter c^f hours There is not even a doubt as 
to the issue of the crisis It is obvious that when you go over 
the threshold of this house you are going to youi death - your 
very bearing testifies to this 

‘Now 1 am offering you life again, perhaps it will be at a 
great price, but who can tell the value of it at this moment^ 
1 he ideal has lied to you “1 ruth” has destroyed all desire, A 
woman has frozen the love in your heart 

‘Why not say farewell to the pretended reality, the everlast- 
ing deceiver, and accept the artificial and its novel incitements 
that I offer you ? 
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if you would like to be the master of this situation, the 
dominator, let us make a pact. I will represent science with all 
Its powerful mirages, w'hile vou - voii shall represent humanity 
and Its lost paradise ’ 

‘Then choose for me,’ said Loid I wald calmly 
The professor was siartlcd 
‘ I hat IS impossible, mv lord ’ 

VC ell, then, what would you do in mv placed If you had 
reached this state of mind that I am in, what would you do^ 
Vc^ould you iisk this absurd but disturbing idvcntiirc 

The inventor looked at his voiing guest hxtdiy, his usuilly 
placid features twitching slightly is if he hid some secret 
thought rhit ht could not express 

i would not dire ro express an opinion,' he siid i would 
have more of i motive m expressing one than most men ’ 

‘Very well' siid lord fwild, which course would you 
choose if you had no alternitivc 

‘Mv lord,' Slid the professor gravely, do not doubt the 
deep attachment which I hive for vou, but with mv hind on 
mv heart 

‘Vvliit would you choose professor"' his lordship persisted 
inflexibly 

‘Between death and the tempt irion m question 
‘Yes ' 

rhe master electrician bowed to his guest I hen he slid 
quietlv 

‘1 would blow out mv brains first 


IX 

Lord Lwald made no reply for a moment I hen taking out his 
watch he glanced at the time and siid, with a sigh 

‘And now, this time wc must pirt forever I choose to dic^' 
The ringing of i bell was heard 

‘You are a little litc,' the professor innounced ‘After your 
first words of resignation 1 commenced action ' 

While speaking he started the phonograph, that spoke in 
his stead 

‘Well cried its voice into the telephone 
T he bass tones of the distant messenger were clearly audible 
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in the laboratory. Their agitated intonations showed plainly 
that the speaker was somewhat out of breath 

‘Miss Cleary was in box number seven at the opera. She 
will take the eleven-ten tram,’ said the messenger 

I ord Fwald, when he heard Miss ( leary’s name shouted so 
boisterously and tensely, listened to the information. 

‘Verv well,’ he said, in tool acceptance of the pact, ‘but 
what about getting back to the city ^ It will be very late ’ 

‘Oh, I will attend to all that,’ said the professor 
He placed a square of blank paper on the Morse receptor, 
which a tew minutes later shot out of the frame 

‘Here,’ he remarked, calmly hioking at the now printed 
sheet, ‘is a charming little villa about twenty minutes from 
here I he lady who owns the place will expect Miss C learv 
any tune to night 

‘I can put you up here, bui perhaps sou would rather be 
near tht villa There is a veiy good uin dose to it ' 

'Oh, thanks \crv much,' said lord 1 wald, ‘hut I will go to 
the inn ’ 

‘That’s settled then,’ eontmued the professor ‘Now I have 
tins pit lure of Miss C k try, and I will give it to mv man and 
send him with the carnage to meet her tram He will e'asily 
roet>gni/e her from this 1 here will onls he \ tew persons 
toming down at this hour, so vou need noi be anxious ’ 

While speaking he had taken a pasre-board card from an 
objcer plate He threw it into the rcteivei ot i pneumatic tube 
liter hurriedly writing a tew words on the v iid 

The rt*te'i\cr corresponded with the tiansmitter of a pneu- 
mitie tube In a moment a little bell, rung near bv, announced 
that the ordt r h id been received and would be earrie'd out 
Returning to the Moist' appiraiiis, the prolessoi continued 
to telegraph When he had hnisht'd he turned suddenh to his 
guest and said 

‘My lord, It goes without s tying rh u it will be better not to 
speak to any one ot this matter in which we arc interested ’ 

‘ I hat is understood,' I ord I wald said, simply ‘And 1 wish 
to say. professor, that 1 no longer hesitate after accepting vour 
proposition Please consider this my final decision ’ 

I he professor bowed his head gravely 

‘Then 1 shall expect th,u your lordship will do me the 
htmour to live twenty-one days I also have a word to keep.’ 
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‘Agreed, but ~ not one day more/ said the young man 
stoically. 

‘I, myself, will offer you the pistol at nine o’clock in the 
evening of the day agreed upon, if 1 do nor win your life/ 
Professor X agreed. ‘And now, since we clearly understand 
each other, and are about to make a dangerous lourncy, 1 
must kiss my children good-by.’ 

He took up the telephone transmitter and spoke two names 
into it. 

The sound of a bell could be heard from the other side of 
the grounds. 

‘Here’s a hundred kisses for you two/ said the inventor m a 
fatherly tone, as, with his mouth to the telephone, he sent a 
caress. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Around these two men, searchers of the unknown - these 
two adventurers who were about to enter the realms ol the 
shades, there suddenly broke out on all sides a vocal showrr 
of kisses from the little children, w'ho cried out m their sweet 
voices ’ 

‘Papa* Papa*’ Send us some more*’ 

The professor had held the receiver gcntl> against his cheek 
as It brought him the caresses. 

When the good nights were over he turned to I onl hwald 
and said. 

‘Now, my lord, I am reads.’ 

*No, professor,’ the young man obiected sadly, ‘you must 
not go. I have no one dependent on me. It would be beticr for 
me to go alone on this trip, if it is possible ’ 

‘We go together,’ declared the engineer calmly. 

Taking down two bear-skin coats from a panel in the wall, 
the professor handed one to his guest, saying . 

‘It IS very cold where we are going. Wear this.’ 

Lord Ewald accepted the heavy coat and inquired 

‘Would It be indiscreet for me to ask - to whose house are 
we going ?’ 

‘To Hadaly’s, of course - in the midst of thunder, powerful 
electrical currents, and vast flashes of light.’ 

‘Let us go then,’ said the young man 

‘Just a word. Before you go, have you no last questions, no 
last words that you would like to say to me ?’ 
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‘No. Nothing. I must admit that 1 am rather m a hurry to 
have a talk with this pretty veiled creature whose nothingness 
has a call on my sympathy. As foi the rest, the frivolous 
observations or questions which come to my mind, there will 
be always time 

At these wtirds the professor turned and stopped the 
younger man. 

‘I h, what's that’’ he ciied ‘Do you forget, my dear fellow, 
that I call rnvself electric itv, and that 1, myself, have to 
struggle against your thoughts If vou have anything to say, 
vou must speak at once 

‘I ell me, now, of rliose frivcdous anxieties and questions, 
or 1 shall not know what I am hghtmg against h is not such 
an eis\ thing to match body foi bod\ with an ideal such as 
vouis, I can tell >ou. Now, say all that \<>u have to say to the 
physician who proposes to lightcm your sorrow ' 

‘C)h, these ideas have no weight,' said lord hwald ‘They 
are iiist trivial thoughts on nothing ' 

Ah,’ died the piofessor, ‘how >ou go on’ “On nothing" - 
hut a nothing can assume tremendous pr\>porrions’ \X ho was 
It that 'said “Not so long ago a kingdom was lost by the 
wave of i fan it the wrong moment U ( leopatra's nose had 
been a trifle shorter, fhc face ol the world wi>uld have 
changed" 

‘Do you imagine that I do n<>t appreciate the nothings > 
Now, if theie is invthing that makes vmi the leist bit anxious, 
let us have it out NX e will have it out before we start 

‘We will go after )t)u have told me, bur let us begin, tor we 
have onlv just time to make this visit and return before the 
lising vine arrives ’ 

‘I wondeted, hist of all, why vou questioned me so closely 
about the intellectual charactei of our leminine subject Lord 
hwald explained 

‘Because I was obliged to know whit wms the prim ipal 
aspect iindci which you, yourself, conceived intelligence,' re 
plied the engineer. ‘The difhculiy is in the physical reproduc- 
tion There is a questum, at first, of imbuing Hadaly with the 
paradoxical beauty of your living subject 

‘It IS most miporiant that the phantom, instead of disen- 
chanting you as her model has, should be worthy in vour eves 
of the sublime form into w^hich she w'lll be incarnated. Unless 
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we can do that it would not be worth while to make a change 
from the living to the phantom.’ 

‘Very well. Now, how are you going to persuade Ahcia to 
lend herself to this experiment ?* 

‘This evening, when we arc at supper, it will take me only a 
few minutes to persuade her to do what I want. You will see, 
even if I have to employ suggestions to decide her. But I am 
sure that 1 can persuade her. 

* Then it will only be a matter of a few sittings, and a rough 
clay model will eftect the change. She will not even sec 
Hadaly, and she will not have the slightest knowledge of the 
work upon which we arc engaged. 

‘Now, in order to incarnate Hadaly, to bring her forth from 
the almost supernatural atmosphere where the fiction of her 
identity is realized, this Valkyrie of science must be reclothed 
If she IS to come into t>ur midst, she must have the fashions, 
the usage, and the aspect of the women of the present day 

‘While the sittings arc going on, dressmakers, glove-makers, 
lingerie-makers, corsetieres, milliners, and bootmakers - I will 
give you the mineral substance for the insulation ot the soles 
and the heels - will make exact copies of all the things worn 
by Miss Cleary, without her knowledge 

‘These things will be given to her bcautitul phantom as 
soon as she has come into the world Once we have the 
measures alj taken, you may have hundreds of duplitates 
made in different styles without its being necessary to tr> 
them on. 

‘It goes without saying that the Andraiad will use the same 
perfumes as her model, having, as 1 have >aid, the same 
emanations.’ 

‘How will she travel 

‘Why, like any other person. There are travellers more 
strange than she Hadaly, if warned of a voyage, will be quite 
irreproachable. 

‘She may be a little drowsy and irritable perhaps, speaking 
only at rare intervals and to you only, m a low voice^ but she 
will be seated beside you and it will not be even necessary for 
her to lowei her veil. She will defy all human observation.' 

‘Would she know how to act correctly if any one should 
address her V 

‘In such a case you would simply have to state that the lady 
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was a foreigner and did not know the language of the country. 
That would close the incident. 

‘In the matter of equilibrium even a good many living men 
and women have difficulty. Hadaly will not be able to take a 
rough sea voyage, but many men and women remain in their 
berths on a trip, because they become shaken by seasickness 
and look ridiculous. 

Tladaly’s serenity should not be ruffled ; she should not be 
humiliated by the sight of the defective organisms of her 
human companums. She will travel on sea in the same manner 
as a corpse.’ 


X. 

‘What ; in a coffin ?’ cried Lord Lwald, aghast. 

The professor nodded casually. 

‘Yes; in a coffin.’ 

‘But not sewn up in a shroud, I hope ?’ 

‘No. I'his living object of art, not having known our 
bandages, will make her own winding sheet. 

‘I his IS how it will be done: Hadaly, among other treasures, 
possesses a heavy ebony casket, upholstered in black satin. 
The inieritir of this symbolic casket will be the exact mould of 
the feminine form that she is destined to take. 

‘This is her dowry. I'he upper sides of the casket open by 
the aid of a little gold key, in the form of a star, the lock of 
which is placed under the head of the sleeper. 

‘Hadaly knows how to enter this alone, either unclothed or 
entirely dressed. She lies down at full length and she knows 
how to arrange the linen sheets which are firmly attached to 
the interior in such a way that they do not even touch her 
shoulders. 

‘Her face is veiled; her head remains resting on a cushion; 
and around her brow is a band which helps to hold her in 
position. If it were not for her gentle, rt^gular breathing, she 
would be taken for Miss Cleary, who had died that morning. 

‘On the closed door of this prison casket is nailed a plate 
inscribed with the name “Hadaly”. This name signifies the 
ideal. The plate will be surmounted with your coat-of-arms, 
which will consecrate this captivity. 
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‘The heautitul casket should be placed in a cedar case 
entirely lined with cotton wool This should be square in 
shape in order not to arouse any suspicion All of this will be 
ready in three weeks. On your return to 1 ondon, a \^ord to 
the director of customs will be all that is necessary to permit 
your mysterious luggage to enter 

‘When Miss (deary gets your hst messige of larevvcIL you 
will be in vour castle at Athevsold where you tan awaken 
your heascnly vision ’ 

‘In mv castle,’ murmured Lord 1 wald, as if to himself, in a 
most profound and mclantholv mtnncr ‘Truly there it will 
be possible ’ 

‘Yes There, in \our solitary domain, surrounded by forests, 
lakes, and great rocks, you mav in all security open Had ily’s 
prison You have, I believe, in thit castle S(>mc spacious 
rooms with furniture that dates back to the yme of Fli/abeth ’ 
‘\es,’ agreed lord I wald, cvnicallv, ‘and I have enriched it 
with marvellous works of art The old drawing room breathes 
the spirit of the genius of the past 

‘The one great window m it is of stained glass driptd with 
hangings ornamented with floral girlinds of burnished gr>ld 
It opens on to an iron balconv the halustridc of which was 
wrought in the reign of Richard the Third I he moss covered 
steps lead down to a long avenue of oak trees which extends 
the full length of the park 

‘It IS a beautiful place '^t's, this beautiful home was destined 
for my wife, if I could have met her ’ 

A shiver passed over him and he eonrmued 
‘What IS to be, will be 1 will take this illusory apparition, 
this galvani/cd hope, to my eistle As 1 am not capable to feel 
or have any desire for the other, I hope that this phantom 
form will brighten my days - mv last dreams ’ 

‘Good,’ said the professor ‘I think that voui castle will be 
just the place for this Andraiad Hadaly will be like some 
mysterious somnambulist windciing around the lakes and 
over the heaths In this far off castle where your old servants, 
your books, your hunting trophies, your paintings, a|ul your 
musical instruments, are awaiting you, this newcoiticr will 
soon take her place 

‘Respect and silence will make her stand surroundi^d in an 
isolated halo The servants must receive orders from you 
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never to speak to her. You can explain this bv saying that 
having been saved, as by a miracle, from a terrific danger 
which threatened you, your companion had made a sacred 
vow^ never to speak to any one but you 

‘There, in your castle, the beautiful voice which is so dear 
to you will sing to you the airs you love \ou tan accompany 
her on the organ, or with the soft note of the harp, or with 
the piano 

‘Her exquisite notes will enhance the charm of the summer 
tvsilights, they will blend with the heauiv of a sunlit day, and 
litrmoni/e with the songs of the birds In the autumn and in 
the winter nights hei voice will rise above the sighing of the 
wind ind the roar of the w aves beitmg against the rocks 

‘As she walks done under the trees and through the old 
paths with her long gtiwn trailing, a legend will soon be 
woven about her 1 he curious will have seen her strolling 
ilont in the pile moonlight 

‘She will be a teriifving sight, ind noiu will know the 
secret bur voiirst If 

‘OiH dtv, peril ips, I shall loine to visit vou in vtnir semi 
snlirudt whtTt vou hue igreed to run two eontinuil dangers 
rmdntss ind retribution ’ 

on will be the only guest wh<im 1 shall receive,' declared 
I ord bwald ‘But as onlv the piehminarv possibilirv of this 
uiventure is now tsrablislud, let us see if the prodigv itself is 
possible I irst of ill, wlu is lliilab enclosed in armour^' 

‘It IS the plastic appai mis whivh is suptnmpostd on the 
imiiv of the eketric fluid that will ei^rnspond to the Heshv 
being of vour ideal love It com nils, mounted within it, 
hterailv what corresponds to the interior organisms common 
to all human beings ' 

‘Will sht ilw us speak in the same low voice that I heard 
|ust lunv 

‘No Decidedlv not* She docs m)t, even now, use that voice 
all of the time W'as Miss C learv's voice alwavs as it is now ^ 

‘Hadaly spoke, )ust now, in a soft, childish voice spiritual, 
somnambulistic No, she will have Miss C learv's voice, |ust as 
she will have all het other attractions Her singing voic.e and 
her speaking voice all remain, forever, just as it is indicated to 
her 

in fabiicating a woman, you must note, I have made use of 
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the rarest and most precious substances, a compliment to the 
fascinating sex,* added the scientist gallantly. ‘But I was 
obliged to use iron in the joints * 

‘Ah* Isn’t iron one of the constituents of our own bodies^ 
Why have vou used it only in the joints 

‘Because the force which holds the joints together is mag 
nctic, produced by electrical currents As iron is the metal 
which magneti/es and attracts best - it is much better than 
niekel or cobalt ~ 1 have used it in the form of steel ' 

‘But steel oxidi/es Won’t her joints rust 
‘I have prepared against that Here I have a large bottle ol 
oil of roses, scented with amber This is the lubricant lor her 
joints ’ 

‘Oil ot roses queried Lord P wald 

‘Yes. It IS the only one prepared in this manner that will 
always keep its exquisite aroma Perfumes belong exclusively 
to the feminine world P\erv month you will have to put a 
small spoonful of this oil in Hadaly’s mouth while she is 
do/ mg 

‘You see, it is all very human, just as if one were giving 
medicine to a child The subtle perfume will diffuse in the 
magnetized metal organisms This bottle will be sufficient for 
a century or more - and, mv dear friend, 1 do not think that 
there will be an) need for us to repeat the quantity ’’ 

‘You say that she will breathe 

‘Of course, the same as wc do But she will not burn 
oxygen as we do We are chockful of it, like steam engines 
‘Hadaly inhales and bieathcs air b> the pneumatic move 
ment of her chest which rises and falls like that of a woman in 
good health The air, which passes between her lips ind 
which makes her nostrils palpitate, is perfumed and warmed 
by electricity an effluvia of amber and roses 

‘The future Alicia’s most natural attitude will be seated 
with her cheek on one hand and her elbow resting on some 
thing, or else reposing on a sofa, in the attitude of an> 
graceful woman She will maintain these attitudes without 
any other movement than her breathing 

‘To awaken her from her phlegmatic existence, you will 
only have to take her hand That will agitate the fluid in one 
of her rings ’ 

‘One of her rings asked Lord Ewaid, in surprise 
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*Ycs. The one on her forefinger. It is her wedding ring,’ 

Lord Ewald stared at the scientist in amazement. 

‘Do you know why that hand there responded to your 
pressure just now?’ asked the professor, pointing to the object 
on the ebony table. 

‘No.’ 

‘It was because, when you tightened your clasp, you pressed 
the ring. 1 don’t know whether you have noticed it or not, but 
Hadaly has rings on all her fingers, and the various precious 
stones are sensitive. 

"You need not bother her when she is in one of these extra- 
terrestrial attitudes; but if you wish to ask her anything you 
will be quite at liberty to do so. 

‘All you will have to do at a time like this, whether she is 
lying down on a couch or sitting up, is to take her hand and 
stroke the sympathetic amethyst in the ring on her forefinger, 
and she will get up gently, if you say to her: “Come, Hadaly.” 
She will obey you better than the real woman. 

‘The touch of the ring should be slight and natural, as 
when you touch the hand of your living model. You may even 
do it with a slight fervour, in the interest of the illusion. 

‘Hadaly will walk straight before her and alone, at the 
request of the ruby which she wears on the middle finger of 
her right hand; or she will hold your arm and lean languish- 
ingly towards you; or she will follow wherever you wish to 
lead her, not merely as any woman would, but exactly as 
Miss CJlearv would. 

‘You must not permit the fact that her human walk is 
controlled by means of these rings to shock you. Think how 
much more humiliating are the prayers and entreaties to 
which men have to resort, in order to bring the feminine 
graces to a semblance of ol>cdiencc! 

in response to a persuasive touch on the turquoise on the 
ring finger, she will sit down, and in addition to these rings, 
she wears a three row necklace, each pearl of which has a 
corresponding action that will respond to its pressure. 

‘Here you have a fairly explicit manuscript - quite a con|U- 
ror’s book ~ the most extraordinary ever seen, for it gives you 
a key to her habits and character. With a little practice ^ one 
must study women, you know -- everything will become quite 
natural.’ 
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The professor's gravity, as he made these statements, was 
quite imperturbable. 

‘Now,’ he continued, ‘about her food, she 
‘By Jove* Does she eat interrupted Lord Fwald 
‘That seems to surprise you, my lord Is it possible that you 
had Lontemplated, foi a single instant, allowing this marvel- 
lous creature to die for lack of nourishment^ Why, that 
would be worse than homicide ’ 

But, prav, Mr Wizard, what do vou mean by her food 
asked Lord Lwald i must admit that, this time, \ou have 
gone beyond the most fantastic dreams ’ 

Tiere is the nourishment that fladalv must take tvso or 
three times a week,’ said the professor ‘In this old chest 1 
have some boxes of lo/enges and certain tablets which she 
will assimilate verv well I he stringc girl will do it all done 
\oLi will onh have to place a dish on a stand or a table which 
will be alwavs at i fixed distance from her habitual sleeping 
place, and indicate it to her bv merelv touching one of tht 
pearls of hei necklace 

‘She will be quite x child in everydav, ordinarv mutirs She 
does not know, ind vou must teach her We were all it that 
stage once, ourselves But she will scarcely seem to rcnumbci 
- what of that, w< , ourselves, often forget many things 

‘She will sip from a thin goblet of jasper macit especially 
for her She will drink in precisely the same manner as her 
model The goblet will be hlled with filtered watii 

‘The lo/engcs ire of zinc and the tiblcts arc of bichromate 
of potassium, a few ire of peroxide of lead There is nothing 
strange in that Nowadays, many of us take i variety of things 
which hive been borrowed from chemistry 

‘You will have to give her nothing more She will not 
take iny more than she will require She will be very temper 
ate It would be a good thing if many of us would follow 
her example But if she does not hnd her nourishment at 
hand when she needs it she will faint, or, rather, she will 
die ’ 

‘She will die,’ murmured I ord Fwald 

‘Yes, so as to give her chosen one the divme pleasure of 
restoring her to life ’ 

‘A very delicate attention,’ said lord Fwald, now smiling. 
‘Yes When she remains motionless, with her eyes closed, 
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you must restore her. All that you will have to do will be to 
give her a little clear water and a few of these tablets. 

‘But, as she will not have the strength to take them herself 
at such a time, you must touch the tourmaline on her middle 
finger - this stone communicates with a battery. 'Ihat will be 
sufficient. 

‘As soon as she opens her eyes her first words will be to ask 
for water. Now, you must not forget to do this according to 
the directions given you in the manuscript. It is quite explicit. 

‘A few minutes after you have done this, our beautiful 
Hadalv will blow light fumes of pale smoke, faintly white in 
colour, from between her half closed lips, and then, there she 
IS again living, as you and I, ready to obev all the rings and all 
the pearls, pist the same as we accede to our own desires.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that she blows clouds of smoke from 
her lips 

‘just the same as we are continuallv doing,’ said the piofes 
sor, mditating the cigars which both he and his guest were 
holding ‘C^nlv she does not hold an atom of metallic dust or 
smoke in her mouth. I he fluid consumes and disappears in a 
moment. She has her cigarette, however, that is, if you 

‘1 noticed that she has a daggei in her belt,’ interrupted 
I ord 1 wald. 

‘Yes She would use that to defend herself if, while she is 
away from her chosen one, a triHcr should dare to intrude 
upon her privacy. She would not tolerate the slightest famili- 
aritv A blow from that dagger would be fatal. She is loyal 
to oul\ one person, she will iccogni/e one onlv - her 
master ’ 

‘Bur she cannot see 

‘Who knows 5 Do wc ourselves see very cleaily ^ At any 
rare, she can guess 01 feel objects visible to you and me. 

‘Hadaly, I repeat, is a somewhat sombre young lady. She is 
indifferent to fate, and she would not hesitate to send a man 
to his death.’ 

‘Then, a casual stranger could not rake that w^eapon away 
from hcr^’ asked Lord twald. 

‘1 defy all the 1 lerculcs of the earth to do that,' declated the 
professor, laughing. 

‘How IS that 

‘Because, enclosed in the dagger handle there is a most 
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formidable power. A tiny opal on the little finger of the left 
hand connects the blade with a very powerful current The 
carnelian alongside would deaden the noise of the electrical 
report 

‘It IS a veritable streak of lightning, so powerful that the 
first thoughtless fellow, who thought that he Lould steal a kiss 
from the sleeping beauty, would roll to the ground with his 
face blackened, and his limbs twisted, destroyed by the silent 
avenger He would fall dead at Hadaly’s feet before he had 
even time to touch her garment She will ccrtainl> be a 
faithful, loyal friend ‘ 

‘I see,' Lord hwald said ‘The kiss would form a 
conductor ' 

‘Here is a glass rod which has a beryl in it This will 
neutrali7e the opal and, when vou touch it with this, the 
dagger will drop, harmless The formula for this tempered 
glass had been lost since the da\s of the I mperor Nero, but I 
found It ’ 

As he spoke, the professor struck the ebony ttble violently 
with the long gleiming switch of glass which h\d been King 
near him The radiant switch appeared to bend, but it did not 
break 

Then Lord hwald asked, fokinglv 

‘Does she ever bathe 

‘Naturally - every da\,’ replied the professor, as it he were 
astonished at the question 

‘But how docs she do that 

‘\X/ell, you know that all photochromatic proofs have to 
remain m a specially prepared water foi several hours 1 his 
strengthens them 

‘The photochromatic action which I have mentioned is 
indelible, you undci stand that the skm is entirely saturated 
with It It has been subjected to a process of light which gives 
It an impervious gla/e 

‘A small pink pearl on the left of the three row necklace 
which Hadaly wears brings together an interior interposition 
of stones, the adherence of which hermetically prevents the 
water in the bath from penetrating the mcchamsiij of this 
nymph You will find the names of the perfumess in the 
manuscript which must be used in the baths 

‘1 will register the magnificent head of hair which Miss 
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Cleary has upon the cylinder of movements. It will be repro- 
duced exactly/ 

‘The cylinder of movements?’ echoed Lord Hwald, 
questioningly. 

‘You will have to see it to understand. From what I have 
told you, you can apprehend that Hadaly, primarily, is a 
supeih mechanical vision, almost a human being, a brilliant 
facsimile. 

‘ The faults which I have given her our of courtesy to 
humanity consist only in that there are several types of woman 
in her - the same as there is in every woman. But the supreme 
type which dominates her is, if I may say it, perfect. 

‘She only plays the other types. She is a wonderful actress, 
with greater and even more serious talent than Miss 
C leary.’ 

‘And yet she is onlv a counterfeit being/ Lord Fwald 
icmarked, with profound regret. 

‘(3h, as for that, the biggest minds have always wondered 
what the being in ourselves reallv is. Hegel, m his great work, 
savs that the pure idea of the f>eing, that is the difference 
between the being and nothingness, is only a simple matter of 
opinion Hadalv herself will clearly resolve the question of her 
being, I can promise you/ 

‘How 

‘By words/ 

‘But if she is not a soul, will she have a conscience?' asked 
the younger man. 

‘Pardon me,' the professoi said admonishingly, 'but isn't 
that preciselv what you demanded ^ Didn’t vou erv out: 
“\X^ho could put a soul into that body'" 

‘You have called for a vision precisely identical with your 
friend Alicia, without the conscience which has caused you so 
much sorrow. Ihulaly has iome in ansu’er to your tall. That 
is all. 

‘And 1 do nor think that it will be a very great loss if 
Hadaly is lacking the kind of a conscience that her model has 
- do you ? It w'lll be to her advantage not to have it, at least, 
in your eyes, since Miss Cdeary's conscience seems to be 
deplorable, a blot on the masterpiece. The conscience of a 
worldly woman - bah!’ 

‘Even though a woman has caused me great sorrow,’ Lord 
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Ewald demurred gently i think that you speak of the sex 
with much seventy ’ 


XI 

Lord Ewald arose He threw his bearskin coat over his arm, 
put on his hat and gloves, and adjusted his eyeglass Then he 
said 

‘It IS useless to argue with you about a woman’s conscience, 
mv dear doctor You would have a crushing reply for every 
thing that 1 could say I am ready to go on our little adventure 
when >ou are ’ 

‘Then we will be oft right now,’ the professor agreed, rising 
briskly from his seat ‘One hour has already passed, and the 
train from the city will start in an hour We have only an 
hour and a half for our little enterprise 

‘The abode which Hadaly inhabits in underground Of 
course, you can understind that I could not leave the ideal in 
reach of every one 

‘I have spent years working upon her mysteries Night after 
night I have sat up experimenting and, up to this dav, I have 
kept mv achievement a secret 

‘Some time ago I discovered, near this very spot, two Urge 
subterranean halls, buriil places of an ancient, v unshed tube 
i have done over the walls of the largest vault with a coating 
of basalt The mummies and the powdered bones I coiihned 
to the inner vault, which I have blocked up let us hope for 
eternity 

‘The larger vault I htvc converted into a sort of fairyUnd 
for Hadalv She has her songbirds You may think me a triHc 
superstitious, but I really did not want to leave an intellectual 
creature down there all alone Fverything is worked by 
electricity 

‘Our bear coats will protect us from penumonia, for we 
have to go through two long, damp undergiound passages 
We shall go like arrows Indeed, it is most fantastic ’ 

1 he professor preceded his young friend on their journey 
They walked to the shadowy spot in the wall at the end of the 
laboratory where Hadaly had made hci appearance 

‘I confess to you,’ said the scientist, ‘that when I visit this 
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enchantress I take her all my anxieties. And my problems arc 
usually solved before I come back to earth.* 

While making this confession, the professor had turned a 
screwhead in the wall. The panels of the walls slid back. 

‘Come,’ he said jocularly, ‘in going into the realm of the 
ideal, we must first pass through the kingdom of the common- 
place. We will now leave the earth’s surface.’ 

The two men passed over the lighted threshold. 

‘Hold on to that,’ said the professor, indicating an iron 
ring, which Lord Ewald seized. Then, taking firm hold of a 
twisted cord of metal concealed in the hangings, the scientist 
gave a pull. 

The white slab of marble under their feet began to glide 
downward. The light above grew smaller. They soon found 
themselves going from humid shadows into utter darkness 
where there were chill ixlours that were foreign to Lord 
Ewald. 

The slab continued to descend. The light above them was 
now only a tiny star. Soon the last light of the world above 
had vanished. Lord Ewald felt that he was in a profound 
abyss. 

‘What an amazing manner in which to search for an ideal,’ 
he thought, but he said nothing, for the professor seemed to 
prefer silence. 

Lord Ewald suddenly became all attention, hor, above the 
rumble of the mechanism he thought he heard the sound of 
laughter. 

Crradually their speed diminished, there was a slight jolt, 
and they found themselves standing before a lighted porch. 
An odour of amber and roses floated enchantingly on the air. 

Lord Ewald saw before him a spacious subterranean hall 
such as might have intrigued the fancy of the caliphs under 
the city of Bagdad. 

‘You may go m,’ said the professor. ‘You have been 
introduced.’ 

Lord Ewald went forward, walking on the skins of wild 
animals which covered the floor. A clear blue light lit up the 
vast hall with the brilliance of a radiant summer day. Tremen- 
dous pillars, placed at intervals, supported the interior circuit 
of a dome of basalt, and formed a gallery to the right and left 
of the entrance, running back to the half circle of the hall. 
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This abode was gorgeously decorated in Syrian fashion. 
Large sheaves and garlands of silver were entwined on a 
bluish background In the centre of the vault, suspended from 
a long golden chain, was a cluster of powerful electric lights 
shaded with blue globes 

The arched roof, which was of extraordinary height, was 
absolutely black Against this background the light cluster 
appeared like a fixed star. It was a representation of heaven as 
It might appear - black and sombre outside of all planetar) 
atmosphere. 

The half circle which formed the end of the hall opposite 
the entrance was occupied bv a tropic scene Picturesque 
waterfalls flowed and cascades bubbled, and under the caress 
of an imaginary bree/e wondciful flowers of the Orient grew 
in profusion Birds from southern climates warbled giily in 
this garden of artificial flora 

Near a pillar, her elbow leaning on a modern piano, which 
was lighted with electrical candelabra, stood Hadalv She w is 
still wearing the long black veil With vouthful grace she ga\e 
a slight inclination of her head to welcome lord bwnid An 
artificial bird of paiadist was perched on her shoulder, bahne 
ing its lewelled aigrette, and apparently niking to the And 
raiad in an unknown tongue 

Under a vermilion lamp stood a long table of pink marble 
At one end of this was fastened a violet silk cushion like the 
one in the laboratory which held the flesh-hke arm 

On a small ivory table near it hind a case hi led with 
crvstal instruments stood open, displaying us gleaming con 
tents. In a distant corner thcie was an electrical hearer, 
reflected to all sides by silver mirrors 

There was no furniture except a sleeping couch covered 
with black satin, and a small table placed between two lounge 
chairs A great ebony frame covered with a sheer of w'hite silk 
surmounted by a golden rose leaned against a part of the wall 
When Lord Ewald had taken a few' steps forward all the 
birds turned their heads and looked at him After a moment’s 
silence they all burst out simultaneously into a chorus of 
laughter in winch was blended the shrill ring of feltiimne 
voices. This was so lifelike that Lord Lwald felt as if he were 
in the presence of human beings, and he stopped short. 

The inventor, who had remained behind, m the darkness of 
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the tunnel, to fasten the slab, came slowly forward towards 
L ord Ewald and said 

‘My lord, I had forgotten. They are wclLoming you with a 
serenade- If I had known in time what we were going to do 
this evening, I would have spared you this racket by interrupt- 
ing the current of the battery which animates these birds you 
see here 

‘In these birds I have tried to reproduce the words of old- 
fashioned songs and some human laughter as 1 thought thus 
to express the real spirit of progress. Real birds repeat so 
poorlv vs hat one tries to teach them 

‘So I have found it rather amusing to catch some hne 
phrase or odd statement ftom a casual visitor in mv laboratory 
by the aid of the phonograph and transmit it to these birds - 
they are really winged condensers ~ this is one of my secrets 
which I have not made known 

Ta\ no attention to them Hadalv will make them stop I 
will be with you in just a moment, but 1 must fasten our 
elevator securely I don't want it to go back to earth without 
us * 

Lord bwald looked with interest it fiadaly, whose calm 
breathing raised the pale silver of her breast 

1 he piano suddenly began playing, alone, a beautiful 
melody The notes low'cied and raised as though they were 
operated bv invisible fingers The soft voilc of the vVndraiad 
began to smg to this accompaniment 

1 lail ' () lond youth, what ».an \ou gam ^ 

1 he tears of hope shall be mv dower, 

Love’s curses on mv head doth ram 
Hee, then’ Hasten* Your eves refrain. 

I’m no more than a dvmg flower 

1 hen, from the garden of flowers, there came an almost 
deafening noise, shouting, harsh voices of human beings, cries 
of admiration, hxilish questions, the sound of applause, offers 
of money, et (Ctera But, at sign from Hadaly, all this 
stopped immediately 

I he silence was broken again by the singing of a nightingale. 
The beautiful song, so perfect, so natural, seemed strange m 
this artihcial place 
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‘A beautiful voice, is it not, Lord Ewald?’ the phantom 
inquired softly 

‘Yes,* replied the young man, both chilled and thrilled by 
speech from this semi-living form. ‘That is the work of God ’ 
‘Then admire it, but do not try to find out how it is 
produced * 

‘What nsk:> would 1 run if 1 did try ^* 

‘God would take away the voice,’ murmured the phantom 
The professor now came towards them. 

‘Ah,* he said, ‘I see that you already seem to understand 
each other Don’t pay anv attention to me, I don’t wish to 
interfere, just go ahead * 

‘We were talking about the nightingale,' lord bwald ex- 
plained. ‘If was a strange idea of vours to gi\e a real 
nightingale to an Andraiad ' 

‘That IS because I am a lover of nature 1 liked the plumage 
of the bird very much, and his death, which occurred two 
months ago, made me very sad * 

‘What' The nightingale has been dead two months 
‘Yes I rook a record of his last song I he phonograph 
which reproduced it is twenty -hvc miles away from here, in a 
room in my apartment in the citv 

‘I have attached a telephone to the wires passing over mv 
laboratory, and a branch comes down to these vaults It ends 
right over there by that cluster of flowers, in fact, it is this 
flower right here that is singing ’ 

As he spoke the professor lit his cigar at the heart of a pink 
camellia 

‘Really,* murmured Lord hwald sadly, ‘can it be thu the 
bird whose song I heard is dead ’ 

‘No,’ the professor replied, ‘not entirely dead, since 1 have 
been able to record his song, to register his soul. I did that by 
electricity.’ 

He touched the bird, and shrugged with annoyance at the 
tinkle of broken crystal that followed 

Suddenly, I ord Fwald felt a light touch on his shoulder. He 
turned ItwasHadaly 

‘Ah,’ she said, in a voice so sad that it made him rfemble, 
‘that IS what I feared ~ (lod has taken away the song.’ 
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XII. 

‘Hadaly,’ said Professor X, ‘we have just come from the earth, 
and the trip made ns thirsty ’ 

The phantom drew near to Lord fwald ‘M> lord/ she 
said, ‘will you rake ale or sherry^’ 

‘Til take sherry, if you please,’ he murmured 
Hadaly took from a stand a plate on which stood three 
beautiful Venetian glasses, and a bottle of wine, still wrapped 
in straw Beside the wine was a box of Havana cigars 

She poured the wine into the three glasses and offered two 
of them to her callers Then she raised her glass high above 
her head and said 

‘I ord Fwald, I drink to your loves ’ 

1 he tone in which the toast was given was so exquisite that 
It was impossible foi lord I wald to take offence at the 
sentiment 

After she had toasttd Lord Fwald, Hadaly threw the con- 
tents of her glass tow uds the astral lamp Fhe old Spanish 
wine fell in sparkling drops on the Hoor 

‘1 hus,’ Slid she gaily, ‘I drink, in spun, to the light ’ 

1 Old I wald turned to the professor 

‘fell me, Ml Wi/trd,’ he slid, ‘how is it tint Miss H idaly 
can reply to whit I sav to her** It is an impossibility for such a 
being to toiesee my questions, or for \ou to have had foresight 
enough to have recoicied beforehand the correct replies on 
ret Olds ' 

‘Pleise permit me to keep Hadalv's secret u least for the 
time be*ing,’ Professoi X jilcaded 

loid Fwild bowed to his host Then, like i man who is 
surioundcd by marvels, uid who has decided not to be 
astonished it anv thing he secs, he drank his sherry and 
placed the empty glass back on the stand 

1 hrowing iwi\ his cigar, which had gone our, he took 
another from the box on Hadaly \ stand, uid, following the 
piofcssor’s example, he lighted n at an illuminated flower 
‘Do you sec this swan^’ asked the scientist ‘I have put the 
voice of Albani in that Once, on a trip to burope, I maele a 
record of the great diva’s singing of the “C asta Diva,” the 
great piayer from Norma I only regret that I did not live in 
the time of Mahbran 
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‘That bird of paradise over there can render for you, 
through ail the voices and instruments imprisoned in him, the 
whole of Berho/’s opera, “The Damnation of haust Thar 
other bird over there can recite the whole of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet “ 

T have only respected the voice of the nightingale, as he 
alone seemed to have the right, all the others arc singers, 
musicians, and comedians to amuse Hadaly Since she lives so 
far beneath the earth, she must have some distractions What 
do you think ol the aviary 

‘It makes the wildest imagination of the Arabiin Nights 
pale into insignihcance,’ said Lord twald 

‘Yes, the world has not begun to realize what electricity 
can do We have just commenced Soon there will be no need 
for cannons, or dynamite, or armies 

‘Oh, that’s just a dream,’ 1 ord L wald objected 
‘We have no more dreams*’ said the master cltctrici in, in i 
low voice 

He was thoughtful lor a few moments, then ht wtiu on 
‘Now, I am going to show you, seriously, the organisms of 
the new electric hum in creature I he butim hie ~ which, 
aided by the artificiility which his been in vogue for i long 
time, seems to meet in full the secret wishes of our race - 
‘Will you let me ask you one thing more, professor > Some 
thing perhaps to me more interesting than the examination 
you arc about to make What was the motive that c lused you 
to create this incomparable creature^’ 

lord Ewald looked straight into the eyes of the inventor, as 
he waited for his reply 

‘That IS a secret, my lord ’ 

‘You may trust me with it,’ said Lord hwald urgingly ‘You 
know I had a secret and 1 told it at your request ’ 

‘So be it then Hadily s exterior is the result of the intellcc 
tual ideal which preceded her in my mind After you know the 
sum total of the reflections from which she emanated, you 
will be better able to understand the anatomy of this electrical 
being when I explain it to you later 

‘Hadaly,’ said the professor, turning abruptly, ‘will you be 
good enough to leave us for awhile I wish to say soimethmg 
to this young gentleman in private ’ 

The Andraiad, without replying, walked slowly to the end 
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of the vaulted hall, holding her bird of paradise high in the air 
on her silver fingers. 

‘I onee had a triend, a friend of my childhood, an inventor; 
a splendid fellow in every way,’ Professor X began. ‘In a few 
vcars he rose from comparative poverty to riches. He married 
1 girl he had loved for a long time 
‘1 wo years passed One day he was in the city attending a 
business meeting. After the conference, his friends suggested a 
music hall 

‘Anderson, that was my friend’s name, was a model hus- 
band He was seldom a wav from home for anv length of time. 
Howe\cT, that same morning, a foolish little domestic scene 
had occurred 

‘Mrs Anderson, without anv reason, had asked het husband 
not to attend the meeting He argued with her, and, because 
she would not give him her reason, he went 

‘At the music hall, dazzled by the lights, txcitcd bv the 
music, his eyes wandered vagiicl\ to a girl with red gold hair 
who was dancing in a ballet He put up his glasses and found 
th It she was verv attractive, bur he gave her no more thought, 

‘I arei, his friends went behind the scents and he went wnth 
them It was all a novtlrv to him There he met hvelvn Habal, 
the pretty red-haired giil Anderson gazed around him absent- 
mindedlv, without paving anv attention to the dancer 

‘His triends proposed ftir all of them a champagne supper 
at a restaurant, but Anderson refused to go And then he 
thought of the little scene that lu had liad at Ivomc that 
morning The aftair still rankled and lie decided not to return 
home until his wife was asleep. He went to supper fuliv 
<lev idcd to leave as soon as the meal was over 

‘pK|iied by Anderson’s lack of attention, Miss Habal set out 
to captivate him And after he had imbibed several glasses of 
champagne, he began to think her verv delightful 

‘Anderson wms a strait laced man He adored his wife. 
Yet he became gradually enamoiited of the charms of the 
dancer. The place, the wine, and the laughter were 
responsible 

‘Mrs Anderson, conforming to traditions, sat up all night 
waiting for her husband. One glance at him was enough for 
her. It was as though an icy hand had touched her heart. 

‘She asked him what had happened He explained to her 
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that the banquet had lasted longer than he had expected, and 
that he had thought it better to remain with one of the 
party 

‘Mrs Anderson turned as pale as a corpse, and said “My 
dear, let this first he be the last “ She went to her room and 
wept 

‘Poor Anderson suffered crutll> His love for his wife was 
real But from that day, his home was changed He had a chill 
reconciliation with his wife, but his home soon became 
intolerable 

‘After some weeks of misery, he returned to Miss Habal 
His downfall began He lavished his money upon her When it 
was all gone, she refused to sec him any more 

‘Anderson changed physically and morally He shunned his 
friends Finally, he took his life Poor Anderson 

The professor paused for a moment as he thought with 
regret of his dead friend Then he continued 

‘Well, when I thought of poor Anderson and the woman 
who had caused his downfall, I told m>self that all women 
are complex They are all illusive We arc ittractcd to them 
by their beauty, wit, or other charms They are not onl) 
illusive, but illusions 

‘So 1 bethought Why not build a woman who should be 
]ust the thing that we wanted htr to be ^ Whv not supplv 
illusion for illusion ^ 

‘So Miss Habal became the subject of my observations - foi 
I was about to try out a new and curious experiment I went 
to study her 

‘It is now several years since she died, but I can make her 
come back now as if nothing had happened See, she will 
dance for you ’ 

1 he professor irose and pulled a cord 

On the large white silk sheet stretched on the ebony frame 
suddenly appeared the figure, lifelike, of a womin, a prettv 
red haired woman 

In front of the powerful light of the great lamp was hung i 
long strip of gummed material covered with tiny glasses of 
transparent tints Ihese had begun to move, wound by a 
clock movement, and to pass through the l>elbshapcd lens of i 
powerful reflector 

It was the light from this reflector which fell upon the silk 
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sheet. The vision with the transparent skin was a woman's 
photograph. 

She began to dance. The movements were produced by the 
passing of successive photographs at a high rate of speed in 
front of the powerful light thrown by the reflector. 

The professor touched a fluting on the ebony frame. Sud- 
denly a flat, dull voice was heard the dancer was singing to 
her fandango. 

The movements, the looks, the twisting gestures, the play 
of the eyes and the eyelids, the very meaning of her smile, 
were reproduced. 

‘Is she nt)t a fascinating creature?’ asked the professor. ‘My 
poor Anderson ! 

‘See her beautiful red hair, truly that is burned gold, and 
her exquisite complexion, and her strange, almond-shaped 
eyes, her pretty fingers with the rose-coloured nails, her smile 
and her dazzling crimson mouth. In spite of all, nature is very 
beautiful.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Ewald, ‘you can joke at nature all you like. 
But I’ll wager your friend found this young woman sery 
delightful.’ 

‘Wait!’ cried the professor, bitterly. 

He slipped the cord. Lhe ribbon of photographs in front of 
the lamp, the living image, disappeared. A second ribbon 
began to unwind rapidly. 

On the sheet was thrown the vision of a little, bloodless 
being, vaguely feminine, with stunted limbs, hollow checks, 
toothless jaws, almost without lips, the head nearly bald, the 
eyes sunken, and the lace wrinkled. 

The wretched apparition sang a coarse song in a drunken 
voice, and danced in grotesque imitation of the figure that 
had preceded it 

‘What do you think of it now ?’ asked the professor. 

‘Who IS the old witch ?’ 

‘The same girl. Only this is the real girl. All this was there 
under the semblance of the other, lhe other was the illusion. 
Art can work wonders, my dear fellow. 

‘Here is the real Evelyn Habal, shorn of her exterior .ittrac- 
tions, her fine rags and tinsel. 

‘Can you imagine any man dying for that? How could a 
man be inspired with a noble passion for that ? 
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‘Now, what do you think of simple nature ? We could never 
compete with this, could we^ I ought to despair^ I ought to 
bow m> head ^ What do you think of it ^ 

‘Don't you think that if Anderson had seen her for the first 
time like this, he would still be sitting by his fireside with his 
wife and children^ After all, that is vvoith everything in the 
woild 

‘What aie exterior attractions^ Women have fairv fingers, 
and once the first impression is produced the illusion is 
tenacious It esen feeds on the most odious faults, one thugs 
to the Lhimera with one’s very nails, and often, they come to 
what nu friend did - an untimely di ith ’ 

‘Did vou sa\ that both those figures were pn^duced b\ the 
same woman Lord f w'ald demanded 

The scientist looked thoughtfullv at his young hiend 
‘Ah, young man,’ he said, ‘vou indeed have the idtal \erv 
deep in your heart Alas, that 1 must disillusion you 

‘Look, m\ lord, hcie in reality is what destroyed poor 
Anderson’s bod\, fortune, soul and hie ’ 

Pulling out a drawer tiom the wall, while the wictched 
figure was still perfornnng its sinister d me mg, he added 

‘You will now see the spoils of rht charmer, the arsenal of 
the sex VC ill you have the kindness to light up for us, 
Hadalv 

The veiled figure of the Andraiad eanic forward promptlv 

XIII 

TIerc,’ said Professor X, ‘we have most of the charms of Miss 
Evelyn Habal If you found them natural m tht first aspect. 
Lord Fwald, you will have to correct your impression. She 
was only counterfeit.’ 

Hadaly raised a lighted wand above her head and stood 
close to the sombre drawer like a statue beside a sepulchre 
while the professor called out like an auctioneer 

‘hirst of all, we have the wonderful hair of Hcrodias, 
gleaming like the rays of the sun in the autumn fphage , the 
souvenir of hve, golden hair, eternally glorious’’ 

He shook out a horrible switch of discoloured hair, in 
which one could sec that the grey hairs had been dy<fd. 
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‘Here is the lily complexion, the blush of innocent modesty, 
the colour of the tempting lips !’ 

He pulled out boxes of cosmetics, creams, powders, and 
beauty patches. 

‘Here is the calm splendour of the magnificent eyes, the 
arc for the eyebrows, the shadow and the languor of passion, 
the pretty veins of the temples, the pink of the nostrils, 
which dilate with joy as she listens to the footsteps of her 
beloved.’ 

He threw out the curling tongs, blackened with smoke, the 
blue pencil, the rouge 

‘Here are the dazzling teeth, so pretty and sshite, which in 
the magic ol a smile provokes the first kiss ' 

He touched the spring of a set of false teeth, making them 
click together 

‘Here is the beauty of the velvety throat, the clinging arms, 
the alabaster shoulders ’ 

He lifted up, one after another, the instruments for 
enamelling 

1 he scientist threw all the things baik into the drawer pell 
mell, and letting thi lid fall as he would on a coffin, he 
pushed If back into the wall 

‘I think, m> dear fellow, that vou art more enlightened 
now,’ he said. ‘Of course, 1 don’t mean that all women are 
like that, bur most of those who bring men to a desperate end 
are, more or k'ss But what 1 want to siy is, that in the end all 
will icsemble that spettie on the screen ’ 

lord Kwald was silent and saddened He looked at Hadaly 
thonghtfulK 

‘Yes,’ said the professor, ‘one could kneel bcfoic a tomb, 
but It would be vi r> difficult to bow before the contents of 
that drawer, would it not 

He pulled the cord, the spectre disappeared, the funeral 
oration was ended 

*Ir IS really not worth while,’ he c<^ntinued, ‘to break one’s 
home tics and [o '»l'‘nng headlong into surrIc. All for the 
contents of that draw'er Bah ^ 

‘With proof that m> poor incMid had been held bv such 
chimeras as these, I said to myself “This is nothing but an 
artificial living illusion. In burope and America every yeir 
there are thousands of reasonable men w^ho forsake splendid 
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Wives and allow themselves to be destroyed by an absurd 
illusion ’ 

‘Well,’ interrupted Lord bwald, ‘we will say rather that 
your friend’s case was an exceptional form of madness that 
should have been treated by a physician I here are not 
enough charming destroyers for us to establish a general law 
from this adventure ’ 

i have commenced bv establishing it very well,’ said the 
processor ‘You forget that you, yourself, found the hrst 
aspect of Evelyn Habal quite natural In reality it was all 
artificial 

‘All women who bring about such catastrophes are artihcial 
Very well, chimera for chimera let us spare the woman the 
trouble of being artihcial 

‘Let us try to obtain from science an equation of love It 
will save thousands and thousands of lives 

‘And by the aid of a clairvoyant named Sowana, of whom I 
will speak later, 1 discovered the formula thit I dreamed of 
Then, suddenly, from out of the shadows, I created H idaly 
‘Since her creation in these subterranean vaults, I have been 
waiting for a man whose intelligence I could depend upon, 
and who was in such a hopeless, despairing state as to be 
willing to brave the hrst experiment 

‘It will be to you that I shall owe the reali/ttion of my 
masterpiece You have loved the most beautiful woman, and 
she has brought you to such a mood that vou are willing to 
die ’ 

Having hnished his argument, he turned to I ord L wald and 
indicated the fascinating, veiled creature 

‘Now,’ asked the professor, do you still wish to know how 
the phenomenon of this future vision was accomplished ’ Do 
you feel sure that your voluntary illusion will be strong 
enough to withstand this explanation 

‘Yes,* declared Lord Ewald, glancing at the phantom, who 
now appeared to be suffering from a sudden fear ‘What is 
wrong with her he asked 

‘Nothing It IS a natural action It is a child’s attitude She is 
hiding her face from the world ’ 

There was a tense moment Then the inventor cried 
‘Come, Hadaly 

The veiled figure walked slowly, like a shadow, towards 
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the marble table. ‘My lord,’ said the soft voice, ‘be indulgent 
tor my humble unreality, and, before disdaining the dream of 
It, remember the human companion who forced you to resort 
to a phantom to draw you away from a destroying love.’ 

As these words were uttered there was a flash, and a flood 
of electricity animated the metal armour of the Andraiad The 
professor touched the figure with a piece of wire held between 
two long glass pinceis. The pulsing flame died out, and it was 
as though the soul of this humanlike thing had disappeared 

Then, with an irregular movement, the mechanical figure 
settled onto its back on the table with its held resting on the 
\ lolet silk cushion 

The inventor leaned over and, raking two metal leashes 
from the slab, slipped them over the feet of the figure, which 
was now hid out like a patient on a single il table 

He touched one of the phintorn’s rings The metal armour 
slowly opened 

lord I wald started and turned pale His nausea was moie 
spiritual than physK il 

Until now, despite ill evidence, he hid been issiiled with 
doubt It had been impossible for him not to think that there 
was a human, living erciture enclosed in the irmour 

Instead here was revealed this enlirelv fictitious creature, 
b<vrn of science and of the patience of gemus 

\1V. 

I he professor loosened the black veil which diaped the figure 

‘An AndiaiacI,’ he siici, impassively, ‘is divided into four 
parts 

‘first The vital system, the internai pirr, which includes 
equilibrium, walking, the voice, gesticulation, the senses, the 
future expiession of the ctnintenancc, the secret regulation of 
movement or better expressed the scnil 

‘Second The plastic mcdiatoi that is to say, the metallic 
envelope, separated from the epidermis and the flesh, a kind 
of armature with flexible joints, in which the internal svstem 
IS firmly fixed. 

‘Jhiid The incarnatioii - or, properly expressed, the artifi 
eial flesh superimposed on the mediator and adherent to it. 
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and which includes the features and the outlines, together 
with the bony skeleton, the venous network of the muscula- 
ture, and the various proportions of the body 

*bourth The epidermis, or human skin, which includes 
and implies the complexion, the pores, the features, the 
smile, the subtle changes ot expression, the accurate labial 
movements in speech, the hair of the head, the ocular appa 
ratus, with the individuality of the glance, the dental 
system ’ 

The scientist had uttered these words as impassively as if he 
were stating a theorem in geometrv His young listener felt 
from the voice that Professor X was on the point of furnishing 
the proof 

Lord bwald felt his blood congeal 

‘My lord,’ the professor continued in a voice strangely 
grave and melancholy, ‘you are about to witness the birth of 
an ideal creature, in listening to the explanation ot the internal 
organisms of Hadalv What Juliet could undergo such an 
examination without causing Romeo to faint ^ 

‘But this Andraiad, even in her beginnings, causes at no 
moment the frightful impression called forth b> the vital 
process of the human orginism In her everything is affluent, 
ingenious and impressive Look ’’ 

With this, he pressed with his scalpel upon the ccinril 
apparatus, which was split it the cervical vertebra 

‘This IS the central point of life in man,’ he went on ‘It is 
the regioQ of the vertebra, the point wlurc tht inirrow is 
formed The prick of a needle here, as >ou know, is sufhcitnt 
to extinguish life instantly 

‘Let us examine, first of all, at a glance, as it were, this 
organism as a whole I will explain the details to you later 
‘Thanks to the power which resides in these metal discs, 
heat, movement and power are distributed throughout the 
body of Hadaly by the network of these shining wires, repro 
duction of our nerves, arteries and veins Owing to these discs 
of hardened glass interposed between the current and the 
network of wires, movement begins or e cases m one of the 
members or in the entire body Here you see tjie electro 
magnetic motor 

‘This spark, a legacy from Prometheus, produces respiration 
by animating this magnet placed vcttically between the breasts 
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I have even given thought to those deep sighs that reflect the 
sadness of a woman’s heart. 

‘Hadaly, being of a gentle and taciturn character, is not 
ignorant of them, nor is their charm absent from her personal- 
ity. Women will all tell you that the imitation of these 
melancholy sighs is easy. Actresses sell them by the dozen.’ 
The professor interrupted himself with a short laugh. 

‘Here are the two golden phonographs, inclined at an angle 
towards the center of the breast, which serve Hadaly as lungs. 
Through them pass, one by one, the harmonious, I might say 
celestial speeches, somewhat as the sheets pass through a 
printing press. 

‘A single metallic sheet contains words sufficient for seven 
hours; these words are the product of the greatest poets, the 
most subtle metaphysicians and the profoimdest romancers of 
this century. For this reason Hadaly substitutes general intelli- 
gence for an individual intelligence. 

‘You see here two delicate rods of steel, trembling on fluted 
bases; they await only the voice of yt)ur friend. Miss Cleary. 
They will seize it at a distance while she is reciting, as an 
actress, scenes incomprehensible to her. Hadaly will incarnate 
herself forever m these roles. 

‘Below the lungs we have a cylinder for the gestures, the 
walk, the visual expression, and the postures of the adored 
being. It is a copy of the cylinders of the highly perfected 
street organs. The inductor of this cylinder is, so to speak, the 
great sympathetic control of our marvellous phantom. 

‘The cylinder governs the expression of about seventy gen- 
eral movements; that is, approximately, the numlscr which 
are at the disposal of a well bred woman. 

‘Our movements, except in the case of neurotic and highly 
nervous individuals, are nearly always the same; only the 
varying situations of life lend shade to them and make them 
appear different. 

‘I have calculated, by analysing their components, that 
twenty- seven or twenty -eight movements, as a maximum, 
constitute a rare personality. Moreover, what is a woman 
who gesticulates a great deal? An insufferable creature! One 
should encounter here only harmonious movements, the others 
being useless or shocking. 

‘Now, the two lungs and the great sympathetic control of 
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Hadaly are united by this unique movement, of which the 
electric fluid furnishes the impulse. Twenty hours of conversa- 
tion, inspiring, captivating, are inscribed on these sheets, 
ineffaceable, thanks to galvanoplasty, and their corresponding 
expression is likewise fixed in the roughness of this cylinder, 
encrusted, in turn, in the micrometer. 

‘I am able to read the gestures on this cylinder as readily as 
a type-setter reads a page of tvpe backwards - it is a question 
of habit I shall correct, let us say, this proof sheet according 
to the mobility, or changcableness, of Miss Cleary This 
operation is not difficult, thanks to successive photography, 
of which you have gist seen an ippluation 

‘But,' interrupted Lord Fwald, ‘a scene such as you imagine 
presupposes an interlocutor ' 

‘Well,' replied the professor, ‘will voii, youisclf, not be this 
interlocutor 

‘How will If be possible for you, professor, to foresee what 
I shall ask or reply to the Andraiad 

‘tverythmg mav serve as an answer to anything, my lord, it 
IS the great kaleidoscope of human speech Ciivcn the colour 
and the rone of a subject in the human mind, it is indiflerent 
what word mav be used in discussing it in the infiniiv of 
human conversation There are many vague, shidowv words, 
of strange intellectual elastic itv whose charm and depth 
depend entirely on that to which they respond 

‘Let us suppose a detached word - say the word already 
as the one -to be uttered hv the Andraiad at a given moment 
You will expect this word, which will be uttered in the soft 
and grave voice of your charming young friend 

‘Ah' Think of the number of questions and thoughts to 
which this one word may furnish an apt response It is for vou 
to create its depth and beauty by your very question 

‘This IS what you try to do in real life, with a living 
woman, only, when it is this verv word that you expect, hope 
for, when it would be in such sweet harmony with your 
thought that you long to prompt its utterance, so to speak, 
never does she utter it There will always be a hifrsh disst) 
nance, another word, in fact, which her n,itural caution will 
suggest, and that will stab your heart. 

‘With the future Alicia, the real Alicia, the Alicja of youi 
dreams, you will never be subjected to these sterile disappoint- 
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ments. It will be the expected word, the beauty of which will 
depend on your suggestion, that your dream-woman will 
utter 

‘Her conscious utterance will no longer be the negation of 
youis, but will become the semblance of the soul that responds 
to your melancholy. You will be able to evoke in her the 
radiant reality of your exclusive love, without tearing, this 
time, lest she repudiate your dream 

‘Her words will never disappoint your hopes They will 
always bt sublime - provided your inspiration serves to 
aiouse them 

‘Here, at least, you will have no fear f)f being misunder- 
suxkI, as with the living woman, vou will need only to give 
heed to the pauses indicated between the words It wnll not 
even be necessuv tor vou to aitieulate vour words \ourseIf- 
hers will be the reply to your thoughts and vour silences ' 


XV 

‘Mv dear professor, ’ said lord f wild, ‘do vou expect me to 
plav ^ continual tircc I may is well tell vou. u this point, 
thit I shill be obliged to refuse the offci 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow,' Professor X expostulated 
‘Wert vou not always plaving 1 farce with the originaP 
from all vou have told me, I know that it was ne’cessary 
for you to ke‘cp vour inner thoughts hidden out of 
politeness. 

‘bvery man plays a comedv he deceives himself We are 
none of us sineere, for we don't even know ourselves 

‘Now, smee JMiss < learv is an actress, ind is onlv worthy 
of youi aelniii itiesn in tha*^ reMe, whv should vou ask more e^f 
the Andraiad^ She* will ilso have a great fascination in her 
leting ' 

‘That IS very specious,' said lord hwald sadlv, ‘bur always 
to hear the same words, tt) have them forever accompanied bv 
the same* expressuun, no matter how wondeTfiil and beautiful 
that expression, and how beautiful that acting might be, 
would be tiresome.' 

‘Do you think that we arc alwav improvising^’ scoffed the* 
professor. ‘Why, we are always reciting. For nearly tw'o 
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thousand years all our prayers have been only weak dilutions 
of those which were bequeathed to us 

in every day life nearly all our phrases are repeated You 
won’t always think that you are having a conversation with a 
phantom when you talk with Hadaly, I assure you 

*Fach human trade has its particular phrases, and every 
man therein turns around and around in this circle A man’s 
vocabulary, whith he thinks is great, is reduced to ibout one 
hundred phrases consrantlv repeated ’ 

‘Very well,’ said Lord Lwald, ‘vou seem to have a winning 
argument for all my questions ind objections Proceed with 
the dissection of your beautiful corpse ’ 

The professor again took up his glass pincers 
it IS getting late,’ he said, ‘and 1 have scarcely time to give 
you a general idea of HadaH’s possibilities But if you get an 
idea that will be sufhcient The rest is onlv a question of 
workmanship 

‘See here, she has silver feet, the beautiful silver of moon 
light, they art only waiting for the pink nails and the dclitut 
veins of the living Venus But I must tell you that, if the 
footsteps seem light when walking, they ire not re illy so 
These feet are hlled with quicksilver The lower limbs art 
filled with a liquid metal which ascends and becomes restricted 
at the beginning of tht calf, so that the feet bear all the 
weight These two little boots are of fifty pounds weight 1 he 
Andraiad, after it is covered with the Hesh I hive manufac 
tured, wilk have the walk which is so chirming in a lively 
woman 

i wish you to notice that the swan like neck is united to 
these impressionable wires They control the movements of 
the head 

‘Note the delicate hmsh of this ivory bone work Isn’t it 
delightfuP* the master inventor said with just pride ‘This 
charming skeleton is fastened to the armour bv these crystal 
rings, in which each bone plays with the exact value of the 
movement required 

‘All this IS controlled bv the central current, according to 
the swaying movements of the torso, which dictates to them 
their personal inflections, after these have been registered on 
the motor cylinder ’ 

Lord Ewald leaned forward so as to get a closer view of the 
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mysteries. It appeared to him as though he were looking at a 
friend being operated on for his amusement He could not 
repress a shudder. 

But the processor, totally oblivious of his young friend’s 
feeling, gave a jerk or two to the body to illustrate his point. He 
appeared to have forgotten that not so long ago he had been 
talking, with almost human friendliness, to the figure before him 

‘And here,’ he went on, ‘are the wires which control the 
gait You can see that, when she is m this position, the 
insulator interposes between the generating wires and the 
magnet Jn her upright position, the limb which receives the 
spheroid on its target is the one that bends ’ 

Lord twald felt hollow in the pit of his stomach He 
bravely tried to smile 

‘Now, we will suppose, m> lord, that >011 have pressed the 
amethyst on Hacialy’s finger, because you want her to walk, 
then, the order to move is immediately transmitted clectricallv , 
the spheroid will move to the nearest disc, as it may chance, 
and the limb connected with that disc will move 

‘ I he w'eight of the body thrown forward gives an impetus 
to the heavy boot and the foot 1 his causes the foot to come 
to the ground, in a step measuring fortv centimetres Do you 
understand me clearly 

rhe voung Fnglishman nodded without anv enthusiasm 

1 he professor began again 

‘Once the Andraiad’s foot is on the ground, she will remain 
immobile in rhis position But if the tension of the knee is 
increased and it is pulled up about three centimetres, it comes 
in contact with the gold target I his exerts the crvstal globe 
ind It moves toward the other target and begins the movement 
all over again 

‘This IS how the phenomenon of the Andraiad’s pace is 
procured It moves forwards or backwards, as rhe case may 
be, as manv steps as are inscribed on the cylinder, or until it is 
chocked by a counter order from a finger ring ' 


XVI. 

Cixeat beads of perspiration stood out on Lord hwald’s fore- 
head, and some ran down his face like tears, as he looked at 
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the calm countenance of the master inventor. He felt the 
whole thing to be unreal, unbelievable 

Meanwhile, the professor had touched a small urn in the 
Andraiad’s chest. There came a peculiar odorous mist in the 
air. 

‘Now, mv lord, this pcrtunied smoke is nothing to be 
alarmed at. It is nothing but a vapour thrown off by the 
batrer\ ’ 

As he spoke the professor lilted the Andraiad's hand An 
almost blinding Hash ran through the thousands of sensitive 
wires. 

‘You see,' said the prolessor triumphantly, ‘she is ui angel 
If theology informs us aright, angels are creatures of hre and 
light, and that is what Hidaly is made ot ’ 

The prolessor looked at Lord hwald with a satisfied 
expression 

‘This Andraiad was difhcult because she was the first Since 
I have written out the general formula, it will only be a matter 
of detail and of perfection 1 hardly think that, at hrst, thc\ 
could manufacture thousands ot them, for, tht hrst thing thev 
will have to open will be a factorv ot ideals This form is 
perfection ’ 

Lord Ewald, whose nerves were keenly on edge, began to 
laugh The professor's woids appeared to him an unseemly 
joke told at an inopportune time 

He began his merriment lighrlv at hrst, but, as the svientist 
joined in, the strangest feeling of hilarity came over him T h( 
place, the hour, the subject of the experiment, the verv idea 
Itself, seemed to grow horribly ridiculous 

For the hrst time in his life, he found himself overcomt 
with an attack of hysterical laughter, which echoed and re 
sounded m this sepulchral Eden It was some minutes before 
he could control himself sufhciently to speak 

‘What a terrible man you are^’ exclaimed lord Ewald. 
hoarselv. ‘What a gruesome, frightful joker’* 

The professor, who was smiling to himself at the uncon 
trolled laughter which his young friend had permitted himself, 
replied *My lord, it is vou who jests We must hurry Our 
time IS up * 

At a touch on its arm, the armour of the phantom began to 
close. At another, the marble table began to rise. Then Hadaly 
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stood up beside her creator. Motionless, veiled, silent, she 
seemed to be looking at them from beneath the shadows 
which hid her face 

The impression of disillusion that had somewhat come over 
I ord hwald, during the professor’s detailed explanation, began 
to disappear His half dreamy attitude came back to him 

‘Arc you resurrected asked the professor calmly of the 
Andraiad 

‘Perhaps** replied the dream voice of Hadaly, coming from 
under the black veil 


XVH 

At the sound of the phantom’s voice Lord twald felt a 
prophetic sensation, as if a greater marvel was to come And 
suddenly Hadaly turned to him 

‘My lord,’ she said, ‘will vou grant me a favour, in return 
for all the trouble that I have undergone for your 
instruction 

‘Why er cerramlv,’ he murmured 

Hadalv, instead of voicing hei plei as the voting F nglishman 
had expected, turned away from him and moved towards the 
bank of flowers at the end of the hall A large velvet bag was 
hanging by a cord trom one of the bushes I he phantom went 
directly towards this and removed it from its place, then she 
retraced her steps to where he was standing 

‘My lord,’ she said, i believe that in the land of the living it 
IS considered good to do some worthy deed each day This 
serves to pav for the blessings and pleasuies which have been 
en)oyed 

‘It IS htfing that this deed should be performed before the 
close in order to complete the action for that period of time 
So, will you let me ask, in the name of a verv estimable 
widow a young woman alms for her ind her two children ^ 
Just a little contribution ’ 

‘What does this mean^’ demanded Lord twakl of the 
profe^ssor 

‘I have not the slightest idea,’ declared the scientist, who 
was quite as astounded as the young man ‘But, my deu 
fellow, It IS not the first time that she has given me a surprise.' 
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it IS nothing unusual/ went on the phantom i am asking 
alms for this po<^r young woman who has nothing in the 
world to live for but her two children If it were not that it is 
her duty to provide tor rhem» she would not deign to live 
another day, 

‘A terrible mistorrune has crushed her so that, even in the 
face of this duty, she longs for death But a sort of perpetual 
ecstasy lifts her soul outside of this world and renders her 
powerless to earn her bread She is indifferent to her own 
painful privations, but she suffers untold tortures mentally 
when she thinks that the children are in want 

‘She IS in such a state that her mind only permits hei to 
distinguish eternal things - she has even forgotten her earth Iv 
name - she calls herscll bv another, which she says w is given 
to her by some strange voices in a dream 

‘Will you grant my request^ It is my hrst You have come 
from the world ol the living Will vou pleast join your 
offering to mine^’ 

After she had spoken, Hadalv went to a stand close by and 
took up some pieces of gold, which she dropped into the bag 
‘Of whom do you speak, Miss Hadaly asked I ord I w ild 
‘Of Mrs Anderson, my lord, the wife r>f that unfortunate 
man who died for the love - oh well, you know for the love 
of all those things m there ' 

The veiled hgure pointed to the driwer in the wall which 
held the gruesome objects the relics of the woman w^ho had 
wrecked tire life of the professor’s friend 

lord hwald sould not refrain from taking a step backward 
when the Andraiad leaned toward him with the black velvet 
purse in her imtstretched hand He ftlt tint her eonvcisition 
was weird and her imagination simstcT, but the senrnnem 
concerning the offer appealed to the‘ humamtv in him He 
reached m his pocket and pulled out a hindful of bank notes 
and dropped them into the black purse 

‘Well, professor,’ he inquiied, ‘what is the explination of 
this^ Your creation questions me, answers me, and talks 
rationally about matters which happen down here ind m the 
world which she has never seen 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that a phonograph tan speak 
before a human voice has had a chance to make a record You 
can not have invented a cylinder motor which will dictate to 
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the phantom, which can translate thought into speech before 
It has been uttered by a human voice ?’ 

‘I can realize,’ Professor X replied with a smile, ‘that all this 
must seem strange, but I assure you the peculiar characteristics 
which you have mentioned arc, relatively, the easiest to pro- 
duce. I give vou my word that I will prove this, and 1 know 
that the simplicity of my explanation will astonish you, 

‘However, I think that it would be w'lser to defer the 
revelation of the secret for a short while, as there is something 
else to which 1 wish to draw >our attention. 

‘Do you realize, mv dear fellow, that vou hive never asked 
me any cpiestions about the nature of 1 ladalv’s face Have you 
not lelt any curiosity about its present nature 

‘ 1 he truth is that, since she is veiled, I thought it would be 
veiv indiscieet to ask,' his lordship explained 

The scientist looked at his young bencfacttir with a grave 
smile, as he said 

‘ I he beautiful face of Miss ( leaiy, which rcmims fixed in 
your memory, will always reappeai in the phantom's features 
which vou uc hoping to sec in the futuie 

‘I am glad that vou have voiced no wish to see Hatlalv’s 
ficc, for I want vou to retain the single imprint of that other 
face uppcimost in vour mind It is foi the same reason that I 
have not divulged to you the other secret ot which I have 
spoken ’ 

‘1 et It he as vou wish, mv friend,’ declared lord Lvvaid ‘Is 
it voui idea to give the phantom the identical appearance of 
Miss ( learv 

‘Yes S(» far, vou mav have luiticed, we have not spoken of 
the epidermis, oi the outer coating VC'e have unlv spoken of 
the Hesh. 

‘You know how the louch of the arm and hand in the 
laboratory surpiised villi'^ I am employing the same substance 
now 

‘ f h<' flesh of a living person is composed ot certain parts of 
graphite, nitnc acid, water, and various other chemical bodies 
which can be easily recognized m the microscopic examination 
of the suh-cutaneous tissues. Ihese cohere m life under a 
great pressure 

*Now, m the construction of the Andraiad’s Hesh these 
elements are compounded in a similar manner. They are 
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coagulated by the use of the hydraulic press. It is just the 
same as the flesh of the living. 

‘You cannot imagine to what a point of fineness iron has 
been powdered for this incarnation to make it very sensitive 
to electric action The flesh transmits the orders of the current 
to the epidermis These orders are, of course, those which are 
inscribed upon the cylinder of movements 

‘Now, throughout the flesh there are what might be termed 
regulators or resistances. B> these we can produce the subtle 
shadings of smiles, laughter on the cheek, and the other 
intricate and delicate embellishments of expression which will 
give the Andraiad the identitv of the model 

‘In order to produce the softened brilliancy of true flesh, 
the compound, which in its original state is snow white, is 
shaded with colouring matter like smoked amber and pale 
pink. The indefinite sparkle is produced by a mica like 
powder, and this is set by means of a photo-chromatic com 
pound I here you have the illusion 

‘Now, we must experiment from another angle 1 will take 
It upon myself to persuade Miss Clearv this evening to agree ’ 
At the sound of this name I ord FwmIcI locked up, startled 
‘Don’t excite vourself, mv lord,’ said the professor ‘I assure 
you It will be without her knowledge of our true purpose, and 
1 guarantee that she will be complaisant Her vanity will be 
flattered 

‘Everything will be conducted in the most conventional 
manner A great sculptress, a woman whom I know well, will 
commence work to morrow in my laboratory I shall ask Miss 
C leary to sit for her 

‘At these sittings Miss C leary will have no o»^hcr companion 
than this artist, who is called “Sow ana “ She will not ideah/e 
Miss Clearv She will counterdraw her She will sei/e the 
exact lines of her subject’s statuesque form 

‘Under my watchful eye, with instruments of the greatest 
precision, she will take the exact measurements of the form, 
the height, the breadth, the hands, the face, the feet, the 
features, the limbs and arms, and the exact weight of the 
living being 

‘Hadaly will be standing there unseen She will remain 
motionless, in readiness for her incarnation 

‘We will apply the carnal substance, daz/hng and perfect. 
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to the armour of the Andraiad according to the thickness of 
her beautiful counterpart. The substance lends itself admirably 
to carving, with the aid of very fine tools. The features at first 
will appear without any tint or shadings 

‘We will then have the statue awaiting the order of the 
Pygmalion creator The head alone requires more work than 
all of the rest of the body, because we must fashion the lobes 
of the ears, the gentle dilation of the nostrils when breathing, 
the transparency of the veins in the temples, the folds of the 
lips, and the play of the eyelids The lips, on account of their 
delicacy and flexibility, are made of finer substance than the 
rest of the features 

‘C an you imagine the tiny magnets that arc necessary to 
bring an entire correspondence of the imperceptible inductors 
when the Andraiad smiles^ look at the thousand luminous 
points indicated by the vast photographic proofs of that smile. 

‘As soon as we have attached the Hesh,' continued the 
scientist, ‘we will then proceed to reproduce exactly the 
features and the lines of the body Do vou know the results 
obtained in photo-sculpturc^ I hus, one can get an accurate 
tiansposition of aspect 

‘Miss C Itary will be photo-sculpturcd on Hadaly In a 
flash, IS It were, wc will have a microscopic duplicate - a 
thing so perfect that Miss C learv, if she beheld it, would think 
that she were looking at herself in a mirror When all this has 
been done, another great artist, to whom I have imparted m> 
enthusiasm, will gi\e the final touches 

‘bverything will be perfection 1 here will be a perfect 
flower of a skin, as velvety and satiny as it is tiansparent br ~ 
my loid, do you know has Miss C leary all her ow n teeth 

Lord twald looked up in ama/ement at this question, but, 
seeing that the inventor’s face was serious, he nodded 

‘That is good,’ said the professor ‘With an anarstheric of 
my own composition wc will put her to sleep We will then 
take an imprint of her teeth, tongue, and cavity of the mouth, 
the exact doubles of which will be transposed into her twin's 
mouth 

‘You have spoken of the light on her teeth when she smiles 
- the marvellous effect Well, you will not be able to distin- 
guish the one from the other when the adaptation is made.’ 
When Professor X had ceased his exposition Lord Ewald 
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was ovcicomc with another attack of hysterical laughter. The 
young man exclaimed, between bursts ot laughter- 

‘Don’t mind me, protessor Do go on, for Heaven’s sake* It 
IS marvellous Skeletons! Incarnations! Epidermis^ Perfumes » 
It all IS too funny for words. It really - ha, ha’ - it really 
makes me laugh and laugh and laugh Go on, my dear fellow ’ 
Ha, ha 

‘1 understand how you feel, mv lord,* said the inventor ‘It 
IS amusing, taken from that point of view, but life itself is 
made up of )ust such small nothings just imagine to what 
small nothings love itself dings 

‘Nature changes, but this Andraiad will never ^.bangc She 
will not know life or sickness or death’ She is the supreme 
beauty of a dream In her magic words there will be the 
thoughts of several geniuses 

‘Her heart will never change, because she has no heart So, 
then. It will be >our dut> to destroy her at the htiur of your 
death 

‘A small cartridge of some high explosive will be all that is 
necessary to blow her to atoms to the four winds of heaven ’ 

XVIII 

At this moment Hadalv moved forward fiom the end of the 
great vault, threading her wiv through the ever blooming 
plants which' brightened her sumptuous abode 

Wrapped in the dinging black folds of her veil-like mantle, 
with her bird of paradise perched on her shoulders, she 
gracefulh appnuched her earrhiv visitors When she reached 
the stand she again filled the glasses with wme and offered 
them to her guests 

They thanked her with a gesture of their heads, and drank 
‘It IS after midnight,* observed Professor X ‘Wc must 
hurry However, I have a question to settle 

‘In regard to your future eyes, Hadaly - tell me, can you sec 
Miss Alicia C Icarv from here with your present orbs ^* 

1 he phantom appeared to shrink into herself for a moment 
Lord Fwald started as if he had received an electric shock 
He sat upright awaiting, with breathless interest, the figure’s 
reply. 
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‘Yes/ the dream voice murmured. 

‘ Fell me how she is dressed and where she is ’ 

‘She IS alone, m a tram/ Hadaly replied ‘She is holding 
youi telegram in her hand She is glancing at it, she leans 
nearer to the light But the train is moving very last, and she 
leans back in her seat again ’ 

As Hadaly spoke the last words she laughed lightly Her 
laugh was echoed by the bird of paradise on her shoulder 
Lord Fwald suddenly realized that the phantom could laugh 
as well as if not more swcetlv than human beings 

‘Well, then. Miss Hadaly / the young nobleman said, ‘since 
>ou have second sight, will you be good enough to tell us how 
Miss C Icary is dressed ’ 

‘She IS m evening dress,' the Andraiad replied ‘It is a 
btautiful dress a pale blue creation It is of such a pale 
coloui that under the light it looks almost green She has on a 
cloak It IS open She must be very warm, for she is using a 
fin that has carved ebonv sticks and blick flowers On the 
material of the fan 1 see a stituc ’ 

‘ I his IS astounding’’ lord 1 wald intcriupted excitedl), 
tinning to th< professor ‘ft pisses ill imagination What she 
IS saying is true ’ 

‘Of course’’ said the professor, casually ‘Please talk with 
Hadaly, while I select sonic samples of eves ' 

So saying, the professor went to the far corner of the room 
I ord 1 wald turned to the hgurc 

‘Miss Hadaly, will you be kind enough to nil me what that 
instrument <»n the stand over there is used toi he inquired 
‘It looks vcTV comphcited ’ 

Oh, that instrument, Lord Fwald/ said Hadaly, turning 
around as if to look it the <)b|ect from under her veil, and 
then turning back ‘That is also an invention of our friend. 
Professor X It is a c ilorimctre, and is used to measure the 
heat 111 the sun’s lays ’ 

*Oh yes,’ said I ord Fwald, with fantastic calmness, ‘1 ha\c 
read of that m our miga/mcs ' 

‘ I hat IS It,’ afhrnied Hadaly ‘You know, of course, that 
long before the earth was even nebular some stars had been 
shining, let us say, from a sort of eternity , but, alas, they were 
so far away that their radiant light, which travels at the rate 
of one hundred and cighty-six thousand miles a sexond, has 
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only recently reached the place that the earth occupies in the 
heavens. 

‘It appears that some of these stars have even been cxtin- 
guished since then, long before their inhabitants could extin- 
guish the earth , yet the rays that came from these stars have 
survived them, and continue their irrevocable march through 
space It IS only to day that the light from these stars, or 
rather Irom the ashes ot these stars, has reached us 

‘The astronomer who contemplates the heavens often ad- 
mires worlds which no longer exist, but which he can see just 
the same because of this phantom ra> in the illusion of the 
universe 

‘Well, this instrument is so sensitixc that it not onl> can 
measure the heat in a ra> of light, that we might call a dead 
ray, because it comes from a star that no longer lives, but it 
can weigh the heat of this sort of star Ir is verv remarkable 

‘Do vou know that sometimes, on a very beautiful night, 
when the grounds are deserted, I take this instrumtiU out on 
the lawn, and there, all alone, I hnd great pleasure in weighing 
the rays of the dead stars ' 

Lord twald began to feel di//y He grisped the hick of the 
seat to assure himself that he was awake He was beginning 
to assimilate the idea that what he had heretofore considered 
the impossible - judging from what he had seen and heard on 
this night - was quite ordinary and very natural He felt a 
dryness in the throat which prevented him from speaking 

‘Here are the eves, my lord,' cried the scientist, now hurry 
mg towards them with an iron box in his hands 

Hadalv, appearing to rcali/e that she would not be required 
to take inv part m the eonvcTsation, went over to the sleeping 
couch \nd stretched out on it 

‘Here arc the eyes, the inventor repeated ‘You sec the 
difficulties which the being of an electro magnetic creature 
presents in its manufacture arc quite easy to solve It is only 
the result that is the mystery ' 

‘Right, professor*' exclaimed the younger man ‘You have 
spent quite some time this evening explaining the means 
employed in obtaining this result, and vet, to me, the result 
appears to be a thing entirely apart from the means v^^hich you 
have so kindly described ’ 

‘Yes, my dear fellow,’ agrtx*d the scientist, ‘but you must 
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remember that 1 have not given you any definite or conclusive 
explanations of the physical enigmas of Hadaly* I have, how- 
ever, told you that, presently, some phenomena of a superior 
order will present themselves in her. Among these there is one 
which I will not be able to explain. I will only be able to show 
you the surprising manifesrations ’ 

‘Do you mean the electric fluid asked Lord Ewald. 

‘No, it is another fluid, and Hadaly finds herself under its 
influence at this very moment. One can only submit to this 
spirit without being able to analyse it ' 

‘Rut, really, professor,’ expostulated the young man, ‘I 
don’t believe in these invisible spirits.’ 

‘Well, that may be,* the scientist observed, ‘but 1 will swear 
to you that the things that Hadaly sees from behind that veil 
of hers are caused by such phenomena. 1 liave not yet been 
able ro produce sight by means ot an electric current, although 
such a thing may be possible No* Hadaly’s vision is not my 
work*' 

lord twald felt his blood run cold, goose flesh stood out 
on him Rut he mastered his confusion, and asked 
‘May I know something about it^’ 

‘No’ It IS not for me to explain Hadaly, herself, will 
elucidate the mvster> to you some evening, under the stars, in 
the beautiful silences of the night ’ 

‘Very well,’ said 1 ord bdwald, ‘bur her conversation seems 
unreal. What she savs seems like the shadows of thoughts to 
which spirits listen in dreams, but which aie dispersed at the 
awakening Do you think that I shall understand her^ 

‘fust now, for instance, w'hen she was reasoning about 
some stars which are called in science “bags of coal,” she was 
rather inexact, according to my schooling Her reasoning 
appeared to be guided b> i different logic from ours.’ 

‘As for that, my dear telhiws’ said the professor, ‘rest 
assured that her astronomy is better than mine ’ 

‘One would think,' said the bewildered young man, ‘to hear 
you speak, that I lad«)lv had a notion of the infinite.' 

‘Well, I can also assure you that she has. In fact, she has 
little else but that. Hut, to assure yourself of it, you will have 
to learn to c]uestion her according to the oddity of her nature. 

‘t don’t mean in a solemn sort of way. Just lightly - in an 
everyday manner.’ 
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‘Will you give me an example of the questions that i should 
put to her^’ asked Lord Fwald Trove to me that she can 
really hold in her personality - if we can call it that - in some 
sort of a way, a notion of the infinite/ 

The professor called to the figure She immediately arose 
and came towards them, but at a sign from her master she 
resumed her seat on the couch 

‘Hadaly/ said Professor X, ‘suppose that a mythological 
god, quite tremendous and out of proportion, should suddenly 
spring our of the trans-universal ether and dart across the 
earth’s orbit in a flash of lightning - the same impulse as that 
which animates vou, but of undreamed-of power - so that it 
could make solar systems spring up from the great abyss in its 
passage - where do vou think this power would end after it 
had been set in motion 

Hadalv replied at once in her grave voice, swinging her bird 
of paradise to and fro upon the tip of hei finger 

‘1 think it would pass into the infinite without more impor 
tance being accorded to it than vou give to the sparks that 
flash and tall on the grate at a peasant’s fireside ’ 

Lord Ewald looked at the Andraiad without saying a word 
‘You see/ said the professor, turning back to his guest, 
‘Hadaly sees and understands certain notions, the same as you 
and I, but she expresses herself differentl) She leaves a sort of 
picture in one’s mind after she has spoken ’ 

‘Well/ declared lord twald, i give up trying to puzzle the 
thing out ’ 

‘Then/ said the scientist, ‘let us look at these eyes ' 

He opened the iron box Its interior seemed to dart a 
thousand looks at the >oung 1 nglishman 

‘Observe these,' continued the professor, ‘see how pure the 
sclerotic is, note what a remarkable depth there is in the 
pupils They positively disturb one, don’t they ^ 

‘The action of this coloured photograph adds the personal 
shade to them But it is on the ins that we must transmit the 
exact individuality of the look, lust a question of accuracy 
Have you seen many beautiful eyes, my lord 

‘Indeed I have^' asserted Lord twald, ‘and the molt beauti 
fui were m Abyssinia That is, excepting Miss Cleary’s eyes 
the eyes that you will sec soon 

‘When she is looking at anything m an absent-minded 
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fashion, her eyes are of radiant beauty. But, when she is 
interested they change, and the expression m them makes you 
forget the eyes.’ 

‘Then that will simplify my difficulty,’ declared the profes- 
sor, evidcncly pleased, for the expression of the human look is 
increased by a thousand exterior incidents by the impercepti- 
ble play of the eyelid, by the immobility of the eyebrow, by 
the shape of the eyelash, and especially by what one happens 
to be talking about, and where one happens to be The 
surroundings cast a reflection All these things reenforce the 
natural expression 

‘Now , in this experiment, we must caith both the expression 
of attention and the expression of vagueness or, m other 
words, both the interested and the abstract look I believe >ou 
said that Miss C leary ilwavs looks from under her lashes ’ 

‘She usually docs ’ 

‘Well, I will now explain to you how we will reproduce 
both these looks We now have those eyes, they arc merely 
spheroids the inside air of which has been submitted to a 
very great tcrnpeiature I he moving of an object passing over 
one of these will bt levcaletl on this emptiness as abstract as 
possitile an impression is made, but not ret uned, for there is 
no life m the eye 

‘But, if we take tht same eve and solder in induction wire 
to the sides of the spheroid with their ends set slightlv apart in 
this emptiness, and we turn on the current, the spark will be 
vibrating, ind you can well imagine that you aie witnessing 
the comme iicement of life The phvsical movement is there 

‘Sec how deal these samples aie They ire iiuK beautiful 
orbs We tan surelv find htre a pair that will match the eves 
of our Venus di Milo 

‘OiKC the \isuai point is revealed m their pupils - f suppose 
that you know that eaeh person’s eyes differ in the place of 
the visual point oiicc 1 hive located this in Miss Cleary I 
will pur a spark of eiectncity m the cenire I his will supply 
the ms with that marvellous flash, that dazzling ladiancc, that 
illusion of personality 

‘The mobility of the eye is easily arranged, mercl) a matter 
of suspension in a socket which will be under the control of 
the central cylinder. 

‘When I have finished with these eyes they will have quire 
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as much emptiness or vacancy in them as Miss Cleary, but the 
dazzling beauty of her personality will be there. You will have 
her at her best.’ 

Lord Ewald smiled nervously. The professor replaced the 
eyes carefully back in the iron box. 

‘Of course, it is very easy to imitate the hair,’ he said. ‘All 1 
need is a lock of Miss Cleary's rresses, and it will be scrupu- 
lously imitated. 

‘As for her skin and the nails on her hands and feet 

‘Professor!’ cried the young man. ‘Must you go on Ciood 
heavens, to hear the things you lo\c discussed like this is 
infernal!’ 

'Ah, but these are not the things that one l(.>ves,' the 
scientist protested; ‘they are only the things that r)ne is m love 
with.’ 

He pointed to a long box of camphor wood against tlie 
wall. 

‘In that box over there,' he said, *is an exact imitation ot 
the human skm. Shall I tell vou of what it is composed 

Lord Ewald arose and stamped his feet, which had become 
numb from his nervous tension. 

‘No, professor,’ he s,iid. ‘I do imt care to have any more 
glimpses of the promised Msion until the vision itself is 
complete. I have agreed to enter into this mysterious adventure 
with you. You assure me that you will sor)n be able to reveal 
its marvelloiis results to me. I believe you.’ 

The professor bowed. 

‘Thanks, my lord,' he said. ‘I ought not to expect more.' 

A bell rang. Ir was a c.ill from the surface ot the tsirrh. 

Hadaiy arose from the couch on which she had been 
reclining. She mo\ed slowly, as it she were m a da/e. 

‘There is your beautiful living one, Lorvl Ewald’’ she e\ 
claimed. ‘She is gist arriving, d’he carnage is turning m at the 
gate.’ 

‘T hank you' Ciood-by, Miss Hadaiy,’ he said gravely. 

The professor shook hands with his creation. 

‘To-morrow, my dear,’ he said, ‘you shall have lifel’ 

The phantom silently bowed her head. 

All the fantastic birds in the green arbours seemetl to 
waken The fountains began to pliy, and the gay flowers 
nodded their heads. 
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Hadaly made a low curtsy to both her visitors, and said in 
a low voice : 

‘Good-bv, Lord Ewald; 01, rather, au revoir^' 

‘Now for the earth!’ exclaimed the professor, pulling on his 
bearskin coat. 

Lord t wald also wrapped his fur garment around him. 

‘We shall be back m the laborator> |usr m time to greet 
her,’ said the scientist. ‘Steady now ’ 

As soon as they had stepped on the stf>ne slab, n started up 
rapidly, leaving the realm of shadows toi the world of human 
beings A feu moments later the two men entered the bril- 
liantly lighted laboiatorv Fhev ucre not a moment loo soon. 

‘Here she tomes'*’ Professor. X exclaimed m an excited 
toiK' ot voice 


XIX. 

He llimg open the door ot the laboiaton A t.ili and verv 
heaunfui voting ladv was sommg up tlu steps Miss Alicia 
( leaiv, the living iiuai nation ot die \’enus di Milo 

Her ri.s<.mblan^ e to tht immortal statue was. u the hist 
glance, mtonresi,ibk Ikr aspect iiavc the two beholders a 
mysterious cliitth at then hearts Here in the flesh was the 
worn in whose phoiogiaph had gleapud in the elevtricai Irame 
1 few houis prvv louslv 

She remained standing on tlu rhn shold as if smpnsed at 
the strange look ot tht place Alicii, the usuallv poised aA.trtss, 
w as plainlv ama/eti 

She was b< niriful Over her shouldeis was thrown a wonder* 
fill sable Hoik bciuath it eoulil be seen a pale bliu elmging 
gown which looked almost giecn under the lights Diarnonels 
were sparkling on her diroat and hanging pendent fiom her 
ea rs 

omc m. Miss ( learv,' said Piofessor X cordially. *My 
voting fnciul, lord bwahl has Ken waiting most impatiently 
for you, and, peimii me to sa\, I do not wonder at it.’ 

‘Sir,' repht'd the heaunhil creature, with the mtonation of a 
middle class salcsvvomin bur, at the same tune, hei voice 
had an exquisitely elcvir ring, like a ball of gold knocking 
against crystal. ‘Sir, you see, I have come straight here from 
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the Opera. As to you, my lord, your telegram upset me terribly 
- I thought - m fact, I don’t know what 1 did think.’ 

She swept into the room. 

‘Whose place is this ?’ she demanded. ‘Where am 1 

‘This IS my home,’ said the professor. ‘I am “Mr George 
Thomas’’.’ 

The radiant creature’s smile appeared to cool somewhat. 

‘Indeed !' she remarked. 

‘Yes,’ continued her host obsequiously. ‘Mr George 
Thomas. TIave you never heard of me? 1 am the general 
representative of the greatest theatres m Europe and 
America.' 

Miss Cleary started, and a smile even more radiant over- 
spread her face. 

‘Oh, really,’ she said, in a little nervous gush. ‘I am pleased 
to make your acquaintance.' 

Then, moving nearer to lord Ewald, she murmured 

‘Why did you not tell me this was going to happen > 1 hank 
you for taking this step, I shall be celebrated - but this sort oi 
an introduction is not regular, you know. It shouldn'r be done 
this wav I don't want the pei^ple who live in this house to 
think that I’m middle class.’ 

Then, as Lord Ewald stood looking down at her ver> 
camly, she exclaimed : 

‘Are you still up in the stars, mv lord 

‘Alas, yes,’ replied the nobleman, bending courteously over 
the beautiful creature to remove her wraps 

While these two were talking in this aside, the professor 
had given a violent pull to the ring of steel hidden in the 
draperies- A heavy, magnificent stand, hi up with candelabra, 
and bearing an exquisitely served meal, came up through the 
floor. 

It was like a scene in a pantomime a supper for fames. 
The lights flashed, the silver gleamed, and the rays weie 
reflected from the beautiful Saxe porcelain upon which the 
game and the rare fruit were placed. A little trcllised cellaretre 
contained a half do/en old, dusty bottles. Decanters of cordials 
were within easy reach. There were three sears set about the 
table. 

‘Well,’ Lord Ewald observed gravely. ‘I will have to make a 
formal introduction. Alicia, this is Mr Cieorge Thomas, the 
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noted theatrical producer. Mr Thomas, this is Miss Alicia 
Cleary, the young lady of whose talents I have already 
spoken.' 

The pi ofessor bowed 

‘I do hope,* he said, in an impersonal tone, ‘that 1 shall be 
able to hasten your glorious debut at one of our principal 
theatres But come, supper is ready, and we can talk while we 
have some refreshment. The air down here is very keen and 
gives one a good appetite.' 

‘ That IS true, and I am going to ear enough tor two people,* 
Alicia remarked, so frankly that the professor glanced at Lord 
twald 111 astonishment I hen. Miss Cleary, fearing that she 
had said something foolish before the manager she wished to 
impress, said 

M know that that’s not very poetical, gentlemen, but one 
has to come down to earth sometimes ’ 

The professor smiled inwardly. I ord Lwald had been right 
in his analysis 

‘You ire charming’’ the host cried, with issumed good 
nature ‘Now , let us have supper 

He preceded his guests O) the table, and motioned them to 
rhcir pi ices A cluster of tea loses lightl> 1 ud, as though by 
fairv hngers, indicated the place for the young ladv 

I hey took their places But before the) had tasted a morsel. 
Miss CIcarv returned to the subject on which she w is inter 
rsted by saving 

‘What shall 1 have to pav voii, Mr I homas, if, through you, 
I can make a debut in I ondon 

‘Oh,’ replied the pseudo Mr 1 homas, T am delighted to 
launch a star ' 

‘I have alreadv sung before crowned heads ’ 

‘Ah, a diva’’ exclaimed her host, in ecstasy He poured 
wine in their glasses 

‘But, sir,' said Alicia, affecting an air of gentle reproof, but, 
withal, greatly flartertd, ‘the divas, wc all know, have light 
habits 1 am luir a bit like that Hovvever, I have to resign 
myself to a professional career as an actress. But, then, I 
suppose I shall be able to make a lot of money 

‘Undoubtedly,' he agreed T drink to youi success.' 

He raised his glass. 

‘Why, how sympathetic!* cried Alicia. 
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Lord Ewald looked appealingly at the professor whose face 
appeared a smiling mask. 

Miss Cleary touched her host’s glass with her own The 
guests drank the golden wmc 

All around them there was light, on the mysterious cylin- 
ders, on the large glass disks, and on the angles of the 
reflectors, the rays from the lamps trembled An impression 
of great solemnity, even of the occult, abruptly seized the 
diners All three were pale The great wings of Science had 
brushed them for an instant 

Miss C leary continued to smile The diamonds on her 
fingers flashed aggressively 

The professor was gazing at her with a look at once 
piercing and speculative It was the mien of the entomologist 
who at hst encounters on a clear night, the wonderful ‘night 
butterfly’ which will repose on the morrow in the ctse of the 
museum w-ith a silver pm through its back 

‘Miss C leary,’ he asked, ‘what do you think of our opera ^ 
Do you like the scenery, the singers^ They are very good, arc 
they not 

‘Oh, some of them art all right but a trifle worn 

‘Yes, that is so,’ agreed her host, laughing, ‘and the cos 
tumes are those of olden times - rather foolish But what did 
you think of '^hretsihutz" 

‘Who, the tenor ^ I didn't think much of his voice He 
looked distinguished, that’s all * 

‘Well, all great men Napoleon, Dante, Homer, C romwell 
- had distinction, so history tells us 1 hey owed tht ir success 
to that But I was speaking of the plav itself ’ 

‘Oh, yes, the piece,’ exclaimed Miss C leary, with a disdain 
ful little grimace Between ourselves, it was a trifle rather 
well -’ 

She picked up her roses between her hands and began to 
smell them 

‘Yes, 1 think so, too,’ agreed her host, raising his eyebrows 
with an understanding lot)k, ‘and that it is out of date ’ 

‘in the first place,’ continued Miss C leary, ‘I don’t like 
them to fire a reyolvcr on the stage It makes vou ]amp And 
this piece began with three shots Making a noise it is not 
Art * 

‘I heartily agree with you/ declared the professor; ‘and the 
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accidents follow so quickly, one after the other. 1 thoroughly 
believe the opera would be improved if they would eliminate 
the firing.’ 

‘Yes,’ Miss Cleary went on, ‘but the thing is altogether too 
fantastic. And the music is awful. 1 came out before that 
forest scene that every one raves over. 1 he whole thing is too 
fantastic.' 

‘Yes,’ said her host, ‘the day of the fantastic is over, I 
suppose. We arc living in an epoch when only the most 
positive things have a right to our attention The fantastic no 
longer exists ’ 

Alicia C leary continued to comment disdainfully upon the 
opera and the singers. And, as she spoke, the graceless words 
were uttered in a voice so rich, so pure, so hcasenly, that to 
an eavesdropper she would have seemed a sublime phantom, 
disclaiming b> the light ot the stars, a passage from the Song 
of Songs 

Loid 1 wald, who had been chagrined by his tnend’s face- 
tious discourse, bee une oblivious to the girl’s words, and 
only listened, dreamily, to the sound of her beautiful 
contralto 

[he professor stopped siiddenis in his conversation with 
his beautiful guest lie had jUst c night a glance which Lord 
bwald, in his dream> abstraction, had cast at one of the 
young woman’s ungs 

bvidentlv he was thinking of Hadal> and her controls. 

‘And now,’ said the scientist, turning back to Miss C Ic'arv. 
‘let us speak of the debut. We have forgotten a \er\ important 
thing the giatuitics that vou will require 

‘Oh’’ she cried, mrcrnipimg him ‘I am not mercenary I 
im not out for the monev Bur I must have it, for a singer is 
only measured by the amount of money she earns And, then, 
1 want to owe all to mv professum my art ’ 

‘A deluatc sentiment It certainly is praiseworthy. What a 
heart of gold you have’’ exclaimed the professoi. 

‘Well, to begin with,’ said Miss C leary, ‘wdiat do you think 
of twelve thousand 

The professoi frowned slightly. 

‘Or SIX,’ she amended. 

His face brightened a little. 

‘Well, let us say something between five and ten thousand 
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pounds sterling a year,’ she said> with a divine smile. ‘I would 
be pleased, because there would be a lot ol glory ’ 

‘How^ modest \ou are’" ciied the prolcssor, his fact now 
quite bright ‘I thought vou were gi)mg to say guineas " 

A shadow, i slight look of regret, passed over the ficc of 
the exquisite worn in 

-Yes," she said, i ought to get guineas, but, at a debut I 
suppose one can't be too exacting ' 

‘Well, wt will arrange it,' he suggested, ‘and, now, let me 
give you a little of this C hartreuse ' 

Ahcia loused herself and begin to look around the loom 
‘Where am I she iskcd ‘Ihis is a funin sort of place 
W here in the world am I 

‘You ire now in the studio of tht greatest s^ nlptress m iht 
tountr\ Utr name is Sow ina I rent this outci building from 
her Sht is vti\ famous, ind it would givt vou t|uite a li>t of 
prestigt to hi\e a statue of \t)iirsclf done bv her 

‘When I w is m ltal\ I saw some stums bur r|u\ wtte not 
like inv thing here 

‘She his an cnurtl> new nuthod Miss C leait Om his to 
be up to d Ue m ail things nowa^iavs Sovsain is wonderful 
You must h nc he iid of he r 

'\es, I believe I have I I am sure I hwe,’ si mum red 
Miss C Icarv 

‘^cs I im sure vou have ’ slid the prof(*ssor 1 his won 
dertul sculptress of mirble ind ilabistei his an ilvsolutelv 
new method \ recent tlis.overv In three weeks ^he e in 
reproduce with exact i iithfuiness mimals or humm 
beings 

‘(^t course vou knoA, Miss ( leirv, th it ill sikuiv women 
and the* great actresses are m>w having stuues m ide* mste ui 
of peirtraits Marble is the fashion of the d iv Sowana is 
absent this evening because she has gone to finish a full height 
of the ehirmmg PniKtss 

‘Oh, reallv exclaimed Miss C learv, elulv impressed 
‘So It IS the thinv then, with soeiet> folks ' 

‘Oh, ves, and in the world of Arts Have vou n<jver seen 
the statues of [ennv I ind, C leo de MeTode% anel 1 ola de 
Montes 

*1 ought to have seen them,’ she vaid, trying to search her 
memory. 
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‘And Princess Borghesd V 

‘Oh, yes, I remembci that one. I saw it in Spain, I think. 
Yes, when I was in Horence,' she added thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, yes, princesses, and even queens, are following the 
rage When a woman has such great beauty as you - I have no 
doubt that your statue has been made and shown in some 
London exhibition, and yet, 1 am ashamed to sa> that I have 
never seen it, or even read about it ’ 

Miss Alicia lowered her eyes 

‘No,' she said, as if ashamed, ‘1 have only a marble bust 
ind some photographs ' 

‘Oh, but that is a crime No wonder >ou arc not on the top 
rung ot the ladder ot lame C an't you leah/e what an advertise- 
ment it IS 

‘Well, il it IS the fashion. I'm sure that J vv»)uld like it,’ 
\hcia admitted 

‘Yes, It must be done, and it will onl\ tike three weeks it 
will be til d<u\e b% then You musi stav here with Sowana 
ind while \<*u arc hire, wi cingoovti Muir rcpeitoire Then 
I v\i!l gi\e von the hading rr»Ie m i new dramatic piodiiction 
which i shill ordu I Mrvtlung will go du ul verv ipncklv> I 

ISSIIJC \ou 

‘ 1 hat s\ill U line’’ Miss C harv csclaimcd eiuhusiasticalK 
T el us begin U)moii<*w I low shill I pose 

As she spoke she lifted hei glass of wiin lo hti marvellous 
red hps 

‘Ah,' said Professor \ admnmglv, vou irc a woman of the 
world Now, right at the stall, v\t will ciu'^h all u\ vK Wc 
must srnk< the pul*hc one <»f those audacious blows which 
will resound thtiUigh du two hemispheies ' 

1 ask nothing better,' Miss C lean issured him 1 must do 
ill 1 can to get to tile top of the I icidei quiekiv 

ou have the right spmt It will be the* beautiful statue of a 
glorious singer It must be something that will tike the gUMt 
theatrical manigers light off then feet What about “ 1 he 
1 urure 1 ve” 

‘f ve, did you sav. Mi I homas ^ Is th,ir a new role in a new 
piece 

‘\es. I he great art will justifv the statue, and voui exquisite* 
beauty will disarm the* most severe erities. Y<ni know the 
thre*e “Ciiaces" m the Vatican 
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*Er - yes’ Then everything is settled,’ Miss Cleary an- 
nounced ‘Have you anything to say. Lord Ewald 

‘Nothing,’ his lordship answered, with a slight shake of his 
head 

‘The great Sowana will return to morrow at middav,’ said 
the professor ‘At v\ hat time shall I expect you 
‘At two o’clock, if that 

‘Two o’clock will do very well Now, it is to be a great 
secret If it were to be noised about that I am preparing to 
launch \ou in a debut, 1 should be pestered to death on all 
sides by others ’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry,' siid Miss Cleaiy ‘I won’t say anything 
Professor X began to pencil some figures on his cuffs, and 
Miss Alicia took the opportunity to whisper to I ord twald 
‘Do you think he means it^’ she demanded ‘Is he reilly 
serious 

‘C ertainly That is why the telegram was sent ’ 

At this moment Miss ( leary’s glance fell on the sparkling 
flower which Hadaly had given lord bwald, ind yshich he 
had absent mindedlv placed in his button hole 

‘What IS thu^’ she asked, putting down her gliss of wini 
and stretching out her hand 

The professor, at this moment arose ind went oyer to the 
large open windiiw yvhich looked out upon the park 1 he 
moonlight was beautiful, but he turned his back to the snis 
and looked upon his guests 

Lord bwald, at the question ind it Miss C leiry s rnoyement 
toward him, made an involuntiry moytmenr to safeguard the 
strange flower 

‘What’ she exclaimed noticing his rnoyement ‘Isn't rhii 
beautiful arnhcial flower for me^’ 

‘No, Alieia,’ he said simply ‘You ire too real for this ' 
Suddenly, it the end of the room, in the mysterious corner, 
on the steps of the magic threshold, Hadilv appeared With a 
dazzling arm she slowly lifted the draperies of velvet Then, 
motionless, m her armour and under the black yeiL she stood 
Miss ( leary, sitting with her hack to the corner, could not 
see the Andraiad 

Hadaly had evidently heard the last words of the conversa 
tion, for she kissed her finger tips to I ord Ewald, who got up 
abruptly 
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Miss Cleary was startled by his unexpected movement. She 
half arose m her seat, and asked anxiously 

‘What IS If? What’s the matter with you > You make me 
afraid 

She turned around sharply to see what he was looking at, 
hut the draperies had fallen into place again and the phantom 
had disappeared. 

Prohting by this absorbed moment of Miss Cleary’s, Profes- 
sor X came quickly forward and, from behind her, stretched 
out his hand ovei her beautihil forehead 

Her eyelids gradually closed Her arms, which now ap- 
peared like marble, remained still, one hand touching the 
table, the other holding the bunch of roses 

She was moie tlian ever the statue of a goddess Transfixed 
m this attitude, the loveliness of her face setmed recast with a 
celestial aura 

Lord f wald bent over and took her hind in his He found 
It as cold as ice 

‘Well,’ said the professor, tuniing to the voiing nobleman, 
‘I believe evcrvthing will be in rcadiiuss to-morrow at two 
o’clock It was verv easy, wasn’t it^ No one will be able to 
prevent this ladv, without putting her in danger of death, 
from coming here onto that platform, and dtung her best to 
further the experiment. 

‘Now, mv lord, we have gone fai, but there still is time to 
stop It IS up to you jusi sa> the word’ VCe will forget all the 
hne plans we have made You c in speak frcclv Miss (deary 
c in not hear us ’ 

Dining the moments of silence which followed this dedar 
ation Lord bwald stood ga/ing on his bcanritul companion. 
I hen, as suddenly as before, Hadalv reappeared, drawing 
back the lustrous black draperies She stood motionless, but 
attentive, under the shadow of her \eil, vvitli her siUei arms 
folded on her bosom. 

lord bwald looked from the exquisite but earthbound 
being who was unconscious beside him to the elusive and 
lilting creation standing at the end of the loom. 

‘My dear professor,’ he said steadilv, ‘you have my word, 
and I never go back on it.' 

‘,Su be It,’ Professor X rejoined, 

‘It is sworn,’ added the melodious voice of the phantom. 
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The draperies again fell together. A spark flashed. The 
heavy sliding of the stone slab was heard as it was precipitated 
into the bowels of the earth. The vibrations lasted for a few 
seconds, then gradually ceased. 

The professor made several swift movements with his hands 
over the head of the somnolent young beauty. Then he took 
his place again at the window. 

Lord Ewald leaned hack in his chair and tranquilly smoked 
his cigar as if nothing had happened. 

Alicia Cleary came out of her coma with no knowledge of 
having been hypnotized, and took up her conversation at the 
point here she had left off. 

‘1 should like to know- why you do not answer me, I.ord 
Ewald ?’ she demanded peevishly. 

Lord Ewald looked at her with a sad little smile of pity. Me 
forbore ro .answer her in kind, merely saying: 

‘Excuse me, /Xlicia, I am a little tired, that is all.’ 

The window had remained open. I he moon was declining 
and the light of the stars had already paled. C arnage wheels 
came crunching on the gravel of the drive through the park 

"Ah, here is the earriage come for you, my lord,' the 
professor explained, ‘ fhe lady and gentleman to whfise house 
you are going. Miss ( Jeary, arc quiet, simple people, and I am 
sure that they will do everything they can to make you 
comfortable, and the inn whieh I have recommended for you. 
Lord Ew ald, is one of the best.' 

In a few minutes Miss C leary ami Lord Ewald had pur on 
their things and were ready to start. 

*Ck>od night, Mr rhomas,' called oiu Miss (Jearv, as the 
carriage started. ‘I’ll he here to-morrow, nevei fear.’ 

When alone, Professor X stood for a few minutes deep m 
thought, then he began to walk up and down and to soldo 
quize, as was his h.ahit. 

‘W^hat an evening!' he murmured. ‘W'hat an experience! 
This mystic female child and this eharming young fellow'. 
Poor hoy! Poor, foolish hoy! lie docs not sec that her resem- 
blance to the statue of Venus is only sickly, a contagion. He 
docs not rcali/c that it must he caused by some malady in her 
blood, some mysterious thing that she was born with, the 
same as some persons come into the world webfooted, or 
others inherit birthmarks.’ 
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‘It is a remarkable likeness - a phenomenon. But it is only a 
sort of elephantiasis, a pathological deformity; in her case a 
beautiful one. Alas, that mentally she is so common! 

‘No matter, it is strange that this sublime monstrosity 
should have come into my possession just when 1 needed her 
for my first Andraind. What a magnificent experiment! 

‘Now to work ! Let the phantom live!’ 

Advancing to the centre ol the laboratory, he called out 
commanding! y : 

‘Sowana !’ 

At this summons the temminc voue which had been spoken 
m the earlier hours (^f the evening, replied in a clear, grave 
manner . 

‘I am here, cleat master. What have \'ou to say 

rin* voice came from the middle of the room, but, as 
before, no one was visible. 

‘Sowani, the result surpasses mv wildest luipes. It is 
magic !’ 

‘(>K, it IS nothing as ver,‘ said the voice. ‘AfuT the incarna- 
iK>n ir will be supernatural.’ 

The prtifessor stood nodding his head, as rliough he were 
trying to convince himsclt of the tiurh of the words which the 
invisible one had spoken. liis hands w< re clasped tightly 
before him, and his lips moved, but uttered no sound. 

d’hen, with a sudden movement, he pulled himself rcigether. 
Pressing a burton, he extinguished the three flaming arcs that 
illumined the ro(un. Only a small mghr light remained .iglow, 
the tine on the ebonv labk. 

Its rays shone tm the velvet cushion, lighting up the mysten- 
tuis arm, the most brilliant spot of which was the wrest 
encircled by the grdden snake, whose green, glittering eyes 
seemed to lo(»k piercingU at Professor X. 


XX. 

Uuring the fifteen days which followed that memorable 
evening the sun shone brightly on the grounds surrounding 
the laboratory. Autumn was advancing, however, and the 
leaves of the great oak trees in the park were turning to 
purple. 
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A great mantle of peace seemed to hang about the park and 
grounds. It was a serenity which was only broken by the 
rustle of the leaves falling and the chirp ot the desolate birds 

But il peace reigned in the grounds, it stopped at the gates 
Outside, the whole countryside was buzzing and bustling with 
curiosity. 

Professor X had suspended all social intercourse and func 
noils during Lord Ewald Celian's visit And the world beyond 
his grounds was agog to find out what the great scientist was 
about 

The scientist remained immured in his laboratory with his 
assistants He never went outside the building 

Reporters, sent in haste bv their newspapers, found the iron 
gites closed and barred The editors became excited Night 
and day their faithful writers remained outside the grounds 
waiting tor some item of news 

The one sign of life the reporters could sec was a bt lutiful 
voting woman, usually dressed m light blue or some other 
pale colour, walking and picking Howers on the lawn at 
different times during the day But the newspaper men thought 
this was a trick of the professor’s to throw them off the scent 
ot his real activities 

For, what could this beautiful girl, gowned in fashionable 
clothes, have to do with the experiments of the great 
scientist ^ 

Excitempnt and curiosity reached their height when it was 
discovered that Dr joseph Saunderson, the famous phssiciin, 
had been sent for m great haste, and that, a few hours later, 
the fashionable dentist. Dr William Peyton, also had been 
hurnedl) summoned 

The rumour that Professor X was d>ing spreid so rapidly, 
that It seemed as though the word had been disseminated b> i 
flash of lightning It varied somewhat - he wts dying - no, he 
was not dying, but he was seriously ill, raving night and day 
he had brain fever he was a doomed man’ 

The stockholders of a large electric company of which the 
scientist was one of the founders and a director, almost went 
into a panic, for the stock issue on the market went tumbling 
downward The price dropped until the shares were no longer 
worth one tenth of rhcir original value 

But when both Dr Saunderson and Dr Peyton declared that 
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the vital spirits of the great experimenter had never been m 
better condition, and that they had been called to minister to 
a very beautiful young lady, the stock jumped so fast that 
several incautious brokers were forced to suspend their 
activities 

One fine night, a large package was delivered to the labora- 
tory rhe reporting sleuths traced out the fact that it had been 
sent from the city to the depot by rail and then carried to the 
grounds by a truck, but they could not discover what it 
contained 

Bur the package only contained a new blue silk evening 
dress, slippers of the same shade, silk stockings to match, a 
box of gloves, exquisitely perfumed, an ebony and black lace 
fan, fashionable corsets, delicate negligees, very fine handker- 
chiefs embreudered with the initial bottles of perfume, 

anci a jewel t asc containing diaimmd earrings, bricelels, and 
huger lings It was a complete feminine trousseau 

But bcfoie rhe reporters could discover this fact they were 
c died iway to hunt up the ficts in \ high life scindil which 
hid begun to agitate the countrv and the gitcs of Professor 
X’s park became deserted 

\ tew d lys after the rrousst lu irnvcd the professor sent a 
trusty messenger to the city Ibis man delivered to i promi- 
nent wigm iker a photograph of a coitfuic of large size He 
dso gave him some samples of hair, and measurements indicat- 
ing size to the millimetre ^nd the weight to the milligram, and 
i package of tissue in which the hair w is to be set 

As It was an order from the fimoiis scientist, the wigmakcr 
began work on it u once He weighed and hoik'd the haii, 
ind set It 111 a form But when he came to open the package 
which contained the tissue, he started hick in alarm 

It was a human scalp, apparently freshly peeled off, and 
pieserved h\ some new method’ It fell from his hands to the 
floor and, almost panic stricken, he sought the waiting 
messenger 

‘Bui it IS a scalp’’ he cried ‘It is human leather’’ 

‘Oh,’ said the messenger calmly, ‘it is nothing to he alarmed 
about It was specially prepared for a very fashionable society 
woman, who has lost her hair in a fever 

‘You must hurry wuth it Here is the hair dressing and 
perfume which she uses Make a masterpiece The price is 
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immaterial. Get your best men together and weave the hair m 
the tissue to duplicate nature. 

‘Don’t overdo it. Make it exactly like the photograph I will 
give you just four days to finish it ’ 

The wigmaker protested at the brief time given for such an 
important work, but on the fourth day the messenger took the 
now beautifully adorned scalp from his place to the professor’s 
laboratory 

Meanwhile, although the reporters had been withdrawn, 
there was still much curiosity rife in the neighbourhood, and 
among those who were on the alert word was passed that 
each morning a closed carriage arrived at the wall of the 
garden and stopped at a door that was seldom used A young 
lady usually descended from the carnage and spent the day 
alone with the professor and his assistants 

It was she who walked about on the lawn at different 
times What could it mean ^ Who could she be ^ 

Then it also was discovered that there was a distinguished 
looking young Englishman staying at the inn fie knew the 
young lady He had been seen tailing on her at the pretty little 
cottage which was owned bv some friends of the inventor She 
was evidently visiting at the cottage, for it was fiom hert thu 
the carnage took her each morning and returned hei each 
evening 

What could the secret be^ Was the scientist having a 
romance ^ 

I heir questions and surmises were in vain They found no 
reply to the riddle But, having nothing belter to do, they 
waited 

At evening, on the last day of the third week, a brown 
autumnal day, Lord Fwald C elian sprang from his horse at 
the door of Professor X’s abode, and, being announted, he 
hastened down the path in the garden which led to the 
laboratory 

A short time before, while he had been scanning the new spa 
pers and waiting to receive word that Alicia C leary had 
returned from her sitting, he had received the following note 

Dfar Lord Fwald 

Will you grant me a few minutes ^ I wish to see you. 

Hadalv 
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He had immediately ^iven orders for his horse to be brought 
and had started our Jt had been a stormy day, as though 
nature was in accord with expected events 

Not only had the weather been inclement, but there had 
been an eclipse of the sun It was still twilight and the rays of 
the aurora borealis stretched their sinister fan over the sky 
rhe hori/on appeared to he enveloped in the dying, smoulder- 
mg flames of a destructive fire 

The air was vibriting Gusts of wind blew rhe leaves in a 
swirl along the ground brom south to north great clouds 
rolled onward, looking like blankets of purple bordered with 
gold 

I he young nobleman glanced at the sk> It seemed to him 
that the heavens at thu moment were almost a photograph of 
his me*ntal state, a reflection of his thoughts 

He hurried down the path and reached the door of the 
laboratory I here he hesitated for i moment But gist then he 
c night sight of Micia C U irv who hid cvidtnth hnishcd her 
hnal sitting f-leeiueied 

Professor \ was sitting m his big irmehair He was wearing 
his loose lounge eoat, aiui lu held some minuscnpts in his 
hands 

At the opt nmg of the dooi. Miss C learv turned iround 
'Ah’' she cried Here is I ord bwald 

This was the first time that he had been in the liboratory 
since that first teinblc night and lu glanced about in real 
ilit kI of the surroundings 

You ire welcome, lord bw ilJ,’ the professor said extend 
mg his h ind 

' fhc message which 1 received iusr now seemed so concise 
and so eloquent tint I emu immcdiaieU his lordship 
explained 

Then turning to Miss C learv ht snd 

'How arc you, Alieia ^ 1 see ih u vou have bt'oii re'htMrsmg ' 
'Yes,’ she re*plicd ‘but it is hmsKcd now We weie just 
giving It a hnal reidmg, that is all ' 

1 he professor drew his voting friend to one side 
‘Icll me*' cxelaimed Lord Fwald, impatiently, but in a low 
voice 'Have you hmshed ^ The eTcctrical ideal our master- 
piece, or rather yours - has it come into the world 

'Yes,* the inventor answered simply ‘You wull see the result 
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aher Miss Cleary has gone Try to get her away» my dear 
fellow, and then come bask here We must be alone for this ’ 
‘Already^’ murmured 1 ord Fwald vvonderingly 
i have kept m> word/ said the piotessor 
‘And Miss C leary has no suspicions 

‘None whatever A simple rough draft of tlay was ill that 
was necessary, as I rold >ou Hadalv was hidden behind the 
impcnetrible mantle of m> object glasses, and Sow am has 
proven heiseU to be the genius that I maintiintd she wis ' 

‘And vour men do thev not suspect 

‘No ThcN simply siw in experiment in photo sculpture, 
that is all The rest rt minis i secret from them Besides, ir 
was only this morning thir I connected the interior ippiriius 
and made the respiratory spark function It was most 
astonishing ’ 

‘I must admit th it 1 ini ver\ impiticnt to set whit sour 
creation looks like/ snd I ord 1 wald 

‘You will see her this evening ^oii won t recogni/e her I 
tell >oii the result is more stupendous more niirvt lions 
than I could hwc dirt el to believe ’ 

‘Well, gentlemen whu eonspn lev iie you huelnna^ the 
actress iskcd Why irc y on eonversing in sueh low toiu s •*’ 

‘M) dear Atiss C It irv tin professor itplitd returning to 
her side, ‘1 im telliny lord fwald how satisfied 1 im with 
you, with your tilcufs and your niigmlKenr voiet I w is 
conhdmg to him tint I hul the highest hopes m legird to tie 
future which iwurs\ou 

‘Will, voii could hut Slid th it ilouel Mr I honns 1 ht n 
IS myrhmg in ihit th it could hurt m\ tt( lings Bur slu 
continued lighting up her woids with hci ruliiiu smile inel 
shaking her finger ihieatcmngly I list), hut something to 
Sly to I ord hw lid I im very gl id that ht h is eomi 

‘1 have been thinking f»ver some of the things whieh hive 
taken pliec during the last few weeks ind tin re is something 
which weighs hcavil) on my mind Just bv i word I hue 
learned rhit i most ridiculous scheme has btvii ifoot/ 

She spoke with in iir intended to be dignified, but, sonu 
how It did not seem m keeping with her true chiraatr I hen 
she turned away from the professor, anel addressed Loid 
fcwalel 

‘Please take me foi a stroll in the garden It is import int 1 
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want you to remove a doubt from my mind on a certain 
subject.’ 

'Very well,’ he vigrced, after exchanging a cjuick glance with 
the professor which indicated that neither min was over- 
pleased with the situation. 'I hope ir will not take very long, 
as there lie some matters which I must rciuin to take up with 
our fiiend iiere You know' that his rune is verv viluable, and 
he had made an appointment with me hit this time ’ 

*C)h. what 1 want to si\ won’t tike verv long ’ said Alicia 
( leary, and 1 think that it will be best h)r all conci rned if 1 
do not sa\ if Ik tore Mr I hcmiis’* 


\X1 

Miss (Ituv .ind I oul f wald siroiled out into the grounds, 
down tin vlirkcncd avenue, and int<» the park 

As soon as the iwo visitors hid Kit the loom Pn^ftssor \’s 
tuv r(^(»k on in (.\jnvssion of deep insktv Ik tvidtntlv 
b ucd thu thi Ktn ss \n !k i t<Hdish nnniuT might berrav 
sonu i onfideiicc 

Ik hurn<dlv pull* d isid( the hciw •.mtuns ind piessing 
to thv window loilowtd thvm with his tves Winn he could 
no longvr scs tium with his naked gi/v he snarvhed up a sort 
ot lie Idgliss i muiophoiu of \ new svstem and an inJuaion 
V oil irtulndto I m iinpulat(»r 

1 In piotesM)! *.oniKered these tv) >onn w lu s whieh i in our 
through the wills and bt^iiin ios» m the netweiik of others 
ihar uossed and inn rerosse vl between the tries He probiblv 
e \peeteel 1 ejiiuitl between tin two >*troi!eis ind w inled to 
ki e p hunsi U infomu d beioie giving [ 1 id ilv mte) 1 4»ui t w lid’s 
b inds foi sate keeping 

I h< yt>ung nobleman, m the meantime, w is impiticnt tor 
Mun to begin he i tliseonise He rliougiit ot the enehaiUtd 
subternnean ibode where Hadab iwait»d him where, in a 
brief lime, he would be face to faee with the new I \ e 

‘VC hit is it that vou wish to sav to me, Aluia'^’ he asked *1 
think that we are tar enough our ot sight and hearing You 
know, I must return presentU 

Miss C leary was walking along with her arm resting contid- 
ingly m that ot hei eompamein 
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‘Oh, 1*11 tell you very soon,’ she replied ‘Just as soon as wc 
get to the end of this path It is dark there, and no one will see 
or hear us 

‘I am verv anxious about something I can assure you that 
this IS the hrst time that this thought has occurred to me 1 
will tell you all about it soon ’ 

‘As you wish,* said I ord twald, in a resigned manner 
The evening skv was still disturbed long lines ol red hre 
shot up Irom the Ixireal arts toward the hon/on Some tiny 
stars, which seemed to have been in a huriy to make their 
appearance, had pierced their way through the dark clouds, 
and sprinkled themseKes in the spots ot cleir blue ether 

The leaves rustled ominously in the park, like wend voices 
In contrist, the odour of the griss and the flowers was keen, 
damp and delicious 

‘What a magical evening,' murmuied Miss C leary 
Lord Fwald was so immersed in his own thoughts that he 
searcel) heard her 

‘\cs It IS,* he said, and in the tone then, was i fnm 
mocking ring ‘But, Mien, tell me whit is it thu you wish 
to sav 

‘VC hat a hurry vou are in this evening, my lord Conu, sn 
on this IxMich Wc can talk there and I really im a little 
tired * 

She leaned on his aim 
‘Are y oujll, Alien ^ 

She did not reply 

lord hwald thought it very stringe that she shouKl be so 
e|uiet He wondered what w is wrong Did she have i womin’s 
instinct of impending danger ^ 

It w IS not at all like her I his hesitancy to speak was a new 
phase of her character 

She bit the stalk of a scented flower which she had picked 
as they had strolled ilong the pith All her being was resplcnd 
ent with beauty Hei long, clinging gown swept the daisies 
which grew in the grass - belated memories of summer 

Her beautiful face was close to Lord I w aid’s shoulder Her 
lovely hair was a bit blown about, but this only added to us 
charm, as it escaped here and there from under the black 
short scarf she had thrown over her head But her whole 
demeanour was pensive. 
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When they reached the bench she was the first to sit down. 
Lord Ewald stood looking at her, waiting for her to begin. He 
was inwardly impatient, as he expected to be forced to listen 
to a string of platitudes and commonplace arguments 

Nevertheless, an odd thought came to him Suppose the all- 
powerful professor had found the secret suppose he had 
found a means to dissolve the thick mist which had obscured 
the mind of this beautiful creature She was silent That was 
already a great step 

He sat down beside her 

‘My dear boy,* she said at last, ‘I have )usr come to realize 
in the last few days how unhappy >ou are Have vou anything 
to say to me ^ 1 am a much better friend to you than vou 
think ’ 

1 Old Iwald, It the moment when she began speaking, was 
a long distance from Miss C learv Ht was thinking of an 
enchanted floral hall where Hadaly was, no doubt, awaiting 
him And, when he heird her first speech, when he listened to 
her first words, he began to ted annoyed, bei luse he thought 
thit the professor must have, madvtrtcntlv, said too much to 
her 

Something within him, however, denied this He felt confi- 
dent of the scientist’s judgment And, as he thought of the 
m inner m which ProfesMir X had niaingcd Miss ( Icary on 
the first evening they met, ind pondered on the fact that three 
weeks of rnoie or less dost issociation with her must have 
given him \ betlei knowledge of her true self he put the idea 
awav from him 

What, then, could be the meaning of this new this unlooked 
for, development ^ 

Another simpler and more reasonabit thought came to him 
I he poet m him i wakened 

He came to the conclusion that the wonderful escning must 
have had this effect on Alicia C learv In such an atmosphere it 
would not be difficult for two human beings, in the fullness of 
youth, to be filled wnth a gi cater sensitiveness, greater refine- 
ment of sentiment 

The heart of a woman is so mysteriously responsive that 
sQmcnnies even the most shallow must submit to mfluemes 
that are sweet and serene Probably some great light had cast 
a ray into Ahcia's soul. 
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Lord Ewald decided to make one more supreme effort to 
awaken the spark in this beauteous, but heretofore soul-dead 
creature whom he loved so deeply, so sadly. He drew her 
gently to him 

‘Dearest Alicia,’ he said, i have something to tell you And 
what I have to say comes from |oy and out of the depths of 
silence, but a joy drawn from silence even more wonderful 
than this which now surrounds us 

‘You know I love you, dear I do nor live except in your 
presence Oh, do you not feel all this which is immortal about 
us^ Can you not divine the sensations throbbing through it 
alP 

‘My love lor you is so great, so strong, one full moment of 
It would be worth more than a century of other emotions 
What would 1 nor give to be worthy of this great happiness*’ 

Ahcia was silent 

Lord F wald lelt rebuffecH 

‘Bur, there,’ he added, smiling sidK, ‘this is just like so 
much Greek to vou, isn’t it Alicia^ Why then do you question 
me^ What words can I say ^ After all, what ire words what 
would all words mean in compinson to ont real kiss from 
you ’ 

This was the hrst time in a long while that there hid been 
any talk of caresses between them And, Alicia C leiry, un 
doubtedly impressed by the splendour ot the on coming night 
and the ardour of the youth, appeired to abandon htrscli 
more gracefully, more fervently, w his embrace 

He felt a sudden, fierce throb of the heart Her Mclding 
gave him a breathtaking thrill, halt jov, half fear C ould she 
have understood the tender meaning of his ptssionite words " 
A tear welled to his eye and, rolling down his ehtek, fell onto 
her hand 

‘Are you suffering^’ she asked, almost in a whisper ‘And 
through me ^ I am very sorry 

At this t motion, at these unexpected words, he was trails 
ported into exquisite ama/ement An intense delight swept 
over him 

All thought of the othci Ahcia the terrible one of common 
places - went from him These few words of kindness had 
been sufficient to shake his very seal to awaken it to vast 
heights of hope, the apex of which he knew not 
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‘Oh, my love - my love,’ he murmured, almost desperately. 

Then his lips touched hers and he was comforted. He 
forgot the long hours, the days of disillusion through which 
he had passed. His love was resurrected. 

He was reborn. Hadaly and her vain mirages were now 
gone from his mind. 

They remained silently clasped in each other’s arms for 
some moments. Alicia’s breast arose and fell in a sweet panic, 
as if she, too, half feared. He pressed her closely, protectingly, 
against his heart. 

Above the heads of the two lovers the sky had become 
clear. The blue heavens were filled with stars visible between 
the scant toliagc of the trees The shadows had grown deeper 
and more tomforling. 

The da/ed soul of young bwald was again attuned to the 
beauties of the world. But at this moment there came to him a 
horrible thought, piercing his happiness like a knife thrust He 
remembered that Professor X was awaiting m his vaults to 
show him the I'llack magic of his Andraiad 

‘Ah’’ he murmured rcmorsefullv, thinking aloud ‘Was I 
mad^ An Andraiad’ flow could I have dreamed ot such a 
sacrilege - a plaything, whose appeal ante alone wniuld have 
made me laugh ~ <in absurd, insensible doll 

‘As if an> mechanical thing made of hvdraulu pressures and 
tunning olinders could e\er bear the semblance to one so 
beautiful as \ou. m> Alicia I will go and thank the piofessor 
presently without belravmg anv inquisitiveness as to his make- 
believe beauty Disillusion must, indeed, have cast a shadow over 
my thoughts for me to have considered such a terrible project. 

‘Oh, my beloved’ I recogni/t you now. You exist You are 
no longer an icicle, but flesh and blood like myself. 1 can feel 
your heart beating against mine 

‘You have wept Your lips have trembled under the pressure 
of mine Yiiu are a woman whom lose can make ideal Ahcia 

I love - I adore you - I " ’ 

He did not finish his vocal adoration 

His eyes shmmg with the tears of his new-born happiness, 
he found Alicia’s lips once more. The ecstasy of the kiss 
hrought in us tram a half breathed, subtle odour, which for 
the moment he thought an illusion. Somehow it daunted him; 
a chill of doubt flashed over him from head to foot 
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It was a vague perfume of amber and roses. Yet he did not 
understand why it shook his inner being in this terrible 
manner 

His companion arose to her feet and gently put her hands 
on his shoulder. Her pale fingers were laden with sparkling 
rings. 

Then she spoke 

Her voice was a caress - a golden toned benediction but 
It was not Alicia Cleary’s It was the unforgettable dream 
voice which he had heard tha»^ hrst night at Professor X\ 
home 

‘Mv lord, do >ou not recogni/e me she asked, sadly ‘I am 
Hadaly 


XXII. 

At Hadaly ’s words, Lord Fvsald felt as though all the povsers 
of darkness had gathered their united strength to strike him 
one overpowering blow He was scorched, as if he had been 
hurled into a hre 

If Professor X had appeared at this moment rht voung 
nobleman would have murdered him in cold blood I very thing 
before his eyes was in a sombre red mist 

A molicn fluid rushed madly through his veins His life 
of twenty-seven years appeared to him only a moment of 
nine 

But in the complexity, the unreal horror, of the moment he 
could not keep his ga/c off the Andraiad His heart, gripped 
vicelike in a terrible rancour, seemed a dead thing in his 
breast 

Mechamcallv he contemplated Hadalv from head to foot 
He took her hand It was the hand of Alicia 

He looked at her neck, her shapely shoulders * this was, 
indeed, Alicia 

He stared into her eyes They were the eyes of Alicia bur 
the expression was ethereal 

The dress, the shoes, even the handkerchief with which she 
was silently drying two tears from her ravishingly beautiful 
cheeks, were the usual accessories </f Alicia. 

It all was, in truth, Alicia* But it was Alicia transfigured 
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She had become worthy of her great beauty - she had realized 
the beatitudes of her true identity 

He elosed his eyes and wiped away great beads of perspira- 
tion from his temples with the open palms of his hands. His 
sensation was that of the mountain climber who hears his 
guide shout, hoarsely ‘1 ake care’ Don’t look to the left’’ and 
who turns perversely in the forbidden direction to hnd himself 
standing on the brink of an abyss 

He tried to pull himself together, cursing inwardly His 
checks were blanched and he was mute with misery 

His first palpitation of tenderness, his newborn hope, and 
his ineffable love, had been extorted from him under false 
pretences He owed that one moment of ecstasv to this terrify- 
ing resemblance this mechanical reprt sent irion of the thing 
he loved He was a dupe, humiliated, uiterlv crushed 

His glance swept the landscape, the sky and the earth, and 
he bloke into a nervous, mocking laugh It was as though he 
were hulling back to the great unknown the undeserved insult 
which it had offered lo his soul 

Citaduallv this laughter gave him relief 
linn there sprang from the depths of his intelligence a 
thought which was even more tsionishing than the phenorn 
cnon Itself I he living woman whom this elewtiical doll repre- 
sented hul not the powit to thrill him li was through this 
(.Itciro-dvnaniK being, this photomicroscopic copv of his ideal 
that he had realized supreme jov 

I he touching voict of Hadaiv hid used the words of the 
ual actress without understanding their true meaning I he 
[diantorn was onl> plavmg a part, but the soul of \hcia had 
pissed into the role Tlu false Alicia was more perfect, more 
n iriuai, than the the living personage 

He was drawn from his groping thoughts bv hearing in 
wme-likc tones 

'My lord, are vou sure that 1 im onlv plavmg i part^ Are 
vou quite sure that I, mvself, am not reall> here^* 

‘No’’ cried lord hwMld, agitatedlv '1 am not Who ate 
sou 

! he phantom moved nearer, and gazed at him tenderly 
1 hen. speaking with the voice of the living Ahcia, she asked 
’Do you remember, Pwald, back there m tngland after a 
day of hunting, when you had been very tired, and wished to 
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sleep, a confusing vision would come and disturb you ? Some- 
times you would sec a face looking at you fixedly, 

'You tried to explain to yourself what you saw, but you 
were unable to do so, and anxiety prolonged into your waking 
hours the dream that had been broken. To drive away the 
troublesome thoughts, you would arise and light up your 
room, and then would come the assurance that what you had 
dreamed had been caused by shadow^s cast by the old furniture, 
or by the flapping of the hangings at the windows. 1 hen you 
would go back to bed with a smile, and drop off into peaceful 
sleep. Do you remember 

‘Yes,' replied Lord Ewald ihonghtlull) . 

‘I thought you would remember. Yet, I think that if you 
had pondered on the rcuinence of these sernivisions, v<)u 
w'ould have come to the conclusion that thev must have 
been something more than dreams. At rimes we reach a 
state whereby we may receive impressions, or project fuir 
own ideas from or into another world - I mean into the 
infinite. 

'Weil, then, when one is m this fluid stare of the spirit, it is 
given to us to realize and behold what we onK imagine when 
we are nor m that condition 

‘Often It IS permitted us to behold during these periods the 
forecastings of events which will happen to us in real life. 
These things, then, are not dreams, as 1 have said, but 
actually visions of the future which are projected upon ilie 
screen of our transported souls.' 

At this point Hadal) readied over and took I old Lw.ild's 
hands in hers. 

‘Yon know, dear friend, these dreams are bur the supreme 
effort of our souls to reach imi from their incarnate bodies 
into the illuTiitabie realms beyond, and grasp the truths of 
nature. 

‘But when you have put these dreams away, when vou 
dispel the vision and Jnip off to sleep, you have brought the 
spirit back to earth and lost your opportunity i^f solving these 
secrets.' 

Lord Fwald pondered deeply over this discourse of the 
Andraiad. He could not see how its metaphysical trend could 
answer his question, bur he listened patiently, waiting for her 
to reveal her actual idcntirv. 
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But the radiant Hadaly continued^ and it was as though she 
suddenly lifted a veil from the face of unseen things: 

*That probably is why we know so little of the other world, 
because w'hcn it is given to vou in your living bodies to reach 
this state, when you might be able to communicate with it, 
you voluntarily put it aside and chotise to forget. So you have 
gone on from forgetfulness to forgetfulness. 

‘You have been more than fortunate bor, although vou 
lefused to investigate these foreshadowings and allowed your- 
selt to reach a region of black despondenev and despair, from 
whcie vou were willing to rake that last fatal step suicide - 
v(mi diearn forecasts have become a reality 

‘You isk who I am Behold in me the reah/ ition of your 
dreams the phantom foreshadowed in vour dreams, v^hich 
vou so lighilv put aside I have come to sou 

‘I am the messenger sent from those regions which man can 
onls enter in that state of half dream, hall vision I am fiom 
out thcie \vh(‘ie ihert is no rime or space, where all illusions 
V inish 

‘I im a cjcarure of duams th u vou hu<* called to being in 
VOU! own iinaguianon and who tuav be hghtlv dismissed b\ 
some ol those common sense thoughts which will leave vou 
noilung but an aching void in m\ pLue 

‘Oh, do nor binish m« Itom voui thoughts^ Send me nor 
iwav because of that rraitoi, n ist)n let me live m vour 
thoughts ’ 

0 ou have list el m a dieam vviih the living Attnbute to me, 
then, some of the qualities of that heinc Remfotec me from 
wilhm voursi If and I shall bteomc alivt 

‘i shall be the woman v>f vour duMius all thii vou would 
have me be Yt)ur dream oi the hvmg has olfeu-d you nothing 
but ihe grive, peiniM me, then, to offer vou the happiness ot 
he ivcn " 

1 ladaly, swept on In the feivour ot her words and the 
p ission of hei plea, pressed I ore! 1 wald's hands to hei bosom 

Ihe voimg inddeman was almost m a stupoi of admiiation 
foi this wondioiis phantom. 

‘Are you afraid ol interrupting mc^' she asked. ‘Do not 
forget that It IS only at vour pleasure that 1 mav live or be 
uumated, and that your fears about me mav be fatal - for 
vour fears mav destroy the ideal. 
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‘You must choose between me, the dream, and reason. If 1 
have spoken to you of strange things, if i seem too grave or 
too serious, it is because my eyes have seen things beyond the 
eves of mortals. 

‘See, I am talking to you like a woman, and I must become 
a woman - I must nor remain a dream creature only 

‘Oh, rake me away with you, take me to Fngland to your 
old castle* I long to start I long to enshroud myself and enter 
mv casket to prepare for the journey 

‘Let us hasten’ Once there, in the shadow of vour great 
walls, you may awaken me with a kiss, if you will ’ 

At the end of her entreatv, Hadalv bent ovei and imprinted 
a caress on the young man's forehead 

Lord Fwald was not only brave, but fearless The motto of 
his ancestril house was ‘Let others fear, not P' and this had 
been instilled into the blood of his race for generations yet at 
Hadaly's last words he hesitated, shudderingly Lhcn he rcso 
lutely set out to reason with himself 

‘Ah,’ he mused, ‘what miracles are made to frighten the 
souls of men as well as to console them’ Uhat could have 
made Professor X imagine that this hgure, which utters these 
thoughts inscribed on a metal cylinder, could sway me or help 
to dispel my gloom 

‘Since when has the Divmc Power permitted machines to 
speak ^ What foolish, laughable pride has conceived this phan 
tasm in 'the form of a woman .controlled by elcdricitv, and 
hope that it would be able to introducL itself into the cvistcnce 
of real mortals ^ 

‘Ah, but 1 forget’ It is onlv a thing of the theatie, and 1 
should applaud it Bravo, professor, vou arc indti d a 
genius’’ 

Smiling at his own thoughts, 1 ord L wald leisurely lighted a 
cigarette 

‘After all,' he thought, ‘fl idaly is an mhmtcly superior 
copy of an actress For me to pass up the sport wouUl be an 
act of folly ' 

However, in spite of these thoughts, he realized that he had 
entered into an experiment quite frightful 

While he was wrapped up m his thoughts, the Andraiad 
had bowed her head, and, hiding her face in her hands, was 
weeping silently Then she raised her head, showing the 
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sublime countenance of Alicia, and said, her voice trembling 
with tears: 

‘So, my lord, you refuse me! You have called me out of the 
dream world only to banish me to it again. Just one little 
thought from you could have invested me with life, but, all 
powerful though you be, you have disdained to use the 
power. You prefer a conscience which causes you grief. You 
scorn the divine, and the ideal in captivity intimidates you!’ 

And, turning away from him, fladaly, bowed in grief, 
moved away. The rising moon was shining gently through the 
tree tops, and raising both her arms toward it, she cried : 

‘Oh, moon, you that brings so much of hope, 1 had so 
longed to live that I might km>w of love beneath your tender 
light. But all IS lost, 1 must relinquish life, and return to 
death.’ 

Ihen, w'lping her tears awa>, she suddenlv laced Lord 
b vs aid, and said 

‘Ciood-bye, my lord. Go, leave me, and rejoin the realities 
of the world. You mav think of me as merely a curiosity upon 
which you have looked You arc quite sensible m your choice. 

‘Cio' horget me if vou can. But I warn you that it will be 
impossible. He who has looked upon an Andraiad as you 
have upon me can never forget her You have killed your ideal 
and the memory will ever remain with you as a constant 
pumshmcni for the indignity offered to the divine. 

‘1 will return to my beautiful cavern. Farewell to you who 
will know' no more of |ov in life*’ 

She walked low^ards the path and on in the direction wdicrc 
Piofessor X was keeping vigil. Sobbing, she pressed her hand- 
kerchief to hei lips 

Her blue form slowl> passed among the trees. The light of 
the moon, falling upon it, gave her the aspect of a spirit. Then 
she turned and, with a graceful movement, silently raised her 
hands to her hps and tossed I ord Fwald a double kiss. It was 
her final gesture of despair. 

And nov., literally in spite of himself, Lord Fwald rushed 
down the path and rejoined her. Drawn bv an irrestiblc force, 
he threw his arm about Hadaly. 

‘Spirit, phantom, Hadaly, it is settled!’ he exclaimed* ‘It is 
true that I do not deserve to have your sweet presence in place 
of that other earthly one, but I accept it. I wish you to live, 
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for I realize that in comparison the living one is the phantom, 
and that you are real ’ 

Hadaly put both her rounded arms around Lord hwald’s 
neck and permitted him to press her closely to him 

An infinite grace, languid and ravishing, emanated fiom 
her like a magnetic radiance She rested her head on his 
shoulder and looked at him from under her lids with a 
beatific smile 

She seemed to be welding her soul with his m their en 
chimed eves Finally, she placed on his lips a kiss that was 
entirely virginal 

‘At last'’ Hadilv said m i voice that was more spiritinl 
flame than sound ‘At list 1 am born' 


xxni 

A few moments later Lord I wald entered the laboratory with 
Hadaly on his arm 

Professor X was standing his arms crossed before him in 
front ot a long ebony cothn 1 he two sides of the box were 
open, showing bhtk satin upholstering The interior was 
moulded m the form of a woman 

One might have thought it an Fgyptian cisket perfected by 
modern methods, for it was worthy of C leopatra herself On 
the right and left sides a do/in strips of men! were fisrtntd 
and in the interior of the box could be seen i papvrus roll, a 
manuscript and the civsnl wand 

Withdrawing her arm from her protector s, Hidaly stepped 
to one side and stood motionless, while I ord Fwald advanced 
to the professor and said 

‘My friend, this Andraiad is i present that only a semigod 
could offer Never in the ba/aars of Bagdad could such a shvc 
have been found for the ( aliphs 

‘No other enchanter could have created such a vision 
Never did Scheherazade imagine such a vision in her rales of 
the Thousand and One Nights 

‘No money could persuade me to part from this masterpiece 
If, at first, I was dismayed, admiration has triumphed over 
that ’ 

‘You accept her then the professor inquired, smilingly 
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‘I would be mad to refuse her/ the young man replied, 
offering his handclasp as a pledge of agreement 

‘Will you have supper with me, both of yoiP’ asked the 
scientist if you will, we will take up the conversation where 
we left off on that first night You will sec, my lord, that 
lladaly’s replies will be entirely different from those of her 
model ’ 

‘No, thanks,’ Lord twald objected ‘I am in i great hurry 
to become the guardian of this divine enigma ’ 

i irewell then, Hadaly/ the professor said ‘When you are 
ovei the seas, you must sometimes think of your subterranean 
vault where wc have often talked of the one who would come 
to awaken you to the pale existence of a human being ’ 

‘Ah, my dear master,’ icplitci the Andraiad, bowing humblv 
before the great electricnn, ‘my resemblance to the mortals 
and mv place imong them will nevei go so tai as to make me 
forget m\ < tea tor ’ 

‘ That is hne, 1 ladaly, 1 thank you ' 

Professor X then fumed to lord [wild and asked ‘And 
what ibout the living one 

'On mv word, 1 had forgotten lur*’ the young nobleman 
< xclaiimd rueful Iv 

‘She went away m a very bad frame of mmd this evening,’ 
the privfcss^ir said ‘You had scarcelv gone tor the walk with 
f ladaly when she returned heie, absolutely herself, and free 
from all influence 

‘VlcII, voii should havt heard her flow of words’ It made it 
impossible for me to hear what vou two were saying out there 
m the park, and 1 had just placed instriinunls m position so 
that I might listen 

‘However, I set that llidalv, even in hti hrst moments of 
life, has shown herself to be worthy of our expectations 
Cjoodness knows what we mav expect of her in the years to 
come 

‘Miss C learv informed me in very strong terms that she 
renounces the new roles which I had prepared for her, because 
the prose was too difheiiit for her to memon/e She declared 
that the words ossified her brain Her modest wish now is to 
enter vaudeville, for which she has a sufhcient repertoire She 
believes that she will have a rapid success 

‘As for the statue, she told me to speak to vou about 
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forwarding it to London, as you were making preparations 
for your departure to-morrow. She instructed me to ask a stiff 
sum for It, as she knew that you would not bargain with an 
artist. Then she bade me uood-hv, and told me that it vou 
should come here bv chance that she would see von later 
about the arrangements 

‘Now, m\ deat fellow, once vou arc in f ondon vou will 
ha\e nothing tnrrher to do than to sec that she is started in 
her whosen profession. Then a letter, accompanied bv a sub 
srantial gift, will be all that is necessary 

Iladaly, who had been lisrening attentiveb, now said to the 
scientist 

‘\ou will ».omc to see us at Athelwold, dear master, will 
you not 

lord Lwald would not repress \ start when he he uti hci 
express these narurii words 1 hen he noticed a sti ingc thing 
Professor X had Inen mi>rc ami/cd at HadaK's words thin 
he, himselt. had been 

‘>Xhar IS the m ittcr, piofessoi ^ asked 1 ord I w dd 
Professor \ put his hinds to his forehead for in inst nu, 
then, drawing iside the h< m of the \ndrind\ gown, he 
pressed Ins fingers htavilv ('n iht heels of her slippers 

‘1 am uiKhiining Hadilv, ihc inventor cxplauittl [mm 
now (ui she he longs to vou in rhe future it will be onl> the 
rings and the voMii on rhe neck that will animan her 

*\Xhilc we are on this point vou will hiul rhe minuseripi in 
the casket '\fcer reading it vou will imdeistaiul into what 
mv scenes vou will l>e able to del\< during the sixtv hou^^ 
inscribed on theevlmder fiadilv will bt a wontmual surpiisc 
‘Mv dear professor' said lord I w ^Id, \is f.ir as 1 am 
eonccriKxl >ou niav dcstrov rht rninuscript i believe ih u 
f lad.iiv IS a real phantom, and ! no h)nger wish to know what 
It IS that immates her I hope that I shall even foige*t what 
you have alreadv told me about her 

\r these words, fladaiv rcnderlv pressed the voung man's 
hands and, leaning nearer to him, while the scientist vvis still 
kneeling at her feet, whispered 

‘Don’t tell him what 1 told you out there )ust now I hat 
w^as for your ears f)nl> ’’ 

The professor arose with two small bras.s buttons which he 
had unscrewed from the heels of Dadaly's slippers She trem- 
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bled throughout her whole being until he touched a pearl in 
her collar. 

‘Help me/ she said simply, leaning her head on Lord 
hwald’s shoulder. 

1 he young man supported her gravely, and when she re- 
gained her composure she walked to the casket and smilingly 
drew aside the cover. 1 hen, without hesitation, she reclined in 
the sable mould 

After having wound the thick linen bandage round her 
forehead, she tighil) hooked the lengths of silk about her 
bod\, arranging heiself in such a manner that no shock could 
disturb her 

‘M> friend/ she said, addressing I ord hvvald, ‘afcci the 
crossing, you will awaken me. Until then as of old, we will see 
each other in the world of ilrtams ‘ 

She closed her e)es, as if m sleep 

Professoi X closed the coffin lightlv A siKei plait in'^cnbed 
with I Old fwddX coat arms was fastened on the rt>p, 
beating the name IhuLily tngi i\cd in Oriental ^haruteis, 

‘NoW'Z saul the pfr>fessor, ‘the sKcophagus will be placed 
piestnflv, as 1 ha\t toKl \ou, in a larg<" stgiaie s.rate with sides 
well padded We ire t iking tins prctaniion lo avoid anv 
Mtspicions Hen IS the kev of tfu casket, nid the invisible lock 
which permits tlu spring to unbend is this imv biatk star 
directb abov< the head of the Andraiad 

‘Now, lie add<<l, pulling a chan foiw ird tor his guest and 
one toi himself* let us have a drink 

1 he scientist pus>cel i crvslal knoi>, ind insianrK sevend 
flaming iics flashed tlieii light ^)\er ^ht ruvim, ertatmg the 
(fka of a sunlit di\ I landing a gl*iss to lord I w ild he 
«. \claimeti 

I dunk to the impossil'^le ** 

I ord hwald touched glasse's as a sign of acv]uicscence 

‘ I here is one e]uestu>n whieh I must isk.’ the voting iu>ble- 
iinn said. O on uild me tiuit a woman, an aitni, helped vou 
in \out work. I believe \ou said that hei name was Sowana. It 
was she who helped to measure and weigh ind to calculate, 
limb for limb, the living model. 

‘Miss C Icarv told me that she was a ver> pale cieature, of 
uncertain age, who spoke little, was always dresseei in black, 
and once must have been veiv beautiful She said that this 
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Strange woman kept her eyes always half closed* but saw 
clearly, and that she moved as if mesmerized. Ahcia also told 
me that sometimes this woman worked with a live electric 
torch as if she intended to design her statue with the flashing 
light.' 

‘What do you want to know about her ?' 

‘I wanted to know who she is. From what 1 have heard she 
must be a marvellous woman.’ 

‘Sowana is Mrs Anderson,' the professor replied, gravely. 
‘The widow of my dead friend. She was penniless, and I did 
all that 1 could to help her. After his death she became very 
ill. She had an incurable disease called sleeping sickness. 

'I went to sec her occasionally, and 1 w'as surprised to find 
that during her trances she wms able to talk and reply to all 
my questions. 1 determined to try to cure her.' 

‘To cure her’’ exclaimed Lord Ewald. ‘Yiui mean transform 
her 

‘Well,’ admitted the professor, ‘perhaps you are right You 
may have noticed that when I used mv powei over Miss 
(>leary the other eyening it was ver> eas>. You have seen 
hypnotism before, so you will not doubt that rheie is exist- 
ent a nervous current or fluid exactly corresponding to 
electricity. 

‘I do not know how the idea came to me to resort to 
magnetic action. I worked upon her almost every day tor 
about two months. I learned the surest methods, and gradu 
ally the Icnown phenomena were produced one after the 
other. 

‘At the present day they remain still unexplainable, but in 
the near future they will not appear stiange. Then Mrs 
Anderson began to have spells of clairvoyance, absolutely 
enigmatical, in these deep sleeps She became my great secret. 
Owing to the state of intensified torpor m w'hich the patient 
had fallen, I had the chance to develop this hypnotic attitude 
of mine to an intense degree. 

‘Between Mrs Anderson and myself there became estab- 
lished a current so subtle that 1 was able to penetrate metal 
with It. I magnetized a piece of metal with this fluid or 
current, and then fashioned it into two rings -- this sounds like 
mere magic, doesn’t it ? - and it sufficed to estabish a communi- 
cating current between us. If Sowana had on one fing, and 1 
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had on the other, even though she were asleep twenty miles 
away, we could converse. 

‘ This savours of the occult, but I cannot tell you how many 
times I have been able to make her hear and obey me, how 
many times she has spoken to me, )ust holding the ring, in a 
veiv low voice, when she was far away 

‘In one ot her trances she told me that, although her name 
on earth was Annie Anderson, her real self for a long time 
had been tailed Sowana 

‘Not only her name, but her whole nature, was changed 
Mrs Anderson had been a dignified, fairly intelligent woman, 
but, after ill, htr intelligence had been limited However, in 
her sleep, with her name changed, sh< suddenly became a 
person of great talent and unknown powers This vast knowl- 
edge, this srtange eloquence, this being penetrated with a new 
personality of Sowtnt, arc things that tannot be explained, 
foi Mrs Anderson is, physically, the same wtiman 1 he duality 
IS an astounding phenomenon, but this dualitv has been seen 
- in lesser extent in persons under the influence of 
hvpnotizeis 

‘There came 1 time when I ticcided to reveal the relics of 
Miss bvcivn Habal, the woman who dt*srroyed her husband. 
When I showtd them to htr 1 gave her a rough idea of my 
conception of H idaly You c innot im igine with what sombre 
)oy Mrs Anderson seized upon this novel idei She encouraged 
me in mv scheme She insisted that 1 shtiuld get to work at 
once 

‘So 1 pur all my other work aside to devote my time to this 
experiment When the complexities of the Andraiad’s organ- 
isms were executed, I assembled them and showed them to 
her 

‘At this sight Mrs Anderson became strangely exhilarated. 
She insisted that I must explain to her the most secret of the 
mysteries, so that she could familiarize herself with them 
against the day when she might be able to reanimate herself in 
the Andraiad and to incorporate herself in her supernatural 
state 

‘Impressed with this vague idea, f taught her all that I knew^ 
by budding for her instruction a set of apparatus similar to 
that of Hadaly’s movements. When Sowana had completely 
mastered it, one day, without warning, she sent the Andraiad 
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here to me while I was at work* 

‘I declare to you that its appearance gave me the most 
frightful shock I ever had in mv life. The completed work 
terrified the workman I 

‘Then came to me the daiing idea of mcorpoiating the 
phantom m the double of a woman. 1 henceforth I calculated 
all mv steps with the utmost precision, so that I could offer a 
finished product to any one daring enough to accept. 

‘You must notice that there is nothing chimerical in the 
creature. It is indeed an unknown being. It is Hadaly, the 
ideal who, under the veils of cTectricits in the silver aimour 
simulating feminine beauty has appeared to you Although I 
thoroughlv know lladaly, I swear to you f do n(.)t so know 
Mrs Anderson ~ Sow ana - or her powers ' 

Lord twald was startled at the grave rone of the wizard, 
who contmuecl thoughtfulU 

‘Down there, hidden imong the shadows lewes and the 
floral lights of the subterranean cavern. Sow ina, with closed 
eyes herself, incorporated m some marvellous manner thi' 
power of sight into Hadalv In hei icv Iniuls Sow ana In Id the 
wires which contrcdled the Ainlraiad, and, althi)vigh she was 
in the flesh like a corpse, she has through Hadalv walked ind 
spoken in that strange, far off voice 

‘Sometime^ she did not speak aloud she merely vibiatcii 
her words on her lips, iu)r w is it netessarv for nu to do 
more. Bur even more wondtiful yet was her abihtv to niuici 
stand whar’we were thinking about ' 

While the piofessoi was speikmg, I oid I w ild kepi !< aning 
nearer md nearer towards him, drawn h\ his mtcrcsi m the 
subject But here he interrupted with a sudden gesruie 

T rom where does this creature hear*' 1 rom when liocs she 
speak ' In fact, with whom arc wc dealing^' 

‘As I have told you bc‘h)rc,* Professor X replied, ‘there irc 
manv things which so tar cannot be exphined, bur 1 will 
refresh vour memory and give you an examfvle of what I 
mean 

‘Do you remember how lladaly looked at Miss C learj's 
photogriph when I projetred it t)n the frame It waspeifccclv 
natuial, wasn't ii ^ Then, do you remember her strange expla 
nation of the apparatus in the cavern, and her accurate 
description of Miss (deary on the tram ^ Do you know how 
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this mystifying clairvoyance was brought about ? 

‘Well, 1 can explain that. Because of your great admiration 
for Miss edeary, her personality has made a permanent impress 
upon you - magneti/ed you, so to speak - in the same way 
that I magneti'/x'd the metal for the rings which f have 
described, 

‘Do you remember that Hadaly took your hand before 
describing Miss Cilcary? Thar was because it w^as necessary 
for her so to do in order to establish ctmtact w'lth the 
magnetism with which you are imbued. As soon as this w'as 
done it was perfectly easy just the same as between Sowana 
and myself,' 

‘Is It p(»ssible^' breathed Lord Lvsald. 

‘Yes,’ replied the scientist; ‘and there are many, many other 
“impossible" things w'hich tiaiK matenali/e around us. I can 
well say that 1 am never surprised, as 1 am one of those who 
never forget that the universe was created out of a quantity of 
nothingness 

‘But, o} coiuse, w'c have here something to marvel at. 
Sowana, King helpless and siglitless on a cushion, lias been 
able to project her feelings, speech, aiul ptwvers of reasoning 
into Had<ilv - to <’reare m her a veritable other w'oman. This 
IS a phrnonienon of superdau voyance.’ 

‘One moment,' interrupted Lortl bvvald. ‘What yon have 
said mtcTcsts me grcatlv. Since I have been here I have seen 
vou transmitting messages through the medium of space with- 
out anv wires. Is it possible that elevtncitv aUme can transmit 
Its messagt's to distances and heights without limit, as long as 
there are established contacts at those distances? How can 
that be done 

‘It is verv simple,' declared the professor. ‘In the first place, 
distance is, m triith, i^nly a scirt of illusion. Then, experimental 
science has already established many fundamental facts, such 
as the power of livpnotism, thought transference b\ personal 
magnetism from one human being to another, et ictvra> These 
are all recognized and utilized by some of our leading 
physicians. 

‘Then, we have certain metals and chemicals which give off 
currents and act upon bodies - even at a great distance away 
~ and clectnc magnets c.xert great powers of attraction, such 
as the lines of magnetism between the poles; and all things 
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that pass between these lines or enter the paths of these 
currents are affected by them 

‘Now, I believe that in the case of Sowana we have found a 
demonstration of a new fact It has been possible for her, 
while in these spells of clairvoyant sleep, to project her magnet- 
ism upon Hadaly to such an extent that the phantom has 
become permanently imbued with it or, in other words, she 
has become animated b> it - an incarnation of Sowana 
herself ’ 

‘An incarnation murmured Lord Lwald in surprise 

‘Yes let us say an incarnation of idcali/ed humanity Now 
when sou have arrived at vour castle, and you have given to 
Hadalv her hrst glass of water and her pastilles, you will be 
surprised to see what a really accomplished phantom she will 
be 

‘As soon as her habits and presence have become familiar 
to you, >ou will have i very interesting interlocutor, for if I 
have furnished physically a tcruslrial ind illusory body, 
Sowana has superimposed and injected into my creation a 
soul which IS unknown to me 

‘So you have incorporated forever a being from the other 
world There is centralized in your Andrai id forever, irrcvoc i 
bly, a mystery that it would be impossible for us to 
imagine ’ 


XXIV 

The scientist abruptly arose and walked about, is if to quiet 
the sinister suggestions which had come to his mind I old 
b wald watched him with a half dreamy expression 

Prtifessor X suddenly pointed to the clock It was 9 P m 
‘A nd now, my lord,' he said, ‘I have kept my word My 
work IS done, and I believe that my creition is more than a 
common copy of a human being Tell me truly, in ^.omparison 
between the illusion and the reality, do you think the illusion 
IS worth living for 

Lord Lwald drew his pistol and handed it to the scilrntist 
‘My dear wizard,' he said, ‘allow me to offer you this pistol 
as a souvenir of our second meeting I have no use for it, and 
you well deserve it as a trophy My dear friend,’ Lo^d Lwald 
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continued, ‘I am afraid that you have made a great sacrifice 
for me 1 am robbing you of a superhuman masterpiece - 
stealing your greatest treasure * 

‘Not so,’ replied the inventor, forcing a smile ‘You see, 1 
still have the formula But,’ he added sadly, ‘I shall not 
fabricate any more Andraiads Mv subterranean halls will 
serve to hide me when 1 am trying other less dangerous 
experiments And now, my lord, a toast ^ You hive chosen the 
land of dreams ( arrv your phantom there 1 am destined to 
be chained to the realities of life 

‘Some of my trusted men will tscort you and your precious 
luggage onto your ship, the Bntannu The ( aptain is a 
friend of mine, and has ilrcady been notified Perhaps some 
day wt miy meet it your e isrle Write to me Now, 
f uewcll ’’ 

The two men clasped hands fervently 

A few moments later lord bwald rode slowly down the 
path, when he was joined by a closed truck guarded by three 
men Iht strange procession soon disappe ued in the direction 
of fht depot 

left alone m his labor irorv Professor X began to pace up 
ind down, muttering to himself Something seemed to be 
troubling him, for he stopped once, rubbed the ring on his 
finger, and then beg^n to stride igain 

He shook his head wondeiingh and then walked quiskly 
to the biatk conctaling hangings He pulUd the curtains back 
on rht ir rings 

Stretched out ill robed in black, ind ipparentlv asleep on 
i large red sofa placed on huge disks of ghss was the form of 
1 slender woman, no longer young Her beautiful black hair 
was streaked with gray Her hnc cur features and the pure 
oval form of her face seemed set with an unnatural calmness 
Her hand dropping to the catpet, still held a sort of 
mouthpiece 

‘Ah, Sow ana,’ the professoi murmured ‘we have at last 
done the impossible This is the hrst time that science has 
been able to prove that she can cure man - of lose ’ 

As the figure made no reply. Professor X hurriedly bent and 
lifted her hand Its ic\ touch startled him He leaned closer to 
the prostrate form 

The pulse had stopped I he heart was still 
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Forcefully, desperately he made magnetic signs over her 
forehead; but it was in vain. 

At the end of an hour of furious, tireless efforts he was 
forced to concede that she who seemed to be asleep had 
passed forever from the land of the living. 

He bowed his head in grief. Inexorable fate had taken its 
toll, a soul for a soul. 


XXV. 

A week later, when Professor X was alone in the laboratory, 
his glance fell upon the glaring headlines in an evening news- 
paper, w'hich shrieked . 


GREAT DISASTER AT SEA ! 

S.S. BRITANNIA LOST!! 
SEVENTY-TWO PERISH!!! 

Aghast, the scientist perused the account ot the sad happen 
ing, his prophetic glance leaping here and there among the 
paragraphs 

Fire broke out in the stern about two o’clock in the 
morning, prcsumahl> in the hold where there was a large 
store of mineral oils and highly mllarnmable essences, from 
some unknown cause. 

It was a very rough sea. The steamer, since leaving sight 
of land, had run into a series of gales 1 remendous waves 
lowered high above the liner, which at times seemed to 
have sunk into the depths of the ocean, and crashing down 
upon her decks wrought havoc 

The steamer fought her way bravely through tht‘ waves, 
but the sheet of flames quickly spread over her and into her 
baggage hold. There was such a high wind that the captain 
soon saw that the vessel was dcnimed. 

Terrible scenes took place. The women and children 
shrieked m despair as they retreated K*fore the advancing 
flames. 

The captain ordered the lifeboats to be lowered, and this 
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was done in five minutes, bur there was such a terrific rush 
for them that many persons were injured 
The women and children were lowered first 
But, during these scenes of horror, a strange event took 
place A young Englishman, Lord Lwald Celian, tried to 
force his way into the baggage hold through the midst of 
the flames He fought bravely against those who tried to 
keep him from entering, and after he had knocked down 
two of the crew, it rook five men to hold him from rushing 
to his death into the hre 

While struggling with those who sought to detain him, 
he offered his entire fortune to any one who would help 
him to save a crate which enclosed some piecious object. It 
was quite impossible to do this I he crate, which was 
stored in the hold where the hre was raging, could not have 
been taken off the steamer, as the lifeboats were more than 
ciowded with passengers 

After a grcit struggle, for he showed cxtraoidinary 
strength, the young man was at last bound hand and foot 
ind pur aboard the last lifeboat 

1 he boat he was in was rescued by ihc I tench steamship 
/ e RedoutalAe about six oVUnk in the morning 

I hi first lifeboats with the women and children were 
upset by the rough sea So far, it is learned seventy tw'o 
were dioyvncd 

Afterward came the list of those who had perished I he 
first name w is that of Miss Alicia C leary actress 

Professor X reread eycry detail of the terrible disaster and 
the dreadful ordeil that 1 ord pyvald h.ui gone through in his 
attempt to saM Hadaly 

When he had finished reading, his eves viandcred to the 
ebony table He put our the lights 

Again the moon was shmmg, and its ravs fell upon the 
rounded arm and the white hand with its sparkling rings, and 
once more' the green, ominous eves of the snake glittered at 
him 

With a feeling of intense Svadness he ga/ed through the 
window, and for some time listened to the wind whistling 
amid the branches of the trees 

Then he raised his eyes to the starry skies ~ to the infinite 
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mystery of the heavens - and he shuddered - with the told, 
no doubt His was the terrible heartbreaking sileiite of a 
strong man in utter loneliness 



The Incubated Girl 

By FRKD T. [ANE 


len VfMrs aftit the appearame of l)c I l^U The 

I-ui'jrc I a British untcr, Ifcd I ptthhslHti tinather 

'>t(iry of an iirttfu icilly inatal j<nhdc I In Ineuhifid (iir! 
hut it /N unliLclv fu had tead ot iini ht\nd about the 
/ remhman's novel Jane s sfon* has u t^e ha ome virtually 
foTU,ottefi tn thi inu n out!^ Vt«/r> alth()uu,h the iuthor\ name 
hie on in toe titU^ of tiu annual h()ok< (d nhuh lu ua-^ the 
first editor | iiu \ [ ighiirn» Slup'^ uid jane ^ i\ll I ht* World's 
Aiui ih plus thi laUu editions dealing udh tienthm^ frimi 
iieipour^ to xapprofoiatih span tiinl 

hidtruk I hionas lane\!S(>^ 0)1(1 i \ u hottin fournatj:>t 
and illustrator, apparently lunom nitiresud in ships uhtn he 
u as a ihild and used i( mot k nai al u turns on a villai^e 

pnnd tilth his hr (/thi r {}uiu uhtri ho mti rtst tn fantasy and 
n n ;/( ( stemmed from is less « {s\ to dttermifu ilthoueih he 
did pon tde the illustrations lor ,/ tiuml i r of propht tu / uture 
\V ./r stones for may^azuh's m the iS^jos u huh ni iv Ufll hai e 
fired hts mtenst Hi uas, in /ad, a vontiinf orary of II C 
Wills ind i( rote sen Till hooks nou i\tnniel\ rare uhuh 
exphned simtLn thenits to Wtlh In ;V(r, for in:itanie, he 
published In Venns In Fivi SlcoiuK. om of the earliest hooks 
to feature a non humanoid ran of inteili^c nt hitnj^s hi 
aiwthrt planet, at the < inu time that W'ellG Wat ot the 
Worlds uas h( tn^ sinahsed in IVirson’s Maga/nu' {W’elL 
lb, of i(/urbt\ iredittd as hatum, Lieated the malevoUnt, hu^- 
eyed monster theme in htb mutl.) I he f(dlou in^ yiut, fane 
prodiurd I he Violet Maine ivhuh hab been described hy 
sf historian (teor^^e I ockc as 'the ultimate tn mad scient- 
1st yarns, abounding with wild theories and ending with a 
world ( atastrophe' He proi idea the pu tures for both of these 
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volumes htmself, revealing the skill which he would employ 
in the ensuing years to illustrate and describe the fighting 
ships and aircraft of the world's forces Once these publica- 
tions had become successful and provided Jane with a steady 
annual income he never wrote another u ord of fiction 

The Intubated Girl in which an ancient I gyp turn papyrus 
(Egypt again) provides the sec ret for c reating an artificial girl by 
chemical means, was apparently issued by the Tower Publishing 
Company of I ondon just before the imprint collapsed, which 
doubtless explains its great rarity today Here, though, is the 
opening chapter from the story in which Stella, the 'incubated 
girl', IS given life, and it is followed by a later episode in whu h she 
reveals herself to he a passionate campaigner against scientific 
experiments on animals - a concern still very much in the news 
today Even though bred I Jane has earned his small piece of 
immortalitx on the covers of the maritime and aeronautical 
books which still bear his name, it tvould he nn e to think he might 
also he given a little more c redit in the annals of Science I u turn 


To one used to such places, there was but little in the 
laborator> to claim or arrest itiention Its appurtcnuiccs 
were, mosrl>, usual and ordinar> enough rows upon rows of 
great glass stoppered bottles, retorts, stands of test tubes, 
pipes, thermometers, taps, Bunsen burners, and electrical ma 
chines, all ranged round the room in a prodigal confusion, so 
plentihillv that, save for a large cleared space in the middle, 
the whole seemed to be an inextricably crowded and jumbled 
chaos Only in the centre of the place, where beyond the /one 
of light two men bent eagerly over something upon a massive, 
marble-topped tabic, was the collection of material curious 
and strange, of a sort to make the most inJifftrent pause and 
wonder. Here were things unusual, indeed a mysterious 
engine m the form of an immense incubator anj below it, 
beyond where bowls of steaming liquid gave forth a w'all of 
vapour that rose as a mystic intangible curtain, stood, strang- 
est thing of all, a cradle ready for an infant child * 
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Neither of the men heeded it, the attentions of both were 
given to the extraordinary contrivance that towered along the 
whole length of the table. The elder of the two, a man verging 
upon fifty, seemed to be an onlooker rather than aught else, 
for every now and again he turned his head to ga/e idly round 
the room, as though weary of watching, and as he did so, the 
distant lamps lighting up his face, showed it white and fearful, 
as of one who is embarked upon an enterprise from which, if 
he could, he would fain withdraw 

The othci, Blackburnc /adara, professor of Egyptology, 
fellow of many a learned society, a man some fifteen years the 
other’s junior, was wi ought up to an equal tension, for he 
paused occasionally to wipe the swear from his heated brow, 
and as he did so his steel grey eyes glittered with suppressed 
excitement, yet such relapses were but momenriry and occa 
sional, tor the most part he steadily and coolly went on with 
his task Before him, a little to the left of a row of gauges and 
thermonuters, was i large ycssel of quaint workmanship, 
rudelv egg shiptd in form, and this was m a continual state of 
slight oscillation, is though it held some pent up force, while 
through Its semi transparent sides, dimly visible, were faint 
white forms moving aimlessly to and fro like iht tentacles of a 
St 1 anemone at the set of the ride 

/adara was now busily engaged in scraping off the clay 
that scaled the mouth of this vessel, and at list, after some 
forty minutes of irduous labour, the greater part of it had 
been removed Then, while he yet laboured, gently and cau- 
tiously, there came i violent explosion, the clay floated off in 
in impalpable dust, and a stiange, pungent, all-pcrvading 
odour of some unknown gas filled the room So strong was it 
that he reeled where he stood, clutching at the table for 
support, as, faint and cli//y, he sought to control his senses 
‘The solution, numbered three,' he hoarsely whispered 
The other with rrcmblmg hands, passed him a jar, the 
contents of which he presently poured into and over the Egg, 
then, hastily glancing at a sheet of paper that was pinned up 
m front of him, he took a mallet, steadied himself for a 
moment, and struck the hgg one sharp, short blow with it. 
Immediately the shell split asunder, the pieces falling this w ay 
and that, and befote him, living and breathing, there lay a 
female child* 
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*Thank God!’ ejaculated the elder man, as he heard the 
infant’s cry, and saw its little perfect limbs, ‘you have not 
created a Frankenstein monster as 1 feared you would.’ 

‘I never expected to, my friend,’ returned the other shortly, 
as he wrapped the wailing baby in a blanket. ‘Hand me that 
bottle of water and asses’ milk ; we must feed the brat.’ 

‘Aye; but you, Zadara, knew nothing of the stranger.’ 

‘What stranger, man ? You speak in riddles,’ said the proles- 
sor, as he busied himself over the infant, washing and dressing 
her in some sort of fashion. 

*I did not tell you of it before, for various reasons. Fust, 1 
have often thought that it may have been but a hallucination ; 
secondly, I did not wish to have the experiment delayed while 
you began it all over again, as you would have done had you 
believed my talc, thirdly, I 

‘Never mind your reasons, Wilson; tell me, rather, what it 
was that you saw, or think you saw 

‘It was nearly seven months ago now, you had gone our 
about something, leaving me here on watch, and as 1 sat in 
the big chair yonder, 1 became conscious that I was nor 
alone, 1 felt that there was someone in the room with me. It 
was in the darkening of the twilight, and as I rose to look 
about me, I saw', standing over the incubator, a man, one 
whose face 1 could not see. He had opened the frame, and 
was doing something to the Egg, but what, 1 could not, in the 
darkness, discern. “Hold!” 1 cried to him, “leave that alone.” 
He made no answer, nor any sign that he had heard, and 
presently, fearing to approach him, I lit the gas to sec him the 
better . . . Zadara, when 1 looked again, there was no one 
there!’ 

‘He had gone out of the door while your back was turned, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘He had not; the door was locked from the inside.’ 

‘Then, my dear fellow, you may take it that you were 
dreaming; I, too, have had my hallucinations ... However, 
here is the child, that is a fact, and facts are all we have to 
deal with.’ 

‘You are a sceptic and materialist, Zadara ; I im a 

‘Overwrought fool, perhaps, just at present,’ interrupted 
the other. ‘Let us get out of thi5 place, to where we can 
discuss the future quietly . . . Pah ! this gas that was in the Egg 
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IS like champagne mixed with chloroform no wonder your 
fancies run not ’ 

He picked up the cradle as he spoke, and together they 
went into an adjoining room, which, with a bright fire burning 
in the grate, contrasted cheerfully with the dismal place that 
they had just quitted 

T he professor pressed a button in the wall, and presently a 
middle-aged woman appeared in the doorway He signed to 
the sleeping babe, rapidly said a few words on the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, in reply to which, she, with a vacuous nod of 
response, lilted the cradle and carried it and the child away. 

‘Now,' said Zadara, ‘we can rest and think Let us first, 
however, look over the papyrus, to make sure that nothing 
has been omitted, though, faith, I think that 1 know every 
word by heart Here we are 1 will read voii the portion 
that refers to to-day’s proceedings I have kept the transla- 
tion prettv closely to the original as closely as 1 could, that 
is ’ 

I le paused a moment, while he found the place then read - 

‘ [ hereafu t sbalt thou nurture her upon the cakes that he 
ivtthin the casket \ho thou maye:>t we her of the milk of 
she a:>ses or of lows, or of sht goufs yet, nurture her not 
upon the mtlk of any u oman, lest thereby ^he take the 
nature of the uoman 

* And when she shall he of an a^e to he weaned, then 
shalt thou feed her upon bread and upon ^orri and upon 
fruits of ei er^ sort, hut neither fhsh nor utne shalt thou 
f'tre unto her 

‘Ye/ heuuve, m these days of her tender years that she 
he brought up in the fear of the ^ods Behold she shall be a 
woman that is a woman, not as other tcomtn that he hut 
the pari of a man 

'And so lon^ us she remain a i nw undefiled so shall she 
neither gioir old nor fade in her beauty that is more than 
the beauty of the daughters of men In the likeness of Isis, 
the earth form of Isis, till the day /oug appointed shall 
dawn on the world She shall not die nor suffer sickness, 
nor shall she be weary And coming the day long appointed 
then shall * 
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He Stopped reading, and folded up his translation, saying 
as he did so. - ‘That is about enough of that sort of rubbish.’ 

‘1 consider it interesting,’ said Wilson, ‘and would be glad 
to hear more What we have already witnessed is so astound- 
ing, so miraculous, that I am prepared lo believe anything 
and everything that the papyrus may say Let me hear the 
rest ’ 

‘There is very little more, and what there is, I have not yet 
succeeded in translating,’ replied Zadara, as though annoyed 
at the request 

‘We had better, 1 think, select a name for her,’ he added 
hastily, changing the subject ‘You can choose it I thought 
myself ot Protoplasma ’ 

‘I should prefer Stella , it is prettier and shorter ’ 

‘Stella be it, then,’ assented the professor, much as though 
the name of a dog were under discussion 

‘And now,’ said Wilson, ‘let us think about the girl’s 
upbringing Ton, of course, will have her registered and 
bapti/ed ’ 

‘I shall, of course, do nothing of the sort She is in animal, 
so needs no registration, as to baptism, that is, in any case, a 
silly waste of time ’ 

‘Unless the Sacrament of Baptism is administered she will 
be unregen 

‘Nonsense 

‘Well - you are, perhaps, right, I forgot that Stella is not of 
the race of men She w'lll, of course, be therefore free from 
“original sm,” and ’ 

‘Original hddlesticks, remember our compact, Wilson, nor 
to discuss religion ’ 

T have not forgotten, but, Zadara, 1 cannot let you bring 
her up as a heathen without a word of protest I hrmly believe 
that this child has been vouchsafed to you for some divine 
purpose - unless, indeed, it is some new and terrible device of 
the tvil One 1 believe that the man that 1 saw was no 
creature of earth, that he was a being from another world, 
that — ’ 

‘And I,’ interrupted the professor, as was his wont, ‘believe 
nothing of the sort, for I believe in neither God nor devil 
However, my friend, we can, each of us, experiment m his 
own fashion, you have your son Meredyth, train him up in 
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your theories; I, adopting this Stella as my daughter, will 
educate her in mine; then we shall see what we shall see.’ 

‘But consider, the injustice that you will do the girl; for, 
too well, i know the sort of training you will give. By a 
)udicious course of education she being free from original 
sin you might make of her an earthly angel, a guiding 
beacon to all suffering women, a r>pe impossible, perhaps, to 
imitate, yet one to follow from afar, a very 

‘A truce to what I might do listen, and vou shall hear 
what 1 really feel and hope in the matter, lor 1 have a scheme 
before me, alrcadv mapped and planned Women, as you 
know, have of late grown aggtcssive and insufferable in their 
views of rhcir own importance, and as regaids their relations 
with men, at the present rate, some fortv vears hence they 
will have attained such inlliunce, that, cither the race of men 
will become a collection of effeminate, emasculated entities, 
oi else women will, one and all, be pruticallv harlots You 
may take it that “free love” will, if it ever comes into general 
use and cuslom, il it ever becomes orthodox, be sirnplv 
prostitution under anothci name Plenty of women are natu- 
tallv immoi il, because they like to be, that is neither here nor 
there, bur ,i tar grcatei number aic so because there is money 
in It At present, these soit mairy foi money where rhey can, 
the pay is greater tint way, the fiirure, so hopeless to the 
street-women, is assured to the “honourably married” strum- 
pet, unless the divorce court intervene, but, with “free love” 
as their vy atchword, women will sell themselves, or remain 
virgins You fed low nu* 

‘Pertcctlv , go on, I am all attention ' 

'Well, I, is vou know, pictcnd to no sentiment, to me, 
virtue and chastitv, as sentiments, are ill rubbish, but when 
they are viewed from a practical, logical standpoint, things 
assume a very different complexion, then, 1 have views, and 
strong ones Wilson, I tell vou that women tnust be chaste, or 
else the race must cleyenerate.’ 

‘I am with y<ni there, though I confess that such a sentiment 
from you astonishes me ’ 

‘Well to continue mv monolcvguc women being on this 
downgrade, Stella, and others like her that I shall make, will 
come most opportunely. The present race of women, unmar- 
ried, will die out, the Stellas will replace them. So 1 shall train 
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her strictly in the paths of virtue; not. let me tell you, in the 
path the **ncw woman” would have girls brought up in, 
knowing everything of all the vices and diseases, knowing 
everything of their anatomy and the causes of sensations ; for, 
faith, such a girl is far worse than the woman of the streets, 
no matter how chaste her wisdom mav keep her Innocence is 
better than chastity that is such merely to increase the ultimate 
market value of the woman The street woman, at least, is an 
essential of civilisation, a protectress - unmeaningly, no doubt, 
but still a protectress - to the women yet unfallen, but the 
modern virgin is a miasmic lungus, a loathsome, useless 
parasite, an abscess in our civilisatit)n Of such as these, Stella 
shall be the direct antithesis There now, you have my views 
m toto.' 

‘There are women, thousands of good, pure women,' 
began Wilson , but Zadara would hear no more, and presently 
the former bade goodnight, and went home to dream excited 
and distorted versions of the extraordinarv birth of which he 
had that night been a witness 


Left alone, the professor turned once more to the papvriis 
document, reading it carefully and slowly, pausing long over 
the concluding sentences, the same that he had denied knowl 
edge of to Wilson earlier in the evening 

‘Yes,' hc'said to himself slowlv, ‘there is no doubt that that 
IS what It says and means, though, whence came the idea 
He went over his translation vet again, frowning and purs 
mg up his thin, eel like lips as he did so 

‘Yes,' he murmured once more, ‘no other reading is permissi 
ble or even possible Well, it is an interesting proof of the 
antiquity of a certain superstition, though, faith, it has more 
plausibility here than have some of later growth Nor that I 
am going to credit it, but Wilson would Oh, Wilson*' he 
continued, apostrophising his absent friend, ‘what would you 
not have said, what would you not have done, had you only 
been able to read this^ . What a precious ass you would 
have made of yourself* As things arc, I sec that you'll be 
trouble enough, but if you only knew of these few lines that 1 
have withheld, ah, what then^ . No, my friend, you shall 
not know , the little creature in the next room will have other 
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and more practical uses than those to which your superstitions 
would bring her . . . Yet, I am half sorry that you will not 
learn, it would be interesting to see how this claim - if you 
believed it - would affect your Christianity!’ 

Then his thoughts wandered back a couple of years, to 
when he and Wilson, touring in Fgypt, had made the strange 
find that, to-day, had had such a marvellous development He 
could puture it to himself as well as though it were yesterday, 
the great ruined temple, the pitiless sun beating down upon 
the sand covered stones, the bla/ing up-cast light driving the 
two hnglishrnen to seek shelter where the inviting shadows 
lay so deep and cool and blue 

‘How hot the stones arc, even in the shade,’ he had re- 
marked, as he idly lapfsed his fingers upon the age worn 
masonry 

1: ven as he spoke there had corne the hoarse creak of an 
axis untouched for countless centuries, as a great stone started 
from Its socket, to hang projecting and motionless from the 
temple wmII 

There had been no more thought of the heat, as ihes and 
their guides struggled for hours to shift it this wav and that, 
nil at last as, worn with useless effort, the\ had been about to 
desist, the huge mass swung suddenh downward with a 
crash, leaving a wide black cavity in the temple wall, and 
in that opening, upon linen folds that crumbled into nothing- 
ness at thcif touch, stcHnl a strange stone casket carved 
w'lth many hieroglyphics, coloured veimilion, and green, and 
black. 

That same night he had made out the inscription, and that 
once decipheied, he could hnd no rest from his longing to 
look inside and learn all 

1 he legend on the casket, when translated into approximate 
bnglish, ran 


Hf Rb IN IS FHIr SK R| V 
01 LIH’ in HIM I HA I 
IS Vt^ORlHY lO KNOW AlONh 
OPbN AND LirARN IH HIM THAT 
IS NOI WORTHY BPWARF IHl DIS- 
COVfRY Ob PIANCHI THb SON Ob MbRHU 
SFTI PRlESr Ob * ISIS . HATH PLACtD WITHIN 
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After an investigation extending over several days, a period 
during which he had grudged himself the time for food or 
rest, he had found the upper face of the stone to be t leverly 
devised into a quaint many-sided form, which followed the 
design ot the top so cunningly that a man might look a 
thousand times and not perceive how the mechanism acted 

This once discovered, the rest had proved easy, the hd 
revolved slightly, so that it tould he Idred our, to leveal a 
large bron/e vessel inside, while in one corner were laid a 
number of small squares of some unknown composition that 
had a pecuharlv sweet pungent odour 

Inside this second casket he had found the papvius alreadv 
referred to, and a few tun specks, that might have been dust 
or anything else, and which he narrowly escaped overlooking 
As It was, he had closed the vessel after removing the scioll, 
nor did he open it again until many weeks had elapsed 

The papyrus was headed b> an inscription that prep tied 
him somewhat for the startling nature of the document itself 
This set forth, at gieit length and with man> details, the 
means whercbv a child could be chemicillv constructed, ir 
was, in fact - or prtcticallv claimed to be a solution of that 
great problem - how to evolve the oiganic from the morgamt 
in the nature of things, it - being Egyptian had a good deal 
of mvsticism wrapped around it, minv, too, of the chemical 
formular were pu//ling in the extreme, but, as though antici 
patmg futore difhculties of this sort, the papyrus went on to 
state that the essentials for the experiment had alieadv betn 
combined and solidified, so that the directions could be fol 
lowed without let or hindrance 

As for the mysticisms involved, he smiled to himself now as 
he thought of them, had he credited them, the experiment, in 
all probability, w<mld never have been attempted, yet now, as 
he sat alone in the firelight, he unild not help thinking of the 
stranger of whom Wilson had told him He looked round, 
halt expecting to sec someone watching him, he seemed to feel 
a Presence, so strong was this impression, that he lit a candle 
and went into the next room, where the baby was. T he child 
was sleeping peacefully in its cradle, the mute dv)/ed m a chair 
near by, nothing else, nothing of the supernatural, clung 
about the place. 

‘Faith*' he exclaimed, using his favourite expression, T 
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must be overstrung indeed, what did I expect to sec? Truly, I 
shall be in for a brain fever if 1 think of that preposterous claim 
any more, what an ass 1 am, to give it a second thought/ 

Nevertheless, he set to work to erase the final sentences 
from his translaiion , then sat down again to think about the 
child whose wonderful destiny he, materialist and sceptic as 
he was, had decided to warp even while he utterly denied it 
credence Somewhere in his nature Zadara had a grain of 
faith, of credulity, of superstition, like many another atheist, 
he discarded all beliefs, only to be thrust into the dilemma of 
fearing to find scune truth-geim m things he discredited, he 
dreaded to believe, dreaded to disbelieve, and so his mental 
state became chaotic, confused, a charnel house of the might- 
havc been 

Whatever were /adara’s mcws ahoui Wilson’s stranger, he 
kept them to himself, and expressed no opinion on the matter, 
utterU refusing to be drawn into conversation about it After 
a time he started to manuficture some more children in 
incubators similar to that w'hich he had used for Stella, but 
his efforts were unsuccessful, at the most he merely produced 
a low form of vegetable life, and presently, altei a long study 
of the papyrus, he destroyed his creations, broke up the 
incubators, and settled down to other put suits, morosely and 
souiiv, as one who has struggled unavailingly against the 
incv itable 

Stella meanwhile grew and flourished, a strange and wonder- 
fully beautiful child 


I he much-advertised Sunday came at last, and Stella, when 
she went on lo the platform, was pleased to find the big room 
full of petiple Mam of them were sympathisers with the 
Pievcnnon of Cruelty to Animals movement, but there was 
also a fair sprinkling of folk who had been diawn thither by 
curiosity after reading all that the newspapers had surmised, 
there was, too, vpiite a small army of reporters 

She was dressed in a c]uaint, white, Igyptian-hke costume, 
and It was curious to note how well it became her, despite the 
seeming inappropnatcncss of her fair complexion Very beauti- 
ful she looked, this priestess of the new religion, as she stoixl, 
statue-likc, before that vast concourse, hushed into silence by 
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the weird loveliness of the eyes that looked down upon them 
all so scornfully It was this that they had come for, to see and 
gaze upon the woman of whom all London was babbling - 
the woman who claimed, said some, to be more than mortal 
woman, around whom so many mysteries and vague romances 
hung, she whose mere name was already a synonym for the 
outre and the quaint bor a while she stood thus, saying 
nothing, but slowly scanning the faces of the crowd below 
her. They were all there Harding, Susie, C atesby, Wickham, 
Warwick, Mrs Kennedy, ay, even Professor Zadara himself, 
nearly everybody with whom she had come into contact 
during the last few months, but one, W'llson, whom of all 
men she had most wished should behold her in this her hour 
of triumph, she could not see, though she looked for him long 
and anxiously 

‘I shall speak to night,* began Stella, in her usual voice, 
without a tremor or sign of nervousness, ‘of many things I 
shall put m> words in no regular order or sequence, since I 
am well assured that it is not by logical sequences rhit one 
can speak to the hearts of men The world is ill dogma, lives 
on It, worships it, dogma alone commands respect, so dogma 
you shall have 

*1 will speak hrst of animals They arc better and truer than 
most of mankind, and the day of their cmincipation is long 
overdue , science can perform all that is now done by wretched 
beasts, the employment of the horse as a beast of burden is a 
disgrace to your time and century, a disgrace to you, to every 
one of you Were 1 going to trend in the direction of logic, I 
would point out the absurd ftllacy of the position, the rmk 
hypocrisy of those who have yelled themselves hoarse for 
freedom to slaves, vet still enslave the helpless animals Bah’ 
you hypocrites, it is only because you see no way to use their 
votes’ Av , could they only vote for the great party of Progress, 
then would you shed blood in rivers to set them free, but they 
are dumb, so you do not care yet, you can shriek because a 
few Armenian malcontents get served by the 1 urks in the 
same fashion that the Turks get treated by them when the 
occasion serves, your Dissenting Demagogues can weejs their 
eyes out over that - it brings in votes, so you can all be fools 
or knaves about it 

‘The animals would be free, t<M), had you not rcrbelled 
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against the Appointed Order of Things, else it had been you 
that toiled, with none to care for your misery, and that, 
indeed, is youi proper lot. All of you here that are of the 
lower orders - and you arc mostl> of that sort ~ should even 
now he slaves and beasts of burden, you have it in your 
blood, >ou are born to it, made for it, slavery is vour heredi- 
tarv portion Think >ou that you escape from it by calling 
vcnirselvcs fiee^ Why, did not I, who am bv rank and birth 
your ruler, drive a do/en of you from a 'bus-top but a few 
weeks since Ah’ you knew the whip, and fell to it, av, and 
the day is coming when you will have to fail to it again, that 
IS the div 1 live for, ind whose coming 1 foretell ’ 

She paused for a little space, bur no one, is ver, sought to 
interrupt her, some smiled, some lookeef sad, hut all were 
alike interested in this novel lecture, and waited expectantly 
to hcMi mote 

' rherefoie,’ ened Stella, continuing, ‘these ire the dogmas 
th It 1 give to \ou IS law 

lirstlv “Ihu it IS a crime te> emplov animiK foi duties 
that, unless done by maehinerv, should be perfornu^d bv men 
and women " 

Secondly “I hat inv men oi women torturing animals 
whethe'r with the e'xeuse of science, ox of pleasure, oi of sport, 
shall themselves be treate’d in like fashion 

‘fhirdlv “lhat those be'Sfial ones, k>weT than the horse, 
the eow, and the sheep, who fec'd themselves upon the flesh of 
animals that thev have niiiulerc'd, and from wmeh through 
long aeqime'd use thev eannoi abstain, shall hereafter be* made 
to kill and car each othei, drawing for the same bv lot, till the 
filth) bre*ed be self annihilart*d ’ 

‘ 1 hese are propositions dogmas, if vou will - to which no 
honest mm, no true woman, ean do aught but .leccde ’ 

The audience inav have leetdcd, bur thev gave no sign of 
It She went on 

T shall speak more upon this at mother rime, now, I have 
other things also to sa\, md the like of you soon weary of 
hearing things that arc h)r vour good 

‘See, I am a woman, of the same similitude as you women 
now bcfoie me*, though perehanee I am fairer than you rhar 
are bur daughters of men i have seen and watehed and heard 
vou, I have seen you, women, flaunting in the daylight, 
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puffed out With your own conceit, proud to say that you have 
virtue, I have seen others of you at night, flaunting still, 
proud of your shame and so you drive each other to vice or 
virtue and put the blame upon your God I have seen you 
reeling drunken in the streets, making coarse noises that any 
animal would scorn to make, horrible sounds that you call 
singing and laughter I have even seen you in your places of 
amusement, where you shame yourselves to make glad the 
hearts of men that are lower than beasts, what beast, indeed, 
would care to watch such a things I have read your books, 
wherein they among you who are too old or too ugly to 
expose your persons and prance upon the stage, seek the same 
end and say the same thing, and more, and worse Knew you 
ever a beast or an animal that did any such thing 

Some ot the women in the room blushed at these remarks, 
some only smiled, as also did all the men 

‘What of the men called out a woman, sitting fir down in 
the hall, a veritable member of the shrieking sisterhood 
‘Granting for i moment that we are what vou say, what of 
the men who made us so 

‘I hear what \ou say,' replied Stella, when the cheers and 
laughter had died down, ‘but I come not here to reform youi 
woes If men will choose vou, and such as you, it were better 
that you were grateful and not complaining 1 have no mission 
to men, nor care I what they do, which among them, incfeed, 
IS worth the caring^ Mostly they are lower than the beasts, 
vet are they well mated with you A little less virtue on the 
one side, a little less honour on the other, well arc you mated 
and well do you sort But of men I cannot speak much, seeing 
that I have not troubled to note them, save a few that have 
forced themselves upon my society Ihesc were mostly artists, 
and nearly all men of the common class,' - (here Harding and 
his friends began to exchange glances and wish that they had 
stayed away) ‘none of whom benefit by living 

‘Yet, since for one good anil honest woman, one who is 
now sitting in your midst, I have found three good and honest 
men, of whom two are not here, and the other, my secretary, 
is on the platform beside me,' - (here Manton blushed, and 
thinking of the past, blushed yet deeper) - ‘I will say no more 
about them. I could have said much that was bitter, yet 
having read the women’s books and found therein all th^t can 
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be written against men, I will say no more. But of you, 
women, and your woes, I am very weary and tired. 

‘bor the last few months I have been studying your religion, 
and ol a truth 1 find it as good as any, did you but practise a 
tithe of that which you preach. Bur 1 find that, preaching 
charity to each other, you show none in your thoughts, telling 
of love, you have none save lust, speaking of faith, you show 
none save in yourselves. I have probed the writings of those 
who would expound your six hundred creeds, some of you 
dissent so that you may thus be held gi eater in a smaller 
circle, some of voii hold to the hstablishcd baith that you may 
be honoured for the same, holding it more respectable Many 
of voLi believe in nothing save your own selves, and why 
indeed should you ^ Is it meet that m the Scheme of Things 
such dross as you should continue, ahei this carthlv existence 
m the land of darkness, and should enter into the land of 
light ^ It were no heaven, no land of light, if such as you were 
there You eat, and dunk, and sleep, you make merry and you 
mourn, but of a higher life than that vou know nothing 
1 herefore vou are well advised to li\e as vou do, seeing that 
when vou die the most ot vou shall perish utterly and have no 
moie existence 

*1 have probed >oui religions that have come emt of Egypt, 
whence you have stolen them and forgotten Osins is forgot- 
ten, Prhah and Ihoth vou have railed at and forgotten, yet 
before the Pyramids were built, oi ever the Israelites came 
into Egypt, Osins was (jod Born m the likeness of men, they 
killed Him, bur He lived again to help them Osins was. He 
has passed away , Isis is no more You ha\e bad mam a god 
since then, and vour own C hnst was killed b\ the hand of 
men. Which was the true One ^ Were thev Both tiue 

She paused a moment, wrought up to a pitch of excitement, 
foreign to her and strange Then in a voice that penetrated 
every nook and crannv of the hall, she cried 

‘Thev were, They were not, and I hey wx*re, then after a 
space you forgot Them, and worshipped none save your own 
selves, for a while yon lived thus and were content. 

‘And now, now that vou must worship, and have not what 
to worship, to whom will you bow^ The world has «'vcr 
needed something tangible to bow to, and thus are the Roman 
Catholics wise m their Virgin worship and the images that 
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represenr her, for this is the worship of Isis, dishonoured and 
disgraced, yet still the copy of the old creed. What a copy 
too* Verily, there is no proof of the Christian religion so 
great as the existence of the Roman C atholic faith, or, at 
least, no proof so great of all such parts as need belief m a 
personal devil Read histor\, read of Spam, read how a 
mighty empire was scattered by the aid of that religion The 
empire has been long dead, but the effect of the teaching 
remains. Were there ever such cowardly brutes as the Span- 
iards of ro-da> with the inherited taint of the Inquisition in 
their blood, men who, since thty cannot have nun and 
women to torture, do worse, and torture innocent animals, 
horses and cattle, in their bull-fights, while their damt\ 
women look on and smile 

‘Think well, an\ of \ou here who may be Papists, vou, with 
your celibate priests, your chaste and virgin nuns, vour auncu 
lar confessions Ate vour priests all gods, vour nuns, god 
desses^ Arc not they human like you yourselves-' flivc you 
ne\er heard tales of vour convent sdiools^ If it be worth tin 
while for your women to be chaste, will all this help them lo 
virtue^ 

‘Ah, well, perhaps, since It has brought Its imitators to such 
a pass, in this has the Old haith triumphed 

‘And when some of you rebelled, and said, “We will 
worship Ciod alone, and the priests shall no more have to 
keep their \ 3 ^omen in the nunneries, bnr shall marry them 
openly even as other men do," what else did vou do, but put 
your Bible in the place of the image, and worship that till vou 
tired of such an inanimate Ciod And for your father confessois 
you have substituted the editors of weekl> papers that may be 
bought at a penny or so, men who m rhcir "Answers to 
Corre*spondents" advise you how to marrv, how to live, how 
to dress, how to eat, and every other thing they answer all 
things, do these new Bibles - and the less that they know the 
more do they arrogate to themselves the position that vou 
once assigned to the Deity 

‘7*o-day, gold is your god, but gold is a sorry deity, 
material and sordid the world needs something higher and 
more beautiful than metal to bow to. 

‘Young men seek to worship women, seek to think them an 
image of eternal goodness. Honour to them for the weak 
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attempt, but it is a passing mood, a fragile idol, and one 
where<)f they are their own iconoclasts in the end 

*Who would worship, who would love, who would marry a 
woman, could he sec her as she will be bur ten years hence, 
stupid and commonplace when her beauty has fled ^ 

*Your great writers say that religion must be founded upon 
I o\e, which IS Saenhee, set not, I think, upon sacrifices made 
aher this fashion, tor ht who thus sacrihccs himself, docs it 
but lor his own ends of the moment, thinking not of the 
f urine If he did, he would not marr\ ’ 

‘Ihtreforc, of all toolish and pernicious things, love is the 
very worst, and Mrruc, which is but a buttress built to the 
edifice, IS of small k count Women, I take it, make after 
chistitv mcrelv because it suits the whim of men that they 
should do so, so th it whether slu be chaste or no, whether in 
heart or act, every woman pretends so to be, it she in any way 
can, ind thus is the seeking itrei virtue bur in engine for 
hvpocnsv, and the ciiisc ot minv troubles 

'1 have not gone into this mattir so i.ir as I would, there 
being ditficulnes in thi wav, nor cin I I confess understand 
that which sou call love '^et I im well issured that it is but a 
word nieaniug m inv things, and that the world wetc better 
could this love be done iwa> with altogether 

‘Ihcrcfore, that the world iinv be rid of this trouble, I 
tliink 1 would have it that \ou bred men even as now vou 
breed ainm ils, setting aside the fuaithiesi women for breeding 
the race, not allowing the othets to marrv save thev might 
cue, or be able, to use to a union flee from lust, living 
together in platonic friendship Ihtn winilel the world be 
highei and be'tter, then wt>uld women bt hr tor to worship, 
and the teebic and dclieat* would cease to be boin 

‘Yet, I doubt if this shall be, save that there be one to lead 
you, tor men must have lo woiship a woman all pure and all 
lovely, one above all earthly women Such \ one am 1, 
therefore if vou would woiship and vou must worship 
something - then bv)\v and worship me^ 

‘I was nor born as you were, worship me, and I will be 
your goddess ' 

She ceased More she might not have said On every hand, 
from all that vast assemblage, rose voices ot protest, loud and 
continued, a roar of execration and of scorn, as the pt‘ople 
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sprang to their feet calhng out this thing and that Here, one 
cried, ‘Blasphemy,’ while another answered him that it was 
time to ha\e a new treed, since the old were worn so thread- 
bare, and the most shouted out that she was mad 
And while they yet wrangled, cheering and blaming, Stella 
passed swiftlv behind the great black curtains that overhung 
the back of the platform, and vanished from their sight 



The Surgeon's Experiment 


By W.C. MORROW 


rht* Surgeon's Experiment which appeared in a popular 
American periodtcaL The Argonaut, on October is, tSHy, has 
been described as the first short story to utilise the same 
theme as Eraiikcnstcin without the actual name This tale 
about a scientific experimenter who revwes the headless corpse 
of a suutde by affixing a steel head, was certainly gruesome 
reading for the magazine's refined readership, and there is 
evidence that a number of readers complained, while others 
actually cancelled their subsc rtptions on the grounds that if 
this was what the editor u as planning to print m the future 
they wanted no more of it Certamh, nothing so horrid 
appeared again in the pages of The Argonaut 

I he author of the story, William ('hiimbcrs Morrow f/A’f 
792^), probably enjoyed this furore for be was a man with a 
^ense 0/ fun and was a much traielled writer and journalist, 
\part from hooks on u>idely differing topics like Bohemian 
Pans ot Today (/900) and Lcnrala ot the South Seas {1908) he 
also penned a number of weird tales including The Hero of 
the Plague, The Inmate ot the Dungeon and T he Resurrection 
of little Wang Tei, all of tvhub were collected into a now 
fare vcdume entitled The Ape, The Idiot and Other People, 
published in Philadelphia in 1897- following story, 

VV ( . Morrou' builds an atmosphere of mounting suspense 
and presents a final denouement that has since been imitated 
frequently by the makers of horror films not least of all, 
those produi mg sequels to the Erankenstem saga 
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A young man of refined appearance, but evidently suffering 
great mental distress, presented himself one morning at the 
residence of a singular old man, who was known as a surgeon 
of remarkable skill. The house was a queer and primitive 
brick affair, entirely out of date, and tolerable only m the 
decayed part of the city in which it stood. It was large, 
gloomy, and dark, and had long corridors and dismal rooms, 
and It N\as absurdly large for the small family - man and wife 

- that (Kcupied it. The house described, the man is portrayed 

- but not the woman He could be agreeable on occasion, but, 
for all that, he \sas but animated myster\ His wife was weak, 
wan, reticent, evidently miserable, and possibly living a life of 
dread or horror - perhaps witness of repulsive things, subject 
of anxieties, and victim of fear and tyranny, but there is a 
great deal of guessing in these assumptions He was about 
sixt>-five years of age and she about forty He w is lean, tall, 
and bald, wnrh thin, smooth-shaven face, and very keen eyes, 
she kept alwavs at home, and was sloveni) The man was 
strong, the woman weak, he dominated, she suffcied. 

Although he was a surgeon of rare skill, his practice w is 
almost nothing, tor it was i rare occurrence that the few who 
knew of his great ibility were brave enough to penetratt the 
gloom of his house, and when thev did so it was with a deaf 
car turned to sundrv ghoulish stones that were whispcitd 
concerning him These were, in great part, but exaggerations 
of hiN experiments in vivisection, he was devoted to the 
science of surgerv 

rhe young man who presented himself on the morning just 
mentioned was a handsome fellow, vet of evident weak charac 
ter and unhealthy temperament sensitive, and casilv exalted 
or depressed \ single glance convinced the suigcon that his 
visitor was seriously affected in mind, for there was never a 
holder skulbgnn of melancholia, fixed and irremediable. 

A stranger would not have suspected any occupancy ol the 
house. 1 he street door old, warped, and blistered bv rhe sun 
* was locked, and the small, faded-green window-blinds were 
closed. The young man rapped at the door. No ajiswcr He 
rapped again Still no sign He examined a slip of paper, 
glanced at the number on the house, and then, with the 
impatience of a child, he furiously kicked the door. Thcie 
were signs of numerous other such kicks. A response came in 
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the shape of a shuffling footstep in the hall, a turning of the 
rusty key, and a sharp face that peered through a cautious 
opening in the door. 

‘Are you the doctor asked the young man. 

‘Yes, yes’ Come in,‘ briskly replied the master of the house. 

The voung man entered. The old surgeon closed the door 
and carefully locked it. ‘This way,’ he said, advancing to a 
rickety flight of stairs. The young man followed. The surgeon 
led the wav up the stairs, turned into a narrow, musty smelling 
corridor at the left, traversed it, rattling the loose boards 
under his feet, at the farther end opened a door at the right, 
and beckoned his visitor to enter I he young man found 
himself in a pleasant room, fiiinished in antique fashion and 
with hard simplicity 

‘Sit down,' said the old man, placing a chair so that its 
occupant should face a window that looked out upon a dead 
wall about six feet from the house He threw open the blind, 
and a pale light entered He then stated himself near his 
visitor and directly facing him and with a searching look, 
that had all the power of a microscope he proceeded to 
diagnosticate the case 

‘V^ell he presently asked 

1 he voung man shifted uneasily in his sear 

‘1 I have come to see vou,’ he finally stammered, ‘because 
I’m in trouble ’ 

‘Ah’’ 

‘Yes, vou see, I that is - I have given it up ’ 

‘Ah’’ 1 here was piiv added to svmpathv in the ejaculation. 

‘That’s It Ciiven it up,’ added the visitor He took from his 
pocket 1 roll of banknotes, and with rhe utmost deliberation 
he counted them out upon his knee ‘hive thousand dollars,’ 
he calmly remarked ‘That is for you It's all I have, but 1 
presume - I imagine no, that is not the word - assume - 
yes, that’s the word assume that hve thousand - is it really 
that niuch^ Let me count’ He counted again ‘That hve 
thousand dollars is a sufficient fee for what 1 want you to 
do ’ 

The surgeon's lips curled pityingly - perhaps disdainfully 
also. ‘What do you want me to do he carelessly inquired. 

1 he young man rose, looked around with a mysterious air, 
approached the surgeon, and laid the money across his knee. 
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Then he stooped and whispered two words in the surgeon’s 
ear. 

These words produced an electric effect. The old man 
started violently, then, springing to his feet, he caught his 
visitor angrily, and transfixed him with a look that was as 
sharp as a knife. His eyes flashed, and he opened his mouth to 
give utterance to some harsh imprecation, when he suddenly 
checked himself. The anger left his face, and only pity re- 
mained. He relinquished his grasp» picked up the scattered 
notes, and offering them to the visitor, slowly said. 

*I do not want your money. You are simpl> foolish. You 
think you are in trouble. Well, you do not know what trouble 
is. Your only trouble is that >ou have not a trace of manhood 
in your nature. You are merelv insane - I shall not say 
pusillanimous. You should surrender yourself to the authori- 
ties, and be sent to a lunatic asylum for proper treatment.' 

The young man keenly felt the intended insult, and his eyes 
flashed dangerously, 

‘You old dog - you insult me thus^’ he cried ‘Grand airs, 
these, you give yourself! Virtuously indignant, old murderer, 
you! Don’t want my money, eh^ When a man comes to you 
himself and wants it done, vou fly into a passion and spurn 
his money, but let an enemy of his come and pay you, and 
you are only too willing. How^ many such jobs have you done 
ill this miserable old hole^ It is a good thing for you that the 
police hajve not run you down, and brought spade and shovel 
with them. Do you know what is -said of vou Do you think 
you have kept your windows so closely shut that no sound 
has ever penetrated beyond them^ Where do you keep your 
infernal implements ?’ 

He had worked himself into a high passion. His voue was 
hoarse, loud, and rasping. His eyes, bloodshot, started from 
their sockets. His whole frame twitched, and his hngers 
WTithed. Bur he was m the presence of a man infinitely his 
superior. Two eyes, like those of a snake, burned two holes 
through him. An overmastering, iiifle.xible presence confronted 
one weak and passionate. T he result came. 

‘Sir down,’ commanded the stern voice of th<* surgeon. 

It was the voice of father ro child, of master to slave. The 
fury left the visitor, who, weak and overcome, fell upon a 
chair. 
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Meanwhile, a peculiar light had appeared in the old sur- 
gconS face, the dawn of a strange idea, a gloomy ray, strayed 
from the fires of the bottomless pit, the baleful light that 
illumines the way of the enthusiast, I he old man remained a 
moment in profound abstraction, gleams of eager intelligence 
bursting momentarily through the cloud of sombre meditation 
that covered his face Then bioke the broad light of a deep, 
impenetrable determmatum. I here was something sinister in 
it, suggesting the sacrifice f)f something held sacred After a 
struggle, mind had vancpiished conscience 

faking a piece of papei and a pencil, the surgeon carefiilK 
wrote answers to questions which he peremptorily addressed 
to his \isitor, siuh as his name, age, place of residence, 
occupatK^n, and the like, and the same mc|inrits concerning 
his parents, together with other partunlar m itttrs 

‘Does anyone know )ou c imc to this ht)use^’ he asked 
‘No ^ 

‘You swe ir It 
‘^es ’ 

‘But your prolongevl ibscnce will cuist ilarm ind lead to 
St aich 

‘I have provided against thu 
flow 

‘By depositing a nott in the post is I time ilong, announce 
ing mv intention to diown mvscit ’ 

‘ I he river vv ill be dragged ’ 

‘Whit then asked the voung min, shrugging his shoulders 
with careless indifference Ripid undercuricnt, vou know ^ 
good manv irt never found ' 
rheie was a pa us( 

‘Are you reach hnilly isked the surgeon 
‘Peifectly ’ 1 he answer was cool ind determined 
fhe manner i>f the surgeon, however, showed much pertur- 
bation The pallor thu had come into his face at the moment 
his de^cision was for me d became intense \ nervous tremulous- 
iKss c inie over his frame Above it all shone the light ot 
enthusiasm 

‘Have YOU a chtuce in the nu'thod lie asked 
‘Yes, extreme anaesthesia ’ 

‘With what agent 

‘1 he surest and c]UKkcst ’ 
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‘Do you desire any - any subsequent disposition 
‘No, only nulliAcation, simply a blowing out, as of a 
candle in the wind, a puff - then darkness, without a tra^e A 
sense of your owm safety mav suggest the method I leave it to 
you ’ 

‘No deliver) to voiir friends 
‘None whatever ’ 

Another pause 

‘Did you sav you are quite readv asked the surgeon 
‘Quite ready ’ 

‘And perfectly willing^’ 

‘Anxious ' 

‘1 hen wait a moment ‘ 

With this request the old surgeon rose to his feet and 
stretched himself Then with the stealthiness of a car he 
opened the door and peered into the hall, listening intently 
There was no sound He softly closed the door and locked it 
Then he closed the window blinds ind locked them This 
done, he opened a door leading into an ad|oining room, 
which, though it had no window, was lighted by means of a 
small skylight The voung man watched closely A strtngt 
change had come over him While his determination had nor 
one whit lessened, a look of great relief came into his face, 
displacing the haggard, dcspaiiing look of a half hour before 
Melancholic then, he was tcstatic now 

The opening of the second door disclosed a curious sight 
In the centre of the room, directiv under the skv light, was an 
operating table, such is is used by ekmonstrators of anatomy 
A glass else against the wall held surgical instruments of 
every kind Hanging in another case were human skeletons of 
various si/es In sealed jars, irrangcd on shelves, were mon 
strositics of divers kinds preserved in alcohol There were 
also, among innumerable other articles scattered about the 
room, a manikin, a stuffed cat, a desiccated human heart, 
piaster casts of various parts of the body, numerous charts, 
and a large assorrmenr of drugs and chemicals Theic was 
also a lounge, which could be ojKMied to form a couch The 
surgeon opened it and moved the operating tabic aside, giving 
Its place to the lounge* 

‘Come in,* he called to his visitor 

The young man obeyed without the least hesitation 
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‘Take off your coat * 

He complied. 

‘Lie down on that lounge ’ 

In a moment the young man was stretched at full length, 
eyeing the surgeon The latter undoubtedly was suffering 
under great excitement, but he did not waver, his movements 
were sure and quick Selecting a bottle containing a liquid, he 
carefully measured out a certain quantity While doing this he 
asked ‘Have you ever had any irregularity of the heart 

‘No ’ 

The answer was prompt, but it was immediately followed 
bv a quizzical look in the speaker’s face 

‘I presume,' he added, ‘voii mean by voiir question that it 
might be dangerous to give me a ccitain drug Under the 
Circumstances, however, I fail to see any relevancy in your 
question ’ 

This took the surgeon aback, but he hastened to explain 
that he did not wish to inHict unnecessarv pain, and hence his 
question 

He placed the glass on i stiiid appro ichcd his visitoi, and 
caiefullv exanuntd lus pulse 

‘Wonderful’ hcexchimtd 
‘Wh> 

‘It IS pcTtcaU normal * 

‘Because 1 am wholly resigned Indeed, u has been long 
since I knew such happiness It is not ictivc, but mhnitely 
sweet 

‘You have no lingering desire to rctrut^ 

‘None whatc\er ’ 

fht surgeon went to rhi stand ind returned with the 
dr night 

‘ Take this ’ he said, kmdlv 

The young man partially raisecT himself and took the glass 
in bis hand He did not show the sibration of a single nerve 
He drank the liquid, dr lining the last drop Then he returned 
the glass with a smile 

‘Thank you,' he said, ‘>011 are the noblest man that lives. 
May you always prosper and he happv ’ You are m> benefac- 
tor, rnv liberator Bless you, bless you’ You reach down from 
your seat with the gods and lift me up into glorious peace and 
rest. I love you I le)ve you with all mv heart 
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These words, spoken earnestly in a musical, low voice, and 
accompanied with a smile of ineffable tenderness, pierced the 
old man’s heart. A suppressed convulsion swept over him; 
intense anguish wrung his vitals; perspiration trickled down 
his face. The young man continued to smile. 

‘Ah, it does me good !’ said he. 

The surgeon, with a strong eflort to control himself, sat 
down upon the edge of the lounge and took his visitor’s wrist, 
counting the pulse. 

‘How long will It take the young man asked. 

‘Ten minutes. Two have passed.’ The voice was hoarse. 

‘Ah, only eight minutes more’ ... Delicious, delicious’ I 
feel It coming . . , What w as that ? . . . Ah, I understand. Music 
. . . Beautiful ! . . . Coming, coming ... Is that ~ that - water? 

. . . Trickling ? Dripping ? Doctor!’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Thank yviu, ... thank >ou ... Noble man, . mv sa\ioin, 

. . . my bene . . . bent* . . . factor . Trickling, . . rritklmg . . . 
Dripping, dripping , . . Doctor*' 

‘Well 

‘Doctor!’ 

‘Past hearing,’ nuitrereci the surgeon. 

‘Doctor*’ 

‘And blind.’ 

Response was made bv a hrm grasp ot the hand. 

‘Doctoi**’ 

‘And numb.’ 

‘Doctor’’ 

The old man w'aichcd and waited. 

‘Dripping, . . . dripping ’ 

The last drop hatl run. There was a sigh, and nothing 
more. 

The surgeon laid down the hand. 

‘The first step,’ he groaned, rising lo his feet, then Ins 
whole frame dilated. ‘The first step the most difficult, >ct 
the simplest. A providential delivery into my hands of that for 
which I have hungered for forty ycais. No withdrawal iu>w! 
It IS possible, because scientific; rational, but perilous. If I 
succeed - tf? I shall succeed, i will succeed ... And after 
success - what? ... Yes; what? Publish the plan and the 
result ? The gallows ... So long as tt shall exist, . . . and / exist. 
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the gallows. That much . But how account for its presence ? 
Ah, that pinches hardi 1 must trust to the future ’ 

He tore himself from the reverie and started 
‘I wonder if she heard or saw anything.' 

With that reflection he cast a glance upon the form on the 
lounge, and then left the room, locked the door, locked also 
the door of the outer room, walked down two or three 
corridors, penetrated to a remote part of the house, and 
rapped at a door It was opened by his wife He, by this time, 
had regained complete mastery over himself 

‘I thought I heard someone in the house just now/ he said, 
‘but I can find no one ’ 
i heard nothing.’ 

He was grcatl) relieted 

‘I did hear someone knock it the door less thin an hour 
ago,’ she resumed, ‘and heard you speak, I think Did he come 
in 

‘No ’ 

The woman glanced at his feel and seemed perplexed 
‘I irn almost certain,’ she said, ‘that 1 heard foot falls in the 
house, and vet I see that )oii are wearing slippers ’ 

‘Oh, I had on mv shoes then^' 

‘lhat explains it,’ said the woman, satished, i think the 
sound you heard must have been caused b> rats ' 

'Ah, that was it’’ exclaimed the surgeon leaving, he closed 
the door, reopened it, and said, *l do not wish to be disturbed 
todav ’ He said to himself, as he went down the hall, '.Ml is 
clear there ' 

He returned to the room in which his visitor lav, and made 
a caicful examination 

‘Splendid specimen’’ he softlv exclaimed, ‘every organ 
sound, eveiy function perfect, hnc, large frame, well-shaped 
muscles, strong and sinewy, capable of wonderful develop- 
ment ~ if given opportunity I have no doubt it can be 
done Already 1 have succeeded with a dog, - a task less 
difficult than this, for m a man the ccTcbnim overlaps the 
cerebellum, which is not the case with a dog. This gives a 
wide range tor accident, with but one opportunity in a life- 
time’ In the cerebrum, the intellect and the affections, in the 
cerebellum, the senses and the motor forces, in the medulla 
oblongata, control of the diaphragm. In these two latter lie all 
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the essentials of simple existence. The cerebrum is merely an 
adornment, that is to say, reason and the affections are 
almost purely ornamental 1 have already proved it My dog, 
with Its cerebrum removed, was idiotic, but it retained its 
physical senses to a certain degree ’ 

While thus ruminating he made careful preparations He 
moved the couch, replaced the operating-table under the sky- 
light, selected a number of surgical instiuments, prepared 
certain drug-mixtures, and arranged water, towels, and all the 
accessories of a tedious surgical operation Suddenly he burst 
into laughter. 

‘Poor fool*’ he exclaimed ‘Paid me five thousand dollars to 
kill him* Didn’t have the courage to snuff his own candle* 
Singular, singular, the queer freaks these madmen have* You 
thought you w'ere d>ing, poor idiot* Allow me to inform you, 
sir, that you aie as much alive at this moment as ever you 
were in your life But it wnll be all the same to you You shall 
never be more conscious than you are now, and for all 
practical purposes, so far as thev concern you, you are dead 
henceforth, though you shall live By the wav^ how should 
you feel without a head‘d Ha, ha, ha’ But that’s a sorry 
joke ’ 

He lifted the unconscious form from the lounge and laid it 
upon the openting-table 

About three years afterwards the following conversation 
was held bet'ween a captain of police and a detective 
‘She may be insane,’ suggested the captain 
‘1 think she is ’ 

‘And yet you credit her story *’ 

*I do ’ 

Singular’’ 

‘Not at all I myself have learned something ' 

‘What*’ 

‘Much, m one sense, little, in another You have heard 
those queer stones of her husband Well, they are all nonsensi 
cal - probably with one exception He is generally a harmless 
old fellow, but peculiar He has performed some wonderful 
surgical operations The people in his neighbourhood arc 
ignorant, and they fear him and wish to be rid of him , hence 
they tell a great many lies about him, and they come to 
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believe their own stories. The one important thing that 1 have 
learned is that he is almost insanely enthusiastic on the 
subject of surgery ~ especially experimental surgery; and with 
an enthusiast there is hardly such a thing as a scruple. It is 
this that gives me conhdente in the woman’s story,’ 

‘You say she appeared to be frightened 

‘Doubly so first, she feared that her husband would learn 
ot her betrayal ot him , second, the discovery itsell had terrified 
her.’ 

‘But her report of this discovery is very vague,* argued the 
captain. ‘He conceals everything from her. She is merely 
guessing.* 

‘In part - >es; in other part no She heard the sounds 
distinctly, though she did not see clearly. Horror closed her 
e>es What she thinks she saw is, 1 idmit, preposterous, but 
she undoubtedlv saw something extremely frightful. There are 
many peculiar little circumstances He has eaten with her but 
few times during the last three >ears, and nearly always 
carries his food to his private rooms She savs that he either 
consumes an enormous quantity, throws much away, or is 
feeding stiniethmg that eats prodigiously He explains this to 
her by saving that he has animals with which he experiments. 
This IS not true Again, he always keeps the dtnir to these 
rooms carefully locked, and not only that, bur he has had the 
doors dtiublcd and otherwise strengthened, and has heavily 
barred a window that looks from one of the rooms upon a 
dead wall a few feet distant ’ 

'What does it mean .isked the captain 

‘A prison.' 

‘bor animals, perhaps.’ 

‘Ortainly not ’ 

‘Why 

‘Because, in the first place, cMges would have been better; 
in the second place, the security that he has provided is 
infinitely greater than that required for the confinement of 
ordinary animals ’ 

‘All this is easily explained he has a violent lunatic under 
treatment.' 

T had thought of that, but such is not the fact.’ 

‘How do you know 

‘By reasoning thus: He has always refused to treat cases of 
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lunacy, he confines himself to surgery, the walls are not 
padded, for the woman has heard sharp blows upon them, no 
human strength, however morbid, could possibly require such 
resisting strength as has been provided, he would not be 
likely to conceal a lunatic's confinement from the woman , no 
lunatic could consume all the food that he provides, so 
extremely violent mama as these precautions indicate could 
not continue three years, if there is a lunatic in the case it is 
very probable that there should have been communication 
with someone outside concerning the patient, and there has 
been none, the woman has listened at the keyhole and has 
heard no human voice within, and last, we have heard the 
woman’s vague description of what she saw 

‘You have destroyed every possible theory,’ said the captain, 
deeply interested, ‘and have suggested nothing new 

‘Unfortunately, 1 cannot, but the truth may be very simple, 
after all The old surgeon is so peculiar that I am prepared to 
discover something remarkable ’ 

‘Have vou suspicions^' 

‘I have ’ 

‘Of what 

‘A crime The woman suspects it ’ 

‘And betrays it 

‘Certainly, because it is so horrible that her humanity 
revolts, so terrible that her whole nature deminds of her that 
she hand over the criminal to the law, so Irightful that she is 
in mortal terror, so awful that it has shaken her mind ’ 

‘What do you propose to do asked the ciprain 
‘Secure evidence I may need help ’ 

‘You shall have all the men vou require Cj > ihcad, bur bt 
caretui You arc on dangerous ground ^ou would be a nitre 
plaything m the hands of that man ’ 

Two days afterwards the detective again sought the 
captain 

‘I have a queer document,' he said, cxhibiiing torn frag 
ments of paper, on which there was writing ‘I he woman 
stole it and brought it to me She snatched a handful out of a 
book, getting only a part of each of a few leaves * 

These fragments, which the men arranged as best they 
could, were (the detective explained) torn by the surgeon’s 
wife from the first volume of a number of manuscript books 
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which her husband had written on one subject - the very one 
that was the cause of her excitement ‘About the time that he 
began a certain experiment three years ago,‘ continued the 
detective, ‘he removed everything fiom the suite of two rooms 
containing his study and his operating-room. In one of the 
luiokcases that he removed to a room across the passage was 
a drawer, which he kept locked, but which he opened from 
time to time As is quite common with such pieces of furniture, 
the lock of the drawer is a very poor one, and so the woman, 
while making a thorough search yesterday, found a key on 
her bunch that fitted this lock She opened the drawer, drew 
out the bottom book of a pile (so that its munlation would 
mort likely escape discoveivk saw that it might contain a 
clue, and tore out a handful of the leaves She had barely 
replaced the book, locked the drawer, and made her escape 
when her husband appeared He hardly ever allows her to be 
out of his sight when she is in th it part of the house ’ 

I he fiagmeius icatl as follows ‘ the mott)rv nerves 1 
had hardl> dired to hope for such i result, although inductive 
reasoning had conviiKcd me of its possibility, mv only doubt 
having been on tin score of mv lick of skill 1 heir operation 
has hi-cn only slighrlv impaired, and even this would not have 
been the case had the operation been performed m infancy, 
befote the intellect had sought ind obtained rciogmtion as an 
essential pair of the whole I hi refort' 1 si ite, is a proved fact, 
that the cills of the motoiv nerves hive inherent forces 
sufficient to the puiptwes of those nerves But hardlv so with 
the sensory nerves 1 hesc latter arc, in tu t, ui offshoot of the 
former, evolved from them bv natural (though not essential) 
hetorogcnoitv, and to a certain extent aie dependent on the 
evolution and expansion of a contemporaneous tendency, that 
developed into mentalitv, or mental function Both of these 
latter tendencies, these cvolvcments, are nuicK lefincments of 
the motory system, and not independent entities, that is to 
say, they are the blossoms of a plant that propagates from its 
ri>tUs. I he nuHorv svsiem is the first nor am I surprised 
that such prodigious muscular energy is developing. It prom- 
ises vet to surpass the wildest dreams of human strength 1 
account for it thus The powers of assimilation had reached 
their full development They had formed the habit of doing a 
certain amount of work. They sent their products to all parts 
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of the system As a result of my operation the Lonsumption of 
these products was reduced fully one-half, that is to say, 
about one-half of the demand for them was withdrawn But 
force of habit required the production to proceed This produc- 
tion was strength, vitality, energy. Thus double the usual 
quantity of this strength, this energy, was stored in the remain- 
ing . . developed a tendency that did surprise me Nature, no 
longer suffering the distraction ol extraneous interferences, 
and at the same rime being cut in two (as it were), with 
reference to this case, did not fully adjust herself to the new 
situation, as does a magnet, which, when divided at the point 
of equilibrium, renews itself in its two fragments by investing 
each with opposite poles, but, on the contrary, being severed 
from laws that theretofoie had controlled her, and possessing 
still that mysterious tendenev to develop into something more 
potential and complex, she blindl> (having lost her lantern) 
pushed her demands for material that would secure this 
development, and as blindlv used it when it was givcMi her 
Hence this marvellous voracity, this insatiable hunger, this 
wonderful ravenousness, and hence also (there being nothing 
but the physical part to receive this vast storing of tnergy) this 
strength that is becoming almost hourlv herculean, almost 
daily appalling It is be^coming a seiious narrow escape 
today Bv some means, while 1 was absent it unscrewed the 
stopper of the silver feeding pipe (w'hich 1 have alread) herein 
termed “the artificial mouth“), and, in one of its curious 
antics, allowed all the ch>ie to escape from its stomach 
through the rube Its hunger then became intense 1 ma\ say 
furious I placed my hands upon it to push it into a chnr, 
when, feeling m> touch, it caught me, clasped me around the 
neck, and would have crushed me to death instantly had 1 not 
slipped from its powerful grasp I hus 1 always had to be on 
my guard I have provided the screw stopper with a spring 
catch, and usuilly docile when nor hungry, slow uid 
heavy in its movements, which are, of course, puiel) uncon 
scious, any apparent excitement in movement being due to 
local irregularities in the blood supply of the ccCcbellum, 
which, if 1 did not have it enclosed in a silver case thir is 
immovable, I should expose and 

The captain looked at the detective with a puzzled air 
*1 don’t understand it at all,’ said he 
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‘Nor I,’ agreed the detective. 

‘What do you propose to do ?’ 

‘Make a raid.’ 

‘Do you want a man 

‘Three. The strongest men in your district ’ 

‘Why, the surgeon is old and weak ’’ 

‘Nevertheless, I want three strong men , and for that matter, 
prudence really advises me to take twenty * 

At one o’clock the next morning a cautious, scratching sound 
might have been heard in the ceiling of the surgeon’s 
operating-room. Shortly afterwards the sk\ light sash was care- 
lully raised and laid aside A man peered into the opening 
Nothing could be heard 

‘ 1 hat IS singular,’ thought the detective 

He cautiously lowered himself to the floor by a rope, and 
then stood for some moments listening intently There was a 
dead silence He shot the slide of a dark lantern, and rapidly 
swept the room with the light It was bare, with the exception 
of a strong iron staple and ring, screwed to the floor m the 
centre of the room, with a hcMvv chain attached I he detective 
then turned his attention to the outer room, it was perfectly 
bare He was deeply perplexed Returning to the inner room, 
he called softlv to the men to descend While they were thus 
occupied he re enteiod the outer room and examined the 
door A ghnee sufficed It was kept closed bv .1 spring 
attachment, and was locked with a strong spiing lock that 
could be drawMi from the inside 

‘ I he bird has just flown,’ mused the detective ‘A singular 
accident’ The discovery and propel use of this thumb bolt 
might nor have happened once in hfty vears, if mv theory is 
correct.’ 

By this time the men were behind him He noiselessly drew 
the spring- bolt, opened the door, and looked out mio the hall 
He heard a peculiar sound. It was as though a gigantic lobster 
was floundering and sctambhng in some distant part of the 
old house Accompanying this sound was a loud, whistling 
breathing, and frequent rasping gasps. 

Ihesc sounds were heard by still another person - the 
surgeon’s wife, for they originated very near her rooms, 
which were a considerable distance from her husband’s She 
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had been sleeping lightly, tortured by fear and harassed by 
frightful dreams. The conspiracy into which she had recently 
entered, for the destruction of her husband, was a source of 
great an\iet> She constantly suffered from the most gloomy 
forebodings, and lived in an atmosphere of tenor Added to 
the natural horror of her situation were those countless sources 
of fear which a fright shaken mind creates and then magmhes 
She was, indeed, m a pitiable state, having been driven hrst b) 
terror to desperation, and then to madness 

Startled thus our of fitful slumber bv the noist at her door, 
she sprang Irom her bed to the floor, every terror that lurked 
m her acurelv tense mind iiid diseased imagination starring up 
and almost overwhelming her The idea of flight one of the 
strongest of all instincts sei/cd upon her, and she ran to the 
door, bevond all control of reason She drew" the bolt and 
flung the door wide open, and then fled wildl\ down the 
passage, the appalling hissing and rasping gurgle ringing in 
her ears apparently with i thousandfold intensity But the 
passage yvis m abstdute daikness, ind she Ind not tik«n a 
half dozen steps yvhen she tripped upon in imsctn object i>n 
the floor She fell headlong upon it, encountering in it a large, 
soft, warm substance that writhed and squirmed, and tiom 
which came the sounds that had aw iktncd her Instantly 
realising her situation, sht uttered a shriek such as only an 
unnamcable terror can inspire Bur hirdly had her cry started 
the echoes in the empty corridor when it wis suddenlv stifled 
Two prodigious arms had closed upon her and crushed the 
life out of her 

I he cry performed the office of dirtcting the dvuenve ind 
his assistants, and it also aroused the old surgeon wlu) 
occupied rooms between the officers and the object of their 
search The ery of agonv pierced him to the mairow, and a 
realisation of the cause of it burst upon him with frightful 
force 

Tt has come at last’’ he gasped, springing from his bed 

Snatching from a tabic a dimlv-burning lamp and a long 
knife which he had kept at hand for three years, he dashed 
into the corridor The four officers had already started for 
ward, but when they saw him emerge they halted in silence 
In that moment of stillness the surgeon paused to listen He 
heard the hissing sound and the clumsy floundering of a 
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bulky, living object in the direction of his wife’s apartments. 
It evidently was advancing towards him A turn in the corridor 
shut out the view He turned up the light, which revealed a 
ghastly pallor in his face 
‘Wife*’ he called 

There was no response He hurriedly advanced, the four 
men following quietly He turned the angle of the corridor, 
and ran so rapidly that by the time the officers had come in 
sight of him again he was twenty steps away He ran past a 
huge, shapeless object, sprawling, crawling, and floundering 
along, and arrived at the body of his wife 

He gave one horrified glance at her face, and staggered 
away Then a furv seized him Clutching the knife firmlv, and 
holding the lamp aloit, he sprang towards the ungainly object 
in the corridor It was then that the ofhetrs, still advancing 
cautiously, saw a little more clearly, though still indistinctly, 
the object of the surgeon’s fury, and the cause of the look of 
unutterable anguish in his face The hideous sight caused 
them to pause fhev saw whu appeared to be i man, yet 
tvideiulv was not i min, huge, awkward, shapeless, a squirm- 
ing, lurching, stumbling m iss, completely naked It raised its 
broad shoulders It had no head, bur instead of it a small 
metallic ball surmounting its missive neck 

‘Devil’’ cxcl.aimed the surgeon, r using the knife 
‘Hold, there’’ comm mded a stern voice 
The surgeon quickly i used his eyes and saw the four 
olheers, and for a moment fear paralvsccl his irm 
‘ 1 he police ’’ he gasped 

I hen, with a look oj redoubled fury, he sent the knife to 
the hilt into the squirming miss bcfoie him The wounded 
monster sprang to its fcc*t and wildly threw its arms about, 
meanwhile emitting fearful sounds from a silver tube through 
which it breathed Iht surgeon aimed another blow, but 
never gave it In his blind fury he lost his caution, and was 
caught m an iron grisp I he struggle threw the lamp some 
feet towards the officers, and it fell to the floor, shattered to 
pieces Simulrancouslv with the crash the oil took fire, and the 
corridor was filled with flame The officers could not ap 
proach Before them was the spreading blaze, and secure 
behind It were two forms struggling m a fearful embrace 
They heard cries and gasps, and saw the gleaming of a knife 
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The wood in the house was old and dry. It took hre at 
once, and the Hames spread with great rapidity. The four 
officers turned and fled, barely escaping with their lives. In an 
hour nothing remained of the mysterious old house and its 
inmates but a blackened rum. 



Some Experiments 
With A Head 


By DICK DONOVAN 


lu’o vciitb after the puhltcafton of 1 he Surgeon’s hxpenment, 
ati Ln^hsh writer effectitfely reversed the theme h\ 
lomentyatm^ on the idea of keeping a dnembodted head alive 
with the aid of eiectrtatv. 1 he author, Dick Donovan, a 
prolific contributor to Vutorian magazines and newspapers, 
distilled a lifetime of travel in India, Asia Amerua, Canada, 
Russia and burope into over ;^o books ran^tn^ from travel 
guides and historual romances to spy stones and detective 
thrillers He uuis also a very proficient u riter of supernatural 
and horror tales, the best of whuh wen Lollnted in volumes 
suih as Stones Weird and >Xondertul (rSSs)) and fates of 
f error \1H99). 

Donovan, udrose real name uas Joyce I . Presinn-Muddock 
irS^2 fijiH), actually lived for five years in Suitzerland as 
correspondent to the Dail) News in I ondon Apart from 
editing and publishing Miiddock’s (.lUide to Switzerland 
during his residency, he alscr irrote at least two articles about 
the lives of Byron and the Shelle\s uhile they were living on 
I ake Cfcncva c ollec ting personal ra ollec tions from a number 
of the oldest inbalntants. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that he should have been drawn to the hrankcnsrein theme 
and written hts own variation. Some txperimcnts With A 
Head subtitled, 'Being a Record from the Papers of a / ate 
Physician - published m the (.ornhill Magazine in 1889. 
Interestingly, the theme was to he taken a step further hy one 
of the leading American twentieth century writers, Kurt Vow- 
negut, ]). as the reader unll discover in Sec turn III . . 
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The following notes have reference to a time, now far off, 
alas’ when I was a very young man, and imbued with an 
unquenchable desire for knowledge. I was an enthusiast, I 
freely admit, and there were some who called me a dreamer; 
but, if that is to be interpreted as meaning a visionary, I 
decline to admit that the term was applicable 1 had a profound 
love of science m all its branches, and in those fields of 
research which the scientist must conscientiously explore if he 
wishes to be accepted as a trustworthy guide, I diligently 
sought for demonstrable facts Scientists may be divided into 
two very distinct classes, your men of theory and your men of 
practice I preferred to fall into the latter category, and asked 
for proof of all that was advanced It was this very trait in my 
character which led to the extraordinary incidents related in 
this paper 

Let me at once state that at the time to which 1 refer I was a 
medical student, studying at the C ollege de France in Pans 
My father before me had been an eminent member of the 
medical profession, and from the very earliest period of my 
existence I evinced a strong desire to follow in his footsteps 
The consequence was that, by the time I was twenty, 1 was 
studying hard in the French capital I had already passed 
several examinations with flying colours, and was looking 
forward to obtaining my diploma within the next two years 

Now, there was one sub|ect that had always possessed for 
me almost fascinating interest, and I am free to confess that ir 
absorbed a very great deal of my attention It was whether in 
cases of decapitation death was instantaneous My profes 
stonal brethren will know that opinions on the subiect have 
been much divided, but ‘instantaneous’ is an elastic term The 
coming and going of a flash of lightning is said to be mstantane 
ous, and yet it occupies an appreciable space of time that is 
capable of being accurately measured Now, the questu)n that 
suggested itself to my mind was whether though life was 
extinguished in a space of time no longer than a flash of 
lightning takes to manifest itself, that is, in the blinking of an 
eye, there was still time for introspection, retrospection, and 
speculation ^ I was fully aware that the point mv lived was a 
peculiarly delicate one, and might be said to belong more to 
the domain of psychology rather than physiology. But in 
considering the subject one could not ignore the experiences 
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of those who had come within an ace of losing their lives by 
drowning. In well-authenticated instances the drowning 
person had in an incredibly brief space of time traversed the 
whole record of his life, had recalled incidents of childhood 
long ago forgotten, and had even worked out speculatively 
what his friends would think of his death, how his affairs 
would be settled, and what would be the careers of his 
children - if he had any - in the far off tuture In such brief 
moments the mind is capable of grasping an extraordinary 
range of subjects, past, present, and to come, and yet the 
duration of consciousness in such cases can hardly exceed, in 
the extremest limit, hve minutes 

In dwelling upon these facts I asked myself whether the 
brain of a decapitated person was not capable of thought for 
a period as correspondingly long as that experienced by a 
drowning man I w^as, of course, aware that some of the most 
eminent anatomists afhrmed that the entire severance of the 
jugular vein, the carotid arteries, especially the internal carotid 
supplying the brain with blood, ind the spinal cord (or main 
nerve track of the body), must produce absolutely instantane- 
ous death Bur I had the boldness to answer to this that 
'instantaneousness’ was capable ot being measured as a space 
of lime, and such a space of rune, to a civing man, was filled 
with potentialities that could not be ignored by the inquirer 
wh(> had a due regard for minuti.r Nor could I forget the 
well authenticated case of an unfortunate victim of the Reign 
of I error, whose head was seized by the executioner as soon 
as the guillotine had severed it, and as the min was m the act 
of holding It up bv the hair to the view of the crowd he saw 
the eyes turn upon him with such a look of anguish and 
unspeakable reproach that, with a cry of horror, he let the 
head fall and fled 

The professorial chair of anatomy in the College was filled 
by the celebrated Doctor branvois Cirassard, who had been a 
friend of my father, and took a great interest in me He was 
pleased at times to discuss my favourite subject with me, but 
his opinion was that cessation of thought and power of 
reflection was absolutely coincident with the severance of the 
neck, which, as every one knows, in the case of the guillotine 
IS as quick as the blinking of the eye. But then I took my stand 
upon that elasticity of the term instantaneous, and which, as 1 
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have already urged, while counting for nothing m an ordinary 
wav, might be much to a dying person, that is, a person dying 
by sudden and violent means 

On one occasion, after an argument with Doctor Grassard, 
I ventured to suggest that it might be possible to make some 
practical experiments with a view to substantiating or disprov- 
ing my argument. The doctor reflected for a little time, and 
then said 

‘Yes, I think it is possible, and such experiments can hardlv 
fail to be deeply inteiesting, and even scientihcally valuable.’ 

It was not until nearly a year after this that the opportunity 
for the suggested experiments occurred It happened that 
about this time Pans was startled b\ a wdiolesale butchery ot 
a peculiarly atrocious character In one of the wretched dens 
of the Rue des C ascades a man named Craspard 1 hurreau 
hacked his wife, his mistress, and four children to pieces i he 
Rue des Cascaefes is situated in the neighbourhood of Sr 
Denis, which is perhaps one of the foulest spots to be found in 
anv city in the world 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the details of the crime, 
which, however, were pecuharlv horrible even for Pans, bur 
the criminal himself was altogcthei a most remarkable nnri 
He had formeriv been an analytical chemist, and was a man 
of high intellectual attainments In direct opposition, however, 
to the wishes of his friends and relations, he mairied a 
woman much below him in social rank and one of very 
indifferent cliaractcr Such a mesalliance was, of course, bound 
to bring misery and unhappiness Madame 1 hurreau had i 
violent temper and a most jealous disposition The result was, 
the ill-matched couple led a car and dog life h'r vears At first 
the man struggled against his misfortunes, then he gave way 
to drink, and that brought the inevitable concomitant tram ot 
evils He lost his position, his business, his honour, went from 
bad to worse, was deserted by all his relations, committed 
forgery, and served a long term of imprisonment On his 
release, he sank down to the lowest stratum of society, and, 
together with his wife and four children, found shelter in the 
dreadful Alsatia of St Denis. Here he formed a Itaison with a 
woman who lived under the same roof bor a time the wife 
tolerated her rival, then the two women began to fight like 
wild cats until the feud ended in the awful tragedy. Thurreau, 
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inflamed with wine, went to his den one night, when both the 
women reviled and reproached him until, excited into a fit of 
fren/y, he slew them and his children. 

His history, such as I have sketched it in outline, was 
gradually unfolded at the trial, and, although he found some 
sympathisers, the weight of public opinion was decidedly 
against him There never was from the first a shadow of a 
doubt about his being the culprit The only question was 
whether, to their verdict, the |ur> could not append the 
‘extenuating circumstances’ of which hrcncli juries are so 
fond, and which invanabl> saves the murderer’s head. But 
Ihurreau’s crime was so revolting and barbarous that the 
‘extenuating ciicumsiances’ wert left out, and the criminal 
was condemned to ckath without hope of reprieve As soon as 
Doctor Grassard heanl of the sentenct , he said to me 

‘Well, voting gentleman, 1 think we shill at last be able to 
try oiir experiments, and, what is moic, w^e shall have an 
imiisually good subject ’ 

I knew what he meant bv ‘in unusinllv good subject’ 
Ihurreiu was a man of striking physical mould 1 rom an 
inatoniKal point of view he w is perfect, with a welbshaped 
head, firrnlv set on missivt shoulders He was under foriv, 
ind had nevet had anv disease, so that in stith i min vitilitv 
would be verv strong, and there would be a corresponding 
tcnacit) of file Apart from sheer physical attributes he was 
tndovved with a keen intelligence and mental powers of a high 
order, though he had shown himself weak m one respect - 
th u was in his mabilitv to rise supciior to his misfortunes 

Doctor Ciiassard's position as one of the first anatomists in 
Irince gave him great influence, so that he had no diffieulrv 
in tibtainmg permission fiom the authorities to visit the con- 
demned man He found fhuireau callous as to his fate, and 
holding views with regard to a future state which rcndere*d 
him deaf to the voice of spiritual consolation As a matter of 
fact, he absolute! V and determinedly lefuscd to receive the 
prison or anv other chaplain, though a day or two before his 
execution he so far relented is to consent to sec a priest, to 
whom he made confession 

It will be readily comprehended in what respects such a 
man was about as good a subject as could have been selected 
for our purpose. With tact and delicacy, Doctor Grassard led 
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up to the purpose that had induced him to visit him, telling 
him that in the interest of science it was desired to make 
certain tests, with a view to endeavour to establish the precise 
moment when the death of the brain ensued alter decapitation 
With a grim smile I hurreau said that as a chief actor in the 
experiments, he was pcrtectly willing to do all that he possibly 
could to further the ends ol science But he wanted to know 
what part he was to play after he was beheaded He was told 
that what was desired ol him was that at the moment when 
he was laid upon the plank with his neck under the knife, he 
should concentrate all his thoughts upon four questions that 
would be spoken into his ear 1 best questions were 

I Are you m pain ^ 

1 Do you recognise those about you ^ 

3 Do vou remember whu you have been guillotined foi ^ 

4 Arc you happy ^ 

The afhrmaiivc answer to these questions wis to be i single 
blink of the eyelids, the negative two Now, if consciousness 
remained for any ippreciable space of tunc, there wis no 
reason whv this motion of the eyelids should not be midc, 
because the palpebra* or eyelids arc dependent for ihcir action 
on certain muschs known as the orhutdlar or ciicular muscles 
and the let ators, palpehrcc supertores, the muscles used to 
raise the upper eyelids, which would be quite uninjured struc 
rurally Thd same remark applies to the muscles of the eye 
known as the recti, which aic six in number so that the eye 
might also be moved if the will was there On thu rht whole 
question turned Would the will be there ^ By will I mean 
consciousness I hest preliminaries having bttn settled, it now 
remained to make arrangements for carrying the experiments 
out, and in this we were aided in every possible way by the 
authorities, the matter, of course, being kept strictly secret In 
discussing these arrangements with Professor Cirassard 1 took 
the liberty to express myself to the effect that if the brain 
could be kept at its normal temperature by the blood, con 
sciousness might be retained for many seconds if not minutes, 
and what we had to consider was how to prevent the tremen- 
dous drain of the vital fluid as soon as the severance was 
accomplished Naturally, with the cutting through of the great 
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veins and arteries the blood flowed away as water would flow 
from a reservoir if the banks were to burst, and what we had 
to do was to dam this flow. After some consideration Professor 
Grassard suggested that by plunging the bleeding surface into 
a basin of softened wax the end aimed at would be attained 

The month was November, and the morning of the execu- 
tion was as dismal as could be imagined All night long a 
dnz/ling ram had been falling, and a searching, biting wind 
made the streets unbearable. To this fact, no doubt, was due 
the comparatively small crowd that had assembled in the 
Place de la Roquette, where the guillotine was erected The 
hideous machine of death had been placed w^ithin three yards 
ol the door of the prison through which its vittiin would have 
to pass on this his last |ourncy A corridor had been formed 
trom the door to the steps of the guillotine by putting up a 
canvas screen on each side fins had been done for our 
special convenience It had also been arranged that, instead of 
the basket which was to receive the head being placed on the 
scaffold in the usual wa>, some of the planks were cut, 
forming, is it were, a trap door, the basket being on the 
ground under the trap ( onsequentK, afttr the csecution the 
head could be taken our without the spcetatc^rs having any 
knowledge of what was being done I he authorities were also 
good enough to place at our disposal an ante-room )ust inside 
of the corridor of the prison, so that we had no difhculty 
whatever in completing our prtpaiations, and being quire 
ready for the exciting moment 

As IS well known, culprits condemned to death in Prance 
arc never informed of the day ol rheir execution until the very 
morning, and only then about in hour before the time It was 
SIX o’clock when the pitfect, the governor of the prison, 
various officials, and a priest entered I hurreau's cell, and, 
arousing him from a sound sleep, informed him that he had 
hut an hour to live The wretched man received the announce 
nienr with the most perfect frotd Then turning to the 
priest, who had approached him with a ciucihx, he bowed, 
and said, politely but firmly 

‘Monsieur, pardon me if I say I can dispense with vour 
services I have never attempted to deny that I commuted the 
crime, and now in this supreme hour, in your presence and 
the presence of these gentlemen, I confess that mv hand, and 
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my hand alone, killed the women and the children. I am 
perfectly aware that by the laws of my country my life is 
forfeited, and the perfect lustness of my sentence I frcelv 
admit. But if such crimes as mine are to be visited with the 
wrath of heaven, I cannot hope to turn aside that wrath by a 
hurried prayer now that 1 am all but dead Therefore, mon 
sieur, 1 pra\ that you will leave me to m> own reflections 
during the brief time left to me, for, as a matter of fact, 1 have 
pledged myself, so far as I can, to aid certain experiments that 
Professor Crrassard is desitous of cairving out ’ 

This speech at such a time will show that the culprit w is 
no ordinary man 1 he priest, however, did nor retire, but 
remained with the prisoner and acci)mpanied him to the 
scaffold, and rhcie Thurrciu consented to picss his lips to the 
crucihx that the good priest extended to him 

As soon as ever the mournful procession had passed through 
the doorwav, one of our hospital assistants followed with i 
tin bowl half full of heued wax A cordon of gendarmes was 
drawn round the guillotine, and bevond them ig un was a 
double line of mounted siildiets so that the crowds of people 
were kept i long way oft 

txactly three minutes after Ihurreau hid ciosscd the thresh 
old of the door he vv is lying on the pi ink Diylight hid 
scarcclv >ct begun to assert itself from the murkv skv the 
drizzling ram still descended, and aw iv to the east there was 
an angry Hush of re‘d I he boom of the bell of Notre Dime, 
as It slowlv colled the hour of seven, fell on our c irs is the 
gleaming and fatal knife flashed down the wooden uprights in 
which ir worked, and ThurreaiTs head tell into the basket on 
the pavement With e\iriordmar> dexterity uui coolness th^ 
assistant caught it up, and set it with the neck downwards in 
the basin of w ix, and them with agile movement he rushed 
inte^ the room wheTC vve willed for him I he fict of the 
culprit was then pertccrly natural in its colour and expression, 
but we noted that there was a slight twite hing of the museles 
of the mouth 

The basin was set on a table all ready prepared, and in the 
full rays of a strong light Then the Professor plaeejd his lips 
close to the right ear, and in a clear, deliberate, resonant voice 
asked 

‘Are you in pain 
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Instantly there were two distinct blinks of the eyelids. 

‘Do you recogni/e those about you was next asked. 

This time there was one blink. 

‘Do you remember what you have been guillotined for 

One blink again, but now the muscular motion of the 
rvelid was perceptibly slower 

The last question was then put 

‘Arc you happy 

With the utterance of the word ‘happy,’ Professor Grassard 
straightened himself up, and instantly the eyes, which were 
full open, and also quite natural in colour and expression, 
turned upon him I he effect of this was thrilling, and certainly 
would have unnerved men who had not been braced up by an 
enthusiastic love for science The Piofessor moved round the 
table slowly, describing the segment of a circle in his move- 
ment, and as he did so the eyes followed him 1 hen suddenly 
we saw a film come over them, and the hds drooped, while 
the face assumed a bluish white lint, and there was a dropping 
of the low'er law 

From the time that the head was taken out of the basket to 
this thange setting in, exactly three minutes eight seconds had 
elapsed, as measured bv a chrtuiometer watch, so that there 
was consciousness ol the brain for thtt period after the head 
was severed from the bodv The proofs of this were beyond 
ill question of possible doubt It may of couise be stated with 
positiveness that this in a great measure, il not entirel> so, 
was due to the herrneticallv sealing of the ends of the cut 
vessels bv meins of the wax We regretted exceedingly that in 
\nswcr by the sign of negation or afhrm.ition, which had been 
agreed upon, had nor been given to question number four. It 
seemed probable that the question was understood, but instead 
of the motion of the eyelid, the eves themselves turned, 
following the movements ot the Professor, and on discussing 
rhis subsequently wc came to the conclusion that it was due to 
Doctoi Grassard rising from the bent position he had assumed 
while speaking into the ear, and naturally he regretted that he 
had altered his position so quickly The change in the face 
that then set in was probably due to the congesting of the 
sinuses* which would at once deprive the brain of all sensibil- 
ity. In other words, the brain there and then died. This was 
the conclusion wc arrived at, but nevertheless we resolved to 
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try what effect an electric current might have, though we were 
actuated more by curiosity than any absolute idea of results. 

Wc had provided oursehes with a small battery, and, 
laying bare the ganglion lermcale superius, a nerve centre in 
the neck, we sent a current through it, but the onl\ effect 
produced was some twitching of the nerves of the face We 
therefore made a deep incision down on to the optic nerve 
behind the eye, and connecting the nerve with the positive 
pole of the battery, while the negative pole was applied to the 
base of the anteiior lobe of the brain, we turned on the 
current In a few seconds the face seemed to lose its bluish, 
waxen appearance, and become suffused with a warm flush as 
in life, the eyes lost their glassiness, and the eyelids their 
droop 

As we watched these phenomena with breathless interest 
we saw with amazement the eves move in a perfectly natunl 
way from right to left and left to right Then Professor 
Grassard diew with his finger an imaginary Imt on a pirallcl 
axis to the eyes of the head, and the eyes slowly followed tin 
motion of the huger 

Speaking for myself, I confess to being posit ivel) startled by 
this unlooked tor result, for anv thing more weird or awful 
than the bodiless head rolling its eyes in counterfeit present 
ment of actual life could hardlv be imagined by brain of man 
But the climax had not yet been reached, for the next moment 
the Professor brought his lips on a line with the right car of 
the head, and in a clear, distinct voice said 

‘If you are conscious of what is being done, make that 
known to us by blinking your eyelids ’ 

I had been looking at the face intently as this was said, and 
I was now absolutely hornhe*d to observe that the evelids 
actually did blink I could endure no more I seemed to be 
suffocating 1 staggered to the door, flung it open, and, 
reaching the passage, fell down in a swoon 

When J recovered consciousness, Professor Cirassard eon 
veyed me to my residence in his carnage I saw that he was 
very grave and thoughtful 

‘J think,’ he said quietly, as wc neared our destination ‘1 
think our experiments went a little bevond what we intended, 
for we seem to have brought the dead to life again.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered with a shudder, ‘and we have substanti 
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atcd my theory, that the head of a human being may live for 
some minutes after its severance from the body ; but nothing 
would ever induce me to undertake such experiments again.’ 



The New Frankenstein 


By E.E. KELl ETT 


rhe Vutonan era i>aw the rnt of a numbtr of fJ0pt4lar 
monthly magazines that printed an eicr increasing amount of 
well illustrated weird and horror stones, including The Stnnd 
(which of course, prst introduced Sherlock Holmes to the 
public), Windsor, Pill Mall and Pearson's ~ the latter plavtng 
a major role in promotini^ the embryo %cnre of Sutmt Fiction 
by serialising U G WelW most famous novels Pearson's, in 
fact developed a policy of running fantasy fiction and pub 
lished a variety of stones of this kind all superbly illustrated 
by artists like Dudley Tennant \ 4 urra\ Smith Stanley 1 
Wood, Cyrus ( uneo and Sidney Paget who earned eten 
greater fame as the first illustrator of Sherlock Holmes c asc s 
Among the regular contributors to Pearson’s uas I rnest 
Edward Kellett another prolific journalist and 

fiction writer iiho could turn his hand to any current public 
interest Among his tales of fantasy were Self Haunted, Intima 
tions of Immortality and A Corner in Sleep uhuh proi tiled 
the title for a collection of the best of his stones publtshul in 
1900 The New Frankenstein [not to he confused with the 
earlier parody by William Magtnn) in which an eccentric man 
of science creates a perfect woman who then becomes the 
object of desire of two implacable rivals, appeared in Pearson’s 
in May 189^ Its enthusiastic reception made it very dear that 
the appeal of the Frankenstein theme to both writers and 
readers was all set to continue flourishing into the tu entieth 
century 
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‘Yes,’ said Arthur, ‘I feel very much inclined to try it.’ 

The speaker, Arthur Moore, was a man whom I was proud 
to call my friend. Farly in life he had distinguished himself 
by many wonderful inventions When a boy he had adorned 
his bedroom with all sorts of curious mechanical contriv- 
ances pulleys for lifting unheard of weights, rat-traps which, 
by cunning devices, provided the captured animal with a 
silent and painless euthanasia, locomotives, which when once 
wound up, would run for a day, and numberless other treas- 
ures, which, if hardly useful or even ornamental, had yet the 
effect of inspiring the housemaid who made the bed, with a 
mottal terror of everything in the room As he grew older he 
lost none of his skill At the age of fifteen ht had successfully 
emulated most of the feats of Vaucanson, his mechanical 
ducks gobbled and digested their food so naturally that even 
the famous scientist, the Rev Henry Forest, was for a 
moment taken m fie had been to Oxford, but after a year of 
University life, he had wearied of the dull loutinc, and had 
begged his father to let him start life on his own account 
His father need have had no feir for the result W’lthin a 
year the young Mooie’s auromatu chess player, that had 
ph>ed a draw with Morphy himself, had utracted the awe- 
struck attention of the cniliscd world bv the simplicity and 
Jaiing of Its mechanism The chessplayer was followed in 
two years bv a whist-plaver, still more simply and boldly 
conceived, and after that time scarcely a year had passed 
without being signalised bv the ippearuicc of new wonders 
from Moore’s fertile brain tiid dextrous hand His last 
achievement had been a phonograph so perfectly constructed 
that pet>ple began to think th u even f clison must soon bc'gin 
to look to his Uiirels, or he would be eclipsed bv the rising 
fame ol this young man of rhirtv 

! had known him since he was a bov , and had kept my 
acquaintance with him in spite of the ever- widening difference 
between our paths and our beliefs I had chosen the medical 
profession, and alter a yeai or two of early struggles, was at 
last beginning to see my way to an assured reputation, and a 
fair competency In fact, 1 was already a fashionable doctor, 
pretty well known by the public, and I hope prettv well 
esteemed by the profession. 

It was just after the new phonograph had appeared that 1 
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had With Arthur the memorable and unfortunate conversation 
which I shall regret to the very end of my Ide 

‘'Well/ 1 said, ‘a new and great success again You will be 
one of the greatest benefactors of the century in a few years ' 
‘Yes/ he answered, for he had no false modesty ‘1 believe 
the phonograph is about as perfect as 1 can mikc it Suppose 
we listen to It now ' 

He produced the instrument, and I had the pleasure of 
listening to a speech of Mr Ciladstone’s, with the tamiliar 
tones and inflections of the gteat orator reproduced to the 
life I could have believed I saw the Cirand Old Man before 
me, as I had seen him so often 

‘Wonderful,’ said *lt is indeed perfect What a strange, 
almost uncanny thing it is* \Xe shall soon have to be very 
careful what vve sty , for i bird of the air shall carry ihc voice 
and that which hath wings shall tdl the matter 1 incv what i 
preventive of crime i phonograph fastened on every lamp 
post would be* Ir would be a kind of Magic Flute, forcing 
people to tell the truth whether they would or no |oius might 
sav, “I Slid this/' but the phonognph would si\, “"ton siid 
that'’ Meie human fallible creatures will soon he bimshcd 
from the witness box, judges and pines wil* content them 
selves With taking the evidence of unerring, unlying 
phonographs 

‘Heaven save us’’ Moore replied, ‘ill of us siy many things 
that will hardly bear repeating, and if they ire all to be 
recorded, how dreadful ii wtiuld be ' 

‘Yes, vou set vou are after all but i doubtful henffietor of 
the human rice, it is not everybody who, like )ob, c,in wish 
that his words were now written ’ 

‘Nor Job himself if all times,’ he inswercd ‘perhaps he 
would hardly have wished to have recorded the words he used 
when he cursed his day 

‘In fact,’ I said, ‘what is a phonograph after all but i 
tattling old woman, repeating whatever it hears without dis 
crimination or tact 

‘Exactly,’ he said, ‘bur with this diffetencc, that the phono- 
graph repeats what it hears without alteration or addition, 
whereas the old woman repeats it fust as it suits her ’ 

At this moment the fatal idea struck me, which now I 
would give worlds to have forgotten or suppressed bc‘forc ii 
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came to the birth. Alas, we know not the results of our least 
words 

*Wh>,’ 1 said, ‘don't you try to make a kind of complement 
of a phonograph 

‘What do you mean 

‘Why, this Your phonograph only repeats what it hears 
Why not make an instrument which should, not repeat words, 
but speak out the suitable answer to them ^ If, for instance, 1 
were to say to it “Good morning, have vou used Pears’ 
Soap^“ then why should it not answer, “No, I use ( leaver’s,” 
instead of merely reiterating my words ^ At present, your 
machine is nothing bur an echo, glorious, I grant, a triumph 
(if civilisation, but what an achievement it would be to 
contrive a sort of anti phonograph, that should give the 
appropriate amwer to each question I like to put’’ 

'Why, a thing that could do that would be nothing less than 
man ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘what man but a bundle of sensations - a 
michme that answers pretty accurately to the questions daily 
pur to it^’ i or J was, or pretended to be, a full-blown 
materialist 

‘Jt may be so,’ he answered, ‘\ei it seems to me that he is a 
very complex machine for ill that Ht has laken thousands of 
years to evolve, if what Darwin savs is true, you ask me to 
make him in at most a year or two ’ 

‘1 isten to me,’ I said, half m irony, half m earnest ‘When 
vou made your whist player, what did you do but calculate 
on a certain number of ,ictions, all theoretically possible, and 
arrange that the machine should give the proper answer to 
them 

‘ I rue ’ 

‘And with voui chess player, was it not the same-*’ 

‘Pxactly ’ 

‘Well, then, the principle is giantcd Allow that a certain 
number of phrases mav be used, let vour machine give the 
proper answer to them Don’t you sec the analogy ^ Had it 
been impossible for the machine to speak, 1 should have been 
sanshed with your disclaimers, but your phonograph has 
settled that.’ 

* The number of sentences is infinite ’ 

‘A detail, my friend. Are there not, practically, infinite 
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varieties of hands at whist ^ Yet your automaton never made a 
mistake Are there not infinite varieties of number^ Yet did 
that puzzle Babbage’s calculating machine 

‘You may be right, Phillips/ he said, smiling at my earnest 
ness ‘I will think of it ' 

I took my leave, little dreaming that I had set in motion a 
mighty force which would bring miseiv to more than a few 
Indeed, I completcl) forgot the whole conversation It was not 
till several months later that, happening to meet Moore in the 
street, I was suddenl) startled bv hearing the words I have 
already mentioned 

‘Yes, I feel verv much inclined to try it ’ 

‘To tr> what I said, completely bewildered 
‘Whv, the thing we were talking of some months ago ’ 

‘Do >ou mean to sav you have been thinking of it I siid 
‘Wh>, I had utterly forgotten it * 

‘Thought of It, yes, and worked at it, which is more 1 see 
my wav to something very like it, at in> rate ’ 

‘Go on/ I said, becoming interested ‘This is the most 
wonderful thing vou have done vet if 

‘Listen,’ he interrupted ‘>Xords arc nothing but nr 
vibrations, are they 
‘Nothing/ I answered 

‘Well, then, it follows thit words, li put in the proper 
positions, can generate motion ’ 

I follow you, a molecular windmill ’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘this is the idcM of m> rnachint Woids irc 
spoken into the car of my lutomaron Passing through tht eir 
they enter a machine you would call an anti'phonograph, and 
set in motion various processes which in a verv short time 
produce the words constituting the proper answer 
‘Wonderful, I said, ‘if true ’ 

omc and see then/ he rejoined, ‘if >011 will be so 
sceptical ’ 

I followed him to his workshop, and saw a small instrii 
ment, in its mam external derails exactly like 1 phonogiaph 
‘This,’ said Moore, ‘is the centre of my automaton 1 ry it 
yourself Ask it a question anything you like ’ 

Wondering, I did as he suggested There was a rube on each 
side of the instrument, eommunicarmg with its centre, which 
I supposed would form the ‘car* of the automaton when 
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finished. 1 was at a loss how to begin the conversation, but, 
being an Englishman, called the weather to my aid 
‘A very cold day,’ I remarked 

A sweet and beautifully modulated feminine voice 
answered 

‘Yes, but hardly so cold as yesterday * 

I started, as though 1 had seen a ghost Had I not been a 
doctor, old as 1 was, 1 should have precipitately fled. But it 
takes a good deal to shake the nerves of i physician In an 
instant I recovered mvself 

‘Moore,’ 1 said, ‘you can't play with me You are 
ventriloquising ’ 

I le was very indignant 

‘NX'hat do you think ol me^’ he said / to go playing the 
tricks of a strolling mountebank » What the devil 

‘I beg your pardon, I replied ‘But vou must acknowledge 
that on the Baconian principle one must acknowledge no new 
cause until the possibility of all known causes has Iscen 
eliminated N<^w ventriloquism, vulgar or not, is a known 
agent , your principle, wh never it be, is pertectlv new So that 
you can haidlv blame me ’ 

‘1 swcir,’ he said, ‘that 1 have hid nothing to do with the 
thing since you cimc into the room, and that while you were 
speaking to it I never opened mv mouth ’ 

‘Never mind, I believe you fully ’ 

‘Sou shill take it with you,' he replud, ‘ind try it in your 
own rooms, d you doubt mt 

‘Nor a bit,' I replied ‘Still, I will tike it, in order thit the 
outside world may be convinced ’ 

‘’loii shall, but try it ignn heic and sei lor vonrscll igain 
1 will not open my mouth ’ 

I tried again, a certain uncanny feeling still possessing me 
Oh, lor the inventive powers of i Irenchmin, in order to 
begin the conversation ntturally ^ 

‘ I hat was a hue speech of Mr Gladstone's yesterday 
evening ’ 

‘Yes,’ the delicate feminine voice again replied, ‘I didn't 
read it all, but the beginning and the end were very good, 
weren't they 

Again the same eene feeling came over me, followed as 
before bv the conviction that some tnckerv must be at the 
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bottom of this most unparalleled experience 1 looked at 
Moore. He was sitting in his arm-chair by the fire, a smile 
playing on his fate, bur his lips were set fast 

1 tried yet a third time, determined to watch Moore's face 
during the whole operation 

‘Mr Ciladstone must be old now/ 1 said rather inanelv 
‘Seventv-nine last birthdav/ replied the voice, precisely at 
the same moment as Moore was saym^^ 

‘Bv Jove, eighrv five il he is a dav 

1 was convinced bv that No human being ever spoke two 
sentences precisely at the same instant Luher there vv is 
somebody else in the room, or Moore had sutt ceded, marvel 
lously succeeded He had made an instrumtnt that could not 
only imitate the tones of the human vokc, but could ketp up 
a conversation is const iiuly, if not as wittilv, as Miss Notiblc 
and Mr Nev trout in Swift s VoUti ( onversation 

‘Satisfied, old fellow said Moore rising from his chair 
and coming toward me 

‘Arc you sure there is no ont else m the room 1 said 
‘Search ' he replied, a little contemptuously, as though half 
amused, half weaned by mv recurring sceptic ism 

But I was too well acqu tinted with Moore’s eirnest ind 
honourable niture to doubt him anv more 

‘My dear fellow, 1 said, I know you ire mcipablt of 
deception I rake vour word On in\ thing else I would nkt 
your nod or shake of the head But this is extriordmary , very 
extraordinary 1 never heard anything like it ’ 

‘No more did I, he replied with parcionible v initv until i 
week or so ago I had trie\l all kinds ol devices to make the 
thing answei sensibly , she would answer of course long igo, 
bur I wanted her to behave like i lady, nor like a lunitic 
‘So y{)u me in your uitomaron to be i lady do you 
‘Yes,’ he* replied, drawing closer And I want her to be a 
lady that would elcccivc the Queen herself Nor i thing rhir 
c.in only act when lifte*d into a chair, or stuck up on a 
platfoim, but a creature that will guide herself, inswtr cpies 
tions, talk and eat like i rational being, in tact, perform the 
part of a society lady as well as any duchess of them all ’ 
‘Moore,’ I said, ‘you must be mad ’ 

‘Mad or not, 1 mean tf> try it Se^* here Here is another 
automaton, that can walk, car, turn its head, shut its eyes 
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That IS common enough. Here is the brain power, the ‘"anti- 
phonograph” that can speak and hear, indeed do anything but 
think What is wanted but that the two should be combined ?’ 

‘My dear fellow," I answered, ‘it is easy to talk like that I 
am a materialist, and would grant you more than most, but 
even in mv view the brain is more than a mere machine. A 
man guides himself, you have to guide this automaton. How 
are you to get inside her and make her do all these things 
together at the proper tune ** Take a very simple example, 
your thing has to be sure to open its mouth when it speaks. 
How aie you to ensure that the process which causes it to 
open Its mouth, and the process which causes certain words 
to be uttered, shall take place simultaneously Suppose the 
thing were to say, “1 will sit down,” how aie you to ensure 
that, at the proper moment, she shall go through the proper 
motions involved in sitting down^ Remember, an error ot half 
a sectind in \our mvstenoiis clockwork mav make all the 
difference between vour duchess occupying a dignified position 
in a chair and sprawling ingloiioiislv on the floor Whv, think 
ol the actions of but hve minutes She rises fiom \ ch.air, she 
avoids the toes of the ladies and gentlemen in the room, she 
bows to 1 genflemin, she smiles - more or less hvpocnticallv 
at a lady, she makes i hon mot, she hughs at somebody 
elsc’s honnioti, she even blows her nose VC hat countless 
sjmultaneous processes, not one of which must go wrong*’ 
Moore heard me through 

‘Plausible enough,’ he said, when 1 had finished, ‘wc' shall 
soon see who is right But tell me, should vuu nor have said, a 
year igo, that the anti phonograph w is an impossibility^’ 

‘( ertainlv I should ' 

‘ 1 hen a year hence ' on mav alter vour opinion on this 
point, as YOU have on that ’ 

‘H.ardiv 

‘Who was It,’ he asked, ‘who lectured so vigorously on the 
folly of ccirain women of our time, and talked so largely 
about their utter inanity ^ Why, I remember voiir exact words 
“The Society woman of our time,” you proclaimed, “w'hac is 
she but a dolP Her second hand opinions, so daintily ex- 
pressed, would not a parrot speak them as well ^ Her morions, 
her poses, which she thinks so statuesque, how affected, how 
mechanical they are* Is she a woman, this creature of the 
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nineteenth century, or a puppet dressed up to go through a 
number of motions on the stage of London life, an automaton 
obeying the wire-pullings of the showman Fashion^” You 
meant all that foi metaphor and eloquence, old fellow, and 
yet you object to my proving that it is all literal truth'* 

‘Prove It first,’ I said 

‘Only give me time,’ he answered ‘But before you go,’ he 
said, with a sudden impulse, as he saw me nearing the door, 
‘for God’s sake not a word of this until 1 give you leave.’ 

‘Make your mind easy,’ I replied, ‘a doctor knows how to 
keep a secret When your lady goes out of ordei, send for a 
bottle of mv emulsion, and I’ll engage she’ll trouble you no 
more*’ 

During the next few months I often thought of Moore and 
his hallucination, the picture of the poor fellow engaged on a 
hopelessly mad task often rose before my mind I pined him 
greatly ‘Another hne brain wasted,’ I used to say ‘A man 
that more than n vailed hdison, spending the best years of his 
life over a mad chimera*' For I often visited him, ind found 
him now despondent, now enthiisnsnc, but always dogged 
and impenetrablv determined I urged rest, a sea voyage, 
anything to cure him of his brainsick folly Bui he met me 
always with one reply ‘Rest then, not before’ Rest in the 
grave, poor fellow, I thought, as I noted his hc'ctic check and 
staring bones Fiis hery soul was fretting his body to decay 

At last, more than a year after our last conversation, amid 
the heap of letters lying on my table at bieakfast, I caim upon 
one that startled me It was from Arthur Moore shoir, but to 
the point 

‘Success at last, come when you can ’ 

As soon as my round of visits was finished, I drove to his 
rooms Mounting the stairs, I was ushered into the room by 
the most beautiful girl I had ever seen a creature with fur 
hair, bright eves, and a doll like childishness of expression 

‘Can he have married I thought, as I looked at her ‘ffow 
IS Mr Moore I said aloud 

‘Poorly to-day,’ she replied. ‘He will be here m a moipent ' 

Where and when had 1 heard that voice before > I seemed to 
know It, and yet 1 could not associate it with anybody. But I 
had no time to be perplexed, for ii^ two or three seconds 
Moore appeared, looking ghastly and deathlike m his pallor. 
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"You arc ill/ I said, when the first greeting was over. ‘You 
have been overstraining yourself You must really rest, or you 
will kill youiself ’ 

‘Yes, I must/ he replied, ‘and 1 think I shall It has been 
toilsome work But I think it was worth it, don’t you 

‘I low should I know I answered , ‘1 haven't seen it yet ’ 
‘Yes, >ou have/ he said, smiling in spite oi the pain that he 
must have been feeling 

I looked aioiind, bewildered I could see nothing but the 
same old room, and the strange girl sitting in an easy chair in 
the corner 

‘You are mysterious/ I said, wondering not finiy at his 
words, bill at the fact of his not having introduced me to the 
gill ‘Perhaps she is a niiisc,’ I thought, thinigh no nurse m all 
my experience had ever looked like that 

‘Wait a moment,' said Moore. I hen, turning to the girl, he 
spoke a little louder 

‘Mr (iladstone must be getting old now,’ he said 
Again those clear, distinct, delicate rones, as the answer 
came, 

‘I ighty last birthdav 

I saw It all now I hat beautiful, lads like girl, that had 
ushered me into the room, whom I had taken for his wife, 
was an automaton ’ That doli-hke expression was due to the 
fact that she a doll I wis utieily astounded, and felt as if 
I were dreaming. The impossible had taken plate Moore sat 
b>, enjoying my bewilderment, for a moment his weakness 
left him 

‘Watch,’ he said 

ome here,' he said to the automaton 
The ladv arose, aftCi one second of appaicnt indecision, 
and approached him 

‘Let me intiodiice to you Dr Phillips,’ he said 
I he ladv smiled approval, (lo this dav I have never under- 
stood how Moore had managed to produce that smile that 
fatal, monotonous, fascinating smile ) 

‘Dr Phillips, Miss Amelia Biooke.’ 

1 he lady bowed, ancf extended her hand 
‘I am most happy to meet one of whom I have so often 
heard,’ she said. 

C ould It be a reality ? I felt more and more staggered. The 
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lady stood perfectly still, her hands clasped before her. This 
fair creature not of flesh and blood ^ Impossible’ 

‘You may go,’ said Moore 

The thing moved back to her place, and sat down 
‘What do > ou think of her he said aloud 
Before answering, I looked round to see where she was 
‘Don’t mind,’ he said, laughing, ‘she can’t hear 1 often 
have that feeling myself You may discuss her as you please, 
and she won’t be offended She has one merit other women 
haven’t, she is not touchy , but she has a failing the best of 
them have nor, she can’t blush On the whole, however, I 
prefer her ’ 

‘I am still almost incredulous,’ I replied, ‘indeed, until I 
have dissected hei, and found pullevs instead of a livci, and 
eccentrics instead of a spleen, I shall hardly believe she isn’t a 
woman in realitv ’ 

‘You can easily do so,’ he said ‘( onie here, Amelia ’ 

1 he creature rose, and came forw ird 
‘Let Dr Phillips see your arm, he said 

The lady showed me her arm, ind turned up htr slctve It 
did not need a moment s inspection to show me that this was 
not an arm of flesh and blood VC hit it ictually w is made of 
Moort would not tell me 

‘Better than Madame fussaud’s, isn’t it he said 
‘Much better,’ I replied ‘Might deceive invom but i 
doctor ’ 

Passing my hand down to her wrist, I noted an e\ ictl> 
moving pulse So wonderfully was the human pulse imitated, 
that 1 believe anybody but one, like myself, trained to accurate 
discrimination, would have been deluded I could not refrain 
from expressing mv admiration 

‘Yes,’ said xMoore, ‘she will often have her arms bare, and 
there may be a good deal of hand-pressing and that sort of 
thing, so that J thought I ought to have everything right/ 

‘Does her heart beat too I asked 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I wanted the space for other mechanism, so 
she has to do without a hcait altogether Besides,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘1 wanted her to be a Society lady ’ 

‘The thing will be worth thousands to you,’ 1 said, when 1 
had finished the examination of the creature's cutaneous 
covering. ‘It is uncanny enough, and I can’t say 1 like it, but it 
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will draw. What a pity Barnum has gone* He would have 
given you a million dollars for it.’ 

Moore rose angrily. 

‘Do you think I will sell my own life-power for money he 
cried. ‘That thing has cost me at least ten years of my life> and 
she shall never be exhibited like a two-headed nightingale, or 
a creature with its legs growing out of its pockets’ She shall 
walk drawing-rooms like a lady, or I will break her to pieces 
myself’’ 

*My dear fellow,’ 1 said, ‘you are <ner-excited and ill. 
Surely sou cannot know what you are saying 

‘1 know well enough,' he answered doggedly. ‘1 have made 
a lady, vou can't deny it, and a lady she shall be ’ 

‘You have made a marionette,’ 1 said, ‘a very wonderful 
marionette, but nothing more Never mind,’ I went on, seeing 
him getting more passionate, ‘all in good time. Por the present 
you must rest and he still ’ 

‘Phillips,’ he >aid, all the force of his charactei coming out 
in his face, ‘I am determined that she shall be the beauty of 
the season She shall eclipse them all, 1 tell \ou What arc they 
but dolls And she is more than a <ioll, she is Me I have 
breathed into her myself, and she all but lives, she understands 
and knoNss’ C ome, promise me you will not betray me’’ 

‘C')f course 1 will not,’ I said, ‘but vou must give up this 
mad scheme ( onsidei, as an automaton she will make you 
for life, as a ladv she will be found out m five minutes, and 
you will be laughed at Por your own sake pause’’ 

‘1 isten,’ he said hor^^clv, all the veins m his forehead stand- 
ing out like cords I saw then how his own creation had 
possessed him till ht' was no longer master of himself 

‘listen,’ he repeated ‘You call her an lutomaton 1 tell you 
she IS alive Sec’’ 

He called the thing to him 

‘Amelia,’ he said, ‘I have made you, and you are mine. Are 
vou grateful 

The creature smiled the one smile she possessed, which 
she had, as 1 knew afterwards, for prince or peasant, man or 
maid. 

‘1 can never foiget what 1 owe you,’ she replied 
‘Kiss me then,’ he said. 

The thing bent down and kissed him obediently. 
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‘You see,' he cried , ‘is that an automaton ?' 

1 felt sick and disgusted 1 was already beginning to feel that 
hatred of this creature which afterwards filled me to 
overflowing 

‘No,’ 1 said, ‘she is no automaton for you ’ 

‘Then,’ he replied, ignoring the implication of iny words, 
‘will you introduce her to Society as a lady 

‘Nc\er*’ I answered ‘Moore, you are beside yourself ' 

‘Very well,' he rejc^ined, ‘I will hnd somebody to do it 
instead Remember, you have promised nor to betray me, or 
to breathe a syllable of all this to an>one ' 

Things had evidently gone far As a doctor, I knew well 
how the constant brooding on a fixed idea often unhinges the 
strongest brain, bur 1 confess that never in all mv experience 
had I seen anything like this It seemed to me like a possession 
of the devil VC'ould to Ciod the accursed automaton were 
burnt to ashes, or had never been made’ Again and again 1 
wished I had never uttered the thoughtless wtirds which had 
set all this in motion But it was useless crying over the 
irremediable past Something must be done, and done qmckl>, 
or poor Moore would make himself the laughing stock of all 
London 

‘Arthur,’ I said, ‘vou must take a little tune to rest before 
you do an> thing \oui physical nature is completely over 
wrought Take my advice, and go to bed ’ 

‘Will >ou help nic he said obstinatcK 
‘No,’ 1 inswertd, losing patience at his confirmed stupidit) 
‘Then,’ he said, ‘I give ’ \X hat he would havt addeef 
remains a secret, f(jr at that moment his strength, tried too 
long, gave way, and he fell at mv feet in a swoon 

borgctting everything, save only that he vvis mv fneiui, and 
that he was helpless, 1 applied the usual restoratives, and soon 
brought him round I then rang the bell , a woman appeared 
‘Your master is ill,’ I said ‘Help me to put him to bed ’ 

I he woman was a rough and rathci dirty creature, wiihoui 
a trace of beauiv m her. but she applied herself with alacrity 
to the task ^Xe srion had poor Moore comfortably Iving in 
bed, I gave the woman the proper directions, and kft, promis 
ing to call again m the morning. 

During all this time the automaton had remained motionless 
m the corner I afterwards ascertained that Moore had con 
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cealed her more extraordinary powers from the other immates 
of the house, thinking they would be frightened , only letting 
them fancy she was a doll of the kind of Mr Maskelyne’s 
Psycho. She had made no motion to assist her maker, ‘grateful’ 
as she was to him. I noted this with a sort of angry 
satisfaction. 

‘Moore,* I thought, ‘said he preferred her to other women, 
on the whole / prefer the ugliest and dirtiest of them all to 
that beautiful bur unfeeling creature.’ 

In a week care, and his own indomitable energy, restored 
Moore to something that did for health He rose from his bed 
silent, impenetrable He thanked me for my attention in polite 
terms, too polite, I thought, for the hiend of so man> years. 
Of his purpose, not a word Had he forgotten it ^ Alas, no* 

II there is anv quality on which, more than on others, I 
fancy 1 have a right to plume myself, it is that of a firm will. 
What else, indeed, than an unfim^hing resolution could have 
brought me thiough the innumerable difficulties and struggles 
of m> early life to the position I iHcupy at present^ My 
enemies, indeed, have called me obstinate, but no one, not 
even a ^ai icatiinst, has tver represented me as flabby and 
pliable Strong-willed 1 know I am, 1 ha\e proved il over and 
over again and vet there v\as one man before whom I was as 
wax, 01 as one of his own automata That man was Arthur 
Moore Years have gone bv sukc ht died, \et such is the spell 
his very memory casts over me that 1 feel even now that were 
he to eomc again and tempt me 1 should vield again, and yield 
almost willingly I ct those sneer who li ive never been tried as 
I was, who have never met the man of adamant, the King of 
Men, and who fancy themselves strong because rhe> have 
alw lys lived among the weak 

Shortly after his recovers, Moore called on me. There was 
a look of fixed resolve upon his face before which 1 quailed. Il 
was the look of the monomaniac, that look whnh onlv comes 
after long brooding upon one idea. 

‘For the present she is perfect,* he said. ‘I have taught her 
French - drawing room French, I mean and three songs. She 
can enter a room, bow, smile, and dance. If with these 
accomplishments she can’t oust the other dolls and turn them 
green with lea lousy for one season, I am much surprised. 
Now will you help me ?’ 
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*No,’ I said. I was still struggling with the omnipotence of 
his will. 

‘You shall/ he replied. ‘Others would do it if you refused; 
but It is my whim that you shall be the one to share my glory. 
Oh, what a time we shall have - how we shall laugh when we 
see It all, and think what fools men are** 

Again 1 tried to enter a feeble protest, but he overbore me 
You ask how I cannot tell One thing 1 know, that if the 
thing w'ere to happen again 1 should yield again C all it magic, 
call it the force of personality, call it anything you like, but it 
overbore me I yielded, I promised my assistance We sat like 
two mischief-making children far into the small hours of the 
night, plotting how we could carry out the plan best, and 
arranging every detail so as to assure success and evade 
detection Excuses and palliations coursed in undercurrents 
through my mind I was a scientist, conducting a psychological 
experiment I was a mere toy maker, introducing into the 
w^orlcl a rather elaborate toy 1 was a Maskelyne, exposing the 
spiritualists But on the whole I gave little heed to these 
thoughts Moore had enslaved me, body and mind, I was 
carried awiv in a kind of drunken enthusiasm, and almost as 
feverishly excited as Moore himself Nothing would now have 
stopped me V^ould hrankenstein have paused the very houi 
before his creature took lifc^ As for Moore, I believe he 
would have gone on with his designs in the very midst of the 
thunders of the Judgment I>a\ itself 

Why should I linger over the early triumphs of our Phan 
tasm ^ I was a fashionable doctor I brought Miss Amelia 
Brooke our as a niece of mine The C ountess of I orimcr, one 
of my patients, undertook to pilot her through the first shoals 
of real life Never shall I forget that first evening Scarcely had 
she entered the room it was at lady Vandekur’s when the 
eyes of all seemed, as if bv magic, to be turned towards her 
Exquisitely dressed, with a proud demeanour, with the step of 
a queen, she swept into the ball-room She was my niece, I 
ought to have been proud of her, bur I hated her with an 
intense loathing Moore could do much with me, but he could 
not make me like this creature. Yet I was bound ;n nature to 
do all I could for her. 

‘Who is she said young Harry Bunon to me. ‘By Jove, she 
looks like a born queen/ 
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‘You flatter me,* 1 replied ‘She is my meet. Good God/ I 
went on to myself, ‘would that she were a born anything, 
instead of a made doll ’’ 

‘Oh/ rejoined Burton, ‘lucky min that you are* Introduce 
me, will YOU 

‘With pleasure,’ 1 answered 

I took him up and introduced him During the ceremony I 
watched the ercaturc carefully No, there was no doubt about 
It Such acting would deceivt the Master of the C eremomes in 
the court oi I ouis XIV himself bvery motion, every word, 
was exactly as it should be How on earth had Moore managed 
If ^ I was almost deceived myself C ould this be after all a real 
creature of flesh and blood, substituted for the Phantasm ^ 
No, that detestable, beautiful smile was there - a smile which 
no woman ever wore, vet which none the less would be the 
bane ol more than one man’s existence 

Harrv Burton danced manv dances with h<T that night. 
When It closed, he was head over ears in love 

‘Phillips,’ he said in a brief interval, ‘she is divine ’ 

‘Devilish, rather/ 1 thought ‘Yes,’ I said aloud, ‘I think she 
IS good looking ’ 

'Ciood looking*’ he cried ‘What arc all these painted dolls 
to hei ^ J hev have nothing to sav tor themselves, they arc 
mere bundles of conventionality , but <hc she is all soul ’ 

‘M\ boy,’ 1 said warningly, ‘vou arc evidently all heart Be 
careful. Don’t do anything rash Dance with her, talk to her - 
do anything but fall m lc)\e with her ’ 

‘Who talked of falling in love^’ he said, astonished at my 
earnestness ‘1 said nothing but that she was the hnesf girl in 
the room, and so she is, by Jove*’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ I said, ‘ir doesn’t follow that she’s worth 
falling in love with Many a person look^^ all right, that’s 
unsound within ’ 

‘Why, here you arc running down vour own niece*' 

‘Not running her down, meiely WMrnmg vou Besides,' I 
added smiling, ‘she’s only my niece by marriage ’ 

At this moment a new dance began, and Burton ran oft to 
claim his partner 1 lemained, absorbed in nor very pleasant 
reflections Things were getting involved already Moore had 
only told me he was making a woman , I had never calculated 
that he would make a coquette. What would come of it? 1 sat 
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and watched her as she danced, dancing beautifully but a little 
mechanically, I thought, saying always the right things, answer- 
ing questions always in the same way, and wearing at pretty 
regular intervals the same detestable smile If I hated her 
before, 1 hated her tenfold now I would speak to Moore, and 
put an end to it A sudden cold - ordered to the South of 
France - and never let her come back. Good heavens, this 
creature never had a cold, neser had a headache, never felt 
out of sorts set Moore said he had made a woman * 

Slowly the evening dragged to its close - the most wean 
some evening I had ever spent T he creature did nor seem to 
tire, one dance or twenty was the same to her The monot(my 
of It all became at length intolerable to me At the earliest 
decent opportunity 1 took my leive 

Moore had never been a Societv man I ven to witness his 
own triumph he had refused to be drawn out of his retirement 
Perhaps indeed he was afriid that his nerves might prove 
unequal to the strain of watching the creature that he had 
made rivalling the creatures th It God - ind the milliner hid 
made, perhaps he feared he might be tempted to betrav all At 
anv rite he staved iway , and it was with i feverish eagerness 
that he waited for the storv of her successes from my lips 

‘How did it all go off^’ he said anxiously, as I midt mv 
promised call to tell him 

‘As an experiment, verv well,’ 1 answered * 1 here was no 
hitch, no failure I he success was onlv too monotonous 
Human beings sometimes pur their foot in it, she never 
Would to (i<^d she might show now and then a little proneness 
to error 

‘You arc queer,’ Moore answered ‘VC'hy should you grudge 
her her victories 

‘Arthur,’ I said, ‘the joke has gone quite lar enough Put a 
stop to It VChy go further^ Think of the chances of detection 
- no, think of the far worse chances of success’ C an’t you sec 
that the more skilful the deception the more dangerous v\ ill its 
consequences be ^ Already more than one young fellow has 
fallen head over ears in love with her It is horrible to think 
of’* 

‘The fools’* he said, with a rather cynical smile. *rhat is 
)ust the way with young fellows ~ never looking below the 
surface, looking only ar the face. Why, Phillips, if they arc 
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taken in in that way they deserve to be taken in* / shall do 
nothing/ 

He fixed his eyes upon me in conscious power. He knew 
that I could not resist him. Weakly, but inevitabl), I gave 
way 1 should do so again, with all the consequences as clearly 
before me as they arc now 

So the thing went on, new developments constantly arising. 
I shall not stay to repeat them 1 he story is too painful to me, 
It IS the story of mv own insensate follv> and I do not care to 
dwell upon it I hasten to the fatal ending 

Among the many deserters from the shrines of other god* 
desses, who thronged to pay their court to this new and 
stiange divinity, two seemed to hold the divided first place m 
her favour One was rny voung frund, Harrv Burton, the 
other w \s handsome, impulsive, universally liked Dicky 
Caldtr Thtse two had been firm friends before, in spite of 
the fact that thc> had often flirted with the same girl But it 
w IS impossible for two voung fellows ti) love Amelia and 
continue to love each other I watched the gradual change of 
thtir affection into distrust, lealousv, and hate, first with 
unuttciable sorrow, ind then with 1 sou of fatalistic shame 
It w IS mv fault, certainly, I could nor hide that even from 
rnvself, hut I seemed to be hound to go on in the p.ith I had 
begun committed to 1 course which knew no turning Did I 
hesitate ^ A glance from Moore’s commanding eves impelled 
me cniwird I repeat it, 1 im a stiong willed man, but Mcusre 
was the stronger 

lo do Amelia lusiKe, she was rigidly impartial between 
Burton and C ilder hot both she had the same silvery tones, 
tor both the same fascinating smile lo both, if they asked the 
same questions, she returned identicallv the same answ'crs To 
both she sang the same songs, with the crescendo in the same 
passages, and both, at the conclusion of the songs, received 
the same languishing, n resistible smile over the right shoulder, 
which made them her slaves on rhe spot 

At times the irony of the situation overcame me, and 1 
could nor restrain a laugh ‘Philosophers look forward to the 
time when men shall have automata as their slaves, but here 
are two young fools m willing, absurd slavery to an automa- 
ton, who bends them to her will as she pleases. Her will* I 
suppose she has no will, bur she looks uncommonly like it. 
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Let us tall It capnce, then.’ Then I would go off into a reverie. 
‘Are we all automata ^ Are we all mere chess-men on the 
board of life, moved hither and thither b> a fate we cannot 
control^ Well, d we are, then Amelia is the queen, and Burton 
and Calder are two knights of opposing colours ’ 

One evening, a curious incicient happened Burton and 
Calder were as usual basking in the rays ot rhtir divinity, 
when by some misthante Amelia’s brooch tell to the ground 
Both the swains stooped to pick it up, but Burton was 
successful Delighted at his triumph over his rival, he solic- 
ited the honour of re fastening it Calder watched him with 
lealous eyes Suddenlv a clumsv pair of walt/ers, not looking 
where thev were going, camt hard into Burton I he 
brooch-pin was diiven deep into the fair throat of Amelia 
Burton started in horror, he began a savage oath, but stop 
ping in time he pulled out the pm Amelia had not utteied 
a sound 

Burton, speechless with dismay, was taking out his handkci 
chief to staunch the blood, Calder was holding the giil up as 
though she were fainting, a little crowd was gathering round 
them, when I, suddenlv recollecting myself, rushed m With 
the speed of lightning 1 whipped out my handkerchief and tied 
It round Amelia’s neck 

‘Stand back, all of you’’ I said in a tone of command bven 
Burton and C alder fell back a little 

Mv nieCe is very sensitive,’ I said ‘The hurt is not great, 
but It would be as well that she should go home at once ’ A 
terror had possessed me, in overmastering feai of detection 
held me as m a vice 

‘I assure you, uncle, that I am not hurt at all,’ said Anielii 

‘C.ome along,’ I said sternly 

1 hurried her off, finding just time to bid mv adieus to my 
hostess, and to console the dumbfounded Burton by saying 
there was no danger 

We drove, not home, but direct to Moore’s lodgings Hur 
riedly we went upstairs Moore was still up He seemed 
surprised to see us 

‘What do you want he said 

‘bools that we are,’ I answered. ‘Why, we were within a 
hair’s-breadth of detection. The creature cant bleed,* 

‘Why, what need has she to bleed ?’ he said. 
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‘Every need,’ I answered. ‘Doesn’t a girl bleed when a pm is 
driven a good inch into her throat 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

1 explained the circumstances, and how 1 hoped I had for 
this once staved off discovery. I had been )ust in rime 

‘No,’ he said, when I had finished ‘I never thought she 
would need to bleed. Strange that I should have forgotten 
that* They say that murderers always forget just one thing, 
just one little thing’ Bur they take pains to get rid of the 
blood, and I ought to take pains to have it there.’ 

‘Give It up, Moore,' I said. 

‘Clive it up* Never*’ he shouted ‘Cove it up lor a few drops 
of blood* Rather would I drain mv own veins into hers* 
Rathci go out and kill somebody What dues Mephistopheles 
say^ “Blooil is a very peculiar sort of juice ” Hut I will make 
If ’ 

Did I not know that no difhculries would deter him, that 
obstacles were m his eyes onl\ incentives to fuither effort^ If 
ever an> man was ignorant of the word impossible, Moore 
was that man 

Miss Brooke w'as ‘ill’ for a few weeks fiom ‘shock to the 
system ' At the end of that time I saw Moore again Ht and 
the Phantasm were in tlu room together He gave me \ pin. 

‘Prick her,' he said 

I obeyed, not unwillingly , and to my horror something very 
like bleeding began 

‘Yes,’ said Moore, ‘1 have done ir 1 hive looked up Shake- 
speare Do \ou icmembei what Shy lock says, to prove that a 
lew IS, after all, a man ^ “Hath not a Jew c>cs'^ hath nor a 
lew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affectums, passions^ 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed h> the same means, warmed and 
eooled by the same winter and summer, as a C hnstian is^ If 
you prick us, do we not hle'cd ^ if vou tickle us, do w^e not 
laugh ^ if vou poison u^, do we not die^” Now every one of 
these marks m> Amelia has, so I sa> she is a genuine w'oman. 
Why, if you tickle hei, she will laugh ’ 

‘No one is likely to tickle her,’ I said 

‘No, bur after our last experience it is well to be prepared 
for all emergencies.’ 

In this case, however, I did not make an experiment. 
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Moore’s word was enough It the treature’s smile was so 
detestable, what must her laugh be like ^ 

After her time of seclusion, Amelia again appeared in 
Society, and was again the cynosure of all eyes, chiefly, 
however, of the four owned b> Burton and Calder These 
latter had never ceased to make inquiries aftci her health 1 
had often wondered whether Burton had noticed that the 
scratch of the pin had drawn no blood, but his conduct 
afterwards set me at ease If he had seen it, he had probably 
thought that his Venus was too ethereal to bleed even the 
thinnest celestial ichor The infatuation of youth can account 
for or put up with anything At any rate, the young felUns 
admired her still, and Calder was equally possessed In \ain I 
assured them that she had no feeling, but this, though the 
literal truth, wis met with derisive incredulity, ind naturally I 
disliked to speak too often or too strongly against mv nitce 
Blood, after all, even Amelia’s manufactured blood, is thicker 
than water 

Thougli Amelia ccrtainlv could not feel, yet there was no 
doubt that in the future she would bleed if pricked, and I vvis 
free from anxiety on that score But there w is one th.ng 
which caused me considerable uneasiness She w is i girl of 
originality - indeed, I venture to think that there his nc\ti 
been a girl quite like her yet there was i sameness, in 
artificiality about her which puz/led and alarmed me To the 
same question she always and inevitably returned the same 
answer On topics of the day she alwavs had the simc 
opinion, expressed in the same words My rivil, Sir john 
Bolus, who didn’t like her for some reason or other, used to 
say that m her company he always felt as if talking to i vtr\ 
well-trained parrot She uttered her opinions as if thev hid 
been learnt verbatim from someone else Now there is nothing 
a true woman ought to do so frequently as to change her 
mind Everybody should hear from her lips something different 
from what everybody else hears It was on this point that I 
felt that Moore had failed, and it was from this that somehow 
or other 1 vaguely anticipated disaster My apprehensions 
were but too well founded 

The time drew near for C alder and Burton to declare 
themselves. I need not say that, closely as I watched the 
doings of Amelia, I was not present on these auspicious 
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occasions. But 1 can distinctly assert, nevertheless, from my 
knowledge of human nature, that the language of Calder, 
who came second, was almost precisely the same as that of 
Burton, who had the first chance. Hence it followed, with 
mathematical certainty, that Amelia’s reply would be the 
same to both Here was a pretiv predicament' What 1 had 
blamed in her was her unwomanly constancy, bur this very 
constancy had led as 1 was sure both a priori and Irom the 
happy faces of the two young men to a display of fickleness 
unparalleled in the whole history of womankind. Within an 
hour after accepting Burton the laithless creature accepted 
(alder in almost identically the same terms' 1 ven the most 
heartless of coquettes had surely nevci been guilty o\ such 
conduct as this 

All this, however, was for the present merely a plausible 
coniccture, based upon a more or less certain knowledge of 
character lo make sure of it, 1 determined to ask The result 
but too sadly confirmed my fears Burton w \s almost delirious 
with joy 

‘She is mine,’ he said, ‘and that beast ( aldtr \vas never m it 
with her To think that I should c\ei have been afraid of a 
cad like that 

I congratulated him as m duty bound and spent an hour 
with him which may have been pleasant to him, but beeame 
very tedious to me so diffieult was it to get him olf his one 
eternil topic and induce him to talk like 1 rational being At 
last, hi^wevci, I managed to e fleet m\ escape and made my 
way to ( alder He also received me very giaciouslv 

‘Old man,’ he said, ‘I have good news to tell >oii Amelia 
has just consented to be engaged to me ’ 

‘Indeed'’ 1 replied, ‘I am vciv pletsecl to hear it ^ ou are a 
happy man, Dick ' 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘h ippicT than I dcseive Bur what delights me 
ilmost as much as having won lui is that she never gave a 
thought to that Icllovv Burton If 1 had had .iiiv sense I must 
have seen that a girl like her could iicveT be taken m by a 
wretched fellow like him, bur somehow I managed to be 
jealous of him Well, /hat's all over, thank goodness. I rcMlly 
believe 1 shall get to like him now I’m sure he can do me no 
harm.’ 

And so the young fellow chattered on, cutting me to the 
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heart with almost every sentence that he uttered. What a 
dreadful awakening I was preparing for him* For of course 
the awdul truth must be told hini» that he and his rival had 
fallen in love w^ith a sham It would be an awkward moment 
for both of us Should 1 tell him now, and get it over ^ On the 
whole 1 preferred to put it off, and consult Moore hrst His 
fertile brain would suggest a way out of the difficulty Perhaps 
he would make a second automaton that would do for ont of 
the rival suitors, while the other kept to Amelia At any rate, I 
preferred to get his advice before acting He had made the 
Phantasm bleed, might he not get us out of this still more 
unpleasant position ^ 

I told him ot the new complication To my surprise he 
made light of it 

‘Well he said when I had finished m> recital 

‘Well I replied, ‘I should think that was enough ’ 

‘Why,' he said, ‘I can see nothing wonderful in that The 
wonder would be if they hadnt proposed to her Women 
have had offers before now 

‘But YOU can’t intend to let things go on as they are"’ I 
cried 

‘That’s exactly what I do intend,’ he inswcred ‘Why should 
I interfere 

‘But think of it for one moment,’ 1 said ‘Two men in love 
with the same automaton two men in the position of accepted 
lovers at fhc same moment* Think of even one man in that 
position* How awful it is whv, it is too drctdful to think 
of*’ 

‘Then 1 shan’t think of it,’ he answered ooll\ ‘M> clc,'r 
fellow, what is there so strange in it all ^ Men have been m 
love with stonedike women before this Men have given 
themselves up to heartless and soulless abstractions before 
this. Anyone who gets mv Amelia will get at an> 

rate, not a mere doll ’ 

The plain fact dawned on me that Moore’s extJ*aordinar> 
success had turned his brain He had put so much of himself 
into his automaton that he had positively begun to regard hci 
as a real living being, m whose veins flowed his own blood, in 
whose nostrils was his own breath fcve was not hiore trulv 
bone of Adam’s bone than this Amelia was part and parcel of 
Moore’s life There was a mysterious union between them 
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which gave me an uncanny feeling of sorcery. Could it be that 
by some unholy means Moore had succeeded m conveying 
some portion of his own life to this creature of his brain ^ I 
tried to dismiss the thought, for I am a man of science , yet it 
recurred agun and again 

Moore was monomaniac on this point , yet, strange to say, 
my conviction of his lunacy did not lessen the influence he 
had acquired over me His intellect was as keen, his will as 
powerful, as ever, and in spite of the utter monstrosity of his 
plans, and their inhuman cruelty, I lent myself to their fulfil- 
ment, and went desperately on to the bitter end Let me 
hasten to the final catastiophe 

Burton and ( alder were engaged lo Amelia It mav be 
casilv understood that now and then they came into collision 
Sometimes things looked strange to them ( alder once de 
nnndtd in explanation of his fiamee as to the frequency of 
Burton’s visits She gave him an account that satisfied him, 
and sealed it with a smik and a kiss that made him feel like a 
Nillain for c\tr doubting her People wondered at the confi 
donee with w'hich both the voiing men asserted chat they were 
iht fivonred suiior, and admired the daring skill with which 
Arneli 1 ph>ed off one against the other No one warned the 
young men, it w is none ot our business to interfere with 
them 1 nglish people do not care for meddling As for me, 
had I nor done enough b\ giving both of them a \ery plain 
piece of advice at the \ery outset, to which neither of them 
h id paid the slightest attention, beyond insinuaimg that I wa'^ 
leah^us of my own niecc ^ 

In such matters one young man is icmaikablv similar to 
another Their very modes of speech tend to become the 
siine In asking Amelii to fix the day, need it be wondered at 
that they used precisely the same terms as have been used by 
ill young men from the day when that nameless simor of 
‘pretty lane' promised to bu) the ring tor his beloved^ The 
result may be easily foreseen Amelia, by some hidden law of 
her being, for which not she but perhaps Moore was to 
blame, could not help fixing the same dav for both Had a 
third candidate appeared on the scene, she would have fixed 
the same day for him also 

When I had heard this last fatal denouement, 1 confess chat 
even Moore’s influence could not keep me from taking a step 
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on my own account I would not destroy Amelia, much as I 
hated her for the trouble she had caused me Something 
seemed to tell me that hei death would be the cerram death of 
Moore, whose life was bound up in hers as closely as the life 
of Jacob v\as bound up in that (»f Benjamin Bv some subtle 
process, ever> time danger thicarcned \melia, Moore’s spirits 
seemed to sink, every time she surmounted the danger his 
spirits rose again He had put hims< If into her 1 would not 
destroy her, but I went to C alder and I gave him a pretty 
plain hint as to the position of affairs between her and 
Burton He would not believe me 

‘If I thought she w as false,’ he said, i would stab htr where 
she stood, were it tt the very altar But it cannot be She has 
pledged herself to me, and mine she is’’ 

*l know It for a fact,’ 1 answered, that she has promised 10 
marry Burton on the 19th of february ’ 

* rhe twenty-ninth ’’ he cried ‘Whv, that is my dav, the dav 
on which she has promised to marrv me’’ 

‘Preciselv so,’ 1 said ‘>Xhat she means to do I don’t know ’ 
‘But I know what / mean to do,’ he answered gloornilv ‘I 
will have it out with her ’ 

‘No violence’’ 

‘None at all Don’t fear me Bv Ciod, what a heartless 
creature’ But it can’t be true You are deceiving me ’’ 

‘ 1 00 true But hnd our for voursclf ’ 

‘I took mv leave, tnd went home I did not micnd to see 
Moore, 1 knew rhe strange spell of his eves, and that even 
now I might be unable to resist his will 

1 afterwards ascertained what C alders plan wis He made 
no inquiry from Amelia, he simply went and begged her to 
pur off the day of his marriage a month, from the twenty 
ninth of hebruarv to the last of March She readily agreed He 
then went off to a shop he knew, and bought a sharp Spanish 
dagger 

The day of the marriage drew near, ind nearer bvery 
preparation was completed It was to be faslijonable St 
George’s was got ready in expectation of a large assemblage 
of people At length the eventful morning dawned, I was to 
give the bride way to Burton, as after the postponement of 
Caldcr’s wedding he was the only bridegroom left 111 the race 
Wc came out and stood before the altar. As I passed along I 
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noticed two figures in different parts of the building, both 
familiar to me. They were Moore and Calder. The former 
was untidy, evidently excited and restless. The latter was 
scrupulously neat, but he had a strangely determined look on 
his face. One hand was hidden under the breast of his frock- 
coat. 

The service proceeded, hancy a girl like this being told she 
was a daughter of Abraham, so long as she was not afraid 
with any ama/ement' (>ertainly a cooler, less perturbed daugh- 
ter of the patriarch I never saw She gave the responses in a 
clear, musical \oice lhe> came to the tatal question ‘Wilt 
thou have this man to be thv hii!»band^’ Before she could 
ans\\er ‘I will,' there was a sudden confusion, a man lushed 
forward, drew forth a dagger from his breast, and shouting 
‘You shall not’’ stabbed Amelia to the heart or rather 
through the left side of her bodice. She fell to the ground, 
striking her head heavily as she fell igainst the rail I here was 
a whin, a rush I he anti phonogiaph was broken 1 bent over 
her, and opened her dress to staunch the wound. Moore had 
made no proMsion for hei bleeding there As I drew out the 
dagger, it was followed bv a rush of sawdust 

In the confusion of the strange dl^cover^, no one noticed 
that a real death was taking place not twentv feet awav As 
the sexton was clearing out the chuich, be noticed a man 
asleep in one of the pews, leaning against a pillar He went up 
and touched him, but theie was no answer He shook him, 
but the man was as heedless as Baal li was Arthur Moore, 
and he was dead He had put his lite into his masterpiece, his 
wondciful toy was broken, and the coid of Moore's life was 
broken with it 

And as tor me, why, 1 am no longer a t.nhionable phvsician 
As 1 write, there are men aboiii me, who talk of me as a 
putient 
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America, too, had its range of pofmlat monthly illustrated 
magazines which flourished tn the decades either side of the 
dawn of the twentieth century. Harper’s Monrhly, The ( en 
tury, Scribner’s and McClure's Magazine were just four that 
sold extremely well m America and also published special 
English editions. These publications similarly developed then 
own excellent illustrators including Howard Pyle, Maurice 
Griffenhagen, Rollin Kirby, Andre Castaigne ami Tredeink 
Dorr Steele - Ameruas pre-eminent interpreter iff Sherlock 
Holme<i /\ similar hand of prolific and adaptable ivriter^ kept 
these publications supplied with stories, including llarlc (hen 
Cummins irSs9-i9M) whose work is to be found in all of the 
magazines I have listed 

Cummins, who lived in Boston, Massachusetts, wrote a 
wide range of fantasy tales from such out-and-out ghost 
stories as The Fool and His Joke to the ingenious \cieme 
hction yarn of The Space Annihilaror. A selection of his be^t 
short stones, rather curiously entitled WeKh Rarebit laics, 
was issued by the Ihe Mutual Book Company in his native 
Boston tn 1901, and is now something of a rarity. The Man 
Who Made A Man which Cummins contnhuted to McClure’s 
Magazine tn December 1901, is a curious little story in which 
a certain Professor Holbrok creates a man and animates him 
by electricity. But it is the inevitable end of ihe creature that 
provides the reader with a puzzle - for just how or by whom 
was It destroyed . 
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When Professor Aloysiiis Holbrok resigned his chair as head 
of the department of Synthetic Chemistry in one of the famous 
American colleges his friends wondered; for they well knew 
that his greatest pleasure in life lay in original investigations. 
When two weeks later the papers stated that the learned 
chemist had been taken to the Rathborn Asylum for the 
Insane, wonder changed to inordinate curiosity. 

Although nothing dehnitc was published in the papers, 
there were hints of strange things which had taken place in 
the private laboratory on Brimmer Street , and before long a 
story was current that, as a result of dabbling m the mysteries 
of psychology, a man hail been killed while undergoing one of 
IVofessor Holbrok’s experiments. 

It IS to clear up this mystery and to refute the charges of 
murder that 1, who served for ten years as his assistant, am 
about to write this account, which, to the best of m\ knowl- 
edge and belief, contains the facts of the case 

I had noticed for the year previous that Professor Holbrok 
was much preoccupied, but 1 knew that he was working over 
some new expenment. Man> times when 1 came to his door at 
hve o’clock to clean up as usual for the next day, I found a 
notice pinned on the door telling me that he was in the midst 
of important w'ork and would not need me again thtr day. I 
thought nothing about n at the time, for when he was 
expel imentmg with Dr Bicknell, performing operations with 
hypnotism instead of anxstheiics, there were weeks at a rime 
when I was not allowed even a glimpse of the inside of the 
laboratories C')ne clav, however, as I tame in to report, the 
professor called me aside and told me that he wanted to have 
a talk w ifh me 

on know, hredenck,’ he began, ‘that 1 have been working 
and cxpcTimentmg tor a long time on a newv prtibiem, and 1 have 
nor told you or anyone else the object of mv toil. Hut now I have 
come to a point w here I must take some one into mv confidence 
1 need an assistant , and 1 know of no one I can trust more than 
you, who have been with me now nearly a dozen years.' 

I was naturally flairered. 

iTcdenck,' he continueci, rising and placing his hand on 
my shoulder, ‘this experiment is the greatest one of my life. I 
am going to do what has never been done in the history of the 
world, except by Ciod himself - 1 am going to make a manV 
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I did not realize at first what he meant 1 was startled, not 
only by his v,i\d statement, but also by the intense tone m 
which he had spoken. 

‘You do not understand,' he said, ‘but let me explain You 
know enough chemistry to realize that everything - water, air, 
food, all things which we use in ever> day life - are merely 
combinations of certain simple elements As you have seen 
me, by means of an electric current, decompose a jar of pure 
water into its two component parts, - two molecules of 
hydrogen to everv molecule of oxygen - so sou can bring 
these same elements together in the gaseous state , and if the 
correct proportions are observed, when an electric spark or 
flame is brought into contact with the mixture, you will 
obtain again the liquid water This is onl\ a simple case, but 
the chemical laws which govern it hold eqmlly well for every 
known substance found m nature There are only about 
seventv five known elements, and of these less than thirty 
compose the majority of the things found in every day life 

‘During the last six months I have been working with thtse 
elements, making different substances I have taken \ piece of 
wood, decomposed it with acids, analysed it quantitatively 
and qualitatively, finding the proportions in which its elements 
were combined Then 1 have taken similar elements, brought 
them together in the same proportions, and I have produced a 
piece of wood so natural yc^u would have sworn it grew upon 
a tree 

‘I have been analysing and then making again every common 
thing which you sec in nature, bur I wis only practising 1 
have had an end in view Tmallv, I took a luimin body which 
I obtained from Dr Bicknell, at the medical college, and I 
analysed the flesh, the bones, the blood, in short, everv pan of 
It What did I find^ Of that body, weighing pounds, io6 
pounds was nothing but water, pure water, such is you may 
draw at the tap over yonder And the blood which in the 
man's life had gone coursing through his veins, bringing 
nourishment to tvery part what was that> Nothing but a 
serum filled with little cellular red corpuscles, which, in their 
turn, were only combinations of carbon, oxygen, sulphur, and 
a few other simple elements 

‘I have taken the sternum bone from a dead man's chest, 
analysed it, then brought together similar elements, placed 
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them jn a mould, and I have produced a bone which was just 
as real as the one with which 1 started. There were only two 
things in nature which I could not reproduce. One was starch, 
that substance whose analysis has defied chemists of all ages, 
the other was flesh Though I have analysed bits of if carefully, 
when I have brought together again those elementary parts 
flesh would not form 

‘C.hemists all over the woild have been able to resolve the 
flesh into protcids, the awesome proteids, as they are called. 
They form the principal solids of the muscular, nervous, and 
granular tissues the serum of the blood and of Ivmph But no 
man on earth except myself has ever been able to create a 
proteid They have missed the whole set ret because they have 
been working at 01 dinar) temperatures Just as the drop of 
water will not form from its two gases at 4,500 degrees Fah , 
nor at its owm lower explosion tempciaiure, unless the spark 
be added, so will protoplasm nor form except under certain 
tlecfric and thermal conditions 

‘For the last two months I have been working on these lines 
alone, varying my temperatures from the extreme cold pro- 
duced by liquid air, to the intense heat of the compound 
blow pipe, and 1 have been repaid A fortnight ago 1 discov- 
ered how it was that I had erred, and since then 1 have 
succeeded in everything I hi\c tried I have formed the pro- 
reids, the fats, and the carbohvdiares which go to make up 
piofoplasni, and with these for my solid foundations, I haye 
inide every minute and vompiicated organ of the bodv I have 
done more than rhat I Invc put these component parts 
together, and now behold what I have made 

He lifted a sheet, which was thrown over a heap of some- 
thing on the table, ind 1 stirted back with i strange mixture 
i>f awe and horror, for, stretched out on rhat marble slab, lav 
a naked bodv, which, if it had never been a man, living and 
breathing, as I lived and breathed, then I would have sworn I 
dreamed 

I he thoughts which began to come into mv mind probably 
showed in my face, for the professor said ‘You doubt ^ You 
think that I have lost my reason, and this thing is some man I 
have killed Well, I do not blame you A year tgo I myself 
would have scoffed at the very idea of creating such a man 
But you shall see, you shall be convinced, for in the next part 
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of the experiment 1 must have your help. I will show you how 
I have made this man, or I will make another before your 
eyes. Then you and I, we will go further, we will do what no 
one but God has ever done before - we will make that inert 
mass a living miUi ' 

The horror ot the thing began to leave me, lor 1 was 
tascinated b> what he said, and I began to leel the same spirit 
with which he was inspired 

He took me into his private laboratory, and before my e>es, 
with onl> the contents of a few re agent bottles, a blowpipe, 
and an electric batters , he made a mass of human flesh I w'lll 
not give vou the formula, neither will 1 tell you in detail how 
It was done Ciod forbid that any other man should see what 1 
saw afterwards 

‘Now, all that remains is the hnal experiment, and that 
with your help 1 propose making to night,’ said the Piotcssor 
‘What we have to do is as much of a riddle to me as it is to 
vou It IS purely and simply an experiment I am going to pass 
through that lifeless clav the same current of electricity which, 
if sent through a living man, would produce death Of couise, 
with a man who had died from the giving out of some vital 
function 1 could not hope to succeed, but the organs of this 
man which I have made arc in a perfectly healthy condition It 
IS my hope, therefore, that the current whith would destroy a 
living man will bring this thing to life ’ 

We bore that naked body, not a corpse, and yet so teiribly 
like, into the electric laboratory, and laid it on i slab of slate 
Just at the base of its brain we scraped a litth birt spot nor 
larger than a pea, and, as 1 live, a drop of blood oo/ed out 
On the right wrist, just over the pulst we made another 
abrasion, and to these spots we brought the positive ind 
negative wires from off the nmns of the street curient 
outsidt 

I held the two bare iinmsulattd bits of copper eUise to the 
flesh. Professor Holbrok switehe*d into circuit 1,000 volts of 
electricity, and then before our starting eyes that ihmg which 
was only a mass of chemical compounds hdamc a man 

A convulsive twitching brought the body almost into a 
sitting position, then the mouth opened and there burst forth 
from the lips a groan 

1 have been in the midst of battles, and I have seen men 
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dying dll around me, torn to ribbons by shot and shell, and I 
have not flinched, but when I tore the wires from that 
writhing, groaning shape, and saw its chest begin to heave 
with spasmodic breathing, I fainted 
When I came to myself I was lying half across the slab of 
slate, and the room was filled with a sickening stench, an 
odour of burning flesh I lookid for the writhing form which I 
had last seen on the table, but those wires, with their deadly 
current, which I tried to tear away as I fainted, must have 
been directed back by a Higher Hand, toi there remained on 
the slab onh a charred ind cinder like mass 
And the man who had made a man could nor explain, for 
he w IS crawling about on the floor, counting the nails in the 
boards and laughing wildly 
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Leonard Merriik {i864~i9fS\ the author of this next story, 
had a more personal reason than most writers to have been 
inspired to create a piece of fiction on the theme of Pranken 
stein - for during his lareer as an actor he had briefly 
appeared in a stage version of Mary Shelley^s novel playing 
the experimenter's assistant Merrick, who uas aitually horn 
Leonard Miller in Belsize Park, london had to cut short his 
education ichen his father suffered severe financial problems 
He was sent to South Africa, where he worked in a solicitor's 
office for tu o years and nearly died of camp fever Returning 
to London, he was already stage struck and managed to 
obtain a job tilth a repertory company uho toured Ingland 
playing 'sensational melodramas' in the major touns and 
cities It was while he was appearing as an actor that he 
changed his surname to Merrick, and continued to use this 
when, two years later, he abandoned the stage for writing 
Merrick later produced a string of successful plays and 
novels, several of iihuh uere based on his theatrical experi 
ernes, including The Actor Manager and While Pans 

Laughed (i^iS) Lhe theatre was also the setting for a number 
of his most ingenious short stories like \ rankcnstcin II concern 
ing a young playwright and the script which becomes hts 
monster li G Wells was a great admirer of Merrick, writing 
in a critique of his work. He stands for something that has 
not been done in fiction before, and he has done it so well 
that he must necessarily become a type in emr memories ' 
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1 was at the Throne Theatre to sec Orlando Lightfoot’s 
comedy, hntering the buffet* in the hrst interval, I met Orlando 
1 ightfoot 

Tfallo, old man’' 1 said ‘(congratulations in large 
quantities ’ 

‘ I hanks,’ said the new dramatist. ‘Ha\c you seen it 
before 

‘No, bur I saw in the papers that it was an “emphatic 
success " How beautiful Hsr Millar is in the part’' 

We induced one of the personages behind the bar to notice 
that wc were present, and removed 0111 glasses to a table 
Orlando sighed heavily 

‘What’s Your trouble I inquired 

‘My “emphatic success/" he said ‘But it's too long a talc 
to fell you now 1 suppose vou want to see the second act 
fhe \ mdictiveness with which he pronounced the last tw'o 
woids was staithng. I stared 11 him ‘Mv dear Orlando I 
began, but he cut me short 

‘C ill me “f rankenstem"’' he groaned ‘like hrankenstcin, 
I've constructed a monstei that’s destroMiig me Before I 
created this accursed comedv I was a happy man ' 

‘It must have been a very long while before,' I said ‘W'hen I 
had the misfortune to share your rooms, vou used to remark 
lasuallv at bieakfast that you wished von were dead ’ 

‘Anyoiu is liable to expiess dissatisfaction in moments, but 
on the whole 1 was cheerful and buovant, cspeciailv when vou 
were out,’ he insisted ‘1 fiequentlv hid as much as hvc 
pounds at the time I’m not boasting, vou know it\ true Five 
pounds at the time is prosperitv, if a fellow h isn't got a 
monster to support Sime I wrote the comedv, a hve-pound 
note has been as ephemeral as a postage stamp 1 pinched and 
pawned to start the monster in life. What it cost me in 
typewriting alone would have kept me for a month. It has 
gorged gold. It has devoured mv All And now, bv a culminat- 
ing stroke of diabolical malice, it's breaking mv heart.* 

‘ There’s nearly a quarter of an hour before the act,' I said 
‘(hvc me a cigarette and the story I want one badly, an 
appreciative editor is eager to send a cheque ’ 

‘Halves ?' asked the author of the ‘emphatic success ’ 
‘Halves,’ 1 agreed. 

‘Well,’ said Orlando, ‘the dcvsl tempted me in the pit of the 
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Vaudeville one night. Elsie Millar was in the cast, she had 
very little to do, but, as usual, she did it exquisitely. 1 had 
always admired her, wished I knew her, and that night 1 
thought, “By Jove, wouldn’t I like to write a big part for her* 
Wouldn’t she make a hit if she only got the chance *“ I came 
out alter the performance imagining her in the sort of part 
she’s playing in the monster A plot was beginning to put its 
head round the corner, and I wandered out of the Strand on 
to the Embankment trying to get hold of it The Embankment 
was deserted, and the ri\cr -’ 

*Yes,’ I said ‘Cut that kind of thing - I can put it in w^hen 1 
do the writing. 1 don’t want to miss any of the second act ’ 

‘Well, I went to bed about three o’clock with a plot that 
enraptured me When I woke up and saw it m the daylight, ii 
didn’t look quite so fetching - as is the wa^ of plots et cetera, 
still, It had good features, if it wasn’t a Venus, ind I curled its 
hair, and titivafeci it genetally, till it was fascinating again. 
The dialogue was the most interesting work especialh the 
love scene, 1 enjoyed that It was like making love to a nice 
girl myself, and sa\ing the right things at the time instead (T 
thinking of ’em afterwards I ought to hive been turning out 
stuff for the papers, but I let them slide, and at last the pliy 
was finished It sounds as rapid as filling your pipe, told like 
this, when you do the story you should stress the alternate 
ups and downs of the business the nights when I wrote 
epigrams and felt like Pinero, and the mornings when I read 
’em and felt like cutting mv throat Don’t forget thn It's 
real ’ 

‘I’ll remembei,’ I said i’ll have a parigraph on it ’ 

‘Well, I had two copies of the thing typewritten at Miss 
Becks’s, in Rupert Street, and pretty they were, tied up with 
pink bows - till I put in all the improvements I had thought of 
after 1 posted to her The improvements I had thought of after 
I posted to her made such a mess of the copies that 1 had to 
have two more typewritten However, I couldn’t pretend she 
was dear, and I paid and looked pleasant Ciuiielessly, I 
imagined my expenses were over 

‘Sonny, they were )ust beginning* Miss Becks’s bill was 
only the preface. A man who knew the ropes told me 1 should 
be a fool to have the scrip hawked about before it had been 
copyrighted. “How do you do it^“ I said. “Oh,” he said, “it’s 
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very easy. You give a private performance of the piece in a 
building licensed for public entertainments There are a few 
details to be observed.” When I grasped the details I knew I 
had committed a reckless extravagance in writing a play 1 
examined my belongings, and doubted if they would run to 
luxuries like this Still I had t^onstructed the monster, and it 
had its claims I did my duty by it 

‘I hired a hall in Walthamstow for an afternoon I invented 
two columns of hashions for Men to pay for the hall in 
Walthamstow Whipping a tired brain, I invented them - and 
then they fetched eighieenpence short of the rent I posted one 
of the nice, clean copies of the monster to the I ord Chamber- 
lain to lead / didn’t want him to read it - especially since I 
had learnt the compliment was to cost me guineas - but that 
was one of the "details to be observed ” I had to pawn m\ 
watch for rhe I ord Chamberlain And he didn’t even send the 
nKc clean copy hack he buried if in atchives More typewrit 
mg expenses’ After that I had to have rhe parts typewritten 
M> dress clothes paid lor the parts Fhcn 1 hid to advertise 
for artists to read them I got my "artists” cheap a half- 
crown a head, but mv watch chain went alter mv watch, and 
the monster began to attack m> library "Any more ‘details’^” 
I «isketl "One or two,” said the man, "vou must have a 
couple of plavbills printed, and don’t forget to register your 
ntlt ” Well, I won’t dwell on the drinks but b> the time I was 
through with the Wilrhamstow hall, and Stationers' Hall, the 
monster had left nothing in mv w irdrobe except a mackintosh, 
and hid eonsuniexi a complete set of lhaekeriy hound »n 
e ilf ’’ 

Orlando groaned again, and I murnuired wnipathy I also 
reminded him that the second aet must be di awing irmt 

'All right’’ he said tcstilv 'listen The monster was nevw 
my legal property it was about the onK property I did have 
now, but anvhow, the monster was mine 1 was informed that 
an ofhcial licence ft^r it would reach me m due course 
Admire m> next move’ An average intellect might have been 
shattered by rhe saenhees I had made for the beast, I was still 
brilliant. Did I send the thing to a theatre uninvited and wait 
six months to sec 11 expelled^ Not Orlando’ 1 reali7ed that I 
was an outsider 1 realized that I needed someone to take me 
in Llsie Millar was playing at the St James’s then She had 
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never heard of me, but I wrote to her, I said 1 had written a 
comedy with her in my mind, and that Td like her to read it 
before I offered it to a management.’ 

‘What tor >’ 

‘ “What for” ^ Because I thought she might be so enamoured 
ot her part that she'd move mountains to get the piece 
produced ’ 

‘Mv prolix friend,’ I said, M perfectly understand your 
inward reason, but what was the reason you gave to the 
lad> 

‘Oh’’ said Orlando, i borrowed trom a letter that I onte 
knew an actress received from a fulbblown dramatist, 1 wrote 
that 1 was “desirous of hearing whether she would care to 
play the part if an opportunitv^ arose ’* Suggestive^’ 

‘hor an amateur who had never been through a stage door 
It was consummate impudence,’ I admitted 'And she 
replied 

'She replied that she would be pleased to read the picsL if I 
sent It to her private address It departed to her, registered, 
the same day And 1 wish you wouldn't keep mteirupting mt’ 
Well, a fortnight went bv, a fortnight of suspense that I 
can’t describe to you ’ 

‘I don’t want you to describe it’’ I exclaimed, ‘hot heaven's 
sake, remember that the act ’ll be starting directly /7/ describe 
your feelings when I write the story 

‘If you don’t write it better than you listen to it, thert’s i 
poor show of a cheque,’ he complained ‘1 sav a fortnight 
went by Then she wrote that she had read my comedy and 
was “delighted with it ’ Look here' il you don’t undertake 
not to speak another word till I've hnished, I shan’t tell you 
any more Is it understood^’ 

1 nodded And for t spell Orlando had it all his own way 

‘She wrote that she was “delighted with it,” and asked me to 
call on her one day about halt past tour I could hardly 
believe my eyes Really, it looked as if the monster’^ rancour 
had worn itself out. I felt under towards the beast again, niv 
affection revived I said that it was like a monster in a fairy 
tale, transformed to a benevolent presence by the heroine. 1 
thought that a pretty idea, I hoped I should get a chance to 
mention it to Miss Millar when 1 went. 
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‘Of course, I meant to go the next afternoon - weather 
permitting - and I was so eager to see what sort of weather it 
was in the morning that 1 trembled when 1 pulled up the 
blind Thank Heaven* It was raining I breakfasted gratefully, 
and my only fear was that the sun might come out later on 
\ ortunatcly it didn’t The dri/zle continued, and all was well. 
By your idiotic expression it’s evident >ou*ve forgotten that 
the only decent garment remaining to me was a mackintosh 
My suit was socially impossible, if it had been a fine day I 
couldn’t have gone 

‘She lives with hci mother in a top fiit in ( hclsca When 1 
was shown in, she was alone lier voice w is )ust as sweet as it 
was on the stage She isn’t a bit like an\ firhtr actress I’ve 
met, she talks rather slovvlv, and she's very quiet I ven when 
she enthused about the piece she spoke quietly 

“‘I think It’s beiutifiil,” she said “I'm glad I asked you to 
let me read it I nearly didn’t, beciuse “ 

“Because you didn’t know mv name 1 said 
‘ ‘Well, ves, ’ she said ‘So miny people write to one, and 
ihcir pieces are gencrallv so impossible Is this your first Mr 
I ightfoot 

‘My fiist, ind it has threatened to be niv last,” I said 
“I’ve been copyrighting it, and the complications have nearly 
ruined me 1 hid begun to fe‘el mvsclf anoihei 1 rankenstein 
with a nuinstcr ind then vou turned the monsier into a 
prince of light, like Bcautv in the fairv tab 

‘It didn’t “go” so well as I had expected, but she smiled a 
little “Ytui’ll let me give you some tea she said “VCon’t 
you rake ofl your mackintosh 

‘“No, thanks,” I said, “it isn’t very wet ” 

‘1 hen we had tea and cake, and got i bit lorradei She said 
she wished she had a theatre to produce the thing, and / said I 
wished I had an agent to place it for me She asked me if I’d 
like her to show it to Alexander and / said the English 
language would be inadequate to express the gratitude I’d 
feel Of course, I added, she mustn’t do all that for nothing, 
and she said she’d find it reward enough to play the pait I 
said “Pickles*” then, quite naturally, because she was an 
exceedingly nice girl, and I liked her I told her she should 
have anv share of the fees she chose to ask for “Oh, non- 
sense*” she said. “No, it isn’t nonsense*” ! said, “it’s only 
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fair/’ “Oh, well, then,” she said, “if I get the piece done for 
you anywhere, you shall give me the usual agent’s commission. 
Does that satisfy you ?“ We were talking quite chummily by 
this time. And I had another cup of tea. 

‘Before I went, her mother came in. Her mother didn’t treat 
the commission so airily ~ her mother wanted the girl to have 
a contract. But that was all right, I put it on paper for her 
when I got home. 

‘There was nothing Kir me to see her about again for two 
or three months. I had heard from her that Alexander had no 
use for the piece, and that “Sir C harles Wyndham had prom 
ised to read it on Sunday." Then she wrote that she was going 
on tour - and I called to say “good-b\e" to her. There wasn’t 
a cloud in the heavens, and I was still dependent on the 
mackintosh, but it couldn’t be helped 1 staved longer that 
time. I could have sta>ed to supper if it hadn’t bten for the 
mackintosh' 

‘Of course she went on working at the business while sht 
was awMy, and she used to write me what she was doing 
about It She wms a regular trump, and 1 liked getting hti 
letters and answering them, though the prospects never came 
to anything At last she wrote that she was coming back and 
1 called to say “How do you do^" to her It still hadn’t run to 
a new suit, and - 1 attribute a great deal to that mackintosh' 
It curtailed all my visits, I haven’t had a fair chance with the 

g'rl 

‘1 had never loved before so quickly , I was fond of her 
already I hope, when you write the story, you’ll bring her 
charm out strong, you had better send the manuscript to me, 
and I’ll put in some of the things she has said loyal, 
womanly things, without any grease paint on ’em As I sat 
there that afternoon, sweltering in the infernal mackintosh, I 
knew I’d like to marry her, 1 knew that if the comedy ever 
caught on. I’d try to make my agent m> wife 

‘Well, when a production looked as far off as Klondyke, 
there came this offer for the piece from Cameron, who had 
just taken the Throne. She was as excited about it as I was. 

‘“The Throne isn’t quite the house I’d have chosen," she 
said, “but you’ll get a beautiful cast; Cameron will take pains 
with the smallest detail, you’ll be p'eased with everything 
Oh! I mustn’t answer for your leading lady." 
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‘I laughed. There was no need for me to tell her I had faith 
in niv leading lady 

‘“You hai^e given me a chance*” she said “It’ll be the best 
part I ever played If this engagement makes me, 1 shall owe it 
to you ” There was one of the things without any grease paint 
on 'em Wasn’t it sweet ^ She’d have had every excuse for 
reminding me all the time what a service she had done me 
‘We talked it over like pals She said that, of course, 
C ameron would pliy the C olonel himself, and that he wanted 
to get hairfax for the lover 

‘“Who’s Fairfax'” I said, “I cion’t know him 1 he lover is 
in important part all that pretrv scene of yours in the 
Orchard Act will go for nothing if vour lover's not good ” 
‘“Oh, f iirfax is a veiv clever voung actoi *” she said, 
“we’ve never played together, but he has just made a great hit 
It the Imperial , 1 saw^ him there, he was very good indeed ” 
‘Well, things couldn’t h ive looked more promising C am 
eron was enthusiastic he didn’t pav anv money on account, 
but he gave me a cigar the peuentage he agreed to was 
sUisfactorv, and the girl I loved considered me her benefac- 
tor Making a discount for disappointment, I hoped for a 
hundred a week fiom the Throne, besides that, rhere'd be 
the provincial tours, and there were the Amenctn and C olo- 
nial rights 1 hul visions of i house in Sloane Street, md a 
motor car 

‘I hen the expenses began igain I couldn't attend daily 
rehearsals through August m the mackintosh, so * managed 
to raise a pony on the agreement I he interest vv is imc]ui 
tons, but I was bt)und to have decent clothes, ind on the 
threshold of a foitunc I didn’t fuss I went to i tailor, and 1 
bought a two-gumea pan ima, and had eighteen pounds left 
‘Fairfax turned out to be a plain young man with a big 
head, and I didn’t think so much of his reading as Miss Millar 
seemed to do However, he impioved She, of course, wms 
divine, and ( ameron was all right On the whole I was 
satished with the ichiaisils dramatically , hnancially they 
were a shock I he luncheon adjournments upset mv calcula- 
tions I always had to adjourn with Cameron - though I’d 
rather have taken Miss Millar - and Cameron lunched exten- 
sively. If a man stands you Bollinger one day, you can’t offer 
him Bass the next. I had expected to enjoy the lehcarsals, but 
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the eighteen pounds were vanishing at such a rate that I 
thanked Providence when the last week came 

‘Well, by dint of missing a rehearsal or two, I had contrived 
to cling to a fiver, and I shook hands with myself 1 counted 
on it to keep me going till 1 got the first fees Vain dream* 
Thev decided to '‘tr> the piece" in Worthing for three nights 
and I had to pa\ fares and in hotel bill* Old chap, when 1 
walked here to the Throne, on the night of the London 
production, 1 possessed one shilling - anci that went on a 
drink for the acting manager In the morning I hadn't the 
means to bu> newspapers with the notices of my own play 
Penniless, I read them in a public library among the 
Unemp loved * 

‘Of course, the notices bucked me up With an “emphatic 
success," 1 could smile at being stone broke till the hundred i 
week came in But it didn't come The bov office sheets gave 
me the cold shivers when I saw them, ind the queues at the 
pit and gallery doors were so short that the buskers gue up 
plaving outside The piece alvvtys went very well, but there 
was never ui> money in the house, the ludience alwavs 
looked very nice, but none of them had ever pud Fhty look 
very nice this evening, don't they Paper’ Papei in rows’ 
Paper in reams* 

‘A hundred a wtek^ By the first Siturdav night 1 reckoned 
my week's toy ilties would about cover the cost of my Wor 
thing trip* And then I was optimistic 
X ameron sent for me , he said 
‘ “I'm afraid 1 must take this piece off at once " 

‘The dressing room reded I muttered that the notices had 
been good 

‘“It’s more than the business is Look at the booking*” he 
said 

‘I hinted feebly that the best people hadn’t come back to 
town yet 

‘He said, “Well, I’ll give it a chance to pick up if in the 
meantime you like to waive fees ” 

‘1 waived* 1 heard him in a kind of stupor “Vve never 
had a bob’” 

Orlando paused, his head drooped sadly I ascertained that 
the barmaids weren’t looking, and pressed his hand 
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it’s hard lines,’ I said ‘We must have another talk after the 
show You won’t mind my bolting now ^ The bell rang ever 
so long ago , the second act must be half over ’ 

‘A curse upon the second act** he burst out ‘Why did I ever 
write the second act ^ Don’t see it** 

iiut I must see it,’ I urged i want to set it What’s the 
matter with it 

1 he dramatist was silent again, I saw that he was struggling 
with strong emotion At last he said in a low voice 

‘ rhe rest of the stor> so tar as it has gone - is more painful 
still Perhaps you suppose that, now it had stripp<*d me of all 
and mvolvtd me in the meshes ot a monev lender, the monster’s 
maligmt) was tppeased Not so* Pecunianl> it could harm me 
no nnire, but through m> iffedions 1 was still Milner ibic, the 
monsters mcist insidious in)urv vou’ve >er to hear 

i noiiLtd tliiring the rehearsals that 1 tirtiv w is smuk with 
Miss Millar, and lately Miss Milhr has shown an unaccount 
able interest in thi big headed I airfnx I ctll it “unaccount- 
abk” K cause } iirh\, in his proper person ein’t be said to 
acsount tor it She’s ilwavs saving how “tender he is in the 
part ’ The ffatt s tendir* I own the man can act, but / gave 
him the lines to speak* I invented the tendei things foi him to 
do She doe sn’t remember that 

‘Consider what happened when 1 wrote the piece’ I imag- 
ined a charming girl in an e>iehard, 1 imagined mvselt in love 
with her She hid Msie Miilir’s fiec, she answered me with 
E Isie Millar’s voice With ill the tenderness ill the wit all the 
bne> I could command I tried to make this ehaiming girl 
tond of me Materially, I w is producing halE a dozen pages ot 
dialogue , psychologicallv I was lending m> own character to 
any man who pla\cd the lover’s pirt 

‘It fell to Fairfax and it’s all “Fairfax” with hci Oh, she 
has been verv svmpithctie iboiii mv failure, wcic still friends, 
but theic’s another m in now * She talks more of his perform- 
ance than my eonitdv It's natural 1 suppose - she undei- 
stands his work better than mine but I detest the second act , 
you shan’t see the second act, the second act’s the other man’s 
glamour to her* She’s falling in love with the part, and thinks 
It’s with him The monster gave him his opportunity - and 
he*s stealing her front me with my own words 
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‘Talk to her as you’ve talked to me,’ 1 said, ‘and hope still ’ 

‘I can’t help hoping,’ he answered, ‘but 
An attendant entered the butter with a note ‘Mr Lightloot, 
sir’’ 

Orlando tore it open - and passed it to me mutely I rc.id 

‘Di AR Mr I iciiri ooi - 1 hear \oii arc in front to night 
I’ve bten waiting to tell you something all the week Mr 
Fairfax and 1 arc engaged to bt married and wc owe our 
happiness to voiir play Will you come round atteiwirds to 
let us thank vou’ Yours always sincerely, tisit 
Mil I AR ’ 

‘Poor devil ’’ I exclaimed ‘Well, the monstet has fimshe*d 
with you now, at anv rate' You know that vou're disappointed 
in love, and you know that the last of the expenses is over ’ 

‘Y e s,’ he said “lou think \our txlitor udi send a 
cheque for the story ’’ 

'In overdue course,’ I told him ‘Whv 
‘Well,’ he moaned, ‘how am 1 to hnd the money to buy her 
a wedding present' 
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Ihere is u spaial assoc uttou between the uriter of this next 
story and bis theme hor Robert Spemer Carr (1909 t^iS) 
began his working life in a biological research laboratory 
before literary stucess luted him to Hollywood and a very 
lucrative career as a sc reenwrtter for Watt Disney and several 
of the other major film studios Robert was the younger 
brother of ]ohn Dukson Cart, the famous American writer of 
* impossible ctime* novels, and shared uith him a love of 
sensational fiction I he younger ( arr u as only fifteen when 
he sold his fitst horror story to the legendar\ pulp magazine, 
Weird Tales, and thanks to the editor, Farnsworth Wright, 
not only reicwed encourage ment but also guidance on the 
manuscript of his first novel. The Rampant Age (192.8). This 
pouerful stoty about tebellious youngsters at high school 
predated the famous fames Dean mm le on the same theme, 
Rtbel Without A Cause, hy almost a ejuarter of a century, 
I he success of ( air's hook which he gratefully dedicated to 
I arnsworth Wright led to his he coming a fulbtime noi elisi, 
writer for the Sarurda\ i vening Post and the Blue Book, and 
to his scr(*en contracts. 

Robert C an later admitted that Trankcnstein had been one 
of the hooks which had fired his initial enthusiasm to write 
horror stones like Spider Bite, Soul C atchci and Phantom 
hingcrs for Weird 1 ale'^ between 191s and 191"'. Indeed, he 
was still younger than Mary Shelley when he wrote The 
( omposite Brain in which the influence of her novel, as well 
as his work on biological research, will quickly become ap- 
parent to the reader 
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Professor Hurley leaned forward tensely and added a drop of 
a sparkling red liquid to the jelly-like grey mass in the jar 
before him. He placed the tips of his long white fingers 
together and narrowed his eyes to mere slits, while his high, 
pale, intellectual brow wrinkled in a slight frown as he 
mused. 

His repose was interrupted by the entrance of Lerov, the 
young student who was studying under him 

‘Sorry to bother you, professor, but 1 wanted to finish that 
plating test I started this morning ' 

Leroy eved the jar on the professor's desk 

‘New expenment^' he inquired, lifting his eyebrows 
qui77icallv 

‘Yes, It is,’ said the professor ‘Sit down, 1 want to talk to 
you ' 

There was a moment of silence as Ltrov drew up a chair 
Then the professor spoke 

‘Leroy, do vou believe it possible to make living 
protoplasm 

The young man smiled 

‘Well, 1 don’t believe it is impossible, but so far no one his 
done It ’ 

‘Suppose someone were to do it Would that nor bt 
wonderful 

‘In the abstract, yes, but I tail to sec where it would iffcct 
anybody or-an> thing, save the fame of its discoverer V miss 
of simple protoplasm would be useless ’ 

‘But not if made up into tissues’’ 

‘Now you are talking fantasies, professor, for you know 
that protoplasm is bur the filling, as one might sav, of i cell, 
and must be surrounded by a cell wall and contain a nucleus 
before it is really active ’ 

‘Suppose wc could eliminate the nucleus and supply the cell 
wall, then should we not have living cells to build muscles 
and tissues with 

‘But would It be possible to do away with the nucleus and 
to make a cell wall 

‘The mesoglca of a sponge is living tissue, anc^ yet it has no 
nucleus You know that such a simple thing as a cell wall 
could be created ’ 

‘Exactly what is the point of all this questioning, professor 
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‘Only this, Leroy,’ said the old scientist, leaning eagerly 
forward with a strange light burning in his pale grey eyes, ‘in 
this jar IS living protoplasm! Before the night is over it will 
have formed itself into cells, iin-nucleared, imperfect and 
weak, to be sure, but living cells, nevertheless, which, with 
proper care, tan be developed into living flesh I’ 

For a moment complete silence reigned in the great labora- 
tory. I he last rays of the afternoon sun shone through the 
tall, barred windows in long, slanting, golden beams, accentu- 
ating the gloom within and bringing out the Hgures of the two 
men in startling rebel. At last Lero\ gasped 

‘living flesh ^ Wh), piolessor, surely that is impossible^ 
I he evolution (^f the single cell to the complex tissue took 
millions of years’’ 

‘See this 

1 he professor took lrt>m a drawer the bottle of red liquid 
he had been using. 

‘ 1 his greatly hastens the development of the protoplasm. 
Within two weeks we shall have workable tissue, but of 
u)uise there are rnan> tomplKated piotedures we must go 
through which will involve some time, but I believe eventually 
we shall be able to sav that we have chernititlh created a 
living organism 

‘How' asked the young student, exciiediv 
‘Icrov,’ said Piofessoi Hurlev, slowly, leaning back in his 
chair and shaking his head thoughtfully, ‘men have not vet 
devised words that van adequately describe what has been 
revealed to me By working wnth me on this disvoverv, vou mav 
learn, but it is too stupendous lor mere words It is the secret of 
life Itself* Using chemically constructed tissue as a base, and 
grafting various organs into 11 , the possibilities are unlimited.’ 

He took a bit of the grey, semi-transpaient substance from 
the jar and placed it on a niicioscope slide. T he two men bent 
their heads vvver the instrument and conveised in low, earnest 
tones until far into the night. 

More than three years latei, |ames llurlcv, Professoi ^^urIev^ 
nephew, returning from abroad, bounded up the steps to his 
uncle’s home. The old family servant greeted him at the door 
and took him to the laboratory where the professor and Leroy 
were W'orking. 
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The young man rushed in to greet the kindly old uncle he 
had known a few years before, but drew back aghast at the 
white haired, deathly pale old man with deep set, burning 
eyes, who confronted him 

’Why, uncle, have you been sick he exclaimed 
‘No,’ replied the old professor in hollow tones ‘just working 
hard on a big expenment ’ 

‘You’ve been working too hard. I’m afraid What is the 
experiment 

‘C ome with me and 1 shall show you ' 
lerov led the way down into the basement of the big house 
He switched on the light and touched a concealed button A 
portion of the wall slid slowly and silently back, rescaling i 
dark and sinister looking tell, or rather pit, for its floor was 
some eight or ten feet below that of the cellar 

As the three men lined up at the brink, the professor turned 
on a strong light in the roof of the cell, which illuminated the 
interior brightly His nephew ga\e an exclamation of horror 
for there, in the centre of the floor of the foul, sweity pit, w is 
the product of the two scientists' work 

It lay a shapeless mass, clothed in malted, jet black hnr, 
the kind of hair one sets on sewer spiders Along the lower 
parts of Its sides prcitruded two rows of the blotched, grc> 
green tentacles of the octopus, which dragged limply as the 
thing rolled slightlv on its four short stubby legs 

The face-on the stocky, low hung protuberance thit was its 
head, was a repulsive, hairy mask in which two liditss eves 
rolled slowly and hideously from side to side There was no 
sign of a nose, while a great, gaping mouth with formidable 
fangs occupied the entire lower qiiirttr of its face Its most 
startling feature was the pair of naked human aims that 
protruded from either side of its forward half Occasionally a 
low sucking sound escaped it, as it lav in its slime and water 
like some ancient monster in a subterranean cavern 

bor several minutes the men stood silently Then the profts 
sor’s nephew burst oui 

‘Great God’ that's a horrible thing’ Where did it come 
from 

‘Wc made it,* replied his uncle 
‘Made It >’ 

‘Yes,* said the professor ‘Several years ago 1 stumbled upon 
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the secret of making living protoplasm. After a great deal of 
experimenting, I was able to build up simple flesh, not the 
complex, nerve-filled flesh you know, but a flesh that contains 
only a few nerves and the very simplest circulatory system 
possible. Using this as a base, I grafted various parts of 
various animals on to it. The creature was constructed exactly 
as you would build a house, using only what you want and 
selecting only the sturdiest and most essential things Lying 
there it requires but little nourishment, as it moves bur seldom. 
Its heart, transferred alive trom a bull, beats about twice a 
minute when the beast is nor active, but is strong enough to 
force the blood nil over us body ’ 

lames' horror had by this rime lessened enough for him to 
become mteresied. ‘But, uncle,* he inquired, ‘hovs tould >ou 
gel one kind of blood to noiuish organs from different 
animals 

‘That was simple. I prepared a saline solution that was 
idaptible to all ind was even nu^rc lift sustaining than blood, 
although It requires a strongei heart to pump ir The beef 
heart in theie is the btsi and strongest that could possibly be 
obtained.’ 

James looked again at the hum in arms, showing dead- 
white against the black hair ot the creature, and shuddered to 
think of the lengths to which his uncle might have gone. The 
professor continued 

‘The simple bur efficient digestive system is the best I could 
construct, and it is protected from in|ur\ b\ a sheathing of 
strong cartilage The idea of using the tentacles of an octopus 
was Leroy’s They are singularly efficient,’ he idded with an 
evil smile, 

* 1 he jaws and teeth arc from a monster bulldog, as is also 
the fore part of the skull A clever little thought of mine was 
to graft the poison sacs, ducts and fangs of a huge swamp 
rattlesnake into the |aws of the living dog, after filling the sacs 
with a poison of my owui manufacture. It is an albuminous 
poison much the same as the natural venom of the snake, but 
with much different effect. It paralyses its victim completely 
until the antidote is applied, and it has no bad after-effects. 
As to those arms you eye so fearfully a latc-walking pedes 
trian obligingly stepped in front of my auto one night in a 
dark little side street, so 1 brought him along.’ 
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James looked at his unde askance 

*As I said before,’ he went on, ‘there is no highly compli 
cared circulatory or nervous system, bur only the trunk nerves 
to earn the message from the brain to the muscle I here are 
but few blood vessels Because of this ticf, and because the 
beast IS made up mostly of the lower animals, it has practically 
no feeling I could pump a hatful ot bullets out of this 
automatic into it with very little effect Of course, if one of 
the trunk nerves or a leader were severed, that part alone 
would stop functioning, but since there is only one neivc for 
ea^h parr, and those nerves are well voveied ind protected, 
vou would almost have to chop the ereature to bits with an 
axe before he would die The sluggish eirculuion prevents 
rapid bleeding to death 

‘Yes, the bodv is cleverl> enough constructed, but the biain 
IS m\ masterpiece Since only the arms of a human being weie 
used, onlv that part of a human brain that governs the irms 
was pur into m> composite brain So it is with the octopus' 
tentacles only the portion of an octopus' biam that controls 
Its tentacles was used 

‘Practically all of the bulldog's brim was left in, so the 
creature has nearly ill of the simple instincts of i bulldog 
such as use of its )aws, hghting, and avoiding ob)eets when it 
walks All of the native pugnacit) of a bulldog is present 

‘But the most important thing of all is conipobttc ^^ram 
IS tontrollej by my oun^ When I transmit the thought of 
the action of walking, the beast’s brain reacts When I 
think killing, it fights with almost inconceiv ible ferocitv and 
abandon Remember, ! think the iction, not the word, in 
fact. It is nothing more nor less than an extremely simple 
form of hypnotism, so simple that it is piactically thought 
transference, for 1 have no personality to overcome 1 have so 
trained myself that I can direct the thing almost as well as my 
own body I will give vou a little demonstration ’ 

The professor stood quietly and ga/ed fixedly at it Under his 
direction, it went through various gyrations, snapped its jaws, 
rolled over, and at length began to climb the opposite wall of 
the pit 

With a slowness more horrible than speed, it progressed 
straight up, the tentacles making uncanny little noises on the 
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sweaty walls, while the naked hands in front clutched franti- 
cally at little cracks and projections. 

Now the thing haired and hung, like a huge spider, directly 
opposite them James could see that under the fingernails of 
the hands the flesh was dead-white, and he knew, without 
touching the grafted arms, that they were cold with the 
clammy, creepy cold of a week-old corpse. 

rhe professor’s voice broke the silence 

‘ To show YOU how complete my power is, I will give the 
command “relax" ‘ 

Me looked at the hanging body All holds let go sniuiltane- 
oiisly and it fell vsirh a terrific thud to the bottom of the pit, 
vs here it lay limply, as if dead 

‘Now watch 

Again the professor directed his thought waves at the inert 
mass As if touched b\ a galvanic batterv it sprang into 
action The professor’s ntphew realized how immensely power- 
ful the misshapm thing was as it lumbeied rapidly ibour the 
pit As it passed beneath him he could see the grett thews 
rolling under the tough hide 

‘C ould anyone’s brain direct it^’ he asktd 

‘Yes, with simple thoughts such as “relax," “move for- 
ward" or “kill" Another extremely important ta».t is that I 
can detect its mental reactions, or, to use rhe term broadly, 
read its mind (')f course, its mental processes arc very few' 
and simple, in tavt, the word “impression" describes them 
better than “thought" They are verv elemental and embrace 
such subjects as exrieme heal or ci)ld, great hunger, and a 
kind of confusion, met with when the bcasi eiicounteis a 
blank wall or an abrupt diop In this wav I can direct it even 
when It IS out of my sight 

‘Do not get the impression that it is unconscious except 
when under the direction of thought waves It occasionally 
cl aw Is about m th( pit and will fight anything, anv time, for 
the meic pleasuie of killing, sometimes ».oupled with hunger 
1 wonder what it is thinking about at present 

A moment’s silence, then he said ‘The brain rcgisteis the 
impression “very hungiy" ’ 

The professor spoke the last words with peculiar emphasis. 
James shot a sidelong glance at his uncle, and started w'hen he 
saw the wild light of sheer insanity gleaming in his eyes . . . 
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His uncle made a move tow^ards him, and James took a step 
backwards . . . The old scientist stopped and made a horrible 
grimace, which was intended for a smile but failed of its 
purpose. He resumed his subject 

‘You see what a powerful engine of destruction 1 have here 
With ii’ (the light of insanity glowed from his cadaverous eyes 
once more) ‘I can do anything I will. I am all-powerful, I can 
kill whom I wish, I can depopulate the earth’’ 

He shrieked out the last words in a fren/y. Then his 
manner changed suddenly 

‘Come,’ he said, beckoning with a clawlike finger, ‘come 
here. My secret is not safe with you You belong down there ’ 

He pointed down into the pit Suddenly he leapt forward 
and grasped James by rhe arm James looked at him dumbly a 
moment before he fully realized the significance of the 
movement. 

With a scream he tried to break aw^ay, but his uncle held 
him with the rigid grip of a madman, and drew him closer to 
the pit. Again he screamed and struggled nearly our of the 
professor’s hold. Icroy leapt forward suddenly, there was a 
short scuffle at the brink, and with another horrible scream 
James pitched forward into the pit. 

The two rrien stepped back. Leroy touched the button that 
operated the door, the heavy slab slid in place, and the insane 
scientists smiled at each other as the muffled screams below 
ceased abruptly 

‘Bulldog instincts working,’ remarked the elder, calmly 

‘Professoi,’ said leroy after they had once more seated them 
selves in the laboratory, ‘don’t you think that the addition of 
a portion of a good human brain to our beast’s headpiece 
would render him more efficient 

'Yes, 1 had thought of that, but where can we obtain a live 
man to get a brain from ^ The man from whom we obtained 
the arms was onlv knocked unconscious, luckily, but occasions 
like that are rare and that young fool, James, is in shreds by 
now. What a pity wc didn’t think of it then !’ 

‘Well, I don’t think that fellow was much of an intellectual 
giant, anyhow, we want rhe most highly developed brain we 
can get.’ 

Professor Hurley was silent a moment. Then : 
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‘I know the very bram we want,’ he said, ‘and it happens 
that I have a personal score to settle with this man. You know 
Dr Forrester of the university^ He was the cause of my 
removal from the chair of surgery some years ago, and I 
swore vengeance. It would be m> moment of triumph to have 
him in mv power and let him know that I intend to use his 
brain in an experiment of mine.’ 

‘But how shall wx* lure him here^’ 

‘I have a plan m which we can utili/e our tentaclcd little 
Iriend down there in the pit to good advantage ’ 

‘I et’s hear it ’ 

Within an htiur the two madmen had formulated their plans 

The far-off umversit) tower dock faintK tolled the hour of 
midnight, as in the basement c>f the laborarorv the professor 
and I eroy finished feeding their hideous ward a generous 
amount of a nouiishing, gruel like mixture This done, the 
professor mtntallv directed it up tlu steps and out on the 
drivewav, where their machine waited 

The spiings creaked as the misshaptn monster clambered in 
and lav on the floor in the rear of the t ir \ blanket was 
flung over it, the two men got in, and the automobile plunged 
off into the night 

I ifieen minutes later it coasted to a silent hah in fiont of 
Dr foirester's clni-shaded residence I he profess(»r pointed to 
an open window near rht corner of the house, on the second 
floor 

‘I hit IS where our man sleeps Now watch oui little friend 
get him 

So saving, ht seated himself on the running boaid and 
began the task of menralls piloting the trcatuic 

Under his diiection it lumbered across the lawn, leaehed 
the house and be'gin the long climb up the water speiut and 
vines Ofiee it sprang into sharp silhouette in a splash of 
moonlight, only to blend back into lh« sliadovvs again when 
the moonlight dimmed, as if to blot out a sight that wms 
unpleasant in the eyes of Ciod 

At last It swung itself to the window-ledge of the doctor’s 
room, and Professor Hurlcv breathed a sigh of relief as the 
creature disappeared inside. 

‘Bulldog instincts will do the rest, though I had better direct 
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It to bite and not to kill, or our brain will not be alive when 
we get It,’ he said with a low chuckle 

Dr Forrester awoke from uneasy dreams at the gentle 
shaking of his bed He rolled over and opened his e>cs, then 
sat bolt upright as his startled eyes fell upon the hideous thing 
that was slowly creeping over the foot of his bed 

Absolute!) paralysed by terror, unable to make a sound, he 
sat rigid until a slimy tentacle brushed against his naked 
forearm Then he bounded out of bed, still soundless, seized a 
chair and struck a savage blow at the horror now lying on his 
bed The blow rebounded as if he had struck a resilient piece 
of rubber Under a shower of blows the beast slid off on to 
the floor ind backed the doctor into a corner, where the still 
soundless man fought frantically against the foul smelling, 
clammy embrace until the paralysing effect of the poison 
brought merciful unconsciousness 

Scarcely had Professor Hiuley withdrawn the needle of the 
hypodermic svringe thrt administered the tntidotc, thm the 
mists of oblivion began to lift from the voung doctor’s brain 

He found himself bound to a post in an underground 
laboratory, where I eroy and the professor were busilv engaged 
in preparing an operating table As his eyes swept the room, 
they fell upon the shapeless mass of tht thing A shudder of 
horror shook his bod\ is he gazed upon the handiwork of his 
captors His observations were interrupted by the voice of the 
professor, taunting him 

His old enemy came and stood before him, hughed at him, 
tantalized him, tortured him showered him with curses as ht 
stormed and raged before his cipiive He dwelt on his fancied 
wrongs, told him how and why ht had brought him rhert, 
and screamed his vengeance until he fell back into his chur 
exhausted, a suggestion of foam about the corners of his 
mouth 

During the long silence that ensued, Dr Forrester h>okcd 
again at the black-furred huddle in the corner Something in 
its absolutely inert appearance fascinated him He wished that 
It would make a movement of some kind, rithcr than sprawl 
so limply on the floor 

He looked again at the elaborate preparations being made 
so that his brain might be alive to be put into that frightful 
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thing. The fast-crumhimg throne of sanity m his head tottered 
and nearly fell. Oh* if that beast would only move If that 
single tentacle would only move an inch, what a relief it 
would be* He fairly shrieked it mentally 

To his surprise it did move A momeni later he wished it 
would open its mouth It did Then the swaying throne of 
reason m his brain became steady, and for the next thirty 
seconds his brain spun in one of those lighrning-like thought 
processes that sometimes come to men in the face of death. 

His eyes glowing, he mentally commanded the thing to flex 
the arms that hung limply at its sides They flexed, then, at 
his order, unflexed He looked at the operating table . The 
professor was pouring ether on an anaestheti/mg cone . He 
looked back at the thing It was a desperate chance, but he 
must take it 

Slowly, and with beads of perspiration standing on his 
forehead, he urged the creature noiselessly across the floor 
towards the professor 

As It crouched behind the old man, the captive closed his 
eves and directed all his faculties on the mental command of 
‘kiir 

There wis an instant ol scuffling, a piercing shriek» and the 
doctor opened his eyes to see his enemy borne to the floor by 
the weight of his attacker 

Somewhere m that bit of grafted bulldog brain had lam 
dormant the little group of cells that snap when the dog goes 
mad and attacks his master This instinct took full possession 
of the huge body and the results were horrible to see 

1 he dcxtoi closed his eves again When the sounds of the 
struggle ceased he reopened them and saw the thing sprawling 
motionless over what had been Professor Hurle> 

He glanced at leroy, who had stt)od motionless during the 
gnm t raged V 

‘C lit these ropes quickly, or Til send that creature at you*’ 
he commanded 

Like one in a trance, and keeping his e>es steadfastly fixed 
upon the thing, the student obeyed 

breed. Dr borresier strode across the room, where he halted 
abruptly at the sight of a wicked automatic lying on the desk. 
Slowly he picked it up. He shot a sidelong glance at Leroy, 
still staring dumbly at the repulsive sight before him. He 
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deliberated a moment, would it not be best to erase all 
evidences of such a travesty of nature^ Suddenly he stepped 
forward and emptied the contents of the gun pomtblank into 
Leroy’s body Without a sound the youth crumpled to the 
floor, his fast glazing eyes still hxed upon the thing 

A short search in an adjoining room brought to light a large 
can of kerosene Dr horrester dashed it over the furniture and 
shelves, saturated the clothing of the corpses with it, ignited it 
in several pi ices, locked the door to the underground labora 
tory, where the thing still lay, and fled from the house 

Many blocks away, on the university hill that o\erlooked 
the town, he glanced back and smiled grimly at the ruddy 
glow in the distance that marked the funeral pyre of so awful 
a secret The old building was bla/ing hcrcely 
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WcMrcl Talcs was only one of the Ament an horror pulp 
magazines of the / wenttes and I hirttes tihuh puhltdyed short 
stones inspired by the Frankenstein theme Inside the gaudy 
coders of pulps such as Strange Stories. Terror Tales, Astound- 
ing and T antastic u tth their ravening monsters and terrified, 
nearly naked girls - could be found a plethora of yarns about 
mad scientists trying to create life of one sort or another and 
amateur experimenters building robots or artificial men and 
women Some of these like Frankenstein's I went) Cousins by 
R S [ erch (Strange Mysteries, January mio) and Test-Tube 
Frankenstein by Wayne Robbins (Terror Tales, May 1940), 
capitalised on the allure of the name but actually had little to 
do with either Frankenstein or hts creature While others such 
as Ihe Fxtraordinary Fxpenment of Dr C algroni by Joseph 
fans and James Bennett Wooding [in the very first issue of 
Weird Tales, March 191^), Doctor Ciant’s Lxperiment by 
H A Noureddin Addis (Strange Stories, October 1919) and A 
Madman’s F xperiment by Jack Andrews ( I error Tales, Febru- 
ary 1919) were almost all derivative, repetitive and generally 
abysmally written Chere was the imaginative exception or 
two, of cow sc, especially after Hollywood had pnyduied the 
first great Frankenstein movie with Boris Karloff in 191 r. The 
success of this notv classic film not only excited the imagina- 
tion of the u Grid's cinema-goers to the appeal of horror 
pictures, hut dememstrated to readers and writers just some of 
the potential uses to which the theme could be put. This fact 
has, indeed, continued to be developed ever since. 

Demons of the Film Colony by Theodore LeBerthon 
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(1898-191J) ts perhaps the best and certainly the most unusual 
short story to be found in the horror pulps, which draws on 
the Frankenstein legend in general and Boris Karloff's role 
in particular. LcBerthon, a Hollywood journalist, screenwriter 
and author, published the story in the October issue of 
Weird Tales and remained silent for the rest of his life as to 
fust how much of it was fact and what was fiction. It also 
undoubtedly serves as an appropriate bridge to Part ll of this 
book which features the most outstanding of the variations of 
Mary Shelley* s tale on ^tage and screen 


For ten years I have been writing stones about the activities of 
the motion picture colony for what are known as the ‘fan* 
magazines, and, in strict lustice to the movie people in and 
about Hollywood, I never before had an experience such as 
the one that befell me recently - for there is nothing weird, 
preternatural or otherwise affrighting about most motion 
picture people, from the child Jackie Cooper to the more 
elderly Mane Dressier. There have been, it is true, curious 
legends about Greta Garbo, but she stays away from interview 
ers. Whatever her secret, she keeps it 

Obviously, I could not relate the experience I had in the 
pages of a 'fan‘ magazine The readers of these magazines are 
too accustomed to sunshine to relish shadows So I decided to 
submit to the readers of Wmrd Tai i s the ghastly details ot 
the gigantic hoax perpetrated on me by Bela 1 ugosi, star of 
the films Dracula and Murders in the Rue Morgue, and Boiis 
Karloff, who played the monster m the film I rankenstem. 

Candidly, for reasons which the reader may surmise before 
he finishes reading. 1 have hesitated considerably about writing 
of |ust what happened, but now I feel I should make what 
happened public. 

1 was just leaving Universal City one rainy, dreary morning 
when John Le Roy Johnstone, Universal publicity director, 
called to me . 

‘Ted, don’t go away. I just happened to think that our two 
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demons, “Dracula** Lugosi and “Frankenstein** Karloff, are 
coming here in a few minutes A demons’ rendezvous ought to 
interest you I might add that they’re hastening here from 
opposite directions, to meet for the first time They actually 
have never met You see, Dractda and Murders tn the Rue 
Morgue, in which i ugosi starred, were made here at different 
times than Frankemtemy in which Karloff played the ghastly, 
man-made monster And that’s why they’ve never met profes- 
sionally Nor have they ever met socially, although both have 
been in Hollywood, on and off, for several years But you 
know the film colony All split up into little groups and 
circles ’ 

I didn’t mind sticking around For one thing, a murky 
drizzle had begun to fall outside I he mammoth Universal 
stages, seen through a window, seemed, in the grevness, to be 
enormous squat tombs, unadorned sarcophagi in which giants 
five hundred feet tall, stretched in death, could be laid It 
might not be a bad idea, I concluded, to wait around a little, 
if only to gi\c the rain a chance to stop 

‘Doggoned if ii isn’t lust the kind of \ morning for a couple 
of monsters to meet,’ liughed Johnstone ‘And do you know 
something, I’ve a queer hunch something funny’ll happen 
when they meet Not that there’s any professional rivalry 
between them in the demon field, as far as I know, but there’s 
been a lot of banter going around the studio about the weird 
possibilities, you know, the things that could happen, when 
Dracula meets the Frankenstein monster^ C andidly, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if they try to frame each other ’ 

‘What do you mean I chuckled nervously 
‘Well,’ he countered, *it’s natural that this meeting should 
strike them both as funny And you know what actors are foi 
pulling gags on each other ’ 

The rain, incieasing, muttered against the ground outside 

Boris Karloff was first to arrive ~ and, fantastically enough, in 
evening clothes, worn undei a rain flecked overcoat which he 
tossed off with a mischievous, almost boyish fling 

We were introduced And I learned, from his accent, then 
from his admission, that his name is not Karloff, but that he 
IS an Englishman with a most unfortunate name But we 
won’t go into that 
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He IS slender, debonair, graceful, with powerful shoulders 
and large strong hands, smooth iron-grey hair, darkly tanned 
skin, and lucent, deep-set brown eyes, A witty, casual, well- 
bred fellow, with one of those strong-boned, hollow-cheeked 
countenances that seems carved out of hickory, and is 
characteristic of so many well-travelled, weather-beaten, 
distinguished-appeanng Britishers 

He joked waggishly, this Englishman from God know'S 
where, whose name is not Karloff, about his coming meeting 
with Bela Lugosi. 

As he was talking, and Johnstone and 1 were absorbed in 
his high spirits, the door leading to the studio outside evidently 
opened. No one saw it open. In fact, we did not sec anything 
until Karloff, who faced the door as he chatted with us, 
suddenly looked up and asseverated startlingly, ‘Oh mv God*' 

Johnstone and I looked around and I don’t know what he 
thought or felt. 1 do know 1 became visibly disconcerted, to 
put It lightly 

There stood Lugosi, filling the doorway, quiet as death, 
and smiling in his curiously knowing wav It is the smile of a 
tall, weary, haunted aristocrat, a person of perhaps fallen 
greatness, a secretive Lucifer who sees too clearly and knows 
too much, and perhaps wishes it were iKit so, and would like 
to be a gracious chap. He, too, was in evening clothes on a 
rainy morning* He advanced with a soft, sprmgv tread 

Karloff stood up as if galvanized by some sudden irrevoca- 
ble plan of action. Then he turned on the advancing Lugosi a 
cold, unbelieving stare that would have riveted another man 
in his tracks. But the tall, tapering fingered Hungarian, draw 
ing himself erect, continued to smile with unmistakably ghastly 
knowingness. 

It was Lugosi’s hand which was thrust forward first 

As they shook hands they seemed to lock horns with their 
eyes. Only for a moment, however, for both broke into ear- 
to-ear grins 

‘I hope I didn’t scare you to death,’ Lugosi smiled, narrow- 
ing his eyes, and seeming to look right through the quondam 
monster. 

‘I hope I didn’t scare yow,’ parried Karloff mirthfully. 

1 could not be certain, but 1 thought Lugosi bristled, as if 
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his demoniacal prowess had been challenged by a tyro in 
demonism. 

Finally he said slowly 

‘I think I could scare you to death ’ 

Karloff struck a match, lit a cigarette, puffed a couple of 
times, and retorted with an air of whimsical scorn 

'1 not only think 1 can scare your ears right off, Mr 
Diaciila, rll bet you that I can ’ 

Within the next few minutes a wager of a hundred dollars 
had been made Thev would go onto a deserted set, within 
one of the vast, empty, tomb like stages squatting in the 
rain outside No lights would be turned on They would tell 
each other stories such stones of darkness, terror and 
madness that one or the other would urher faint or cry out 
for the other to stop 1 he other would then be pronounced 
victor 

Publicist lohnstone. grinning a bit unconvincingly, as if he 
were somehow ill, protested 

'There should be a referee You go along, LeBerthon, and 
decide which one out scares the other And, I'll tell you what 
I ake Ray Jones, the photographer, along I le can get mcontro- 
\ crtible evidence ’ 

‘I don't want to oppose yoni w^ishcs,’ pur in Lugosi, his 
eves widening like wrathful alarm signals, "hut I would rather 
be ilone with Mr Karloff You won't need any evidence All 
you may need is a doctor, a nerve and heart specialist You 
see, only one of us will walk off that stage The other will be 
ei carried off' 

fie said this with some heat, yet with a giowmg twinkle in 
eves whuh gradually nirrowcd igain But Johnstone was 
obdurate 

And so, two tall as tors in evening clothes, a photographer, 
and a writer w ilked with bowed heads and hunched shoulders 
m the ram to reach the stage building with its unfortunate 
resemblance, for me, to a volossal sepulchre 

We entered a small door in the side, nearly tripping over 
cables that coiled like lifeless serpents about the floor in the 
dank, dusky atmosphere Photographer Jones lit a match We 
found our way to a set where, among other articles of 
furniture, there was a davenport. It was then agreed that 
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Jones could take photographs if he and I would stand twenty- 
five feet away in a dark corner, and if he would use only 
noiseless flash powder 

The tall actors in evening clothes sat on the davenport In 
the obscure gloom we scarcely could discern their figures But 
soon we were to hear a mournful voice, Lugosi’s 

‘Boris,’ he began, in a gloating sonority, ‘what would you 
say if this set, this stage, this studio, suddenly vanished, and 
you found that m reality you and I were sitting at the bottom 
of a pit^ Ha* That would be inconvenient for you, wouldn’t 
it^ But of course I might provide some charming company - I 
might drag down into this pit an exquisite young woman 
And I should indulge in a curious experiment that would 
cause your hair to turn white - and your stomach to turn 
inside out 

‘Boris,’ he went on in a ghoulish, sickeningly exultant 
tone, ‘women are thrilled by Dracula, the suave one Women 
love the horrible the creepv, more than men Why docs a 
woman alwa>s tell the stor> of her husband’s death so often 
and with such relish^ Why does she go to cemeteries > Ten 
derness^ Griefs Bah’ It’s because she likes to be hurt, tor 
tured, terrified' Yes, Boris’ Ah, Boris, to win a woman 
take her with you to see Dracula, the movie As she sees 
me, the bat-like vampire, swoop through an open casement 
into some girl’s boudoir, there to sink teeth into neck and 
drink blood, she will thrill through tverv nerve and fibre 
That IS your cue to draw close to her, Boris When she is 
limp as a rag, take her where you will, do with her whit 
you will Ah, especially, Boris, bite her on the neck ’ 

‘The love bite, it is the beginning In the end, you too, 
Boris, will become a vampire You will live five hundred 
years You will sleep in mouldy graves it night, and make 
fiendish love to beauties by day You will see generations live 
and die You will see a girl baby born to some woman, and 
wait a mere sixteen to eighteen years for her to grow up, so 
that you can sink fangs into a soft white neck and drink a 
scarlet stream You will be irresistible, for vou will have in 
your powerful body the very heat of hell, the virility of Satan 
And some day, of course, you will be discovered ^ a knife, 
after long centuries, will be plunged into you, you will groan 
like a dying wolf, and you will drop like a plummet into the 
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bottomless sulphurous pit. Yes, Boris, that’s the end ~ for 
you ! For us! For, look at me, Boris . . 

‘Hal Ha! Ha! You fool, Bela,* came Karloff’s scornful, 
pealing laugh in the darkness, ‘why try that kindergarten stuff 
on me? You ask me to look at you, Bela. Well, look at me! 
Look . . . look . . . look . . . and take an occasional glance 
upward, Bela. These two hands of mine, clenched together 
above my head, could descend at any moment, in a second, 
ay, even before I finish this sentence, if I wanted them to, and 
they’d bash your distinguished head in as if it were an egg. 
Your brains would run our like the yolk of an egg, and spatter 
your pretty tuxedo. 

‘Bela, a monster created by Frankenstein is nor worried by 
your stories of sucking blood from beauties’ necks. But did 
yoM sec the movie hrankcnstetn^ Bela ? Did you sec me take an 
innocent little girl, a child playing among flowers, and drown 
her? vSome sentimentalists said I did it unknowingly. Bosh! 1 
have done it a thousand times, and will do it a thousand 
times, again Bela, it’s dark in here, but you know me. You 
know It was no accident or chance, but significant, that I - 
the Englishman from Ciod knows where whose name is not 
Karloff - was called upon to play that monstrous role* You 
know me, Bela, you know me. Why that bosh about five 
hundred years old ^ You know that both of us are nearly six 
thousand years old* And that we’ve met many times before, 
the last time not more than two hundred years ago . . . And 
you shouldn’t have made that foolish wager. Admit it, Bela*’ 
Karloff’s voice shook with deep agitation 

‘1 wonder,’ came Lugosi's reply, dreary as a tog-horn in the 
semi-darkness. 

In the meantime, Photographer Jones in his convenient 
corner kept snapping pictures. The noiseless powder recur- 
rently rose in puffs, so that - spookily enough - the scene 
resembled the laboratory of a medheval alchemist. 

‘Come, Bela - let’s go. Er . . . Jones, LeBcnhon,’ Karloff 
shouted hoarsely, ‘arc you ready to go? Bela and I have found 
we’re members of the same ^ well, suppose w^c say lodge. 
We’re therefore, quite unable to scare each other to death, for 
reasons you might not understand, even to oblige you. You’ll 
just have to call it a draw.’ 

‘All right, we’re ready to go,* responded Jones, nervously 
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enough for that matter, ‘And - say - Tve used up my last 
match Will one of you fellows strike one 

1 shall never know whether it was Lugosi or Karloff who 
struck the match All I do know is that when the match was 
struck It apparentlv revealed, not I ugosi and Karloff on that 
davenport, but two slim), scalv monsters, dragon like set 
pents, with blood-red, venomous eyes The apparitional things 
flashed before me so suddenl) that 1 became sick to mv 
stomach and made a rush, on buckling legs, for the exit - and 
the cool air 

Just as I reached it and noted flcctingly that the ram had 
stopped, and that m> heart was pounding to the bursting 
point, ind that I was strangely weak and gidd>, Jonts and the 
two tall actors in evening clothes came through the door 
Jones was rather sober and unconcerned, but Lugosi and 
Karloff were laughing heartily over something or other 

‘Will you have lunch with us^‘ Lugosi asked me, still 
grinning but with something of a physician’s tender concern 
‘No, thank you,’ 1 replied, scartelv looking cither at him or 
Karloff, ‘1 have to hurry away ’ 

And I did hurry away 

1 am, of course, now convinced that what happened was 
their idea of a practical )oke, that the slimv, scaly things I had 
seen, the things which had so frightened and sickened me in 
that fleetmg moment, were either the imaginings of my over 
wrought nerves - or some mechanically contrived illusions in 
which Jones had some share 

There are, of course, some who will wonder if I do not 
merely prefer this simple, comforting explanation to one that 
might cause Hollywood hostesses to fear to invite 1 ugosi and 
Karloff to social functions - and fear not to invite them ’ 

Many people, deep down, still are superstitious. And there 
are many things in life we do not fully understand, such as 
why It IS the destiny of certain human beings to portriy 
certain roles ~ whether in real or Teel’ life 
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Frankenstein ; 

or. The Man and the Monster! 


By H.M. MILNER 


1 ess than five years aftei its puhltLdtton, Prankcnstem made 
its first move into a new medium the theatre It was to prove 
the first of several transitions - for, in time, the story would 
also he adapted for the anema, the radio and television 
Sadly, it uas orth tht\ theatrual version of her hook that 
Mary Shelley lived to see and it had, of neiessity, to be 
considerably altered from the original to meet the demands of 
the stage Mary uas, in fact, m Pans when d)c heard of these 
plans, as a letter to her fttend, the poet and essayist, I etgh 
Hunt, dated August 14, indicates ‘/ have just had a visit 
from Horace Smith who does not know much Fnglish neics, 
except that they brought out Frankeiisrcin at the / yceum and 
i ivified the monster m such a manner as caused the ladies to 
faint away and a hubbub to ensue houei or, they diminished 
the horrors m the sequel and it is having a run * 

Such a sensational debut not to mention a dramatic finale 
in which the monster plunged into a loLano ~ no doubt 
brought the public flocking m to sec the play, at the same 
time inaugurating a tradition that has come to be associated 
uith many later dramatisations It was not until the end of 
the month, however, that Mary ivas hack in I ondon and able 
to see a performance for herself on the evening of Friday, 
August 29 The watt had been worthwhile, for as she again 
told I etgb Hunt on September 9 *But lo and behold I found 
myself famous* Frankenstein had prodigious success as a 
drama and was about to he repeated for the i^rd night at the 
tnglish Opera House.* Mary also gave her rmpresstons of the 
actors James Walluck looked very welV as Frankenstein, she 
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said, but It was Thomas Potter Cooke as the monster who 
really caught her eye (Cooke, a former naval seaman who 
was shipwrecked in 1804 and thereafter decided to remain on 
dry land as an actor, played many villainous roles, but as a 
result of making over appearances as the creature hetame 
as thoroughly identified with the role as Bon^ Karloff was to 
be a century later ) 

*Tht stage represents a room with a staircase leading to 
trankensteins workshop,' Mary u rote, 'he goes to it and you 
see hts light at a small window, through uhich a frightened 
servant peep'^, uho runs m terror when I exclaims, "It lives ' 
Presently f himself rushes in horror and trepidation from the 
room and uhile still expressing his agony and terror, the 
unnameahle throws doiin the door of the laboratory, leaps 
the staircase and presents his unearthly and monstrous person 
on stage ( ooke played the part extremely u ell - bis seeking 
as it u ere for support ~ his trying to grasp at the sounds he 
heard - all indeed he does was well imagined and exec uted 

A rare surviving copy of this two act 'peculiar, romantic 
melodrama' by the prolific London playu right, H M Milner, 
who Specialised in literary adaptations, also included a dc scrip 
Uon of Cooke s make-up consisting of lashings of yellow and 
green grease-paint as well as details of his costume 'Clo<ie 
vest and leggings of a very pale yellowish brown, heightened 
with blue, as if to show the muscles Creek shirt of very dark 
brown, and broad black leather belt ' The success of this 
version of the story ensured many more theatrical presenta 
tions in the years to follow, not a few of which drew on 
Milner s concept I he creature's appearance, houever, was to 
change drastically over the ensuing years and no more so 
than when it entered its second reincarnation on the cinema 


screen 



ACT I 


SCTNF 1 

rhe Gardens of the Prince del Piombino's Villa At the 
back a Kwer, beyond which, Picturesijue ( ountry On the 
i» s side, the hntrame to the Villa On the o p side, a small 
Pavilion ) 

bnter qvADRO, siRurr, and usii ia, from the Villa, 
meeting male and female Villagers 
LIS And vt)u think yourself a vastly great man, Mr Strutt, I 
suppose 

siKUiT Philosopheis are not content with thinking, I know 
It My master’s a great man, and I’m hkt the moon to the 
sun, I shine with i reflected brightness 
QUAD Cireat man, indeed’ I should like to know what there 
IS great about either of you A couple of adventurers, 
whom my poor silly dupe of a master, (Heaven help him*) 
has brought from that beggarly place, Ciermany, and I 
suppose you’ll never leave him whilst he has got a ducat 
siRuii Pooh, tor his ducats* Wt want his ducats, indeed* 
when wc could make gold out of any rubbish your 
worthless held, for instance. Signor Quadro Mv master is 
the most profound philosopher, and consequently the great 
cst man that ever lived lo tell vou whit he can do is 
impossible, but what he cannot do, it would be still more 
difhcult to mention 

QUAD Yes, his wav of making gold, 1 fancy, is bv conveying 
It out of other people’s pockets He may make gold, but 
he’d much rather have it made to his hand, I’ve a notion 
siRUir Signor Quadro, it is fortunate for you that mv 
master does not hear you, and that (considering the choice 
bottles of ( ataman wine that you have from time to time 
been pleased to open for me) I’m too discreet to tell him, 
- for, oh* signor Quadro, his power is terrible, - he 
could prevent you from ever passing a quiet night again* 
QUAD When I’ve got three quarts of good Rhenish in my 
skin. I’ll give him leave, if he can Your master is a water- 
drinker, sir, he keeps no butler, I never knew any gixid of a 
man that drank water and kept no butler 
STRUTT At all events, Master Quadro, that’s an offence 
which you cannot lay to my charge, I have the most 
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philosophical principles upon the sub)ect - I drink water* 
Signor Quadro, only when I can’t get any thing better 
QUAD And that’s generally the case, I fancy, when you can’t 
find some good-natured simpleton, like the Prince del 
Piombino, to keep you and your master together Instead 
of board wages, he billets you upon the kitchen of any body 
that’s fool enough to take you into it 
STRUTT Be issured of this. Signor Quadro, I am not ungrate 
ful , when any kind friend has the goodness to take me in, I 
do the best in my power to return the compliment 
QUAD The devil doubt you 

STRUTT But for mv master. Signor Quadio, don’t think that 
all the wine in Sicily is any object to him, he could turn 
that river into wine if he thought proper. I’ve seen him do 
It, sir, and convert a quart of simple water into a bottle of 
prime Burgundy 

QUAD C an he^ C an he do thit^ Then he has an easy way of 
making me his sworn friend for life Only let him turn ~ I 
won’t be unreasonable, I won’t say a word about the river 
- only let him turn the pump in our stable \ard into i 
fountain of claret, and I’ll never purloin mother bottle of 
mv master’s, so long as I’m a butler 
LIS And pray, Mr Strutt, has all this philosophy and learning 
quite driven the thoughts of love out of vour head ^ I 
suppose you fanev yourself now quite above us poor weak 
women ^ 

STRUTT Not at all, my dear creature, for the man who has 
the impudence lo fancy himself above the fairest half of 
human nature has sunk immeasurably below it 
QUAD bgad’ philosophy has not made quite a fool of the 
fellow But pray now my good Mr Strutt, amongst all this 
transmuting of metal, and converting of water, cm you 
inform us what it is that this wonderful master of yours is 
doing in that pivilion, where he remains constantly shut 
up, day and night, and into which no mortal but himself is 
ever permitted to penetrate^ 

STRU FT \ ou would like to know, would you ^ 

QUAD Yes I should, very much indeed 

LIS Oh yes. I’d give the world to know, 1 should so like to 
find out the secret 

s r RU I T (after a pause) And so should I 
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QUAD. What then* you can’t tell us ^ 

IIS Or perhaps you won’t 

s I RUT T Why you see - I’m not exactly certain - but 1 partly 
guess - {they dmg to htm with ea^er curtostty) that is* I 
suspect “ that it is something that will astonish your 
weak nerves, one day or another 

QUAD Pshaw* 

iis A nasty, ill natured fellow - sec how 111 ser\c vou, the 
next time you try to kiss me (Musu without ) 

QUAD But hark* his highness approaches with his lovely 
sister, the lady Rosaura Back* back* all of you, show him 
proper respect 

( I hey are /omed hy other domestu s, male and female, who 
form tn order A (jondola approaches the shore, from 
It huh the Prince, Rosaura. and Attendants land As the 
Prince advam es, all saluU him ) 

PRINC L Fnough, enough, my Inends, hasten to the villa, and 
busy yourselves in preparations for the festival I vsish to 
give m honour of the illustrious genius, who honours my 
house with his presence 

QUAD (aside) A fcstisal, too’ tor a man vs ho drinks no wine 
Well, there’s one consolation, theidl he more for those 
who do and I’ll do m> best to make up tor his dehciencies, 
he may depend on’r 

si RUT i (to I IS ) It there’s dancing, mav I claim the 
honour ^ 

I IS Will you tr\ to hnd out vour master’s secret for me - 

STRUTT It is positivelv igainst his orders, to pry into his 
concerns, and do you know, there is but one person in the 
world whose commands could indute me to disobev those 
of my master 

i IS And who may that be, pray ^ 

siRUTi My mistress, you jadc (takes her under his arm, 
and exeunt with Quadro, Domestics, 6cc mto the 
Palace ) 

PRINCE I feel most decplv that rank and opulence can never 
do themselves greater honour, than bv protecting and assist- 
ing talent and genius 

Hos And never, surely, did genius clothe itself in a more 
enviable guise, than in the person of Frankenstein How 
different is the unassuming modesty of his demeanour, his 
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Winning gentleness, from the harsh pedantry and formal 
solemnity of schoolmen m general 
ERINCE Theirs is the solemn mockery of mere pretension, 
which genius, such as Frankenstein’s, despises - The Univer 
sities of Germany have all bent to his prodigious talent, and 
acknowledged his superiority - the prince who, conscious 
of his merit, rewards, assists, and forwards it, not only 
reaps the fruit of his sublime discoveries, but becomes the 
sharer of his immortality 

Ros Oh* may virtues and talents such as Frankenstein’s, ever 
receive the patronage and protection of such men as the 
Prince del Piombino 

PRINCE I re|oicc that my dear Rosaura's admiration of this 
illustrious foreigner almost equals the enthusiasm of her 
brother’s Fias her penetration c\cr hinted to her that last 
that best, inestimable reward with which I meditate to 
crown my favours towards this Frankenstein > 

ROS (7 urtung away) Ah, mv brother* 

PRINC b That blush, that downcast look, issurt me tint 
should my admiration of his merit induct me to confer on 
him a gift so precious as my sister’s hand I should not m 
her heart hnd an opposer of mv generosity - I will not tax 
vour delicacy for a frank avowal, but in >our silence read 
your acquiescence Fins night, amidst the jovous mirth that 
fills our halls, will 1 hint to our philosopher, the dearer 
pleasure that I have in store for him 
ROS My dear, dear brother* - A heart like yours will ever 
find the secret of making all around it happv 

\txeunt mto Palace 


SCFNE 11 

A Nearer Vtew of the Outside of the Pautlion, appropriate as 
Prankenst€in*s study, practicable door, and transparent 
window above (dark ) 

Enter hrankenstem, from the Pavilion 
FRAN It comes -- It comes* - ’tis nigh - the moment that shall 
crown my patient labours, that shall gild my toilsome 
studies with the brightest |oy that e’er was yet attained by 
mortal man - What monarch’s power, what general’s 
valour, or what hero’s fame, can rank with that of Franken 
stein^ What can their choicest efforts accomplish, but to 
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destroy? ’Tis mine, mine only to create, to breathe the 
breath of life into a mass of putrefying mortality; ’tis mine 
to call into existence a form conceived in my own notions 
of pcrtecnon! How vain, how worthless is the noblest fame 
compared to mine! Frankenstein shall be the first of men! 
- And this triumph is at hand; but a few moments and it is 
accomplished. Burst not, high swelling heart, with this 
o’crwhelmmg tide of joy * 

Enter |Uf lo. o.i* 

yi) Ah! my dear sir, I have not seen you before, to-day, I am 
so glad to meet with you 

IRAN (Abstractedly) ’ Fis well, boy Cjood even to you. 

yu. There are such doings in the palace, such feasting, and 
such merry-makings, and all, as they sav, for > 011 . 

IRAN Why that is better, ’ns as it should be. Doubt not, 1 
will be with ye. Let the full bowl high sparkle, let the 
joyous note swell loud, I will be there, exulting in my 
triumph. 

|U' Aye, but moreover than all that, I could bur 1 doiTi 
think 1 shall, because it was told to me as a very great 
secret I could tell you of something that would make you 
so happy. 

IRAN. I shall, I must be happy, the secret is my own. Leave 
me, boy, leave me, 

|o N.iy, now, you do not lose your poor Julio, Tm sure 1 
know not how I have offended vou, but you never spoke to 
me thus harshly before, 

IRAN; (embraces him) Nas, m> pretty pupil, my affectionate 
Julio, 1 must love thee, cvci. I am disturbed bv intense 
study, and for a few moments I would be alone, 

yu If you are sure you los^e me, I will leave you; but if 1 had 
offended you, I would not leave vou nil you had forgiven 
me, I would nor, indeed; we shall see you anon. I shall 
know where to find you, by my pretty aunt Rosauia’s side. 
Oh, if you did but know what 1 could tell you ! 

[lie runs off. o.p. 

tRAN: The time is come, the glorious moment is arriv’d. 
Now, Frankenstein, achieve the mighcly work, gam that 
best of victories, a victory o'er the grave! 

[Kx/t into the Pavilion. 

Enter Si RU ri, untb a Ladder, - and i ishta. 
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STRUTT Well now, do you know, Lisetta, I’m going to do a 
great deal more for you, than I dare to do for myself Fm 
dying to know what my master is about yonder, but if he 
should catch me peeping, what a |olly thump o’ the head I 
shall get, to be sure, and then, Liserta, you have it m your 
power to break my heart, and that’s a great deal worse 
LIS Well, now, without any more ado, you put the ladder 
against the sMiidow, and hold it fast, whilst 1 mount up uid 
see what he is about 

STRUTT Fie, for shame, Lisetta, whit are you thinking about ^ 
I'll get up the ladder, and I’ll report ail that I sec, to vou 
below 

LIS Well, just as vou please only I’d rather peep myself, 
because, you know, seeing is believing (Strutt pltites the 
I adder against the wtndou of the Pavtlion mounts it, and 
peeps in, a faint glimmering of light is seen through the 
u indou ) Well now, whit tan you see^ 
siRUTl Whv, I can see a little fire, iiid a great deal of 
smoke 

I IS And I suppose all vour boasted discoveries will end in 
smoke 

SI Run Oh’ now 1 can see better, - ind would you believe 
It, Lisetta, from all I tan see, I really do think, at least it 
seems so to me, that my master is making a man 
LIS Making a man ’ - What is not he alone ^ 

STRUTT Yes, quite alone (A strong and sudden flash of light 
is now seen at the windoiv , Strutt dides down thi I add( r ) 
Oh Lord' that’s too much for me’ - he’s nising the devil 
he’s blown off the top of the pavilion’ Pvun, run, Liseiti 
or the old gentlem in w ill have you ’ 

LIS Nay, then the devil take the hindmost, I say ’ 

[ / hey run off o r 


S( FNF III 

The Interior of the Pavilion - folding Doors in the Back On a 
long Table is discovered an indistinct horm covered uith a 
black cloth A small side Table, with Bottles, and ( hemical 
Apparatus ~ and a brazier with fire 

FRANKENSTEIN /5 discovered, as if engaged in a Calculation 
FRAN Now that the final operation is accomplished, my 
panting heart dares scarcely gaze upon the object of its 
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labours - dares scarcely contemplate the grand fulfilment 
of Its wishes. Courage, Frankenstein I glut thy big soul with 
exultation ' ■* enjoy a triumph never yet attained by mortal 
man! {Music. - He eagerly lays hts hand on the bosom of 
the figure, as tf to discover whether it breathes.) The breath 
of life now swells its bosom. - (Music.) As the cool night 
breeze plays upon its brow, it will awake to sense and 
motion. (Music. - lie rolls back the black covering, which 
discovers a colossal human figure, of a cadaverous Iwid 
complexion , it slowly begins to rise, gradually attaining an 
erect posture, Frankenstein observing with intense anxiety. 
When it has attained a perpendicular position, and glares 
Its eyes upon him, he starts hack with horror.) Merciful 
Heaven ! And has the fondest visions of my fanev awakened 
to this terrible reality ; a form of horror, which I scarcely 
dare to look upon * - instead of the fresh colour of human- 
ity, he wears the livid hue of the damp grave. Oh, horror! 
horror! - let me fl> this dreadful monster of my own 
creation^ (tie hides hts face in his hands, the Monster, 
meantime, springs from the table, and gradually gams the 
use of his limbs, he is surprised at the appearance of 
Frankenstein, - advances towards him and touches him; 
the latter starts hack m disgust and horror, draws hts 
suford and rushes on the Monster, who with the utmost 
care takes the sword from him, snaps it m two, and throws 
It down. Frankenstein then attempts to seize it by the 
throat, hut by a very slight exertion of its powers, it throws 
him off to a considerable distance; in shame, confusion, 
and despair, Frankenstein rushes out of the Apartment, 
locking the doors after him. [ he Monster gazes about it m 
wonder, traverses the Apartment, hearing the sound of 
Frankenstein's footsteps without, wishes to follow him; 
finds the opposition of the door, with one blow strikes it 
from Its hinges, and rushes out.) 

SCENE IV. 

Outside of the Pavilion, as before. Frankenstein, in great 

agitation, rushes from the Pavilion locking the door after him, 

PRAN: (After a pause of much terror.) Have all my dreams of 
greatness ended here? Is this the boasted wonder of my 
science, - is this the offspring of long years of toilsome 
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Study and noisome labour ^ Is my fairest model of perfection 
come to this - a hideous monster, a loathsome mass of 
animated putrefaction, whom, but to ga/e on chills with 
horror even me, his maker > How how shall 1 secrete him, 
how destroy Heaven* to think that in the very moment 
of fruition, when all my toils were ended and I should glory 
in their noble consummation, my hrst, my dearest, only 
wish, IS to annihilate what I have made* Horrible object, 
wretched produce of my ill-directed efforts* never must 
thou meet another eye than mine never must thou ga/e 
upon a human being, whom thy fell aspect sure would kill 
with terror* (A tretnendom crai>h is heard, the Monster 
breaks through the door of the Pavilion) Ah’ he is here’ I 
have endued him with a giant’s strength, and he will use it 
to pluck down ruin on his maker’s head (Alustc - I he 
Monster approaches him with gestures of conciliation ) - 
Hence* avoid me* do not approach me, wretch* thy horrid 
contact would spread a pestilence throughout my veins, 
touch me, and I will straightway strike thee back to 
nothingness* 

I he Monster still approaches him with friendly gestures 
“ hrankcnstein endeaiours to stab him uith his dagger, 
which the Monster strikes from his handy - u'hilsi the 
Monster is taking up the dagger, and admiring its form, 
brankenstein steals off - I he Monster, perceiving him 
gonCy rushes off, as if in pursuit, hut m an opposite 
direction 


SCFNE V 

Ihe heart of a gloomy and intricate forest - Tremendous 
Storm, Thunder, / ightning. Ram, O’ c 

tnter ri i /blrc, - and LMMFiiNt, bearing the Child 
LM The thunder’s awful voice, and the hercc tumult of the 
wildly raging storm, have drowned thy plaintive wailings, 
my poor babe, and thou art hushed to silence Sleep on, my 
babe, let thy mother’s throbbing bosom shelter thee We 
shall find him soon, - yes, I am sure we shall - And when 
he sees thy ruddy smiling cheek, and marks his En)mclinc’s 
wan and haggard features, his heart will turn to u$, he will 
again be all our own 

RiTZ I don’t believe a word of it Talk of his heart, indeed* 
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He has no heart • if ever he had any, it has evaporated in 
the fumes ot his diabolical preparations He loves and 
protect you* - all his affections are in the bottom of a 
crucible, and in the wild chimeras of his science, and the 
dreams of his mad ambition, all his human feelings are lost 
and annihilated 

tM Oh, no* my father, the enthusiasm of knowledge, the 
applauses of the powerful, may for a time, have weaned 
him from us, but my own kind, gentle I rankenstein, can 
never be inhuman 

Rii / C an*t he ^ Well, I don’t know what you ma> call it, but 
to deceive and trepan a voting, innocent, confiding creature, 
as you were, and to leave you and \our child to poverty 
and want, whilst he went rambling in the train of a prince, 
after his own devilish devices, - if that is not inhuman, I 
don't know what is 

IM Ah, my father, I have heard that the Prince del Piombino 
has an est Uc m this beautiful island, that he has, attached 
to his household, a wonderful philosopher I am conhdtnt 
'ns he tnd oh’ m> heart tells me, that he will shortly 
bless us with his returning love 

RII/ Yes, and with this hnc tale, and because I could not 
bear to sec you pimng away m hopeless sorrow, have vou 
lured me to quit my <|uict, pcKcful abode in Germany, and 
come wandering over here to Sicily And todav you must 
march out on a pretty wild goose chase, to endeavour to 
trace him m the household c^f this prince, till we have lost 
our wav m the nia/es of this forest, and can't trice a path 
back again to the hovel I have hired And it's my belief, 
that it you found him in the Prince's palace, vou would be 
driven away from the gate like a common beggar 

tM Oh, say not so, my father, do nor destroy in> hope, for in 
that consists the little strength that now remains to me 
[Storm rjges furiously ] 

RiT/ And a pretty night this for a young, delicate creature 
like YOU, with your helpless infant, to be out in ~ Curses, a 
thousand curses on rhe villain 

fcM Oh, no, my father, no’ - Do not curse him. ~ Curse not 
the husband of your t mmeline, ~ the father of her child ’ 

RII/ Well, well, I won't the damn'd good-for-nothing 
vagabond’ I daren’t stir a step in this plaguy forest, for 
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all the storm keeps such a beautiful hubbub about us, for 
fear of straying further out of the way; and I am sure you 
have no strength to waste. - But here, I have it. You stay 
here, exactly where 1 leave you, give me the child, for you 
must be tired of cairving it, and Til endeavour to find the 
path. ~ When I have traced it. I’ll return for you - There, 
stay here, just under this tree, it will afford a partial 
shelter. I wan ant me, that with the assistance of the light- 
ning, which keeps flashing so merrily, I shall soon discover 
the path. - I think I’ve got an inkling of it now ( Fakes the 
Child from Emmeline, and goes out as if endeavouring to 
trace the path ) 

EM. My spirits fail me, and mv strength is exhausted Whilst ( 
bore the child, nature gave me powers, and I could not sink 
beneath the grateful burthen - Ah, what a peal was there' 
- Heaven itself joins in the persecution of the hapless 
Emmeline. - Father, father' come to me' - I sink I die - 
oh, Frankenstein' Frankenstein* {She falls on the ground - 
the storm still continue^ to rage The Monster enters in 
alarm and wonder, stares wildh about him, at length 
perceives Emmeline extended on the ground - is struck 
with wonder, approaches and raises her, is filled with 
admiration , expresses that the ram occasions inconvenient e, 
and that the lightning is dreadful, his pity for Fmmeline 
being exposed to it, his wish to procure her shelter, at 
length tidies her up in hts arms, and bears her off ) 

Re-enter rii/bfrg, with the Child 
RIT7 C"ome, Fmmeline, I think I have found it at last, and we 
shall be snug at home before the thunder tan give anothei 
growl at us. - (Perceives that she is gone ) Mciciful Heaven ' 
not here' Where can she be gonc^ Surely no danger can 
have approached her. - She has wandered on, endeavouring 
to overtake me, and has mistaken the path, and so increased 
our troubles Imprudent girl' - Fmmeline, my child, my 
girl, my F.mmeline, 

[Exit with the Child, calling aloud. 

SCENE VI. 

The Inside o/^ Rit/berg’s Cottage. ~ Entrance Door in Flat, in 
some part of the Scene, a Fire-place 

(The Monster dashes open the door, and enters^ bearing 
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Emmeline , he places her in a chair, and looks round for some 
means of assisting her, perceives the fire, discovers by touching 
It, that It yields heat, removes the chair with Emmeline, to the 
fire, and remains watching her Fhe Child enters, on perceiv- 
ing the Monster utters a shriek of terror, and runs across the 
stage, exclaiming, ‘Mother* ~ mother*’ Rit7bcrg then enters, 
IS likewise alarmed at the appearance of the Monster Fhe 
Monster observes the C hild with admiration and beckons it to 
approach him which the Child te fuses to do, he then softly 
approaches the C^hild with gestures of conciliation, the Child 
endeavouring to escape from him hmmtiine utters a piercing 
shriek Rit/bcrg snatches up his gun, fires at the Monster, 
wounds It in the shoulder Fhe Monster puts down the Child, 
who rushes to hts mother s embrace expres^e^ the agony 
occasioned by the wound, the rage inspired by the pain' 
uould rush on Ritzberg, uho keeps the gun presented, it is 
deterred h\ fear of a repetition of the uound, rushes out of 
the hut , Rit/btrg remaining on the defensive, whilst bmmtlme 
thanks Heaven for the preservation of her child 

S( bNl Vll 
A I andscape 
I nter jiii lo 

|U I can’t conceive whit has happened to Mr I rankenstcin 
When I spoke to him this evening, he w is so cross, and so 
abstracted, and so mvstcrious, ind now here mv lather, the 
Prince, has given a grind festival cxpresslv to dv> hmi 
honoui, and he is no where to be found I wish 1 could 
meet with him I think he loves me, and I would coax him 
out of his gloomv humour, and lead him smiling and good 
natured to m\ aunt Rosaura, or I’d know the reason why, I 
am determined (Music - I he Monster furiously rushes 
on) Ah’ what dreadful gigantic creature is this ^ (The 
Monster approaches and seizes him ) Oh* - help, - mercy, 
spare me, - spare me* 

( I he Monster expresses that his ktndh feelings towards 
the human race have been met hy scorn, abhorrence, and 
violence, that they are all now converted into hate and 
lengeance, that Juho shall be his prst iictim, he snatches 
him up and hears him off, Julio crying ‘Mercy* - help 
help*’) 
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SCENE vm. 

Splendid Banqueting Hall in the Palace, open in the back 
upon the Garden, and giving a View of the Lake Banqueting 
Tables, O' c 

The PR!NC t and rosaura discovered on a Throne under 
the centre Arch Company of both sexes. Attendants, &: c A 
BALLET IS performed, after which the Prince and Rosaura 
advanc e 

PRINCE I know not why it is, that he in whose honour this 
entertainment was expressl> given, should so long absent 
himseU trom our revels Sureiv, for one night he might have 
relaxed from his deep studies 

ROs I think he scarce will rarrv longer, for I have sent Julio 
in search of him - Ah ’ he is here 

tnter Frankenstein, in great tat ion 

PRINCE At length you are arrived Be assured mv friend, 
your absence has been both felt and regretted 
ERAN Accept my humble and sincere apology I was engaged, 
most intently engaged, in the solution of a Problem, on the 
result of which I had much at stake [aside) Mv every hope 
depended on it, and the solution has stamped me i wretch 
for ever* 

PRINC h A truce to study, now, and moody thoughts - let 
the grape’s sparkling juice chase from your brain all dark 
chimeras, partake the joy that smiles around you - anon, 1 
have a proposal to make to you, that will not damp your 
mirth, I trust 

FRAN Aye, let me be joyous, let me seek joy even at the 
bottom of the maddening bowl , I cannot Imd it in my own 
heart - Give me wine, - quick, let me drain a flowing 
goblet, perchance it may chase - oh* no, no, it can never 
drive from my remembrance that form of horror that 
exceeds conception 

ROS From my hand will the cup bring less of joy^ - Dear 
Frankenstein ~ I would say, learned sir, what nieans the 
dreadful wildness that gleams on your countenance ^ 

FRAN Dear and most lovely lady, ’tis the intoxicatiOn of high 
swelling mirth, of gratitude, of animating hilarity Fair 
lady, permit the humblest of your slaves to pledge you (He 
IS raising the cup to his lips, when Quadro hastily rushes 
m) 
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QUAD Oh, my lord, my lord* - such intelligence of horror - 
the young prince, )ulio, has been murdered* 

IRAN {Dashing the cup from htm.) Eternal Heaven* - that 
fiend has perpetrated it * 

Ros Julio murdered* 

PRiNCt My boy* my pretty, innocent, affectionate boy* say 
where, how, by whom ^ 

QUAD He was found in the pavilion where Mr frankenstein 
pursues his studies, the door thrown from its hinges from 
the mark on his neck, he appears to have been strangled 
FRAN (aside ) Then my worst fears have proved too true* 
PRINC 1 How could that lovely child provoke his fate^ Rob- 
bcrv was not the object Who could have the heart to harm 
that unoffending, darling child * 

QUAD (an your highness doubt ^ 

PRINC h Speak, what inctn yoii^ On whom do your suspi- 
cions fall ^ 

QUAD Who should It be, but this foreign adventurer, this 
Frankenstein ^ 

ROS Oh, Ffeavens’ 

QUAD Has any one cist access to the pavilion, or ever 
presumes to enter it, or would have done now, except m 
cage I scirch for the young prince ^ 

PRINC I I scarcely can believe it possible, but yet his length- 
ened absence troin the festival at the very hour, his ptlpable 
agitation when he entered - \ rankenstein, what say vou to 
this drcadtul accusation ^ 

PR AN I say that I am guilty, guilty a thousand times* 

All Ha* 

I RANK Not of the crime of murder I could not lay a hnger in 
the wav of violence on that lovelv ( hild Mine is a guilt a 
thousand times more black, more horrible 1 am the father of a 
thousand murders Oh* presumption, and is this thy punish- 
ment ^ has my promised triumph brought me but to this > 
PRINC F Frankenstein* for mercy’s sake explain What hc^rrid 
mystery lurks beneath thv words ^ 

(Shots and notse of pursuit heard without ~ the Monster 
rushes in through the archway m the back, pursued by 
Peasants variously armed - all shriek with horror - he 
rushes up to Frankenstein, and casts himself at his feet, 
imploring protection.) 
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FRAN Hated, detested fiend* now reeking with the blood of 
innocence - fiend of malice and destruction ~ here on thy 
hated head, I now invoke a father’s and a prince’s venge- 
ance Die, monster, die* and quit the life thou hast disgraced 
by blood and slaughter - {He seizes on the Monster - the 
guards close round ~ the Monster dasher brankenstem to 
the earth, and by an exertion of his immense strength 
breaks through the opposing line - the Prince giies the 
u ord to fi^e - the Monster, snatching up the Officer, holds 
him as a target before him - he receives the shots and falls 
dead - the Monster rushes up the steps of the throne and 
laughs exultingh ~ a general picture is formed, on which 
the Drop falls ) 


ACT II 
SCFNF I 

A Cellar belonging to the Villa, entered only by a ladder from 
a small T rap door above 

STRUT r (discovered) Well my master has done a nice )ob for 
himself, It should seem, with all his machinery and nngic, 
the making of a man has rendered him i made man for life, 
and I seem destined to share all his advantages Because his 
hopeful bantling chose to amuse itself with strangling a 
child, much in the same way, I suppose, that our ordinary 
brats do kittens, out of pure kindness, they have seized 
hold of me and popped me into this underground apart- 
ment, to keep me out of mischief, as if they thought I 
shared my master’s propensities, and had a penchant for 
making of men and strangling of children - And so, after 
having taught me philosophy, my master has left me here 
to practise it Now, if this were a wine cellar, there would 
be some kind of consolation, I might, by the magic of a 
butt of good liquor, convert this dungeon into a fairy 
palace, and when I could stand no longer, fancy these hard 
stones were silken cushions But every thing now has the 
appearance of a cursed uncomfortable reality Ha^ 1 think I 
hear some one coming 1 suppose it’s old Quadro, who is 
about to set me at liberty, or at least to afford me the 
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LonsoUtion of a flaggon of his best (The trap-door above 
opens, a ladder t$ put dotvn, and Quadro descends, followed 
by 1 isetra ) Ah * how d'ye do. I’m so glad to see you I hope 
vou are come to bring me comfort in one shape or the 
other 

QUAD Oh, yes’ the best of all possible comfort, the news of a 
speedy termination to all your miseries, you will very 
shortly be exalted, my hne fellow, elevated, tucked up, 
dance upon nothing 

sfRuir Don't mention it 1 assure you such allusions are 
altogether unpleasant to my feelings, for tht)ugh you may 
consider my master a bit of a mountebank, I assure you 
that 1 have never been accustomed to dance on a tight- 
rope, and as to hanging (to lisctti^ oh’ vou dear little 
creature, 1 have dretnit of nothing but hanging round your 
neck whilst tor tucking up, 1 had hoped we should have 
been both tucked up together in the bridal bed, before this 
IIS Oh’ for shame, sir' 

QUAD Oh’ you did, did voiP I cm ttll you that there is i 
very narrow bed in preparuion for you, where you will 
hnd u most convenient to he alone, and wh<rt vou will be 
fucked up with the sexton’s shovel 
siRUiT 1 \m suipristd it vour mentioning such indthcacies 
before a young lady 

QUAD In the confusion occasioned by the appearance of his 
delectable companion, vour pretty master effected his 
escape, but I took tare to grippic you I considered the 
nabbing of suth a fellow as vou to be in rnv department, 
and so I popped vou into this cell ii 
SI Run It would have been much more handsome of vou to 
pop me in the cellar where vou keep the liquor 
QUAiy And you will be hanged for having aided, abetted, and 
assisted your mister in the formition of a monster, and as 
an accessory in the voung Prince’s murder 
sTRui 1 Signor Quadro, you shock me Me accused of assist- 
ing to make a man’ Let me tell vou I was never before 
suspected of such an offence, not even by the beadle of our 
parish, and he w^as a sharp chap at nosing out such maturs, 
1 warrant ye 

QUAD But now, sir, you arc in my clutches, you won’t get off 
so easy you may depend on it 
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STRUT! Oh, Mr Frankenstein’ Mr Frankenstein’ this is a 
pretty mess you have got me into, to stand god-father to 
>our monster. (He stt<; down tn the back ) 

LIS Now, my dear father, how can you be so harsh to this 
p<H>r >oung man ^ I don’t really believe he had any hand in 
It, in my opinion, he would not be concerned in the making 
of anything half so ugly 

QUAD Did not I say it from the beginning, did not 1 always 
insist that thev were \ brace of vagabonds, and that no 
good would come of harbouring them ^ 

LIS Bur now my own good, kind, dc ir father, seeing that 
what IS dont cannot be undone, and thu hinging this 
voung man would only mikc bad worse, could not you 
contrive to let him go ^ 

QUAD 1 et him go, indeed ’ and what for ^ 

LIS Why just to oblige me, father, for really he is i tolcriblv 
well behaved voung man enough, ind not so much amiss to 
look at 

QUAD Oh’ vou think so> And then, 1 suppose, the next thing 
is that vou must go with him, eh, you minx ^ (lO ind see 
him hanged if you like 

LIS Now my dear, beautiful father, you don’t know, though 
you are rather old, how well you look when vou arc doing 
a good natured iction (She makei> stgnb behind hts hack to 
Strutt, to take adiantage of the opportunity and run up the 
ladder )' 

QUAD You coaxing Jc/cbcl’ But don’t think to wheedle me 
out of my duty 

IIS Now look in my face {places one hand on each side of 
his face Ub if to turn it touards her^ Strutt uatches his 
opportunity and silently ascends the ladder) look in my 
face, and frown a refusal if you can Will you let him go^ 

QUAD No, I won’t 

IIS You are sure you won’t ^ 

QUAD No, I’ll be damned if I do (Strutt has now framed the 
top of the ladder ) 

LIS Then I’d advise him to do as I shall, to be off without 
asking your leave, and let you enjoy the comforts of this 
place by yourself (She runs to the ladder, and with Strutt’s 
assistance hastily ascends it, after wnich they quickly draw 
up the ladder ) 
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quad: Why, you jadc, you vixen, you undutiful hussey, what 
do you mean ^ 

iis Only to let you stay there, father, till the young man is 
out of your reach; lor I could not bear that you should 
have his death upon your conscience, father, 1 could not, 
indeed. 

QUAD Go, both of you, and people the world with monsters, 
if you will; you can produce none worse than an unnatural 
daughtei . 

s 1 RUT I C»ood bye, old gentleman * 

(Strutt and 1 isetta disappear with the ladder, Quadro rushes 
out in a rage on the opposite side,) 


SCENF II 

The inside o/^Rit/bcrg’s (xHtage, as before 
iRANKi-NSiiiN rushes in. in great agitation 
IRAN Where am P let me a moment pause and collect my 
distracted thoughts - compose, il possible, this tumult of 
the brain. I have fled^ and wherefore fled^ Had not death 
been welcome'* But then to perish on a scaffold - loaded 
with infamy branded with a crime my vers soul abhors - 
the murder of an innocent 1 would have died to save. No, 
no, It must not be not yet. My life has been devoted to 
the fulhlmcnt of one ob|ect, another now claims the exer- 
tion of Its short lemamdcT, to destroy the wretch that I 
have formed - to purge the world of that infuriated monster 
to free mankind from the fell persecution of that demon. 
I his, this IS imw my bounden duty, and to this awful task I 
solemnly devote myself 

Enter tMMbi iNt and C hild 

FM A stranger here’ Ah* can 1 believe my senses am I 
indeed so blest, does he come to seek his Fmmelinc^ My 
lord, my life, mv Frankenstein* 

IRAN What do 1 beholcP Emmeline Rii/berg’ Lost, guilty, 
cursed wretch* thy cup of crime and misery is full. Hell 
yawns for thee, and all thy victims now surround thee, 
calling down Heaven’s vengeance on thy head. 
bM: And is It thus? Is Emmeline’s presence, then, a curse? 
Farewell, then, hope. - But wc’ll not persecute thee, Franken- 
stein, for with my child I’ll wander where thou shall never 
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more be punished with remembrance of us, and where 
death will soon end our sorrow. 

FRAN: Emmeline’ Emmeline’ tear not my heart with words 
like those. What to a guilty wretch can be a greater curse 
than the presence of those he has injured ^ Now at thy feet 
behold me, Emmeline, in humble agony of heart, I plead 
for thy forgiveness. Oh ’ that I ne’er had quitted thy peaceful 
blest abode - ne’er let into my bosom those demons of 
ambition and fell pride, that now, with ceaseless gnawing, 
prey upon my soul. 

EM: Not at my feet, but in my arms, dear Frankenstein, lose 
all the memory of sorrows past. Oh ! if thy heart still owns 
thy Emmeline, all shall be well, be happy - One fond 
embrace of thine repays an age of sorrow , in thy smiles and 
those of this sweet cherub, 1 shall again awake to )oy. 

FRAN: Oh, Emmeline, since we parted, all has been crime, 
crime of so black a dye, that even to thy gentle forgiving 
spirit, I dare not confess it Crime, whose punishment will 
be unceasing, will be eternal. 

FM- Oh, no, my Frankenstein, guilt, to be absolyed needs but 
to be abjured. Returned to virtue and domestic peace, rhy 
Emmeline shall soothe thy every woe, and on her bosom 
thou’lt forget thy griefs. 

FRAN 1 dare not hope it. But in this land 1 cannot hope a 
moment’s ease Quick, let us fly - far, far from this accursed 
spot, the bane of all my peace There, to that calm retreat, 
where first thy angel charms awoke my soul to love, there 
let us quick repair Oh, that in former and in happier 
scenes, I could forget the guilt, the misery that I have since 
been slave to. 

Enter hastily ri i zbf rg, through door m Flat, 

RiTZ Ha! Frankenstein here’ but ’tis no time to parley, the 
cottage IS on fire! That fierce gigantic figure of terrific 
aspect, waves aloft his torch, as if in triumph at the deed. 
(a coarse yelling laugh is heard,) 

FRAN: Ha! ’tis that hideous voice! Quick, quick, let us fly’ 
His hellish malice still pursues me, and but with his death 
or with mine, will this fierce persecution cease. Could I but 
place you beyond his power -! (With Ritzberg he attempts 
to open the door, they find U barricaded from without; the 
laugh ts repeated - the conflagration has enveloped the 
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whole hmldmg - Prankenstem rushes off as if m search of 
some other outlet - Part of the butldmg breaks - the 
Monster enters at the chasm, seizes on fcmmehnc and the 
C hild, and hears them through the burning rums, followed 
by Ritzberg brankenstein returns, perceives that tmmelme 
and her Child are gone, and in despair rushes after them,) 

SCF-Nh III 

A I andscape 

Pnter SI RiJ IT and i isi 1 i A (p s ) 

STRUTi Well, Lisetta, and now having by your assistance, 
escaped from the clutches of that cantankerous old father 
of vours What is next to be done 
LIS W'hy, as I have got out of his clutches at the same time, 
and so lost my natural protector, what do you think you 
ought to do next ^ 

s ( R iM r Whv, I suppose you think I ought to inarrv you ^ 
i IS Whilst you, perhaps, are of a ver> different opinion 
s LRU 11 Not in the least, m> angel, but then mv poor 
master, ht perhaps is in nouble, and rcciuires m\ assistance, 
and to desert him in the hour of need, I would not do it, 
I isctta, no, not to possess such a treasure as yourself, 

1 IS y\nd if you could I should despise >ou for it But suppose, 
Mr Strutt, we were both to go and assist him I wo heads, 
the> sa\ , are better than one, and so are two pair of hands 
and instead of hiving one taithful follower he would have a 
couple, that’s all 

ST Rui r What, no, vou don’t mean ir do you Will you really 
take me foi better tor worse, and go with me in search of 
my pool deal master^ Well, I ilwavs thought vou were a 
good creature, bur now \oiiVc a pcifccr divinity, and I'll 
adore vou 

iis W^ho knows, perhaps Mr krankensrem may get married 
too, and then he'll have belter employment than making 
monsters 

STRUTT Oh, that monster* don’t mention him, Lisetta If he 
should be with my master now, do you think you would 
have the courage ro face him? I'm not quite sure that 1 
should. 

i is» Oh* never doubt me, if I take him in hand. I'll bring him 
to his senses, I warrant me, for it a spirited woman can't 
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tame him, he must be a very fierce ungovernable devil 
indeed - (a stream ts heatd without ) 

STRUT I Ah^ what means that shriek > See, yonder, where the 
demon comes, he bears with him both a woman and a 
child She does not seem to have made much ol a hand of 
him, at any rate Here, back, back, conceal yourself, I isetta, 
I would not have him come within arm’s length of you, for 
the world (he pulls her behind a tree ) 

( The Monster enters exulttngly bearing hmmeline and her 
Child, crosses and exit hrankenstem follous him with a 
staggering step, almost overt ante uith fatigue and terror 
(p s ) to (o P ) 

STRUTT (coming from hts concealment) What, ho’ Sir’ 
master’ Mr Frankenstein’ ’Tis Strutt, your faithful servant’ 
He hears me not, but madly still pursues the fiend he 
cannot hope to master 

i IS And will you, too, Strutt, be mad enough to follow him ^ 
STRUTT Whv not singly, because I think it would be to 
little purpose, but I'll tell you what I'll do I'll first 
bestow you in a place of safety, and then I'll summon 
together a few stout hearted fellows, and we'll sec if wt 
can’t settle his monstership, for sooner than he should 
harm that poor woman and her infant, damn, he shall 
kill and eat me but I’ll endeavour to give him a 
bellyfull 

|/ xeunt [O p ) 


SCI NI IV 

A tremendous range of crat^gy precipices, near the summit of 
Mount btna On the v s a conspicuous pillar of rock stands 
on a lofty elevation I he only approach is from the depths 
helou 

(Ihe Monster, with gigantic strides, astends from below 
with Fmmeline and the ( hild - she is so overcome with 
fatigue and terror as to be unable to speak - the Monster 
gams the elevation, and with a cord that is round his waist, 
binds Emmeline to the pillar of rock He returns to the C hild 
“ Emmeline sinks cm her knees in supplication ~ Frankenstein 
With great difficulty ascends from below - he perceives his 
Child in the Monster’s power - he is about to rush on him, 
the monster defies him - and Frankenstein, recollecting hts 
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former defeats, abandons hts threatening gestures and assumes 

one of entreaty,) 

IRAN Demon of cruelty, art thou still insatiate with the 
blood of innotence^ How many victims does it require to 
contest thy rage^ I do implore thee, I, thy creator, who 
gave thee life, who endued thee with that matchless I 
cannot hope to master, I, on my knees, entreat thee but to 
spare that innocent. If fury and the thirst of blood be in thy 
hellish nature, on me, on me glut thy fell appetite - but, 
oh* if in thy human frame there dwells one spark of human 
sympathy or feeling, spare, spare that unoffending child* 

( rhe Monster points to his wound - expresses that he 
liould wtlltngly have served Frankenstein and befriended 
him, hut that all hts overtures tiere repelled iiith scorn and 
abhorrence then, with malignant exultation seizes on the 
C hild, and ithtrls it aloft, js if about to dash it dou n the 
rock - Fnimeline screams, Frankenstein, uith a cry of 
honor, coven hts e^es at this moment a thought occurs 
to Fmmeline ^hc pnlU from under her dres< a miall 
fla^^eolet, and begins to play an av it^ effect an the 
Monstci /V instantaneous - hi is at omt astonished and 
delighted ~ hi pLu es the C hild on the ground - his feelings 
become mote powerfully affected hy fhe musu. and his 
attention absorbed hy it the C hild escapes to its father - 
I mmelinc continues to play, and Frankenstein intently to 
watch its effect on the Monster As the air proceeds hts 
feelings become more pou erfully exiited he is moved to 
tears afterward^, on the musu a:>si4ming a lively character, 
he IS worked up to a paroxysm of delight - and on its again 
becoming moutnful is quite subdued, till he lies down 
exhausted at the foot of the rock to uhuh hmmeline li 
attached ) 

(Strutt non rushc s on with Rit/beig, and a number of 
Peasants variously armed, and furnished uith strong 
cords.^ 

siRuri There he is* that’s him* that’s m> gentleman* and 
luckily for us, he seems in a bit of a snoo/e now^’s our 
time or never On him, m> lids, and bind him fast, and 
then we shall be all right. 

{With Riuberg and others, he immediately falls on 
the Monster, and they bind him stoutly uith cords - 
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Frankenstein has meantime released Emmeline - the Monster 
makes prodigious exertions of strength to hurst his bonds, 
but he IS overpowered by the number of his adversaries ) 

STRUT r- Away, awav, sir, and place the lady and child m 
safety. IMl take care and accommodate this gentleman with 
snug quarters, and return immediately to attend your 
commands. 

FRAN Faithful creature^ Ftcrnal Providence, receive my 
thanks, and if it be thy pleasure to inHict on me an added 
punishment, oh* on this guilty head alone direct thy wrath, 
spare those who are most dear to me, those whose inno- 
cence may challenge thv compassion* {With Fmmeline and 
the Child he commences the descent^ and disappears ) 

STRun Now I think the best thing we can do is to fasten my 
gentleman to this pinnacle ot rock, the cool air of this 
exalted region may give him an appetite, but he will stand 
very little chance of getting it gralihed, unless the lava 
should flow from the volcano, and rhit mav be a kind rif 
cordial for him ( J hey are binding him to the renk, the 
Monster making a furious resistance, in the course of 
which be hurls one of the Peasants to the depths below ) 
That's right, make a tight job of it, whilst you are about i<-, 
for if he once gets loose, hcTl plav the devil with you all, 
he’d crack you like so many walnuts 1 here, I think hcTl do 
now , there’s not much fear of his troubling us again for 
one while If he gets away from heie, and finds his wav 
down tor terra tirma again. I’ll give him leave to drink hob 
and-nob with me, in the cup I have hlled to celebrate his 
overthrow 

(They descend the precipice by means of ropes and 
ladders, leaving the Monster attached to the pinnacle of 
rock - when they are gone, he redoubles his efforts to 
escape from hts bonds, and at length succeeds he surveys 
the chasm, and is afraid to venture down it he prtnly 
attaches to the pinnacle one end of the cord by which he 
was bound ~ and by means of this lowers himself down the 
chasm ) 


SCENE V. 

A Subterranean Passage hollowed in the Mountain 
Enter s frui i and Peasants. (i*.s.) 
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siRUTT Faith, my lads, it’s cold work this, climbing so near 
the summit of Etna, in a chill evening breeze - yes, and 
fatiguing work too - catching such game as we’ve been 
after is no boy’s play Lord, what a chap my master must 
be, to be sure, when he was making a man - he thought he 
might as well have a wapper at once, I suppose Now I say, 
a little and good for mv money But, however, we have 
quieted my gentleman, and I think we have done a much 
better job than my master did in making him And now 1 
can ttll you a secret I his passage leads to the hermitage of 
fithcr Antonio, that you all know, so that's no seciet, but 
what you pci haps do not know is that old Qutdro, the 
Prince’s servant, whenever he visits the hol> father to 
conkss, alwa>s brings a bottle or two of prime old wine, 
which is involved by the heimit in lieu of penance, and so 
he makes his master pay foi all bis sms, and purchases 
absolution for one bv commuting another Now do vou 
know, I redly think, that we better descivc this wine than 
the reverend father, and mv proposal is that we adjourn to 
his c ive and drink to the future prospentv of the heroes 
who subdued the monster 

[Shout and exeunt, (o P '> 

SC I NF VI 

Interior of the Hermit s ( ave 
s tRin 1 and Peasants discovered seated round a table 
s I RUi I Well, upon my soul, it’s a monstious pletstnt retreat 
And now for the little store of choice Falcrnian 
PTAS {who has been hunting about the caie) Here u is, 
master Stiutt, here’s his reverence’s holv watei 
siRUir Out with 11, then, and m with it It his reverence 
should miss it when he comes home, he knows where to get 
nu:)re Old Quadro’s sms will always keep his cellar well 
stocked So now my I ids, charge voiir cups (Peasants 
hai e meanwhile plac ed on the table several flagmans of 
wine, horns, O'c ) Now for it, hll all, and mind it’s a 
bumper {all fill) Here’s confusion to my creature that 
would harm a defenceless woman and a helpless child, for 
be their shape what it may, they must be monsters indeed 
pr AS Bravo’ with all my heart’ (all drmk ) 

STRun And now I’ll give you another. Here’s our noble 
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selves, and may all our future enterprises be crowned with 
as complete success, as that which we have now so glori- 
ously achieved 

{They have then cups raised to then lips, when the Monster, 
still lowering himself by hts rope, descends from an aperture 
in the roof of the cavern, and stands on the table in the 
midst of them - they all shrink back in terror with loud 
tries - the Monster, with one blow, dashes the table tn 
pieces - ail fly in extreme fear - the Monster m rage dashes 
about the seats - Strutt takes an opportunity to stab him in 
the back, and flies leaving the dagger tn the wound the 
Monster extracts it, and roaring with pain rushes off ) 

SCFNF VIJ 

A narrow rocky Path way, leading to the summit of btna 
Enter siRun and Peasants rapidly retreating from the Mon 
ster - the Monster follows tn pursuit - Frinkcnstem enters 
with Fmmcline - they are folloued by a party of Soldiers, 
whom Frankenstein entourages to the attack of the Monster 
[They all go off tn pursuit from p s to o p 

SCFNF VIII 

The Summit of Mount Etna the ( rati? octupu s the middle 
of the stage - near it is the Path way from below tn very 
distant perspective are seen the sea and towns at the foot of 
Etna - the Volcano during the scene throiis out torrents of 
fire, sparks, smoke, &c as at the commencement of an 
eruption 

( I he Monster ascends from beloii, faint from loss of blood 
and overcome by fatigue - he is followed by Frankensttin 
whom he immediately attacks and stabs with the dagger he 
had taken from his wound as Frankenstein falls, Emmeline 
rushes in shrieking and catches his lifeless body the Monster, 
attempting to escape is met at every outlet by armed Peasantr> 
- tn despair he rushes up to the apex of the mountain - the 
Soldiery rush in and fire on him he immediately leaps into 
the Crater, now vomiting burning lava, and the ( urtain falls ) 


FINIS 
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The Man Who Made A Monster 
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It IS one of the most extraordinary facts of the Frankenstein 
legend that only a strange twist of fate enabled Boris Karloff 
to create what remains the most enduring image of Mary 
Shelley's creature in the classic 1911 Universal movie The 
picture was not as some accounts have insisted - the first 
attempt by film-makers to bring the novel to the screen. As 
early as ic}J0 the Edison Stock Company had made a ten- 
minute silent version starring Charles Ogle as a grotesque 
monster, and this had been followed five years later by an 
hour-long featuie film - also silent - produced by the Ocean 
him Corporation u>ith Percy Darrell. Retitled Life Without 
Soul, this picture was very different from its predecessor in 
that Darrell played a very human-looking monster who was 
'awe-insptrtng but never grotesque\ Neither of these versions 
appears to have made much of an impact on cinema-goers, 
however, hut this changed dramatically in 191 r immediately 
after Universal had scored a huge box office hit with an 
adaptation of Bram Stoker's vampire classic, Dracula, starring 
Bela iMgosi. What could he more obvious to follow one 
horror clasuc with another, and to cast Lugosi in Franken- 
stein^ Initially, the Hunganan-born actor was visualised as 
playing Dr Frankenstein, but the studio felt Lugosi was more 
associated in the public mind with horror roles and decreed 
he should star as the creature. Legend has it that Lugosi was 
very reluctant to take the part and hated the grotesque make- 
up devised for him by Jack Pierce, UnwersaPs head of 
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make-up Even after shooting some sequences on one of the 
old Dracula sets, he remained unhappy with the casting 
However, when James Whale, a new I ngltsh director rei rutted 
by Universal, was assigned to the picture and decided to re 
cast the part of the monster, Lugosi left with an audible sigh 
of relief He had no way of knoti ing that he had probably 
made the biggest mistake of his life, for his career was neve r 
to reach the heights of Dracula again Instead another 
Englishman with the unlikely name of William Pratt - which 
he had changed to Sons Karloff m the hope of getting some 
better roles - suddenly found himself on the verge of cieating 
screen history 

*l was making a picture at Universal when the director of 
Frankenstein, James Whale saw me in the commissary, Kar 
loff u as to recall years later, 'and he asked me tfVd like to try 
for the part of the monster At the time, I didn't nurse much 
private hope for the picture, hut things had not been so brisk 
for me that / could afford to turn it down James Pierce 
experimented with me for set eral tieeks before the screen test 
and It was his artistry as much as anything / did that clinched 
the decision looking baik, if I hadn't been eating my lunch 
that day it hen Whale came in, my whole career might hate 
been different ’ So, indeed, might the Frankenstein story the 
rest, as they say is history 

The screenplay for the film was the handiwork of two of 
the studio's most experienced writers, (larrett Ford and Iran 
CIS Faragoh' who loosely based it on Mary Shelleys noiel 
with the introduction of several neti elements including Frank 
enstem's placing of a criminal brain into the creature ^ body 
a factor that has been reworked in a number of the cjuel ? 
Fo heighten the impact of his picture Jamc^ Whah gate a 
nice acknowledgement to the furore uhtch had greeted the 
first stage presentation by inserting an opening scene in u huh 
Edward Van Sloan appeared through some curtains to uarn 
the audience, ‘ What you are about to see may shock you it 
might even horrify you ^ What it did in fact do u as to prove 
that the story o/^ Frankenstein could be just as exciting on the 
screen as on the stage and thereby set another enduring 
tradition into motion 
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The weeping mourners huddle around the open grave. Sad- 
faced, black -clad old women in peasant dresses and old men, 
their faces lined from hard work and a long life, bow their 
heads as the priest finishes the final blessing and sprinkles the 
grave with earth. 

Two men watch the ceremony from behind a headstone. 
One is pale and dark, his wan skin seems to be lit from 
within as if he were being burned by some intense Hame His 
bright eves are almost black in contrast to his skin hverything 
about him implies a life of study, enrichment of the mind and 
some intense passion that is consuming him 

T he other man is very small He turns and we sec that his 
spine is bent into a grotesque hump He his thick, stupid 
features framed by ragged brownish locks that hang down to 
his brows His eyes peer out from imdei them burning orbs 
of hre staring from pits of carbon blick He watches the 
funeral with wide-eyed interest 

I he prKst having finished the blessing, leads the proces- 
sion from the gravevird One of the mourners stavs, takes 
off his lackei, picks up i shovel and proceeds to fill the 
giave The i attic of earth on the hollow wooden coffin fills 
the cold grc> twilight I inalh the man thrusts the shovel 
inro the earth, lifts his |ack<*t to his shoulder and trudges 
home 

‘Now’’ savs the intense man to the hunchback, quietly but 
commandingb I he two hurr> out onto the still soft mound 
H he moon’s rising’ We’ve no time to lose’’ Quickly the two 
uncover the coffin 

‘Here it conies’’ cries the hunchback 1 hcv hoist the coffin 
to the edge of the grave 

The pale dark man strokes the pmc wood box like a 
mistress’s hmb ‘It’s not dead, just resting ’ 

Dr Henrv firankenstein ind his assistant lift the box from 
the grave 

High in the mountains, overlooking a rocky vallev, there 
stands a crude wooden gallows. A corpse swings at the end 
of a rope ‘Look,’ says brit/ the hunchback, softly, ‘it’s still 
here , ' Ihc rope creaks in the wind and the body swings 
grotesquely, as if stiH alive brit/ watches the ghastly pen- 
dulum with a dreadful fascination. 
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*Climb up and cut the rope,’ commands Frankenstein, hold- 
ing the lantern aloft 

The dark, stupid features of the hunchback blanch 
‘No-o 0 - 0 *' 

‘Go on^’ says the doctor coldly, taking no heed of the 
other’s discomfort ‘It can’t hurt you Here s a knite ’ 

Slowly, with great effort, the hunchback climbs the rough 
wood of the scaffold Drenched with sweat, he reaches the 
top He crawls along the crossbar and, holding tightly with 
one hand, severs the rope The corpse falls stiffly The hunch 
back leaps down, anxious to be fiee from the grim structure 

‘Is It all right asks the assistant in hushed, reverent tones 

Dr Waldman, a brisk, white haired old man who has not >ct 
lost his brain to senility, and who speaks with a youthful zest 
for his own words, is lecturing to his anatoms class On the 
table before him ire two glass |ars, slippery with moisture on 
the outside and clouded with saline solution within Ht is 
unconscious of Frit/’s wide cved face peering m at the w indow 
and witching the lecture ghoulishly 

'And in conclusion I idles and gentlemen, here we have one 
of the most perfect specimens of the human brim ever to 
come to my attention here at the university ’ He points to the 
other )ar ‘And here, the abnormal brain of a crimin il All the 
degenerate characteristics check amazingly with the case his 
tory of the dead man, whose life was one of brutality, of 
violence aifd murder Both of these )ars will remain here foi 
your further inspection ( lass dismissed ’ And he strulcs from 
the room 

1 he students herd out and the lights arc turned low tlu 
room IS left dark and empty The skulls and skeletons hanging 
from the ceiling move m the breeze of an opened window 

Fritz scrambles down between the rows of desks to the 
floor of the lecture hall He turns and backs into one of the 
rattling skeletons hanging from the ceiling Then, stumbling 
in his nervousness and haste to get out of the room, he goes to 
the table and lifts the jar containing the normal br^ip from its 
place 

The ring of a bell startles britz, and the slippery jar falls 
from his hands and shatters on the floor The brain lies m the 
spilled solution and glass splinters, it is useless now Fritz’s 
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face contorts with fear at the thought of his master*s wrath 
With one darting motion he snatches the criminal brain from 
the table and leaves the room 

hli/abeth, Dr Frankenstein’s fiancee, paces her parlour She 
looks at the paper she holds in her hand then looks back up, 
her e>es concerned and worried 

Sir Victor Mont/ is annoiinctd He is a tall, handsome man 
1: li/abeth’s former suitor and Henry's rival for hci hand 
‘You’ve heard from Henr> ^ he asks 

‘The first word in (our months Oh, Victor, I’m afraid^ 
I isten,’ and she reads ‘‘‘You must have faith in me, hlizabtth 
Wait iVU work must come hrsl even bcfoie you At night 
the wind howls m the mountains There is no one here Prying 
eyes can’t peer into mv secrets 1 m living m the abandoned 
watch tower close to the town of Ooldstidt Only my assistant 
IS here to help me with my experiments ” 

‘That’s what frightens me I he dav wc were engaged he 
told me of his experiments,' she goes on ‘He said he was on 
the verge of a discovery so tcrrihc he vloubfed his own sanitv 
rhcie w IS a strange look in h.s eyes some mvsterv His 
words earned me right awav Vieior, hive you seen him 

‘Yes, I met him walking in the woods He spoke to me of 
his work, too When I isktd if I might visit his laboratorv he 
just glared at me and said hc’ci kt no one go there His 
manner was verv strange ' 

Victor thinks a moment then adds, ‘But don't worry I’ll go 
to Dr Waldman, Henry's old professor at the medical school 
Perhaps he can tell me more ' 

Fh/abeth accompanies him ind the two go out into the 
night 

Dr Waldman leans <ivtr his desk to observe more clocelv the 
faces of his callers ‘Yes,’ he continues to the two m his study, 
‘Herr Frankenstein was a most brilliant student - vet so 
erratic ’ 

I li/abeth interrupts him ‘Why has he left the university^ 
He was doing so well and seemed so happy with his work ’ 
Waldman continues delicately ‘His researches m the held 
6f chemical galvanism and electro-biology were far in advance 
of our theories here at the umveisiiy In fact, they had reached 
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a most advanced stage and were becoming . . , dangerous.’ He 
puts ominous accents on the last v^ord ‘Yes» Herr Franken- 
stein IS greatly changed. Changed by his insane ambition to 
create life.’ 

‘How . how^' Elizabeth pleads ‘Please tell us everything, 
no matter what it is * 

‘The bodies we used here in the dissecting classes were not 
perfect enough for his experiments, he said He wished us to 
supply him with other bodies - and we were not to be too 
particular as to where and how we got them I said that his 
demands were unreasonable, so he left the university to work 
unhampered/ Waldman concludes matter of factly Then he 
adds, ‘He got what he needed elsewhere ’ Victor forces a 
laugh that dies quickly ‘Oh, the bodies of animals What are 
the lives of i few rabbits and dogs^' 

‘You do not understand w'hat I mean/ says Waldman 
quietly, leaning forward ‘Heir Frankenstein was interested 
only in human life, first to destroy it, then recreate it 
1 hat was his “mad dream“ ’ 

‘Do you think we can go to him asks Flizabeth 
‘You will not be very welcome ' 

‘Oh, what does it matter^ I must see him Dr Waldman’ 
You have influence with Henry Won’t you come with us ^ He 
respects you ' 

Tircdlv Dr >Xaldman puts a coat over his jacket and the 
three leave for ‘an abandoned wanh rower close to the town 
of Goldstadt’ 

It IS the tower labor itory of Frankenstein I ights that mount 
the mammoth machines flicker like the lightning that flashes 
outside the open skylight high ibove the 1 iboratory floor 
(.athodes crackle and the thunder from the rising storm 
outside roars down on the ancient tower flasks and test 
tubes reflect a montage of dials and levers and electrodes A 
white-coated figure hurries across the room 

Frankenstein fusses over a huge shtet-covered form on a 
silver table directly below the skylight, lie checks the bandages 
covering the form, rechecks the connections and secures thick 
wires to two bolts on a discoloured neck. Then he pulls the 
sheet back over the humanoid’s head 

He cranes his neck at the skylight ‘Frit/ ’’ 
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‘Hel-lo!’ Frit? peers wide-eyed over the edge. 

‘Have you finished making those connections ^ Well, hurry 
and come down, we’ve lots to do!’ The assistant, bent in 
body and mind, scurries down the single rope hand-over- 
hand, like an ape He shudders as he comes close to the 
sheeted body 

Frankenstein watches him, half-amused. ‘Fool, if this form 
develops as I hope, you’ll have plenty to be afraid of before 
the night’s ovei ' Come on - attach the electrodes’’ Franken- 
stein strides to the barometer on the wall ‘Ah ' The storm 
will be magnificent All the electrical secrets of nature - and 
this time we’re ready, eh Frit/ he exults ‘Readv ’’ 

Huge, scarred and discoloured, a hand lalls from beneath 
the sheet covering the body on the table ‘Oh, look’’ savs 
Frit/, horrified 

rendcrly Frankenstein lifts the hand ‘>X^hy ^ What’s the 
matter^’ He quietly scans his handiwoik ‘There’s nothing to 
fear No blood, no decav just a few stitches But look,’ he 
beams, ‘the final touch’’ 

He pulls the sheet awav fioni the head, hidden m a layer of 
bindagts ‘Here’s the final touch the brain vou stole, I nt/ ’ 
1 nt/ looks up n the doctor guiltilv 1 rankcnstcin goes on, 
unheeding '1 hmk of it' The brain of a detd man waiting 
to live again in a body I made with my own hands, Frit/’ 
W ith my own hands ' FIc sinks into silence 

Fie starts from his reverie ‘Lei’s have one final test Throw 
the switches’’ The instruments of life hum and crackle impa- 
ticntlv ‘Ciood In fifteen minutes the storm wll be at its 
height - ind we’ll be waiting ’ 

A knock resounds through the watch lower 

‘What’s that 

The knovkmg grows louder, more insistent ‘ 1 here's some- 
one at the door,’ says Fritz in wonder 

‘Send them awav’ No one must come heu ’ Help me cover 
this’’ Ihev shroud the body once more Frankenstein hands 
Frit/ a lantern ‘Whoever it is, don’t Ici them in’’ 

*1 eavc It to me’’ ITit/ assures him 

Frit/ scrambles down the wide, stone steps. The lantern in 
his hand barely piciccs the centuries-old gloom around him. 
The cold stone walls magnify his thoughts. ‘I’m coming, I’m 
coming’ . . . can’t come in now . coming around this time of 
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night ... got too much to do*’ The knocking threatens to 
shatter the iron-braced door, ‘All right* All right*’ 

The three visitors huddle together in the doorway, barely 
protected from the driving ram by a stone ledge over the 
door. Waldman pounds the door once more, louder than 
before 

A gargoyle peers out at them through a hole in the door It 
speaks, ‘You can’t see him* Go awa> *’ and bnt/ slams the 
opening in their faces 

The pounding starts again bui hnt/ pavs no heed They 
then turn to the lighted window above the dooi ‘Henr> * 
Henrv Frankenstein* Open up*' 

Frankenstein’s hgure blocks the square of light ‘Who is it 
‘It’s Flizabeth *’ 

He turns from the window 

The shouting resumes and he returns ‘What do >ou want ^ 
Leave me alone’’ 

‘At least give us shelter*’ thev beg 

Fie vanishes on<c more and in a moment opens the door 
‘Fli/abeth,’ he pleads tiredly, ‘won’t you please go awa> 
‘There’s something wrong,’ erics Flizabeth, alarmed at the 
steel-white lace of her hance ‘You'ie ill’’ 

‘I’m quite all right Can’t you see that 1 mustn’t be dis 
turbed^ Ybu’ll spoil everything Mv experiment is almost 
completed ’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ she says gentlv T understand I believe 
m you .*but I cannot leave you tonight’’ 

‘Fienrv, vou’rc inhuman* You’re era/y *’ Victor shouts 
The tiredness vanishes from the doctor’s ficc ‘C.ia/v, am 
1 he says quietly ‘We’ll see who's cra/y Lome on up ’ 

Fie leads them up the stairs to the hcav y oaken door of his 
laboratory ‘Are you sure you want to come in ^ Very well ’ 

He unlocks the door it opens onto a many levelled stone 
room with a high Ciothic ceiling that dissolves into darkness 
as It rises On the floor is a nightmare of tlectncal equipment , 
huge machines dwarfing Frankenstein as he stands beside 
them , a metal table on which lies a sheet-covered - body ^ 
Frankenstein goes to the door and rclocks it. ‘forgive me, 
but I am forced to take unusual precautions. Sit down, please,’ 
and he motions Victor to a chair on one of the raised stone 
platforms dividing the floor. Victor stands, unhearmg, staring 
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at the body on the table. ‘Sit down*’ Victor sits. Then, in a 
softer tone, to Eluabeth, ‘You too, Elizabeth. Please.’ Unno- 
ticed, Or Waldman wanders over to one of the huge 
machines 

‘A moment ago you said I was cra/y,’ begins hrankcnstein. 

‘ I'omorrow we’ll see about that.’ 

Waldman reaches for a lever 'Don't touch that^' hritz 
shrieks at him The doctor backs away from the hunchback, 
wanly 

Tm sorry, doctor, but I insist,’ says brankenstein, motioning 
Dr Waldman to a third chair >Valdman seats himself 

‘Dr Waldman,’ hrankenstem begins, T learned a great deal 
from you at the unisersirv about the violet rav, the ultra- 
violet ra\, which you said was the highest colour m the 
spectrum You were wrong ’ Frankenstein leans closer to the 
doctor ‘Here in this machinery 1 have gone beyond that / 
have discovered the ^reat ray that first brought life into the 
world ’ 

W'aldnnn smiles slightly, curiously ‘And your pioof^’ 

‘ 1 onight you shall have vour proof \t first 1 experimented 
only with dead animals, then v iih a hum in heart, which 1 
kept beating tor three ueeks But now, I am goon^ to turn that 
ra\ on that body and endou it with life 

Waldman is more serious now ‘And you really believe you 
c in bring life to the de id 

‘That body is nor deid It his never lived / made it I 
created it ftom bodies I look from the graves, the gallows, 
anvwhcre’ Cio and see tor yourself’’ He swirls the sheet trom 
the body on the table and turns to stare into their horritied 
eyes ‘Quite a good scene, isn’t it^ One man traz^ , three very 
sane spectators*’ 

The thunder has grown louder, more ominous and trighten- 
mg brankcnstein turns to brii/ iiid at a sign they man the 
huge machines gieat monolithic mechanisms covered wnth a 
ma/e of dials and switches brankcnstein grasps one of a row 
of levers and pushes it down All the wondrous electrical 
elements of creation stir to life* Generators and transformers 
hum with power, electrodes start to crackle, the wires con- 
nected to two silver knobs on the body’s neck start to smoke. 
As another lever is thrown, the huge table with its burden 
rises on a steely column of metal - rises high above the heads 
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of the wide-eyed spectators below ~ rises to the open skylight, 
where it stands, silhouetted against the blue-white lightning 
that fills the skies 

Frankenstein moves to the lever - a single huge and heavy 
lever set apart on the fantastic machine With a slow, sure 
motion he pulls it down - and all the life giving fortes of 
nature are thannelled into the corpse ^ Then, slowly, the table 
IS brought down to rest on the cold stone floor 

Frankenstein rushes to the side oi the body One hand, 
limp, lifeless, hangs over the table’s edge All stare as the 
hand, weakl> , hesitantly, lifts itself away from the floor ' 

‘It’s moving It’s alive It’s ilive it’s alive’’ exults 
Frankenstein ‘It’s alnt, it’s alive’ Its alive’ It’s alwe^ 1 1 ’S 
ALIVF’’ 

‘Ffenrv m the name of Ciod’’ It is Victor who cries our 
‘In the name of God, now I know what it ftels like to he 
God - ’’ And every atom in Henry s body trembles m a 
paroxysm of triumph, v indie ition, the ecsrasv of ere ition 

In the library of Castle Irankensttin Victoi and Hi/ihtth ire 
being confronted b\ Biron Irankenstein Henry’s father He 
demands petulantly, ‘VChy docs he go messing about in in old 
ruined windmill when he has a good house, good food ind 
drink, and a d lined pretty girl to eomc home to ^ 

1 hev offer unsure expl imtions suggesting ‘expennunts 
‘There’s another woman, isn’t there ^ Hah’ Pretty sort of 
experiments these must be ’’ 

The burgermaster, a fat pompous man, is announced Self 
consciously he enters the room and greets the three already 
there 

‘Well, what do you want^’ the baron demands impatiently 
‘Well when will the wedding be, if you please 
‘Unless Henry comes to his senses there’ll be no wedding’’ 
‘But the preparations have been made for weeks’’ protests 
the burgermaster 

‘Then let them be unmade’’ 

Insulted, the burgermaster leaves 

The baron turns to Fli/abeth and Victor and states, ‘Henry 
will eomc home, if I have to fetch him myself’ There is 
another woman, and I am going to find her * 
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Back in the tower laboratory, Waldman paces the stone floor. 
Frankenstein watches him coldly, gloating over his success. 
‘Come and sir down. Doctor You must be paticMit Did you 
expect perfection at once 

Waldman turns angrily ‘This creature of yours should be 
kept under guard Mark iny words, he may prove dangerous * 

“‘Dangerous’*” Frankenstein scoffs ‘Poor old Waldman, 
have you never wanted to do anything that was “dangerous” ^ 
Where would we be if nobody ever tried to find out what lies 
beyond ^ Haven’t you ever wanted to look behind the clouds 
and the stars ^ To learn what causes the trees to sprout, or 
vvhat changes the dark to light ^ But if you talk like that, they 
sav you’re cra/y Well, if I could discover just one of these 
things, 1 wouldn’t tare if they did think I was crazy 

‘You’re young, m\ friend, your success has intoxicated 
you Wake up’’ pleads Waldman ‘Look the facts in the face’ 
Here we have a creature whose brain 

‘Whose brain must be given time to develop,’ asserts Frank- 
enstein conhdentlv ‘It’s a perfectly good brain. Doctor You 
ought to know it was stolen from your laboratory * 

‘The brain that was stolen from mv hboratory was a 
irtminal brain,’ says Waldman with dcadlv revelation 

Frankenstein is stunned for a moment, it a loss for words 
‘Oh, well after all, it’s onlv a piece of dead tissue,’ he says 
unceitainly 

‘Only evil can conu of it \ou will rum vour own health if 
you persist in this madness ’ 

‘I’m astonishingly sane, DtKtor, retorts the former student 
coollv 

‘You have created a monster and tt u til destro\ you 

‘Patience, patience I believe in this monster, is >ou call it 
If you don't, then voii must leave me alone I've got to 
experiment further ' 

He walks over to a huge, hcavv door braced with a wooden 
timber F3e contemplates it a nionieni, then turns back to 
Wildman ‘He’s only a few davs old, you know He has been 
kept m total darkness Now I'm going to expose him to the 
light ’ 

He lifts off the massive oaken bar that braces the door and 
silently steps away 

Noiselessly, excruciatingly slowly, the door swings open on 
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Its hinges. A mammoth figure backs out of the blackness It 
senses the light behind it and slo>^ly, awkwardly turns 
Beneath the thick, bulging forehead, from under heavy, immo- 
bile eyelids, peer blank, watery eyes, childlike in their inno- 
cence The face of the monster is grotesquely thin, like a 
single layer of skin stretched over a huge, misshapen skull 
The flesh is green, dead-looking, framed by the dank, black 
hair that hangs over the monster’s high forehead 

A livid purple scar slashes its way across the forehead, like 
a streak of the lightning that gave the monster life Iht |aw is 
split by another scar and beneath the scat, on the neck, are 
two silver electrodes The mouth is a dark gash across the 
blankness of the skin The eyes peer out from blackened 
hollows, shy, trusting eyes, doe like eyes, no fear or hate in 
the windows of the soul or on the face that frames them the 
monster has no reason yet to fear 

Frankenstein moves towards his creation slowly, v\aril>, so 
as not to frighten his giant ‘child’ The creation observes him, 
and awkwardly approaches this small thing before him He 
dwarfs his creator, this huge creature with the mind of a 
child 

Slowl> brankenstem backs avva> from his creation beckon 
ing It to follow With clumping, hesitant steps, the monster 
obeys It is led to a chair on one of the stone platforms ibove 
the floor brankenstem motions downward and savs gcntlv, 
‘Sit down The monster looks down on him blankly, ind 
collapses into the chair 

brankenstein, elated, turns to Waidman ‘You see it 
understands ♦ Watch ’ He turns from the monster ind snides 
over to 1 covered window Slowly he lifts rlic blind and the 
sunlight flows into the room and rests on the monster’s face 
The monster’s eyes shine with wonder and delight Smiling 
dumbly, he rises, and paws the air, trying to catch, lo hold 
these beams of delight 

The blind is dropped The golden rays are cut off, tht 
source of delight is gone The monster’s arms drop to his side 
and he looks at his creator mutely 

Frankenstein gestures anew, ‘Sit down ’ The monster cc^l- 
lapses once again into the chair ‘He understands this time^ 
Isn’t It 

Fritz stumbles in carrying a torch, looking about feverishly 
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The torch, held in wildly gesticulating hands, comes too 
close to the seated monster. The creature strikes out in fear, 
animal panic, at the fire* He leaps to his tect and with one 
swing ol his mammoth arm dashes Fritz to the floor. 

As Frit? crawls fiom the fury of the advancing demon, 
Frankenstein throws him a chain, then the two rush in to 
bind the growling, angr> beast Waldman helps them thrust 
him back into his cell and bar the door before he can escape 

Waldman turns to the deathly-w^hirc Frankenstein and says, 
"tie /i a momter You must destroy hnn 

The monster, chained to the wall, howls its misery to the 
cold confines of its cell Frit/, torch in hand, lurches in ‘Quiet 
- ciUKt’’ He pulls a whip from his belt and lashes the helpless 
creature oil’ll have the whole countrsside ciown on us** 

Hearing shrieks of pain, Frankenstein rushes in Fie com- 
mands, ‘Come away. Frit/, for heaven’s sake - vou’re upset- 
ting him’’ Fnt/ coweis under Frankenstein's words and gets 
too close to the monster 

The huge setrred hands clutch him and again Frit/ teels the 
creature’s strength Screaming, twisting, he squirms from the 
deidly grasp The monster howls Ins rage and pain at the 
hunchback and stiams against his chnns, tising to catch his 
tormentot once again 

T rankenstem, sickened bv his cieature ind by his assistant, 
turns awav ‘Oh, come awi\, T nt/ Leave ii alone 1 cai>e it 
alone’’ he cries, stumbling horn the scene of violence and 
pun 

But Frit/, glaiing u the monstti, rubbing the biinses left b\ 
the huge hands, lemiins behind Suddenlv he smiles twistedly 
and takes the toich from the wall He looks cvillv at the 
monster and advances menacingly, pushing the torch before 
him 

Frankenstein, head in hands, sits u his lahoratorv table listen- 
ing - listening to the pitiful shrieks of the monstci that tear 
the air within the tower Suddenly there is a growd then an 
entirely different shriek, one that rises in (car, pam, one that 
rises from a throat held by powerful, hating hands, Fnt?’ 
FirnEcn^ein leaps from the table and Waldman follows him 
iis he bounds down the stairs to the monster’s cell 

The door swings open at their touch The torch on the 
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floor Within the cell reveals the monster, grinning hideously. 
The door opens farther - and shows Frit/, hanging by his 
neck, dead. 

The monster sees them. He growls and charges* 

The two slam the door shut and bar it, ]ust as the monster’s 
bulk crashes against it The monster screams, and thunders at 
the door, pounding and kicking and threatening to break 
through 

Frankenstein leans against the door and sa>s, shakily. Toot 
Fritz He always tormented the monster He hared Frit/ ’ He 
appeals to his tornier teacher, ‘What can we do 

'Kill It ^ But we must overpower him hrst Ciet me a hypoder 
mic needle ’ 

‘That's murder*' 

‘It’s oui only chance* In a tew moments he’ll be through 
that door* Hurry *’ 

A second later Frankenstein returns and hands the needle to 
the prolessor ‘Ver\ good,’ savs >X ildman ‘Now you stand 
here,’ and he hands Frankenstein a torch ‘VC hen he comes 
toward you. I’ll lab his neck with this ' The two take places 
on either side of the door and Waldman kicks the bar off its 
rests 

The pounding on the door stops SlowK the dotir swings 
inward and the monster looks out He sees the torch and 
lurches toward it, growling, his face contorted with hate for 
the burning brand and its carrier Frankenstein waves the 
torch in the monster’s face, which drives him back and 
W’aldman jabs the needle into the back of his neck * 

The monster, infuriated, charges his creator and strikes the 
torch from his hands T hey grapple and Frankenstein is hurh d 
to the floor The creature falls on him, wraps his hands 
around his makei’s neck and begins to choke the life from 
him Waldman pounds on the beast’s back, trying to distract 
him, but to no avail 1 he creator is at his creation’s mercy, 
and It IS clear from the monster’s twisted mask of hate that he 
feels no niercv 

A sudden spasm of shock passes over the brute’s face - he 
IS bewildered, helpless before the attack from within his 
body , the drug is taking effect He whimpers, then collapses, 
senseless 

A knock sounds at the door and Victor rushes in Flc stops, 
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ama/ed, before the scene of violence and says, ‘What’s hap- 
pened hcrc> Elizabeth and your father are coming to see you 
and I ran ahead to warn you 

Waldnian takes command. ‘Quick * Help me drag this in 
here.’ The unconscious creature is locked in his cell once 
more ‘Henry - you’d better hurry upstairs and get that blood 
off your face before your father and fli/abeth get here’ 
Ashen, and da/ed from the battle, hrankenstem stumbles up 
the stairs 

‘Pretty sort of place for my son to be in,’ grumbles Baron 
hrankenstem as he surveys the crumbling face of the watch- 
tower He and I lizabcth climb the rockv path to the ancient 
wooden door ‘Oh well, here goes ’ He hammers at the door 
with his cane, waits a moment and crashes again Victor, his 
face betraying barelv concealed emotion, opens the door 

The baron blusters in and secs the torch, still burning on 
the floor where it was thrown b\ the monster ‘What’s this ^ 
Ate you trying to burn the place dowiO’ He looks at Victor 
a moment, then adds, ‘And what’s the matter with you ^ 
You look as if you'd been kicked bv a horse Where’s 
Henry 

Victoi says apologetically, ‘He can’t be disturbed )ust now ’ 

1 he baron still suspects Henry of having an affair ‘Oh, 
he can't ^ I'll soon settle this nonsense ' He swaggers forward 
and nearly vollides with Dr \X\ildman ‘Who are you 

‘I’m Dr Waldman ’ 

‘Perhaps you know what ail this iiouble’s about I’ll be 
hanged if I do ’ 

Waldman conhdes, *1 idvisc vou to take Henry iwav from 
here at once ’ 

‘What do you think I'm here for pleasure^’ He turns to 
I li/abeth ‘C oinc, my dear, let’s sec what’s up those stairs.’ 
The two climb the stone steps Waldman holds Victor back 

‘I eavc them alone ' 

Hizabcth knocks on the door at the top of the stairs Prom 
the other side I Icniy’s voice comes faintly, ‘C ome in ' 

She rushes to him. ‘Henry 

‘Fli/abeth ’ Pale and worn, he rises from his chair to meet 
her - and collapses at her feet, unconscious. 

‘Victor Dr Waldman* Come quickly*’ They rush in. 
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Henry is brought round ^ith some brandy. His father informs 
him, ‘I’m going to take you home with me, Henry.’ 

i can’t* My . . . my work* What’ll happen to the records of 
my experiments 

*We will preserve them,’ promises Waldman soothingly. 
‘And he . 

‘I will sec that he is painlessly destroved Just leave it all to 
me,’ 

Henry moans ‘Poor bnt/ It was all my fault 
Fli/abeth breaks in quickly, ‘There, Henry, you can’t do 
any more now You must come home until you are ^^cll 
again You’ll soon feel better when you’re out of here ’ 

On a sheet-covered operating table in hrankenstein's labora 
tory the monster lies, inert Waldman, in a surgeon’s smock, 
hovers over the table, watching it He turns and wheels a 
table laden with surgeon’s instruments close to the operating 
table He lifts a worn, black notebook ind writes, increased 
resistance makes necessarv stronger and more frcqiKMit injec 
turns.’ The monster’s body is building a resistance to the 
anaesthetic Waldman writes more, ‘However, will perform 
dissection at onsc ’ Waldman puts the notebook back on a 
shelf While his back is turned, the monster’s huge heavy 
eyelids flutter open The creature watches Waldman for a 
moment, then stealthilv doses his eyes once more 

Waldman selects the longest of the scalpels on the 
instrumcnt-trav He bends over the apparently dormant mon 
ster and for a second contemplates his student’s hindiwork 
The monster’s great hand rises behind the doctor’s back and 
clamps down on his neck with fingers like steel The other 
hand rises to meet it and the two choke the life from the 
doctor The creature sits up on the table and loosens his grip 
on the doctor, allowing the lifeless body to fall to the floor. 

The monster climbs from the table and lurches through the 
inside of the tower, looking for his creator But the tower is 
now empty of human life. With a growl the monster opens 
the huge door to the outside and steps into the light 
The reign of terror has begun 

Henry Frankenstein sits with Eli/abclh’s head on his lap 
beneath the flowery branches of the orange trees in the 
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Frankenstein groves. He is no longer deathly pale and speaks 
no more with the fire of a fanatic but with the warmth of a 
lover. He looks from Elizabeth and shudders. ‘My work. 
Those horrible days and nights. I couldn’t think of anything 
else.’ 

‘You promised not to think of those nights any more,’ she 
protests 

‘Dearest, when will our wedding be^* he asks 

‘I et’s make it soon ’ 

‘As soon as you like.’ They embrace. 

The church bells ring out grandly for the wedding in the 
house of Frankenstein Dancing fills the streets of the village 
and songs fill the air 

In the Frankenstein manor, the baron hands Henry a gar- 
land of orange blossoms and says, ‘For three generations these 
orange blossoms have been worn at our weddings. Thirty 
years ago I placed this on your mother’s head, Henry. Today 
you’ll make me very happy by doing the same for hii/abeth. 
And I hope that in thirty years a youngster of yours will carry 
on the tradition ’ 

A toast rings through the halls ‘A son to the house of 
Frankenstein*’ 

A small house nestles against a shadv forest, a lake lies near 
by, dark blue in the shade of the trees, m a sunny spot a little 
girl plays with a kitten Her father, a strong man in peasant 
dress, walks toward the forest Fie turns to his child and says 
lovmglv, ‘You stay here, Maria I'll go into the woods and 
have a look at my traps, then we'll go into the village and 
have a grand time, eh 

‘>X/on’t you stay ind play with me a while she pleads 

‘I can’t now, darling, I’m too biisv. You stay here and play 
with the kitten ’ He kisses her and strides off. 

‘’Rve, Daddy*’ 

A little later, the bushes at the edge of the clearing rustle. 
Maria leaps up to meet her father - and comes face-to-face 
with Frankenstein’s huge, misshapen creation Innocent and 
unafraid, she smiles up at him. Ihe creature towers above her 
and stares at her in wonder for here is one who doesn’t beat 
him or torment him or hate him. 

‘Who are you > I’m Maria. Will you play with me V 
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These are the first words of kindness the monster has 
heard. In his way he loves the child immediately and allows 
her to take his hand and lead him to the grassy edge of the 
lake where the deep water flows quietly and slowly 

She kneels down ‘Would you like lo play with my 
flowers 

Stiffly, the monster kneels across trom her 
She picks some of the bright valley daisies that grow on the 
bank and gives them to the monster His face lights with )oy 
at the gift and he looks up at her, smiling expectantly 

She tosses one of her flowers onto the water where ir floats, 
a spot of brightness on the dark surface of the lake ‘I can 
make a boat* See how mine floats^’ She drops the rest in, one 
by one 

The monster drops one of his in It joins the tinv floral fleet 
on the water and floats there prettily Whimpering with 
pleasure he drops the rest in, delighted with the play and his 
playmate 

The flowers arc gone and he must do something in return, 
something to show his affection tor the girl Ht sets how 
nicely and serenely the flowers float on the lake's surfact , 
how they brighten the dark water He looks up it Maria 
and sees another fresh spot of colour to brighten the like 
Smiling innocently and whimpering with anticipation, he 
reaches out to her, lifts her off the ground and gently places 
her on the lake's smooth surface 

Wildly kicking, and waving, she sinks 

The monster looks on in horror - where has she gone ^ 
Why doesn’t she float like the others^ He realises she will not 
return’ He paws wildly at the water’s surf ice ind then, 
screaming wordlessly, runs into the forest 

Elizabeth, in full white bridal glory, meets Henry in the hall 
of the Frankenstein manor ‘Heniy, 1 must speak to you ' 
Without a word he follows her into the chamber 
She turns to him, ‘Oh, I'm so glad you’re safe’’ 

‘Of course I’m safe,’ he says, surprised ‘But you look 
worried Is anything wrong 

‘No,’ she stammers, then, ‘Forget my foolishness. It’s just a 
mood ’ She whirls on him ‘Henry, I’m afraid. Terribly afraid’ 
Where is Dr Waldman ^ Why is he so late for our wctkling ?' 
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Frankenstein smiles ‘He’s always late He’ll be here soon ’ 
‘Something is going to happen,’ she says nervously ‘I can’t 
get it out of my mind ’ 

‘You’re just nervous,’ says Henry soothingly 
‘No, no - I’ve felt it all day Something’s come between us 
I know It - I know it* If only 1 could do something to save us 
from It *’ 

‘Prom what, dear, from what 

‘1 don’t know * If I could |ust get it out of my mind *’ 

She turns to him, calm once more ‘I’d die if 1 had to lose 
you now, Henry ’ 

‘But I’ll alwa>s be with vou ’ 

‘Will you, Henry ^ Are you surc^’ 

There is a knock on the door and Victor rushes in ‘Henry* 
Dr Waldman *’ 

Despite Pli/abeth’s cries, Hcnr> pushes Victor out into the 
hall and locks her door 

‘ Waldman’s dead *’ cries Victor 
‘And the monstei 

‘He’s been seen in the hills, tcironsing the mountainside*’ 
\ deep, threitcning growl is heud He’s in the house*’ 
shouts 1 rankenstcin Upstiirs*’ Thev speed up the stairw iv 
Ph/abeth sits ner\ousl> on the edge ol her settee Silently 
the w indow behind hei is opened 

Noiselessly the monster conics up behind her 
Still not iwirc ol him she uses ind goes to try the locked 
door 

(he monster follows He growls 

She turns to be confronted b\ I rankenstcin’s ere ition, and 
‘-creims* 

Prankenstem, upstiirs, hears her erv and lushes back down 
I he monster reaches for Pli/abeth, tr>ing to still her cries. 
She dodges his slow, hei\> hinds but is caught’ His grip 
tightcms iround her throat 

1 he creature hears the commotion outside the door and 
drops riizabeth He escapes through the window and )usr as 
the doctor enters, he turns He growls his hate and disappears 
from sight 

Frankenstein rushes to Pluabeth and tries to calm her as 
she screams ‘Keep him away* Don’t let him come near me*’ 
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Through the suddenly hushed gaiety of the celebrating villag- 
ers^ the woodsman da/edly carries a wet, limp form His face 
is numb and he stares straight ahead, oblivious of the crowd 
A child’s voice calls out, ‘Look it’s Maria*’ 

As he passes, the music stops and they follow him, silently 
The crowd calls our for the burgermaster and he steps 
before them ‘Silence * What is it 

‘Maria*’ cries the woodsman ‘She’s drowned*’ 

*My poor man,' says the burgermaster sympithetically, 
‘why do you bring her to me 

‘But but she has been murdered*’ he cries The crowd 
scream for revenge 

‘I'll see that justice is done*’ shouts the burgermaster ‘Just 
tell me - who did it 

The crowd screams back at him, ‘The Monster*’ 

Henry sits before the hre in ( astle Frankenstein He says to 
Victor ‘She’s still in a da/e she )ust stares and says nothing 
It’s maddening ’ 

‘She'll be all right soon The wedding will only be postponed 
a day at most ’ 

‘ There can be no wedding while this ert ition of mine is still 
alive I made him with these hands and with these hands I 
shall destroy him*' He turns to Victor ‘I leave Fli/abcth in 
your care ~ whatever happens You understand^' And he 
leaves 

The burgermaster stands before 1 sei of waving torches, 
pitchforks and clubs ‘Ludwig,’ he shouts, ‘you take to the 
woods Those arc >our group Herr Frankenstein will take to 
the mountains Those ire yours I will lead the third group by 
the lake ’ Fie gives them last instructions ‘Remember get 
him alive if you can, but get him* Search every ravine, every 
crevice* The hend mubt be found*’ 

The dogs are released, barking along the various trails, 
their masters close behind 

I he lake party in their boats poke through the r^eds I heir 
torches are held high, for the sun is setting and it is dim 

The party m the woods spreads out, covering every inch of 
ground The mountain party divides, half taking the slopes, 
the others the rocky plateaux 
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The setting sun paints the mountains blood-red - and the 
monster glares down at the dogs from high above them, 
clearly outlined against the crimson heavens. 

The mountain searchers find a barely living man lying 
crushed and broken ‘Which way did he go demands Franken- 
stein. The victim groans and points to the high ground 

They swarm up the mountain One of the dogs catches a 
scent, bur Frankenstein is the only one to see He follows and 
IS separated from the rest of the party They miss him and, 
realising the danger he is in, call him desperately ‘I think he’s 
up here* Quick ’’ 

Frankenstein stands upon a plateau (d rock ind pauses m 
his search to watch the progress behm Deliberately the 
monster steps Irom behind a boulder Frankenstein turns at 
the noisi and two pairs of eyes nice! For a moment they 
stand, hating each othc r Then F rankenstem lifts his torch 
‘Back* Back*’ The beast tears the torch from his hand and 
hurls It down lie grasps the doctor and giapplcs with him 
‘Htlp*Hc ’ 1 he ciy IS cut off 

I lis erv IS heard and the part\ below hiirrv to his aid 
1 he growling monster, his iacc twisted into 1 mask of hate 
lor the ba\ing hounds and Nilhgcrs, carries the unconscious 
1 rankcnsrcin under one inn Me is drnen b\ his pursuers to 
the top of an old abandoned windmill Fie drops the uncon 
scious form and leans ovci the rail, watching the gathering 
mass of \illagcrs and barking dogs at the base of the mill Fie 
growds with furv and paws the iir, as if tning 10 wipe away 
the tormentors 

Frankenstein, Ivmg on the Hoor, awakes and staggers to his 
feet, trying to escape Me tries to climb through the trap in the 
floor but the monster sees him and hurls him to the other side 
of the room They stare at each other thiough the whirling 
spokes of the mill wheel for an eternity then Frankenstein 
makes a dash for the railing, the monster close behind him. 

1 he creature catches him and with a scream of fury hurls 
him to the ground below 1 he doctoi’s long till is broken by 
<>ne of tht w'lngs of the windmill and he drops to the ground, 
unconscious. 

As Frankenstein is now out of the mill, the villagers set 
their torches to it. The monster watches from the railing and 
howls with rage - and then terror, as the flames lick hungrily 
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Up the old timber of the mill The mob watch as the monster, 
in a frenzy of fear, lurches through the flames, beating at their 
hery tongues, trying to escape He shrieks his pain and despair 
as he IS pinned beneath filling timber and pounds the floor, 
trying to free himself 

But the timber is too heavy and the monster cannot escape 
The villagers look on as the burning mill collapses, cremating 
the hated creature within it Dr frankenstem s dream has 
turned to dust 

Ashes to ashes 



The Bride 
of Frankenstein 


By JOHN L. BALDtRSTON & 
WILLIAM HURLBUT 


I rankcnstcin l.>roi(d to he js u box office tmouph for 
{hmeruil Draciila had been, and utthin a 'year plan<; were 
being made for a sequel with the working title The Return ot 
Frankenstein Pre publicity announced that the script would 
be 'ba^ed on c rents in the iHrS not'd bv Mary Wollstonccraft 
Shilley and that James Whale uould direct Boris Karloff in 
the role of the creature tilth ( olm ( hie again playing Dr 
Henry I ranktnstein In truth though the only important 
facet of the not el to he used in the film uas the idea of 
creating a bride for the monster u ho u anted a companion - 
and the terrible consecjuences uhuh resulted from Iranken- 
steins decision lo play the bride James Whale cast Elsa 
J anchester. the beautiful English wife of the actor, Charles 
I aughton He also had her \huhle' as Mary Shelley in an 
ingenious prologue to the picture in u huh the young authoress 
explained hou she had conn to create her famous story 

I tke Burts Karloff lisa I atu heater aluays remembered 
hou the make up tiht^h made her famous had hern created 
by lack Pierce It uas actually my own fuzzy, untidy hair,* 
she revealed Mhcy brushed it and combed it and made four 
little braids and then they put a sort of little bouse on top - a 
litre cage really and aiu bored it uith pins Jhen they 
added tiio white hairpieces, om at my uppet temple, another 
at my lower temple It took tuo hours to drau in the little 
scars and go over them in red 1 he make up man thought he 
was some kind of god because he created 1 he Bride of 
hrankemtem '' 
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James Whale filmed his second epic on a number of huge, 
Gothudike interior settings and utilised his camera in a senes 
of panning and travelling shots which thrust the viewer into 
the very heart of the drama The result was 'a rare instance of 
a sequel being better than the original/ utiording to critic 
George Perry - a view shared by several reviewers in 191s and 
still argued today According to Kadu hlorescu in hts authori- 
tatwe survey. In Search of hrankenstein (1915). * Whale gave 
the world the best of all the hrankenstein sagas in which all 
the elements of film-rnaktng meshed together to form a nearly 
perfect feature ’ Although the ptc ture itself inspire d a number 
of immediate sequels - The Son ot hrankenstein (1919) and 
The Ghost of hrankenstein (1912.) being perhaps the two most 
notable - none quite achieved the standards of the first tuo 
movies Indeed, a whole decade u>outd pass before another 
studio - on the other side of the Atlantic would set neu 
standards of excellence in a new interpretation of the original 
story 

Such lias the interest in The Bride ot hrankenstein uhen it 
was released, that a special adaptation uas uritten for the 
English magazine, Pearson Weekly {a stable mate of Pearson's 
Magazine) h\ a prolific British horror story writer named Guy 
Preston u bo u as familiar to many readers for a pan of 
highly acclaimed blood curdlers. The Inn {1911) and 1 ht 
Wa> He Died (r^r^) The publication coincided with the 
opening of the pic tut e m London on September zS 191) 
and represented another new development in the history 
of motion picture*^ the u^e of the 'tic nT noitliHition to 
attract audiences as well as erne more landmark tn the 
hrankenstein legend 


PROI OGUF 

Have you forgotten how the Monster 'died' - or what the 
Monster was ^ Perhaps you never even heard the prologue to 
this hideous talc ^ 
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Read then, that you may better understand the most fantas- 
tic history in the world - and remember that to-day men are 
still striving for the same goal that hrankenstein achieved, and 
with similar, if not yet equal, success 

Frankenstein, the brilliant young scientist, had defied the laws 
of nature. He had unravelled the very secrets of Heaven. He 
had made a man* 

Mnn^ - well, perhaps that term was generous Nevertheless 
It was b> that name that he hailed his creation in the first 
flush of his success 

For months he had worked m secret L very thing had been 
thrust aside while he slaved for the fulfilment of his dream - 
to create i living man from the bodies of the dead Even 
Elizabeth Laven/a, his betrothed, had been forced to endure 
his neglect while her lover remained behind the locked doors 
of his great laboratory 

Ciradually, tumours began to spread through the surround- 
ing villages I here were whispers of ghouls it work in the 
churchyards Bod> snatchers Vampires 

A frightened peasant ran screaming to the mayor with a 
fantastic story of a newly opened tomb, and a dead man who 
sat propped inside i coadi while a cloaked figure with glaring 
eves urged on his horses as though all the devils in Hell were 
after him 

Corpse aftei ctirpsc was stolen from the grave before Frank- 
enstein’s horrible experiment was completed His handsome 
flee grew white and lined under the terrific strain Bur at last 
the moment came when with a trembling hand he pressed the 
vital lever - and only he knew with what feelings he watched 
the result of his haiidiv^'ork rise moving from the operating- 
table 

Afterwards hid followed a peru>d of terror This was no 
Man - but a Monster' I rue, it was fashioned in the semblance 
of a man, but there the likeness ended Furning on its creator 
it broke loose, transforming the peaceful countryside into a 
shambles 

Night after night came tales of a monstrous shape that 
stalked the lanes, a giant frame reeking of the tomb, whose 
rags but ill-concealed the grave-worms crawling in their folds. 
It moved and gibbered - so said report - for it could not 
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speak. Its yellow skin scarcely covered the muscles and arter- 
ies beneath, and its dun-hued watery eyes bleared sullen 
murder 

Sweethearts wives, honest yeomen and innocent children, 
all had fallen lifeless beneath its steelv fingers. Frankenstein’s 
Monster spared none Grateful indeed was the scientist that 
nobodv outside his one immediate circle knew that he was 
responsible for the death-dealer’s existence 

Then, just before this tale commences, the strangest piece 
of irony occurred On hrankenstein’s own wedding day the 
Monster appeared As he and hli/abeth left the church to- 
gether, the creature struck him down, and trampling all who 
got m Its way. fled roaring out of the village, hmboldened by 
their numbers the villagers set out in pursuit, trapping the 
creature in a deserted windmill With oil -soaked rags they 
fired the place 

And as the Hames roared upward, they saw the Monster, 
overcome by the fumes, fall back into the hre 
Thus rises the curtain on this most horrid sequel 

ONE 

Night was casting her shadows over the little \illage ol 
Ingolstadt and the Monster was dead ' 

Around the smouldering ruins of the old mill the villagers 
still shrieked their hate, but mingled with their shouts were 
cries of joy At last it would be possible to sleep in peace The 
terror had been destroyed 

At the side of the little hillock topped by the glowing 
wreckage, an old man and woman were standing They had 
been there all day, waiting for the end Now, his eyes cra/ed 
with pain as those of a maddened bull, the old Icllow stared 
dumbly at the iMonster’s pyre 

A charred beam fell with a crash on to the smoking heap 
The embers stirred and glowed, and a new flame leaped skv 
ward The old man’s lips moved, and he shook off the 
woman’s detaining hand fiercely 

His words came in a groan of anguish ‘Maria* My daugh- 
ter- my little girl* it killed her*’ 

Tenderly his wife put her arm about him Her own grief 
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was forgotten in her fear for his reason. 

‘Come home, Hans,’ she urged him The Monster is dead 
now. Nothing could live through that furnace. Why stay here 
longer 

He shook his head A shower of sparks spat venomously up 
at the night sky from the crackling beam lying athwart the 
rum Once more his lips parted 

‘I must see him with my own eyes,’ he muttered, as one 
who spoke to calm his own soul ‘If I can but see his 
blackened bones - I may sleep at nights ’ 

Slowly he made his way towards the rums 
One by one the villagers were departing, urged homeward 
bv the burgomaster They went in lirile groups, for few could 
summon the courage to walk alone at night so soon after the 
nightmare had passed Stion onlv the woman was left to 
watch the smouldeimg pile and the stumbling, halting hgure 
of her good man 

With faltering footsteps the old fellow made his wa\ to the 
edge of the burned our mill I he \illagers had done their 
work well I he hen was uriilic Hans felt the dense smoke 
slewing on the brte/e, prick at his old evt s till the tears 
eame bor his child he could not weep Some sorrows cut 
too deep 

A sudden fear came to the woman on the hillside 
‘C omc back’’ she called ‘\ou will be burnt yourself ’ 
for a moment Hans he*sitatcd Did he hear he*r Or was he 
bur searching tor a firm foothold ^ 

Cnngerlv, he placed one foot cm an ashen pile It seemed 
safe enough He leaned his weight upon it ind peered for the 
Iniite’s remains 

His wife's warning scream came too late 
A pile of blackened bricks fell with a crash beside him, and 
the ground seemed to open under bis feet With a startled cry 
the old man Hung up his arms and plunged forward forward 
and downward ' 

A shower of red-hot debris sparked all about him. A rush 
of cold air raced past his ears With a mighty splash Hans 
struck the icy water of the mill’s undci ground cistern. He was 
trapped 

Coughing and spluttering, he came up to the surface and 
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came a knock at the heavy oak door which shattered forever 
the hope that was dawning in Elizabeth’s heart 

It was Minnie who answered the summons. A queer, tall 
man smiled down at her There was that in his glittering eyes 
which struck terror as she backed involuntarily before him 
Somehow she knew instinctively that he had come tor no 
good purpose. 

‘Tell the Baron Frankenstein that Doctor Pretorius is here 
on a secret matter ol grave importance,’ said the stranger, not 
unmusically ‘Tell him that 1 must sec him alone - to-nighr * 

Minnie's scared glance flickered up and down the long 
black cloak which wrapped the stranger It reminded her of 
the pall which had covered her father’s coffin She shivered 

‘The master's a bed,’ she quavered, flinching despite herself 
under the tall man’s ga/e ‘ That’s where all decent folk should 
be at this time of night ’ 

‘So^’ Pretorius' long teeth gleamtd wolfishly in the moon 
light as he grinned at her discomfiture ‘Nevertheless he will 
see me' And with a thrust ol his hand he was pist Minnie 
and in the hall 

Pretorius was right hrankenstem knew him well file wis a 
Doctor of Philosophv who had been dismissed his University 
for dabbling in Black Art 

He saw him at once In the world of science in which he 
moved there were many less creditable persons with whom he 
had had fo do business 

Pretorius came straight to the point He knew ill about 
Frankenstein’s monster and complimented him upon its crea 
non But, ht added, he had also succeeded in producing I ilc - 
though bv a vastly different method If the Baron would 
accompany him he would be delighted to show him the 
results of his experiments 

‘What IS behind all this^’ asked Frankenstein at last It was 
plain that the doctor was wrestling with some secret 
excitement 

Pretorius’ lips parted in their wolfish grin 

‘Don’t you see^’ he said. ‘We must work together Together 
we may reach a goal undreamed of ’ 

Again he urged him to accompany him back to his 
laboratory. 
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Feebly Frankenstein clung to his promise to Eli/abcth. 

‘No» Pm through with it all. Pm going away/ he said. 

His tone transformed the other. 

Savagely Pretonus clutched him by the arm. The mask 
came off and he showed himself in his true colours as a 
thieatening blackmailer 

*Do you know that your monster is still at large he 
challenged ‘That it has already done two more murders since 
Its resurrection 

Frankenstein stared aghast, and the doctor went on 

‘Luckily, few apart from your wife and ni>self know that 
vou arc responsible for its existence But there are penalties, I 
would remind you, for killing people It I were to tell the law 
who made this roving instrument of death 
Fiankenstcin paled and frowned 
‘Are you threatening me he asked haughtiK 
Again iame that wolhsh grin 

‘Ah, no’ Don't put it so ciudcly Sa\ rather thu 1 am 
reminding vou it weic better that we work - together^' 

for a moment there was silence, then Fnnkcnstein rose to 
his Icet and rang the bell To the man who cimc he gave 
orders for his carriage to be made ready Ihtn he turned to 
Pretonus 

‘Damn vou’' he muttered ‘1 have no choice Let us go' 

He soon found that the cfoctor had nor exaggerated He 
had produced I ile as he had claimed, and in his laboratory 
were some halt do/en pigmv men and women all living and 
imprisoned in flasks 

‘While you were digging in your grives,’ Pretonus ex- 
plained, ‘and piecing together dead tissues 1 went to the 
source of I ife I grew my cicatures ' 

‘They arc perfect*’ exclaimed I rankenstein, scientifically 
enthusiastic m spite of himself ‘But what a pitv they arc so 
small.' 

Pretonus nodded cncouiagingly 

‘Ah, TFierc 1 give vou best You dui achieve si/e But don't 
you agree, my friend, that we should make an astonishing 
collaboration 

For some tense moments lov^c of science and love for his 
wife warred within Frankenstein's breast Pretonus guessed 
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that the battle needed but one more thrust to turn the way he 
wanted. 

‘Think/ he whispered eagerly ‘Our dream is but half 
realised Alone >ou have created a man - now, together we 
shall make him a mate ’ 

‘You mean - 

Pretoruis nodded slowly 

‘Yes - a woman ’ 

The light of fanaticism gleamed in branktnsinn’s eyes 

Even as thc\ were discussing this unholy parniciship the 
Monster was stumbling o\er helds and pastuie lind It was 
thirsty and famished 

Hitherto, Life had shown it onlv brutalitv, so that it lived 
by the code of bear If it could frighten, it had soon learned 
that It could take what it wanted If in its turn it could be 
made to fear - it fled 

Somehow the blood pumping through the long dead tissues 
of Its body was bringing btek feeling to its nerves Dully, like 
a clogged engine, its brain was learning to work - to think 
DimK It realised that it was an outc isi a horror to other 
men, for the meaning of strav remarks was permuting its 
befogged mind 

The sun rose over the hills, lighting the tree tops with a 
golden sheen The monster, wearv, paused in its path It 
needed drink The sound of sheep bleating floated towards it, 
and It ambled slowly in the direction of the sound There was 
blood m the bodies of sheep 

Suddenly, rounding a bend, it siw her a woman thing 
She was standing on a rock bv the side of a ‘tream and about 
her her sheep were scattered A stream ^ - Water ' T he creature 
quickened its pace 

The shepherdess did not see the Monster until it was 
almost upon her Her hrst intimation of its presence was 
the strange snarl which served it for speech She turned 
then aghast at the horrid spectacle mowing and posturing 
before her, she screamed in abject terror and fainted dead 
away 

How could she tell that the queer noises it made were a 
pathetic attempt to reassure her ^ 

Angrily the Monster bent over her. This faint was something 
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It had not seen before. It did not understand it It struck 
irritably at the inanimate girl . . 

Crack » 

hrom the distance came the sound of a shot. The Monster 
uttered a growl of pain and clasped its arm. Then, drawing 
hack Its taut skin above its yellow fangs, it roared its fury 

I he two huntsmen who had seen it strike the girl conferred 
hastily Again a gun was raised Instinct or intelligence was 
awakening in the Monster. It ducked and fled incontinent into 
a nearby wood 

‘Well, well, what is it 

I he burgomaster looked up irritably from his desk as a 
man, panting and dishevelled, burst unceremoniously into his 
room Behind him. mouthing startled protests, stood the burgo 
m tstcr’s servant 

1 he intruder gulped for breath He swaved, exhausted with 
his long run 

‘I he Monster’’ he gasped, clutching blindly at a chair for 
support ‘He’s in the woods A friend and I were out shooting 

we saw him utackmg a girl Mv friend hred I think he hit 
him ' 

' 1 he Monster, vou siy ^ 1 \cellent’’ It was the moment for 
which the pompous old burgomaster had been waiting bor 
vt irs he had been longing to show the good people of Ingol- 
stadt the kind of stuff of which he was made He turned to his 
servant 

‘Stop gibbcimg, man’ (lei out the bloodhounds Raise all 
the men you can Lock the women indoors and wait for me ’ 
1 liming, he reached for his gun on the wall. 

Outside the house he could hear his servant shouting the 
news In a minute the narrow street was packed with a 
jostling throng of excited villagers, all armed haphazard with 
guns, pitchforks, ciowbars and anything else to which they 
could lay their hands 

Headed by the burgomaster, thev trooped out of the village. 

They came lo the spot where the other huntsman stood 
supporting the frightened shepherdess in his arms 

‘Which way did he go 

hven before he could answer the burgomaster’s question 
the blcK>dhounds were baying and straining at the leash. 
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‘That way. Hurry !’ 

Howling threats, the rabble plunged into a neighbouring 
thicket. 

The hounds nosed the ground, their breath coming in 
quick, eager sniffs. They moved silently, swiftly, leading the 
mob off the rough cart track and up a steep, pine-covered 
slope. 

Suddenly from the ranks of the crowd there came a cry. 

‘There he is!’ 

‘Faster, faster!’ 

The burgomaster shaded his eyes. Ahead, just breasting the 
top of the hill, a vast, misshapen figure was loping. It ran 
awkwardly, as though its man-made limbs were unequal lo 
the task. They moved ponderously like primitive metal 
pistons. 

In a trice the hounds had reached it, and stood round 
baying while the rest of the human pack came up. 

Snarling, the great creature faced them, its pallid lips drawn 
back above huge yellow fangs. It lunged out savagely, grunting 
and squealing like a tormented pig. Fa‘tid green froth dripped 
from its gaping mouth. 

But there were too many this time for Frankenstein’s crea- 
tion to tackle. Someone slipped behind it. A thwack from an 
iron bar struck it on the head. It screamed with the pain. A 
w^ell-aimed stone brought it to its knees. 

One, more daring than the rest, stepping forward from the 
throng, slipped a rope about its neck. Striking, stabbing, 
kicking, the crowd closed in. The memory of murdered wives 
and children banished all pity. 

‘Bind him securely!’ bellowed the burgomaster from a safe 
distance. ‘Tie his feet first - then lash him to a pole. There are 
plenty of fallen pines about here.’ 

Groaning and writhing, the Monster was subdued, lashed 
to a fallen tree and carried down the hill. There he was thrust 
into a farm wagon and brought back in triumph to 
Ingolstadt. 

In the dungeon of the prison a small gang of men had stayed 
to make the place proof against the Monster’s gargantuan 
strength, A gigantic chair had been prepared with rings of 
iron, into which its feet and hands were now thrust. An 
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chain twisted about its body secured it to staples driven into 
the wall 

At last the burgomaster stepped back satishcd 

‘ I hat will hold him What a pity I can’t act further with- 
out orders from niy superiors*’ He looked round for his 
secretary ‘Heinrich* - Where the devil’s he got to^’ The 
man came forward ‘Ah, I want vou to take a lertei to 
Geneva * 

With a smirk of triumph the burgomaster went out Behind 
him he heard the shock of the heavy bolts of the dungeon 
thudding into place 

bach side of the metal-studded door two guards stationed 
themselves Both were armed 

The burgomaster smirked again Yes, it was a clever cap 
ture It should mean the mayoral chain for him that is, if 
these fool villagers had any gratitude* 

Scarcely had he begun to dictate his letter, however, when a 
ternhe uproar in the street outside called him to the window 
He called down angrily 

‘Ungratehil wretches* What is it now 

A fusillade of shots sc utcred the crowd before they could 
answer him, and a screaming woman fell wounded in the 
roidway 1 he burgomaster thrust his held farther out and 
withdrew it hurriedly 

Down the centre of the load, roaring with shrill animal 
fury, came the Monster About its neck, wrists and ankles 
were rough abrasions where the shacklcN had clasped its flesh 
Its eves glaied wildly ind its teeth gnashed as it raced after 
the scared villageis who had so lately been its captors 

Stooping, It swooped upon the pn^stiate woman, snapping 
her spine in its two hands as easily as a man might break a 
twig It shook the body venomously before flinging it brutally 
dowm on to the ctibbles 1 he skull split open and the Monster 
trampled viciously upon the dead white face until its leaden 
boots were spatteied with vivid gouts of blood 

‘Shoot *’ screamed the burgomaster helplessly from his 
window The red tape which had prevented him from having 
the creature killed on sight vanished With it fled his hopics of 
the mayoralty His natural pomposity was forgotten in the 
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sudden wave of horror which overcame him. Cursing, he ran 
ro the wall where he had just replaced his gun. 

When he returned it was in time to see the Monster lum- 
bering over the fields beyond the village, and in a corner of 
the street a little group huddled over the still body of a 
child. 

Terror was loose again * 

One by one from outlying hamlets reports came m There 
was Frau Neumann wantonly and horribly murdered A gipsy 
family completely wiped out The burgomaster railed at his 
guards and called on Heaven, but to no purpose No bonds 
could have held a creature possessing such colossal strength, 
and now few could be found with the courage to go after it 
again Perhaps, they argued, somewhat belatedly, if they left it 
alone it would leave them in peace 

It was after its third murder that the Monster, wounded by 
a random shot and exhausted by the chase, came to a tiny hut 
set in the heart of a coppice 

Night was falling, and the earthy smell of the devvdrcnched 
bracken beckoned the creature to rest awhile 

Furtively, for it had learned to fear all men, the Monster 
moved towards the lighted window of the hut Then it paused, 
startled 

From within the little dwelling came a strange sweet 
sound Another And another Someone was playing a 
violin 

Music was a new sensation to the Monster It was pleasant 
It drew near, fascinated 

Within the hut a hermit, who was blind and old, play id on 
unaware of the hideous face pressed close to the pane lor 
fully a minute the Monster watched Then it saw the old m in 
turn - turn and stire mildly at him through sightless eyes that 
saw not the watcher’s aspect and were, cofisecjucnrly , 
unafraid 

The Monster moaned faintly it was nearly spent* 

The playing ceased As often happens when oPe sense is 
lost, another develops acutely So it was with the blind man 
The sound the Monster made struck loudly on his ears He 
went to the door 

‘Who IS there he called, gently. 
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For a space Monster and man faced each other. The 
moment was tense with foreboding What would the Mon- 
ster do > 

Slayer of innocents, would it strike down the helpless blind 
hgure before it, or would it mistake the violin in his hand for 
an instrument of destruction and stagger away into the 
darkness ^ 

The hermit came closer He could sense where the other 
was standing Cienily he spoke 

‘You are welcome, my friend, whoever >ou are forgive me, 
but 1 cannot see you I am blind ' 

Slowly he stretched out a hand and touched the Monster. A 
tense growl caused him to start back in alarm, then a sticky 
sensation at the tips of his fingers made him utter a low cry of 
concern Blood ' - the stranger was wounded * 

Blind and unafraid, he slipped an arm about the creature 
ind guided it into the hul And there he tended the Monster’s 
hurts 

That night the hermit praved Me had long wanted a 
companion in his loneliness 

‘Dear bather, 1 thank Ihee,’ he murnuued, ‘that out of the 
silence of the night Ihou has brought two of Ihv lonely 
childien together and sent me a friend to be a light to mine 
Lves and a comfort in rime of trouble Amen ' 

From then onward, a cpieei friendship spring up between 
them The hc-rmii believed the Monster to be dumb, and the 
affliction gave them a mutual bond Blindness and dumbness 
eich could supplv a want to the other 

And the Monster'^ No longer hounded, stoned and treated as 
an outcast, ir responded to the hermit's kindness with the 
gratitude and devotion of an injured animal 
It learned lo speak 

Painfully, it struggled with the sounds the hermit taught it. 
‘Bread - drink - good^' These words were pleasant, happy 
words They were words which brought comfort and helped 
to supply bodily needs. But the greatest word of all, the word 
which sowed the seed of a soul in the Monster’s vast Ctiicase 
was- 
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‘Friend,’ it repeated over and over again, touching the 
hermit’s sleeve with grateful humility ‘Friend - good 

And here it might have stayed harmlessly for ever bur for a 
certain happening 

There had been peace in the countryside for some months 
now and people were beginning to venture abroad again The 
Monster was supposed to be dead Some even claimed to have 
seen its giant body lying at the foot of a precipice A grtar 
cloud seemed to have been rolled back from above the village 
of Ingolsndt 

One night, two stringers called it the hut They hid been 
out after wild duck and lost then w i> m the wood With his 
usual couitcsv, the hermit asked them in to rest and cat I he> 
entered 

Suddtniv one of them uttered i low erv ind pointed to i 
huge shape that sat hunched in i comer 
‘I ook he gasped ‘It’s the Monster ’’ 

>Xith an oath the othci leiped to his feet and riiscd his gun 
But he was not quick enough 

Assocnrion with the hermit had shirpened the Monsttr’s 
intelligence 1 hough is )tt it could talk but little, it under 
stood all that was said And it knew that the word Monster 
was never applied to it by a ‘friend ‘ 

With a hideous cry it sprang, wresting the gun from the 
startled man and hurling him back against the w ill I he next 
instant it^had sent the weapon fl>ing thiough the window 
Bewildered, the poor hermit raised his voice 
‘What are you doing he cried inxiouslv ‘Ihis is my 
friend ’ 

1 he men turned on him furiously 

‘Friend^ Whv this is the hend which has been murdering 
half the countryside Cjood Heavens, can’t you see 

Then, looking closer, thev realised what had happened 
The hermit was blind He did not know 
But there w is no time now for explanations The Monster, 
roused from its feeling of security, meant to lemovt the two 
strangers who had blundered out the truth in the only wav it 
understood I ifting the t iblc as easily as a matchbox, it flung 
It savagely across the hut 

It caught the second man as he was shifting his gun from 
his shoulder, knocking him back against the door I he impact 
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brought the swinging lamp down from its staple in the roof 
and a wave of flame shot up In three seconds the hut was 
abla/c 

Both men tugged at the hermit, dragging him out of harm’s 
way Then they, too, leaped for the open door Within the hut 
the Monster battled fren/iedly with the flames, hurling himself 
again and again ai the wall in the attempt to break it down ~ 
anything to get our of the furnace which was raging all about 

It 

At last with a crash a board gave Another and another 
Streaming with pain and fury, the creature plunged through 
the opening ind out into the wood I he hunt was on again 

\ black shape stood silent by the gaping mouth of a tomb It 
was tall and gaunt, and the pallid moonlight shining trom 
above, gleamed on a row of yellow teeth set in a wolfish 
grin 

\11 about It, like stark fingeis pointing to the sky, rose 
^.ountless headstones, while here ind theit a monument to 
some noble family towered gnml> renimdful ibove its neigh 
bouis It amused Doctor Pretorius to think that even m death 
there was snobbei v 

I he grivcv ird was deserted, is i gravtvard should be at 
dead of night, save for this solit irv hgiirc who waited motion- 
less beside the crypt 

Somewhere an owl hooted Ihe Doctor turned his head, 
then his lips snapped with an exclamation of innoyancc as he 
noted the glimmer of a light moving over the graves C)f what 
use ill this seereey when the fools gave their presence awav in 
this idiotic manner^ 

Cupping his hands, he utteicd an answering hoot and 
waited until the two men e.ame up 

‘Put out that light,’ he hissed, as thc\ stood together awk- 
waielly bc'fore him ‘We want no witnesses for what we have 
to do ’ 

Reluctantly, for the men he had hiied were supcistitious 
peasants, they obeyed him One of them blew out the lantern 
ind the three figures stood listening intently 

No sound, however, fell upon their cars, save the moan of 
the night bree/e in the tall trees fringing the cemetery and the 
occasional creak of their bram hes 
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Satisfied at last that they were unobserved, Doctor Preton* 
ous led the wav down the narrow stone steps to the bowels of 
the crypt 

To-nighr was an important one for Pretoniis He had threat 
cned, wrangled, sajoled and pleaded with brankenstein fur his 
CO operation in the experiment which was to make a w'oman 
fit to mate with the Monster But it had all been to no 
purpose. Just when he had believed that brankenstem was 
ready to yield, that his enthusiasm and love of science would 
compel him to throw in his lot with him, blizabeth had 
entered the room 

The few words that she had heard as she entered the door 
had been sufficient to enlighten her as to what was proceeding, 
and she had immediatelv forbidden her husband to countC' 
nance the thought of another such experiment VC' hat was 
more - she had shown the Doctor the door and given orders 
for the Schloss to be closed while she and 1 rankenstein 
undertook a long trip abroad together 

It was necessary, therefore, that Pretornis should conduct 
his experiment alone, and it was to procun a suitable body 
for the attempt that he was here m this cr)pt to-night 

At the foot of the steps he paused and rc In the lantetn 
The pale light flickered fitfully, dimmeil and glowed I ike a 
great crow, draped m his long black cloak, Pretonus lifted the 
lantern on high and sniffed The rank earthv smell of the 
grave assailed his nostrils He grinned appreciative!) He was 
in his element 

He looked about him Behind him his assistants shivered 
apprehensivel) 

The coffins were arranged m tiers Some of them were 
incredibly old Mildewed and rotting, they had warped with 
the damp, and where thc> had warped they gaped, disclosing 
yellow bones or torn and fibrous shrouds 

into one of these Pretonus thrust his hand VC^hen he with- 
drew It, it clasped a woman’s skull He chucjcled softly, 
patting the bony cheek with insolent familiarity Then ho 
tossed It playfully at the shrinking men, deriding their horror 
as It smashed to pieces like an egg on the cold stone floor. 

‘She’s no use to me,’ he muttered, tearing down a huge 
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fcj>toon of cobwebs which hung from the ceiling with his bare 
hands Too old Too small ’ 

A fat spider scuttled across his foot He stamped upon it It 
squelched, and he wrinkled his misc with distaste as he thrust 
its remains aside with his boot 

i want someone young/ he continued, peering at the inscrip- 
tions on the cofhn lids ‘A girl - beautiful, supple, recently 
dead and unmarked from any in|ury ’ 

I he two men stirred uneasily 

Faking a wall each, they began to inspect the coffins 
PresentI) one ol them called out, his voice booming strangely 
beneath rlic vaulted ceiling 
‘Will she do^’ 

Pretonus hurried to his side 

‘Read the inscription How old was shc^’ 

Stooping, the man began to read 
‘Madeline Frnestine. behivcd daughter of-’ 

‘Skip that ' Pretonus’ voice vv is sharp I low old was she 
‘Aged nineteen years and three mtmths 
‘Ciood’ I hit’s the one Break open the cofhn ' 

1 he two men hesitated and glanced at euh other A sudden 
glint came into the Doctor’s eyes It was i glint akin to 
niuiness His fingers worked 

‘Will, what arc you waiting for>’ he asked in a dangerously 
soft tone 

1 he two nun shivered and ciossed the'mseivcs I heir fear 
w IS ab|ect Pietorius grinned wicktdl) 

‘Do you warn me to send you to the galU>ws whcie vou 
belong^’ he leniindcel gently Do noi foiget that 1 know who 
murdered luliiis Steinberg ’ 

1 he hold he had ovc*'- them had its effect Muttering, they 
bent over the girl’s coffin, hacking and prising, until a few 
moments latci with a rending senind the hd came awav 

Ciloating, Pre'torius leined ove*r the still form within 

‘Pretty little thing,’ he chuckled, cutting the wineling sheets 
from about her face ‘I heipe her bones are firm ' 

C arcssingly he ran his fingers over the dead limbs 
The two men picked up their tools, ind, at a sign from the 
Doctor, made their way out of this abode of death The 
lantern they left burning on die bottom step. It was enough 
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for them to breathe once more the pure fresh air of the world 
above, and with all haste the> flitted gratefully across the 
graveyard, leaving their erstwhile emplo>cr with the corpse 
Alone, Pretonus seated himself upon the cofhn, while he 
raised the slender body in his arms She was not heavy, 
despite her dead weight He propped her up against a wall 
while he ht a cigar and awaited the arrival of his own servant 
Between them they would con\ey the corpse to his laboratory 
There was half an hour at least to wait 
The lantern burned lower 

Pretonus was alone now, save for the silent occupants of 
the sheUes about him His isolation did not trouble him in the 
least Cvnical, indifferent to life and death, he was enthusiastic 
only in the matter of research This subject, however, whipped 
his imagination to the point of madness, and he was entirely 
at a loss to understand how it was that Prankenstem, who 
had succeeded so far, could fail to pursue his cra/y dream to 
the limit 

If onl> he could think of a w i\ to force his h ind ' 

Musing Pretorius puffed out dense volumes of cigar smoke 
They assumed strange shapes in the failing light 

*Alonc - I am still a pioneer ' he muttered to the corpse that 
faced him i mav fail at anv turn But with Frankenstein, 
whose creature still walks somewhere on this earth, to help 
me, ah, m\ pretty morsel, whit a nuptial I could irrange for 
you*’ 

As though It heard and understood, the head of the corpse 
dropped forward The Doctor’s eyes narrowed, then he 
laughed softly as he noted the ciuse 

A giant rat falling with i soft plop from the ceiling hid 
struck the body on the shoulder in its passage, slightly dislodg 
ing It Glancing malevolently at the Doctor with beady eyes, it 
scuttled across the flagged floor and disappeared 

C buckling to himself. Doctor Pretorius sat back and blew 
another smoke ring Then he delved into his pocket for his 
watch What a devil of a time the fellow was in coming, to be 
sure* 

A creak sounded at the far end of the crypt Surely that was 
hc^ 

Pretorius prepared to rise, when suddenly it dawned upon 
him that the noise emanated from that part of the crypt 
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farthest from the entrance. It could not, therefore, be his 
servant. It must be someone else ' 

For a moment his heart leaped, and a thousand superstitious 
fears inherited through the ages came to plague him The next 
instant reason conquered, and he was his emotionless self 
again 

The sound was repeated It was louder this time 
To the Doctor’s straining ears it sounded like a heavy 
weight being cautiously low'cred to the floor It dragged 
slightly 

Slowly he turned his head Then, with an exclamation of 
complete surprise, he sprang to his feet 

There, close behind him, its body almost completely out of 
1 cofhn, was the Monster It had obviously lain hidden there 
all the time the two men had been working in the crypt 
Slowly It swayed to its feet and lurched towards the Doctoi 
If vs IS to Pretonus’ credit that, after tht first shock of 
surprise was over, he was unafraid He regarded the treature 
coolh hut wifilv Indeed, a certain studied insolence crept 
into his voice is he addressed it 

H)h, I thought I was alone,’ he said ainl> ‘C»ood evening ’ 
The flickering light from the dying lantern picked out the 
bones on the cieature’s face I hey gleamed >ellow-whitc 
under the taut skin Pretonus w itched it guardcdlv as it drew 
i step nearer For weeks it had been missing who knew 
whu subtle changes might hivt taken place in the man made 
creature Its next action sent the hair rising up on the Dov tor’s 
prosaic head It spoke 

‘Friend^’ asked the Monster Its voice was harsh and 
sepulchral 

Pretonus took a grip on himself After all, it was all 
perfectly normal I he Monster had been in the world some 
while now It was natur.1l that it should have learned to 
imitate human speech 

‘Indeed, 1 htipc so,’ responded the Docuir, his brain begin- 
ning ro work rapidly. F^e indicated a seat beside him. ‘Flave 
some refreshment 

Avidly the Monster swallowed the wine and food that 
Pretonus had brought for himself It was a wise move on the 
Doctor’s part. It put the creature in a gotxl humour 
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Peering about it with cunousity, its ga/c lighted on the 
corpse of the girl. It turned to Pretorius. 

*Yoii make man. like nie.^’ it asked. There was a pathetic 
eagerness m its harsh notes. 

Pretorius shook his head. 

‘No.’ he replied, playing up. ‘Woman friend for you.’ 

The Monster nodded, gratified. 

‘Woman ? Friend ^ I want friend, like me.* it said. 

The idea which had been simmering in the Doctor’s brain 
from the moment he set eyes on the Monster and learned that 
It could speak, suddenly fructified. Stroking his chin, he rose 
to his feet. 

‘I think you can be very useful, my friend,’ he smiled. ‘You 
can add a little force to my argument, if necessary.’ 

For a moment he hesitated, then. ‘Do you know who 
Henry Frankenstein is }' he asked. ‘And who you are ?’ 

The Monster nodded. 

‘Made me - from dead. I love dead - hate living ’ 

Pretorius chuckled. 

‘You are wise in your generation.’ he answered ‘Well, we 
must have a long talk, you and 1. And then I have an 
important call to make. Perhaps Baron Frankenstein will not, 
after all. be so selfish as to refuse my request - when he sees 
you face to face ’ 

There and then in the blackness of the tomb - for the light 
had gone out long before they finished Pretorius told the 
Monster about his plan to make a mate, emphasising Franken 
stein’s refusal and appealing for the creature’s co-operation 
And when at last he stumbled up the steps into the graveyard 
above, it was with the knowledge that the Monster understood 
Its part in his plan and could be relied upon to do its share 
well. 

Immediately Pretorius made his way to the Schloss von Frank- 
enstein. Despite the lateness of the hour. Minnie was awake. 

‘I must see the Baron,’ declared the Doctor, pacing the hall. 
‘Immediately.’ 

Protesting that her master and mistress were unable to sec 
anybody, Minnie left him. But the clangour of the great door 
bell had alarmed Frankenstein. 
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* Whar IS It he called from the library 
‘It*s that Doctor Pretoriiis again He wants to see you,’ 
Minnie ansM^ered. 

I rankenstein groaned and turned to his wife 
‘Then I knew it Shall I never have any peace from the 
man He went to the door and addressed Minnie ‘Send him 
away I won’t see him ’ 

Minnie turned, then she gasped Silently the Doctor had 
come up behind her 

‘Good evening, Baron,' he said pleasantly 
bor the moment brankenstem was too aghast at the man's 
eftrontery to say anything His wife took command 

Dr Prctoiius,’ she said uilv i don't know what your 
business at this time of night may be but whatever it is it 
will have ti^ Wilt My husband and I ue leiving almost 
immediately ’ 

Ptetorius refused to be ruffhd He bowed with mock coiir 
tesv and turned to brankcnstein 

I think \oii know wh\ I have conu Henry ’ ht snd with 
me ining ‘If the Baroness will leave us a moment 

I li/abeth and fimkenstem exchanged glances He nodded 
ind she gathered her wnp about hei 
‘I will iwait you in my room, she told him, then beckoned 
to the waiting m iid \ ome, Minnie 

Alone the two men faced each other ‘I have completed by 
my nnlhod a perfcci hum in brain,' innoiinced the Doctor it 
is living, but doirnant b very thing is ready for to ’ 

I rankenstein shook his head 

No’’ he said i won’t do 11 that s im hnil word*' 

Pretonus smiled Again there was a hint of the wolf in his 
expression Shiwlv he crossed the library to the ficnch window 
and beckoned 

‘I expectetl this, he said ‘So I have brought my other 
issistant, wht) mav persuade you to change vour mind ' 

As if hypnotised, I rankenstein stared at the french window, 
which was gradually opening Then, with a cry of fear, he fell 
hack, hands out-stretchcd 

The Monster, hideous creature of his own making, suyod 
before him. With one massive paw it pointed to a chair Its 
harsh voice filled the room 
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‘Frankenstein - sit down** it said. 

Pretonus began to chuckle. 

‘Yes, there have been developments, you see He can talk * 
Something in the creature’s malevolent leer as it ga/ed at 
him chilled the man who had made it Hr called out 
piteously 

‘What do vou want 
The Monster came closer 
‘You know It said 
Prerorius intervened 

‘He wants a woman - a friend - a mate ^ ou1I help us 
make one now, won’t you, brankenstein 

Dumbly the scientist shook his head I he Monster growled It 
advanced threateningly 
‘Yes must it ordered 

Frankenstein towered under the uprused hsr I o think that 
he had made this I hing - which was now commanding him 
as il /t were master’ 

He appealed to Pretonus 

‘Get him out*’ he cried ‘I won t even discuss it till ht s 
gone ’ 

Ponderouslv the Monster turned its head until it looked 
squarely at the Doctor Bick in the recesses li its brain it 
knew that there was something it had to do something pn 
arranged between them Pretonus give the sign Stiffly the 
creature turned and marched biek the wa> it had come The 
french window swung wide as it passed through into the 
moonlight, its tattered rags flapping in the brcc/c and with 
It went the stench of the tomb 

Ashen pale, I rankensiein wiped the sweat from his brow 
‘Now,’ said Pretonus with a grin, ‘let me explain m\ 
method and bencht from your experience ’ 

Frankenstein sat as though carved in stone, while the Doctor 
talked Eh/abcth meant more to him than uiy thing in the 
world, and she had extracted his promise It he aga*ed to this 
devilish proposal, he knew that he might be loosing yet 
another murderer upon the world who knew, if not in time 
~ a race of murderers ^ Yet if he refused ^ 

Pretonus was speaking 

‘I have, my friend,’ he was saying, ‘an excellent laboratory 
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installed within a ruined tower high on a hill. It is not far 
from here. There we ean conduct our mutual experiment in 
seclusion. I can assure you there will be no dearth of fresh 
bodies, for 1 have in my employ - ’ 

He broke off, and his mouth slowly widened into that 
fenibly wolfish grin from somewhere above them a terrible 
stream had rung out. It reverberated down the castle coindor 
it came again And again 

1 rankenstem leapt d to his feet, his face suddenlv grey 
Mv Ciod*' he muttered H hat's Pli/abcth's voice ’ 
r he next instant he was racing up the great stone stairs. 

At the head of the stairs he met Minnie She was shaking 
with terrt^r Tear glared fioin her eyes and tor 1 moment she 
could not speak He seized hei roughly 
hat's happened ’ Cjuicklv * 1 ell me 
The grip of his hngers brought back her courage, and she 
moistened her frozen lips I hen 

‘My lady she moaned ‘Oh, my ladv the Monster’s got 
her’’ With a trembling finger she pointed out of the window. 
Iheyciowded round it 

Scaling the wall of the eourtvard as easilv as it it were a eiiieh 
was the Monster fven as rhev watched, it began to lope 
down tht hill The light of the moon threw its grotesque 
shadow after it like some great black demon dancing with 
hendish glee And from Trankenstem’s throat there rasped a 
despairing cry as the moon showed something else across the 
Monster’s shoulder the body of a wennan, slender and white 
and limp the body of 1 lizabeth, his wife* 

‘Now, perhaps, \ou will do what he asks,’ whispered Pieto- 
rius in his ear ‘It is the <>nlv wmv to save her ’ 


THRbT 

It was true and Trankenstcin knew it I he i>nlv way to save 
f lizabeth was to throw in his lot with Pietorms and accede to 
the Monster’s demands 

I he Monster wanted a mate Very well, it should have one 
There was but one thing for which Trankenstem stipulated 
before he set to work, and that was to hear his wife’s voice 
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that he might know she was safe and unharmed. To this 
Prctonus agreed. 

Together they ueiit to the ruined tower on the hill where 
the doctor had his laboratory. There Frankenstein was allowed 
to speak to his wife by means of a kind of telephone. 

‘Elizabeth,' he cried eagerly into the mouthpiece ‘Are you 
safe ?’ 

He could scarcely speak for the relief when he recognised 
her beloved voice answering him 

‘Henryk - Yes, darling Tm quite safe -- but oh’ the dark 
and this dreadful 

There was a noise at the othei end of the wire Frankenstein 
held his breath, straining his ears to listen Her voice came 
again 

‘I'm quite near - in a cave C omc for me - ’ 

It broke oft with a gasp Then, shrilling in his ear he heard 
rhe words 'Oh, Ciod, it's here' It's here' Henry'’ Silence 
followed 

Distracted, Frankenstein shouted down the instiument 
There was no reply Impotent to do anything, he looked up 
and found Doctor Prctonus smiling sardonically at him 

‘My dear friend,’ murmured tht doctor, ‘\ou surclv did lun 
believe Eli/abeth's gaoler would be so foolish as to pcimit her 
to betray her whereabouts^ But rest assured, so long as you 
do what IS asked of you she will come to no harm ' 

Frankenstein knew when he was beaten Subdued at last, ht 
bent himself to his task 

It was not long before the scientist in him rtise uppermo'i 
and he was working day and night at a bench litre rtd with 
strange apparatus. Testtubis, retorts, queer nierallit globes 
and intricate dials, all had their part in fashioning what was 
to be the heart of this man-made woman 

And over him all the time, urging, encouraging threatening, 
stood the Monster 

A queer place was this ruined tower where Pr^jrorius had 
his laboratory It was shaped like a tall cone some hundred 
and hfty feet in height 

The laboratory itself occupied the ground floor, and the 
hollow tube of the tower leading to the starlit vault overhead 
formed a kind of lift-shafr. Strange and complicated machinery 
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hung suspended from beams m the wall, or stretched trelhs- 
hke up to the castellated top of the building. The only lights 
were flares or arc-lamps. 

( ame the time when the current was applied and the mechani- 
cal heart began to beat. Pretorius bent his head exulting over 
the glass container, watching while the blood pumped steadily 
up and out Suddenly, the heart fluttered and stopped 

With a curse, hrankenstein flung the contents of a bubbling 
crucible on to the stone floor and slumped into a chair 

‘Wt need another heart he cried ‘A human heart. It must 
he sound and young. Where can we get it 

The doctor and the Monstei exchanged glances, then Preto- 
nus went to the door. 

‘Karl ’’ he called 

A loutish misshapen brute appeared hrankenstein recog- 
nised him as the doctor’s most trusted scivanr fie began to 
explain 

What we need is a female victim of sudden death C an you 
do It ^ Then* are alwavs Kcidental deaths occurring ’ 

lor a moment Karl hesitated, then the doctor spoke and 
there was tliat in his eves w'hich made his meaning clear 

'>es, Karl,’ he nodded ‘There arc always an uiental deaths 
(Kc 111 ring ’ 

I he man w ithdrew 

And that night 1 >outh was iiiouinmg his sweetheart ind a 
luvv heart - a human heart - bear stronglv m f ranktnstein’s 
glass container 

lor nine hours the small heart beat with the regularity of 
tlu normal bxcitcment ran high Taking 11 in turns, Pretorius 
md brankenstcin watched the indicator rising and falling, 
siw the blood began to flow simply and easily through the 
valves 

At last it was decided that the time had come to transfer 
the organ to the waiting corpse The vital stages of the 
excitement had arrived 

It was an occasion when the slightest slip might mean the 
undoing of all ihcir work. The Monster had served its purpose. 
It had kept Frankenstein from prowling m search of his wife. 
It was now in danger of becoming something of a nuisance. 
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Accordingly Pretonus drugged the creature and left it lying on 
Its great straw bed 

What was needed for the successful completion ot their 
task was a terrible thunderstorm Then, claimed Frankenstein, 
the air would be hill of electricity, which could be imparted to 
the corpse by means of a wire attached to two kites and 
passing through an electrical diffuser 

Pretonus looking out ot the window noted with satisfaction 
that such a storm was brewing this night. 

‘We must w'ork quickly** he cried, wheeling the stiff body 
under the bright lights of the arcs Together they bent over it, 
cutting away the surgical bandages which swathed the entire 
figure. Soon it was ready to receive the heart 

Poising a scalpel above the breast the doctor made a swift 
incision and, his fingers working with all the deft skill of 
which he was capable, Frankenstein inserted the beating 
organ 

They worked in a tense silence until the deed was finished 
The atmosphere grew clammy 

‘The storm is almost overhead,* announced Pretonus pres 
entlv, peering our of the window ‘It will break soon ' He 
turned almost affectionately to the figure lying still upon the 
operating table ‘To think that within that skull,’ he rmir 
mured, ‘is an artificially developed human brim each cell 
waiting for the life that is to come ' 

A low rumble of thunder brought his sentence to a close 
He glanced up the funnel of the high towci 
‘Are the kites ready called Fiankenstem 
‘Yes * 

‘ Then send them up as soon as the wind rises I hey must 
reach their zenith before they are struck ’ 

For some minutes longer they worked together, connecting 
the wires of the cosmic diffuser to the body on the table Up 
on the battlements of the high rower, their shadows dancing 
grotesquelv m the light of the paraffin flares, two men wrestled 
with the giant windlass which was to hold the kites when they 
cast off A blue wave of lightning flickered over the mountain 
ridge to the south Thicker and thicker grew the atmosphere 
It felt like an immense blanket pressing down upon the world 
beneath 
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Then came the first assault of the storm A terrific clap of 
thunder which shook the valley A vivid fork played wildly up 
and down the sky, and at the same time the rain began to fall 
Up the dark funnel of the hollow tower glared the white 
flee of hrankenstein faintly his voice reached the men above 
the din of the storm 

‘Stand by the kites’ - Are you ready - I et go’’ 

Guessing his meaning more by his gestures than by his 
words, the> let the wires run out 1 he kites streamed steadily 
up in the wind which had mvstcnouslv arisen to whip the 
r undrops fiercely into their faces 
( ra^h^ 

With 1 hideous cratkk the lightning stusk the kites A 
bt un of hie /ippcd down the wires holding them dowm the 
LLtie funnel of th< tower to the cosmic diffuser suspended 
ihovc the body A shower of sparks played over the long 
id f Kc and the h mds of a dial begin to jig lapidlv 

\Xirh tyes glued to this di il V r inkenstein w nted while the 
storm lagcd louder and fiercer overhe id Pittorius joined 
him rubbing his thin hands together nervously fie was grey 
with (.\citcmcnt swt u dripped from his fortheid and his 
ijLiecr, p\k tves glinted malevolently 

Shock tftcr shock ptssed through the diffuser and entered 
tht body I he indicator on the dial rose bortv - fiftv sixty 
Overhead the while fues of the waiting men peered down 
the shaft Both had had their ordeis 

Suddenly 1 rankenstcin stepped back and touched \ lever 
Ri. tdy he yelled ‘Stand baek’ It s coming up ’ 

I here came a stc tdv thumping from the floor below It was 
the hydraulic lift u wo’-k Iht i ibk niamttmmg the bodv 
lurched, steadied and began to rise Higher And higher 
It reaehed the top of the tower 

like a thousand demons let loose the stoirn concentrated 
Its fury upon it It setmed to be In by \ constant stream of 
lightning Great Hashes of combustible gas illuminated the 
shift, jagging the darkness with tliekcring light 

Suddenly from one of the men on the battlements eame a 
yell of terror 

‘ The Monster’ It’s loose’ It’s after me’’ 

Together Prctorius and Frankenstein peered upward A 
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gigantic shape loomed over the narrow opening far above. It 
picked up the screaming man, shaking him as if he had been a 
rat and threw him bodilv over the parapet. Maddened by the 
sound of the storm it was running amok high up there in the 
battlements. 

The sound ot its roars reached them br below. There was 
no mistaking it. 

*How much drug did you give him shouted brankenstein 
in the doctor's ear 

‘Enough to keep ten men under lor a couple ol hours 
more ’ 

Frankenstein groaned 

‘Damnation’ He’ll ruin everything’’ 

But even as he spoke, a faint luminosity began to spread 
over the table containing the corpse above Both noticed it 
together 

‘Thanks Heaven’ We're in time, Prt tonus Pull over that 
switch ’ 

The doctor obeyed, and with a strange hissing sound tin 
whole devilish contraption descended 

Together they stared at the still swathed bodv on the table 
Forgotten now was the raging Monster overhead Thev were 
gnmtd with dirt and exhausted with their eltorts, but their 
greatest moment was vet to eomc Had the experiment been a 
success ^ 

Slowly,' almost iwkill>, I rankensiein bent over the corpse 
NX^ith shaking hngers he kiosened the bandages covering its 
face He took them otf I hen he tell hack gasping 

A pair of vivid blue eve*s looked up at him Strange ey<s 
Fye*s that had m them the questing w'ondcT of a child’s and yet 
were hlled with terror 

He turned to Pretonus 

‘She lives’’ he cried, triumphant ‘She lives’ She 

It was the culmination of the wildest dream A mate had been 
made for the Monster 

As Pretorius and Irankenstein watched the slender hgure of 
the girl they had created move gracefully, if a little unsteadily, 
across the floor of their laboratory they envisaged nil that this 
triumph might mean 

A new race of creatures to be born in the world. Offspring 
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of once-dead bodies What would they be like^ It was a 
staggering speculation 

Unlike the Monster, this girl was nearly perfect in appear 
inec I he Monster had been the pioneer creation It was 
ciLide and unprepossessing All thit hrankenstein had learned 
while making it had been utilised to this second creature’s 
benefit As vet, of course, she could not speak Moaning 
funtlv, and staring about her in tenor like one barel\ awak 
cncci from i nightmare, she sit on i ledge b\ the wall of the 
1 ibor itory, enduring the critieal gl incts of her ere ttors 

Sudcicnlv with a cpiccr little jerky gesture sh( threw up her 
he id ind 1 shrill erv esc ipcd her lips 

following the diiection of her gi/e, f rinkenstcin give vent 
to 1 low exclamation 

I he Monster w is stinding in the doorwav Us face was 
cricked in i hideous giimaee which the scientist recognised 
wis me uit to be i smile In spite of himself, f i inkensfein 
shuddcied 

Prcreirius gripped his iim 
Sh’ my friend Uateh’’ 

Ponderouslv the Memstei he ived its huge bulk down the 
steps ind into the room Its mouth worked sp ismodic illy It 
w liked straight to the staring girl 
hricnd ’ It Slid 

flic stirmg blue tNes grew widci She shi ink back I he 
two scientists watching could s^e feir make wav for panic m 
the small, driwn fact 

A note of inger crept into the Monster s \oiee 
‘I nend it said igaui reiehing for the girl’s h ind with one 
gigantic paw fheic was i note of command in the \oice 

Something about this ghastly tra\esi> of love sickene*d 
I rankenstein 
Stop’’ he cried 

1 he Monster turned with i snarl and caught the girl 
Ilf ret Iv to him Her mouth snapped wide and a high metallic 
scicim rang forth It maddened the Monstei It began to 
croon reassuringly to the girl, but its hirsh notes only terrified 
licr the more She sereamed again 

Swiftly hrankenstein crossed the room ind took her from 
It A bellow of fury escaped it 
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*She hate me - like others?’ mouthed the Monster. Once 
more it made for the girl. 

At that moment there came an interruption. The door of 
the laboratory was flung wide and Elizabeth appeared Finding 
herself unguarded, she had managed to escape. 

‘Henry*’ she called. 

Frankenstein motioned her back. 

‘Get out,’ he cried, ‘as you value your life*’ He knew, none 
better, the temper of the Monster when roused. She shook her 
head. 

‘Not without you.’ 

A terrific crash told of the shattering of a trayful ot glass 
apparatus. Smashing its way towards him, the Monster 
reached out once again for the girl. One paw tell lor an 
instant on the electrical control lever. 

‘The lever* Look out for that lever* You’ll blow us all to 
atoms*’ shrieked Pretonus, flinging everything within reach at 
the raging creature. 

The meaning of his words clicked in the Monster's slow 
intelligence. With a trumpeting roar of triumph it sci/ecl the 
control with both hands 

‘Henry,’ screamed Fli/abeth again, ‘you must come* I won’t 
go without you.’ 

For a moment Frankenstein hesitated 

‘I can't leave them,’ he stammered ‘Don’t >ou set ’ But 
his hesitation gave the Monster the chance it had sought 1 ike 
a flash one huge paw shot out and seized the girl fiom the 
scientist’s arms. Then it gestured savagely towards the door 

‘You live!’ It cried ‘Go* (jo*’ 

Frankenstein waited no longer And as the door slammed 
behind him and his wife, and rhe Monster saw them running 
madly down the hill, it caught rhe shrieking girl m a close 
embrace and threw itself flat across the lever. 

‘We *- belong - dead*’ it cried as the first shudder shook the 
building 

And the white, gibbering face of Dr Pretonus was the last 
thing It saw, before there came a blinding flasli, a terrific 
explosion, and the whole tower thundered down in rums 
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Itlevtston was sttll very much tn its infancy - most pro- 
grammes were screened live and all set^ had black and white 
pictures when the story of Frankenstein made its debut tn 
j(j[8 At lea •it three adaptations of the novel had been broad- 
cast on BBC Radio tn the years on either side of the Second 
World War and perhaps twice that number in America in the 
same period all underlining the effect the story was capable 
of having on the imavinations of listeners It u as in the 
United States, however, that Frankensfi'in first appeared on 
television in the autumn of i9iS in a \o-minute ABC series 
entitled Talcs ol loinoiiow Because the series was transmit- 
ted live from Neu> )[ork nothing exists to commemorate this 
landmark shou , although the star is known to hai e been the 
lamous liolhit ood honor actor, Jon ( haney, uhose make- 
up apparently consisted of a bald head uith stitched gashes 
on his cheeks and skull Rumour has it that ( ham y*s perform- 
ance tn this much condensed lersion of the run el was a 
mixture of the bizarre and the unpredtc table as the actor 
believed for much of the transmission that he uas taking part 
in a camera run-through and not a live broadcast' The rival 
netuork, NBC, put out the first colour lerston of Franken- 
srein five years later in their Matinee I heater senes with the 
famous boxer Vrtrno Camera playing the monster Perhaps 
worried about the reaction of vtetters to this early evening 
presentation, an announcement preceded the transmission 
warning that it might prove too frightening for children. 
Shades of the impact of the first stage and film adaptations 
once more f 
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The first major television production that was faithful to 
Mary Shelley's story was undoubtedly that screened on British 
TV by Thames Telei ision in November adapted by one 
of the iountry's leading TV scriptwriters, Robert Muller 
(i 8 is- ). Muller, who had escaped from Nazi Germany as a 
child, served as a journalist and critu before starting to write 
for television and there demonstrated a partuular talent for 
Gothic horror He appwached the task of bringing the novel 
to the small screen u ith a very clear vision ‘Wt' decided, 
rightly I think, not even to attempt to compete uith the film, 
hut to right hack to the hook ~ the original images that 
must have raged in Mary Shelle\*s mind as she uui^ writing 
It.' I he result uas a highly acclaimed production that was 
well served by its talented cast of Ian Holm as hrankenstein 
and Ron Pemher as his creature I he image of Frankenstein 
indeed continued to haunt Robert Muller, and in 18-7-7 when 
he was masterminding a TV senes of horror stones for the 
BBC. entitled Supernatural about a group of storytellers u ho 
assemble at I he C luh of the Damned to try and terrify one 
another, he u rote an outstanding episode featuring a writer 
who IS researching a biography of Mary Shelley and unexptet 
edly discovers a relative of the Irankenstein family still oh 
sessed with creating life I he stars of this Grand (lUignol 
production were Gordon Jackson as the wnter and Vladek 
Sheybal as the heir to the hrankenstein legacy 


What on harth was this ^ 

7 he members of the C lub of the Damned did not respond 
with enthusiasm to the idea of a writer joining their seciet 
establishment. A writer liked to gossip A writer invented 
things A u riter was unreliable 

Was he trying to hoodwink them, this scholatly, myopic 
gentleman who now stood by the fireplace waiting to begin 
his tale of horror^ Was he possibly even a spy sent out by 
some unscrupulous publisher to discover new sources for 
gruesome tales of the supernatural ^ 
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It would never do to he careless about the choice of new 
members What was said, what was done, at the Club of the 
Damned was not for the curious, the ordinary, the 
uninitiated 

Howard I awrence, for that was the author's name, pur 
ported to he a writer of biography, though few members 

i ould ever remember having read a work by a person of that 
name Sir Francis, as he watched the face of the speaker, 
fussed with his snuff box and made a mental note to ask for a 
list of bts works tf indeed there u ere any 

Sir I ram IS* rheumy eyes focused on the figure hy the 
fireplace llotiard Laurence had an ascetic face, narrow and 
hon\ and there was a possibly deceptiie mildness about his 
t\es So mild indeed u as hts general demeanour that Sir 
I ram IS felt certain that the alleged author teas under 
sedation 

I here is (me story ’ the speaker uas saving u ithout doubt 
the rmyst startling and the most original I hm ev(*r uritten, 

ii huh u til ru Vi r he published 

Indud^' Sn I ram IS f xclaimcd and uh\ not^ Is it not a 
u ork of biography ^ h Jt perhaps Ithdlous '' 

It could hi said to he both Hoiiard I auiLtut said, the 
t^rookid smile around his mouth c oniraduting the spirituility 
hi hind hts eyes 

III 1SS2, flushed with th# critical sikccss of iu\ / ife of Shelley, 
ind iccompamcd h\ nn wife inci daughter, I sailed from 
I nghnd in an t.ndea\our to follow is exactlv is I could the 
footsteps of the poets Byron and Shellev in their tours abroad 
during the tarl\ years of this centiirv Mv puipose was a 
simple one to gather and ascertain ficts that would provide 
the material for further scholastic works, biographies of two 
men whose intellectual passions stood so closely to my own 
precise manner of rhoiight Yon mav be familiar with some of 
mv early writings, mitiblv the biographies of Wordsworth 
ind Coleridge, bcsicics that of Percy Bysshe Shellev and hts 
trigically charmed ciicic Without undue miHlesty, I can saielv 
assert that these works art not traditional learned mono- 
graphs, sterile literary mausoleums founded solely on and 
fact, for 1 insist that only a sensitive understanding of the 
creuive spirit behind the master-works of genius can give us a 
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true perspective of their aesthetic splendour. Though they arc 
no longer with us, to me the vital essence of these men lives 
on - not only in the words and thoughts they have bequeathed 
us, but in the places they visited and the ver> dwellings they 
inhabited It is as though the power ol their remembered 
genius enables dead stones to live again 

Throughout m> investigations into the hidden lives of these 
dead poets, the parieiiLC and solicitude of my dear wife 
Elsbeth had been of the utmost satisfaction to me, but on this 
latest expedition a further charming companion was to lighten 
mv days of travel and study - our daughter iMar> Our tmly 
child, she was entranced at the prospect of celebrating her 
nineteenth birthdav while actively |oiirncying along the more 
secret literary bvways of Europe It was a delight to be shared 
by all of us, for not only would she be a tender companion to 
her mother, but also an eager vessel into which 1 could pour 
the distilled experiences of mv continuing research Shv, even 
stilted in the presence of strangers, m\ dear child ilmost 
glowed with bright curiosity behind her trim spectacles when 
ever the opportunitv arose to discuss the discoveries of the 
dav I vvas pleasunblv aware of her restless desire t(^ grasp 
and appreente new vistas of truth and knowledge that 1 
gladlv opened before her, if only she hid been i son, what 
even greater afhnities we might have shared’ I ven s<j, she was 
very deai to me, the blossoming of her mind, moulded bv my 
discreet parental guidance, was in added and continuous 
delight 

By wav of Belgium, then of Irince, we came at list to 
Switzerland anvl the environs of (lencvi, v here we were to 
remain for several weeks at the Villa Diodati Does the sound 
of that darkly familiar name reverbente uneasily within your 
mind^ The Villa Diodati sinister, disquieting, a place 
haunted by the shadows of unanswered minds questioning the 
unknown Here it was that Bvron played host to his fellow 
fallen angel, Shellev, whose eighteen year old mistress Maiy 
Godwin was soon to marry him after the suicide of his hrst 
wife, Harrier Here, revolutions of the soul were bqrn, shibbo 
Icths east down by thunderbolts of intellect and passion, and 
new concepts of creation brought forth like dragons’ teeth 
sown by vengeful cherubim. It was all there still, a grim 
miasma echoing that distant, dismal summer of i8t6 Then, 
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to pass the long raintilled evenings, Byron and his mysterious 
secretary Polidon, Shelley, and the child he had liberated into 
womanhood, amused themselves by competing to invent a 
story based upon some supernatural occurrence It was not to 
prove easy, long hours hlled by discussing Frasmus Darwin 
had hlled their minds with the grand theme of Man’s challenge 
against the gods - the legend of Prometheus, no less But out 
of those nights* amusement came a moment of nightmare 
imagination penned into literariirc by the girl soon to become 
Miry Shelley its title Irankenstein 

The strangely intense atmosphere at the Villa Diodati, added 
to the hours of long study that I undertook there, eventually 
took their toll, I was quite exhausted It was at this point that 
inv dear wife, ever concerned for my well being and welfare, 
suggested that before proceeding along oui chosen route to 
Itab, we should attempt to restore our health and calm our 
nerves by spending a few idle weeks in a friendly Alpine inn 
01 guesthouse The idea of a brief period of sontemplation, 
Lxcrcise and rest appealed to me, and 1 agiccd As to why 1 
chose the somewhat 1 emote C/asthof Ritterhof, 1 can give no 
logical reison C ould it have been the inevinbiliiy of fate, or 
sheer chance^ Or hid the sinister spirit ot the Villa Diodati 
intsmen/ed nn subconscious into fortuitouslv selecting what 
ippcired to be at hrsi sight such an exceptionally lianquil 
ind inviting establishment^ Such questions ire useless now, 
when we hrst saw that simple inn, nestling by the lonelv 
mountain road, brightly picturesque amongst the seicniiv ot 
sunlit snow wc felt onlv in enormous sense of eise and 
iinmmcnt contentment Here was a location so pleasant, so 
open, so unlike the brooding villa we had left behind us, that 
we each openly smile'd in expectation of the homely welcome 
we' were sure awaited us, in that, we were not to be 
disippomted 

Inside the inn, all was simplicity and rustic comfort Al- 
though there seemed to be no window's, the plain white walls, 
punctuated by plain w'ooden doors and stairways leading to 
the upper and lower recesses of the house, imbued the atmos- 
phere of the place with a soft light all their own Through the 
open door leading to the ^Stuhe' sUH>d a black stove, stark 
against yet more white walls, and rough wooden rabies - 
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scrubbed, like the floors, spotlessly clean. This limpid white- 
ness was brightened constantly by flowers set on tables and in 
alcoves Heartening though this scene was, a moment of 
puzzlement crept into m> mind something was missing, some- 
thing that should be there . and wasn't In an instant, the 
thought had passed - we were confronted b> our host, a 
person of remarkable friendliness waiting anxiously to attend 
to our every requirement 

‘Our modest house is honoured, sir,’ announced the inn- 
keeper His voice was kindly and courteous, his bow of 
welcome almost a parody, more suited to the theatre, pci 
haps Mary, I could sec, was as taken with our host’s appear 
ance just as much as I was, but she managed to control rht 
smile that threatened to broaden into girlish laughter As 
my wife addressed the innkeeper, I studied him mort 
closelv 

‘We should like two rooms,’ declared Msbeth crisply ‘One 
for my husband and myself, and one for our daughter ' Our 
host listened as though hanging on eich trivial word, his rhin, 
arched evebrovvs raised u the alert, and ui stark lontrisr to 
the almost unnatural whiteness of his skin His mouth, too 
though thin, stood out boldlv and surprisingly red, while the 
final touch of artiheialitv was supplied by his crop of ban 
deep black, and obviously dyed Vinity, perhaps^ unusuil 
display h)r a venue so off the beattn track, I told myself Not 
far behind our host stood a once handsome bur now emaciattd 
Frau Worn out by work, white haired, she m ide no conccs 
sions to the passing of rime over her ageing lace I ike the 
innkeeper she smihd a gentle welcome, idding to this i 
simple, open handed gesture that invited our trust and a 
warm response, but for a moment, when her eves fell upon 
Mary, her anxious ga/e flicked almost instantaneously awav, 
troubled and furtive The furs that Flsbcth and Mary wort 
made It quite char that wc were travellers of no lirrle worth, i 
rare and welcome source of custom in this remote valley It 
crossed my mind that the Frau was anxious that we might 
consider the inn not suited to our tastes, and I hastened to 
reassure her 

‘Your situation here is both charming and secluded . just 
what wc require ’ 

The woman curtsied slightly, obviously pleased^ but it wav 
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her husband who replied. The near-perfection of his English 
added a quaintness to his dignified speech. 

‘We are simple people, but everything we have is placed at 
your disposal. Your rooms will be homely and warm, just as 
IS our hospitaliry. Our name, sir, is Hubert . , A fond gesture 
drew his wife shyly to his side, and she half-curtsied again as 
he introduced her to us. ‘Frau Minna ... my good wife.’ He 
smiled jovially at her, and she blushed as he spoke. ‘You will 
never forget her cooking for as long as you live . . 

These formalities concluded, our luggage was deftly collected 
to be taken upstairs, and we prepared to follow the sturdy 
fellow - Hans by name - who was to lead us to our rooms. 
We were still not free of Herr Hubert’s hospitality, however. 

‘Some refreshments, sir T 

‘Some tea, perhaps . . .' interjected Frau Minna, thought- 
fully. ‘Or some warm wine - it is cold now\ even during the 
day . . The sleigh |oiirney - we could still hear the departing 
) ingle of bells - had been rnosr invigorating, and the thought 
of a steaming beverage was to all our tastes. 

‘Tea , . cried FIsbeth happily, . how splendid. In our 
room, please. I cannot wait to change my clothes . . 

‘Oh, please,’ trilled Mary, ‘but 1 should like some of your 
“warm wme” ... if it is red, that is . . 

The eagerness of her response h<>th amused and disarmed 
aiiv mild disapproval that Flsbcth or I might have voiced, had 
the occasion been less indulgent; accordingly, I confirmed our 
request for tea and a little Cilnhwem, and was thanked effu- 
sively by our host as he handed me the keys to our rooms. 
While Hans gathered up our various items o( luggage, we 
looked about us; m the whole establishment, thete was only 
one other guest - a cheery old peasant scared m the far corner 
ol the Stubc, drinking and w'atchmg all that went on with 
twinkling intcrc.st. We had barely started to follow' Hans 
across to the stairs, with Mary chattering gaily to her mother, 
when the old peasant nimbly rose and inrercepted us, glass in 
lumd. 

‘Prosr!’ 

1 replied in kind, but without encouragement; I had no 
mind for this sort of confrontation, but the peasant was not 
to he put off. 
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^ Englander^' he beamed upon me *1 am Otto* How do 
you-do * Button-my-shoe * Mixed-pickles-on-board * Ahoy *’ 
Following which display of verbal dexterity, he cheerfully 
raised his glass, maintaining the bravado gesture until we 
were finally out of his sight upstaiis Hsbeth, ever prepared to 
admonish such impropriciy, was about to put the fellow in his 
place, but I urged her on quickly lo have addiesscd the man 
would have meant running the dangci of bting perpetually 
buttonholed whenever vve met igain, ind m ide to suffer the 
ordeal of Herr Otto’s linguistic tilcnts ad nauseam Miry, 
less aware of the more regrettable ispects of such i person, 
made no attempt to hide her amusement 

‘Papa they are so quaint ’ We shill be happy here, I 
know It It’s so different from thu dreadful Villa Diod iti 
‘There are many strange things hen, my pet ’ observed 
her mother, pausing wc inly on the st urs 

1 glanced at Hsbeth, surprised thit she too had noticed thu 
missing element that had nagged at the back of m\ conscious 
ness ever since we’d arrived But as so often before, I had 
miscalculated her powers of observition 

‘Didn’t you notice too, Howard^ The innkteptr - Herr 
Hubert - how badly his hair was d>cd 

‘Perhaps it’s a wig ’ suggested Mir>, her eyes full of 
mischief ‘Perhips he comes from a long line of waiters ’’ 
Elsbeth, though tired, joined in Mary’s girlish laughter 
' ‘Switzerland is full of surprises*’ she smiled 

We were on the landing now Hans was well ahead, opening 
doors and depositing luggige in each room 

‘1 he surprises are not only concerned with people, I re 
marked ‘Perhaps you will have observed that there arc no 
crucifixes to be seen - not anywhere Nor even the small 
portraits of saints, as is the usual custom ’ 

‘How odd ’ dutifully echoed blsbcth ‘Could our inn 
keepers be extreme Protestants, do you think, Howard 
‘Or even Israelites teased Mary 

‘Swiss Israelites Hsbeth half stifled a giggle ‘Surely 

that’s not so 

‘Oh, Mama ’ laughed Mary out loud, ‘- what fun we’re 
going to have* Unleavened bread and Swiss cheese for supper, 
even’’ It was good to sec them both so content with our new 
surroundings While my darling Mary opened the window of 
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her room and stared enchanted at the dancing fall of snow- 
flakes against the gathering darkness outside, her mother 
solicitously unpacked the child’s valise, prior to dealing with 
her own 

I left them there, and entered the adjacent bedroom alone. 
Suddenly I felt very weary, and laid myself upon the massive 
double bed that shared domination of the room with an 
ancient but efhcient iron stove My mind refused to rest, for 
some leason, the shadowy figures I had hunted so assiduously 
at the Villa Diodati insisted on peopling not only the deeper 
crannies of my consciousness, but almost, it seemed, corners 
of the room itself, despite ail mv attempts to turn my thoughts 
from them I hat episode of our expedition was past, ended , 
foi hisbeth's sake, we were here to indulge in harmless relaxa- 
tion, to free myself from the intense, secretive and irritable 
mood that had increasingly come to dominate mv normal 
affability I knew she dreaded the continuation of our journev 
onwards to Italy, with all the pressuies it would bring, and 1 
was deti rniincd fhit this biief sojourn it (jasthof Ritteihof 
should be in idyllic one '^ct the scnsinon of unease persisted 
Without leason. unbidden questions began to form in my 
weir\ mind \Xhv did I feel su(h in instinctive bond between 
this simple inn and the sinister Vilh Diodari A homecoming 
foi whom ^ bor Shelley no, for Mary bur why ^ The 
confusion, lar from clearing, mtcnsihed inro a sharp, throb- 
bing headache My work is set aside, 1 told myself - 1 am free 
of them ill Shelley, M irv, his Lorilship all’ 

‘Mv dear, you really mustn’t talk to yourself like that And 
lemtmber what wc agreed no vvork ’’ 

It was blsbeth, returned from Man’s loom, I could sec she 
was upset I should have shown concern, some sign of sympa- 
thy, 1 know but for a few moments longer rhe only questions 
m my mind rejected all reality other than my dark obsession. I 
barely comprehended or acknowledged her right lipped com- 
plaints as, brusquely, she set about iransfcriing oui belongings 
rhioughout the room 

‘I’m afraid Mary is a little over tired I have had to speak to 
her quite sharply She paused, waiting for me to question 
her about what had happened But 1 was lost, in my mind’s 
eye, 1 saw only the looming silhouette of the Villa Diodati, 
that treasury of dark knowledge. 1 had searched out everything 
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of use there, picked every secret clean . and yet . could 
there be something more . ^ 

‘Howard my wife’s brittle impatience invaded my mood 
at last. ‘Did you know that Mary keeps a hidden diary ^ So 
secret that I am not permitted to have sight of what it holds 

‘Really, my dear She was m no mood to be reminded 
that such a personal conhdant was virtually a romantic neces- 
sity in a girl of Mary’s age, Flsbeth herself must have kept a 
similarly discreet journal when young just as did Mary 
Godwin throughout her rootless wanderings with him 
Suddenly, I giew angrv with mvself, why did these ridiculous 
thoughts persist ’ 

it IS no concern of mine - none at alP’ 

hlsbcth froze, shocked b> the intensity of my outburst 
Before I could even attempt to explain the impossible, Herr 
Hubert appeared silently at the door and announi.Ld that 
dinner was scr\cd 

The dining room was at once picturesque, and intimate, bright 
curtains drawn against the snow filled night, bold red tibic 
cloths, meticulously laid for our meal, soft shadows dclineucd 
by mellow candlelight VOt sat and w iitcd 1 was uncomfort 
ablv aware of Herr Otto, scared as ever in his familiar corner, 
observing us shrewdly from behind the emissions of his ornate 
but to me noxious meerschaum pipe C atching my glance, ht 
waved a small wriggle of his hngers, palm flat, a gesture 1 
found intensely impudent Incvitibly, it was Hsbcth wh<) 
Ignored rny muttered warning, and addressed the peasant 
eccenrnc 

‘Do tell us,’ she trilled, placing him hrmly in the order of 
things crass, ‘arc wc the only guests 

‘Please^’ came the guttural reply , his face showed a genuine 
surprise at her question 

‘My mother was wondering,’ explained Mary with innocent 
patience, ‘if we were the only people staying here at the 
Gasthaus 

The surprise seemed to dram only slowly from Otto’s fact 
such a question to be asked * ‘No other people here, no - ’ he 
affirmed, indicating the emptiness of the room with his meer 
schaum ‘No other people on board only family Hubert No 
guests, oh no “ never . 
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‘Never laughed Mary, certain that she was being teased 
and willing to enjoy such a game Her mother looked no 
further than the immaculate tableware on which to base her 
own comment ‘1 xtraordmarv It’s very well kept, for so little 
custom 

I had to speak m spite of myself, naked curiosity steeled me 
to face Otto’s rheumy blue eyes through the drift of pipe 
smoke 

‘But how on earth do the Huberts manage 
He looked towards me, old eyes squinting a shrewd ap- 
praisal of m> purpose in asking, but with no reply I was 
forced to explain, as to a dullard child ‘There appears to be 
no farm heie - no livestock, even How do they manage to 
exist on so little, the Hubert family 

His watery eyes grew huge with astonishment, here were 
such innocents, they did nor know ^ 

"Die M irionetten ’’ he hnallv exclaimed in a whisper, as 
though this revelation would explain all Then he slumped 
back m his seat, chuckling quieth and shaking his head 
incredulously at the wi>s of foreigners 

Bcfcire we could question Otto further, Herr Hubert had 
entered bearing the soup terrme and hid begun to serve us 
with sueh st>le and dexteritv thit we weie totally engrossed 
m his performance 

‘You do that most wondeifulh well, Herr Hubert 
complimented mv wife 

‘And with such pinacht,' Marv twinkled mischievously, 
‘just like i circus b dancing trick 

Hubert acknowledged then remarks with a polite smile and 
the merest tilt of the head T have served soup for many 
vears,’ he sud, ‘and before that, I was indeed part of the 
world of the circus It is m the blood, vou understand 

f said nothing, but I could picture him in mv mind’s eye - 
that travesty of i fice, those impc^ssibly gauche movements, 
so deliberately artificial and inhuman 

Really^’ bubbled Hsbcth ‘How fascinating*' 

‘A juggler^’ Mary laughc*d, her eves wild as she pushed her 
spectacles more firmly on to the bridge of her pert nose T 
know a lion-tamer*’ 

Hubert smiled, thinly, and I sensed his distaste at c^ur 
clumsy hilarity With an easy, almost comic movement, he 
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drew back from the table and in that moment 1 knew what he 
had been, once. 

‘A clown I declared, flatly. 

He bowed, smiled, and then was gone 
Made happy by this brief moment of serendipity, we turned 
to our soup - only to find that Herr Otto had scurried to the 
adjacent table and was leaning his ripe face towards us, eager 
with explanation 

‘D/e Manonetten' he blurted out, his pipe happily set aside 
‘It IS the Huberts who work the marionettes’’ Intrigued, we 
had stopped eating, and the soup grew cold 

‘They hold puppet shows here queried Elsbeth gcntlv 
‘Punch and Judy with alpenhorns’’ teased Mary, her eves 
wondering why I appeared so sober faced ‘When does it 
happen^’ It was to be this coming Saturda>, Otto assured us, 
his face still showing surprise that we did not already know 
Surely this was why we had come to Gasthof Rittcrhof^ 
Always people came - (rom far awa>, by horse and sled, great 
long journeys, just to see the I luberts gi\c a performance 
A pause, as Otto looked at us shyl>, convinced we were 
teasing an old man ‘Ach - 1 can see it in vour e)cs’’ He 
chuckled, and poked his meerschaum at me, playfully ‘You 
hai/e heard ’ It is for the Martonetten you have come ’ Eh 
Soberly, I assured him that our visit was purely accidental 
His face grew shadowed, and he edged back as though aware 
that he had said too much But I Isbeth had not yet finished 
‘Truthfully - are >ou saying that nobody ever stays here it 
the inn except to see this puppet show ^ There must be 
other visitors, surely 

If Otto had ever intended to reply, he had no lurthcr 
chance Tva, the plump maid of all work who now advanced 
to clear our soup plates, observed that they had hardly been 
touched, and immediately knew the cause With a flurry of 
skirts, she advanced fiercely on Otto and despatched him 
from the room with a volley of brisk, guttural yelps, none of 
them fnendlv 

' Weg f Weg ' Alter Trotte ' Weg 
We sat in silence as, with Otto gortc, Fva smiled rosily 
upon us, cleared away our dishes, and departed with the 
sweetest of smiles It was Mary, her girlish sense of humour 
ever alert, who bravely broke the still moment 
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‘I do believe it really ts a circus, Papa . ’’ She giggled, 
tossing her dark ringlets ‘Hubert the clown, followed by Eva 
and her dancing bear , * What next, I wonder 

That night, sleep was impossible A shifting kaleidoscope of 
sounds and images flowed through and over me as gently yet 
as insidiously oppressive as the snowfall settling outside the 
inn Hsberh slept, though uneasily, and for that I was thankful. 

1 could neither succumb to her persistent solicitude and dismiss 
m> imaginings, nor admit and explain them to her shallow 
mind A map of Europe hovered before my eyes, lines crawled 
maggot-Iikc across its frontiers, charting the progress of Shel- 
ley and Byron’s restless, aimless journevings But there were 
gaps many breaks in their itinerarv that wt knew nothing 
of suth as where, after the Villa Diodati, did they go^ 
Could It be why should it not be here^ There was a 
link, a bond, I knew it ( ould i have come by sheer chance, 
or by even i darker thread of fate to the very wellspring of 
m> quest, the heart of the labyrinth'^ Desperately I struggled 
to consider the logic of such an intuitiyc possibility - but the 
sounds the souiuls inside nn head, the sounds all about me 
cobvvebbed the cUritv of mv thought A quictl) mad but 
relentless orchestration of keening wind, clatteiing shutters, 
disnnt angrv yoices, countcied by a vile percussion of banging, 
hammciing, and stamping, choreographed a monstrous dance 
inside my head tint ended only at dawn’s first light It was 
then at last, that I came to the truth Not aftir their sta> at 
the Villa Diodati before the) visited Byron - hifore^ 
Shelley and Mary Here, m this house In a room lusi such as 
this before ^ \nd as alwavs, M irv w nrmg up the da>*s 
events, her every thought, in that smtll, immaculately kept 
diary It would all be there everything Suddenly, all was 
peace 1 kneu and now 1 could sleep One last deceptively 
gentle vision drifted across my dirkening eyelids Mary, my 
own sweet child, writing m her treasured little book The 
vision pleased me and I smiled, as I slipped into deep 
oblivion 

/ cannot sleep There are so many mysterious sights and 
sounds tn tins strange little mn. Poor father ts greatly dis- 
turbed, I can sense it He ts too obsessed by the bizarre 
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occurrences that he tnvesttgated so unflinchingly at the Villa 
Diodati, they haunt him. It is as if, far from pursuing the 
ghosts of Byron and of Shelley, we have somehow angered 
them, so that now they are pursuing us, in the mind if not in 
the flesh . . . 

Next morning, I discovered Mary in the Stiibe, waiting pa- 
tiently for us to join her for breakfast, hlsbeth had woken to 
find me already working at my notes, and had objected 
bitterly; but I was not to be dissuaded from my task by a 
woman and the ensuing quarrel had left her close to tears. 
Knowing she would join us when she had sufficiently com- 
posed herself, I had gone downstairs, taking my precious 
book with me. Greeting Mary, however, I found my dream 
broken ; she had not slept at all well, and with good reason. 

‘Those dreadful sounds. Papa -!* she exclaimed. ‘It was as 
though we were lodging in a Yorkshire factory*’ Carefully, 1 
pointed out that since we were here out of season, perhaps the 
Huberts were forced to carry out their annual repairs m 
secret. Mary could hardly be expected to believe such a lame 
explanation, and said so with bright candour. 

‘It sounded more like a drunken clog dance. Surely you 
heard it too ?’ 

‘Dancing , . I agreed, about to sip my coffee then, like 
^ary, I froze, listening intently The sound was there again, 
furious and demented. But this time we could sec the perpetra- 
tor and his purpose, in the hallway, Hans was nailing up a 
poster announcing details of the forthcoming puppet show. At 
last he finished, and we laughed, just as Flsbeth entered. She 
paused, puzzled and not a little put out until we cheerfully 
explained, our dark imaginings of the night quite swept away. 
The strange berserk hammerings must have been nothing 
more than the Huberts preparing for the show - scenery, the 
stage Itself - it was only too obvious. Hsbeth was not amused, 
and complaining of a headache, called for a jug of (iluhwein 
instead of morning tea. She cast a quick, disapproving glance 
at the book beneath my hand, but said nothing. Mary noticed 
too, and read the title aloud, mischievously. 

"hrankenstein ... by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley . . .’ 
She frowned, but her eyes showed interest, not disap- 
proval. ‘Really, Papa - you’re supposed not to be working, you 
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know ’ I chose to say nothing, and her next words surprised 
me Indeed, I felt a flicker of pleasure at so acute a question. 

‘How could she write such a strange story. Papa ^ A girl 
of only eighteen years - my own age, in fact - ’ 

‘Nineteen, my dear,’ Msbeth corrected her ‘Tomorrow ts 
your birthday, after all 

‘Dear Mama ’ cooed Mary, and kissed her mother’s 
brow, all the while her eyes were on mine serious, question- 
ing, demanding answers Bur how could I even discuss with 
her the daik omens coursing through mv mind '' What strange 
seciets did that girl of eighteen comprehend nearly seventy 
vcirs ago, that I could make clear to a child of today, my own 
daughter-' Somehow, I knew the hideous answer was there to 
be gr isped, but I could not spt ik it 

‘ 1 hen I see I must hnd out for mvstlf,’ smiled Mar>, as 
though sh< understood, pcrfcctlv Sh( took the boc^k from me 
ind 1 mide no move to prevent her The truth w is, I wanted 
her to know, to understand foi herself 

Marv retiicd to bed c irly that mght, giving the excuse thit 
she needed ad* qu ut lest in order to face th< imminent excite 
nicnt of tomorrow’s anniversirv Of course, I reali/cd hei 
true intent, the book which hid been denied her all da> long 
now lav waiting bv her bedside, reidv to feed her etger mind 
blsbeth, herscll pleading indisposition and hnding a genteel 
solace III increasmglv frequent sips of aromatic Ciluhwein, 
also went to bed carlv and qiinklv fell into a htful slumber 
Ihe opporiunitv that offeied itself w is nt>t to be wasted As 
night deepcnc'd, those sounds of nightmare issued forth again 

the hammering, the siamping, the elusive mgr) voices My 
purpose was plain to starch them out, diseover their tearful 
reason, and confront the terrible truth, face to face C andle in 
hand, I advanced bravelv through the shadows guarding the 
stnrs and landing abovt, the sounds were louder now', yet 
withcviit i precisely ideniihablc source Door after door opened 
to my touch, only to reveal emptv, uninhabited looms Then, 
|ust as 1 came to the final bedioom on that seeminglv deseited 
floor, every sound ceased - utterly 1 wheeled about, sensing 
some evil presence behind me in that terrible silence - and 
there, crooked and ancient as a hre-blasted tree, stood a wild- 
eyed, dishevelled creature reaching out its trembling, claw-hke 
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hand towards me! In the fragmentary moment before the 
candle flame guttered into darkness, I saw an incredibly old, 
deep-furrowed face Iramed by snake-like wisps of white, 
white hair, above a body enveloped in a long, greasy apron 
Then the void swallo>\cd us both, and I bolted for the stairs 
in ridiculous, mindless panic 

Stumbling and half falling downwards to the safety of the 
landing below, 1 found Mary standing there, candle in hand, 
her eyes round and questioning behind her glinting spectacles 
I gripped her, holding her fast, unable to say anv thing coher 
ent Her alarmed glance flicked past me towards the daikness 
of the landing above 

‘The sounds, Papa - I had to conic and see 
‘No*' I commanded hoarsely ‘Cio back to your room at 
once, child quickly*’ 1 pulled her along with me, desperate 
to hnd sanctuary Irom I knevs not what 

‘But whtt IS It she begged me ‘Whit did vou see ^ fell 
me Is It the graveyard at the back of the inn 

Onb when 1 had shut the door hriiily behind us did 1 
realize that she had no fear, the terror w is all mine Oui 
abrupt arrival had brought Llsbcth sitting up in bed, bcmusid 
and complaining 

‘Thar dreadful banging ' She huddled the bedclothes 
^about her, shivering ‘It really is too much to bear, Howard 
How am 1 to get anv rest ’ Her voice slurred and faded as 
she fought against sleep and lost Marv helped me settle her 
mother back on to the rumpled pillows In the half dirkness, 
she probed my scattered defences with a tense, whispered 
excitement 

‘It IS so like the book. Papa A waking nightmare ’’ She 
looked at me across the bed, and as she softly quoted that 
other Mary’s words, 1 suddenly knew she was closer to 
understanding than I had dreamed possible in one so young 
‘My imagmatton, unbidden, possessed and guided me *’ 
I ordered her to cease, but she would not it her 

imagination, Papa ^ Or was it something more 

‘For your mother’s sake,’ I managed to blurt out, ‘wc must 
leave this place - tomorrow *’ i knew her answer even before 
she spoke, it was inevitable, and could not be denied 

‘No, Papa - wc have to stay. Wc have to find out the truth. 
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you and I - together. Besides her voice commanded me 
lightly but completely tomorrow is my birthday . . . And 
kissing me fondly, she slipped away to her own room, leaving 
me to face the night alone 

The next da> was nor only Mary's birthdav, it was also to be 
the occasion of the marionette theatre, in the evening The 
pleasure of celebrating our intimate family anniversary allevi- 
ated to some extent the unreasonable foreboding I felt at the 
piospect of the public show , but I had said nothing to Elsbeth 
or Mary about my eerie encounter of the night before How- 
ever, the coincidence ot the two cclcbritions at least gave me 
an excuse to further my enquiries Despite Mary’s declared 
enthusiasm, 1 was determined not to involve her physically in 
mv investigations When 1 made my way to the inn’s kitchen, 

I went alone f ran Minna was there, preparing vegetables 
with hva They responded with sympathy and delight to my 
rcxiuest that they might prepare a suitable cake for our birth- 
day child but when 1 tried to question them about the other 
subject on my mind, their attitude changed completely 

‘ I he old mm ’ I enquired pleasantly enough, perhaps 
you can inform me of his whereabouts^ 1 wish only to talk to 
him 

M know nothing of an olci man,’ replied bran Minna, 
stonily 1 ruined to cjuestion 1 va, but she had gone T cook,’ 
stated the innkeeper’s wife, bluntly, ’and I will be pleased to 
bake the c ike you ask for 1 hat is all ' 

There was nothing to be gained by defying this honest 
dismissal, I thanked her and left, but her very evasion in- 
ti igued and tortured me What was the true mvstery of this 
place ^ 

In the afternoon I played Mary at chess, but 1 could not 
bung my mind to concentrate blsbeth, comfortably sipping 
wine against the chilling threat of the snow outside, smiled 
with benign vagueness as Mary dcttlv brought me into check 
again and again, happy in the belief that 1 was allowing her a 
birthday victory My undoing was the distractions that I 
suffered firstly the comings and goings of Eva and Hans, 
carrying benches into the room beyond, and more insidiously, 
by a growing sensation that I stood on the verge of a precipice. 
The others were blithely unaware of mv secret apprehensions. 
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Between moves, Mary took a girlish delight in slyly observing 
Hans clumsily manoeuvre items of scenery into the adjoining 
room, soon to be used as a miniature theatre 

‘It IS all so amateur and naive ’ complained Elsbeth 
mildly *Mi46t we attend, Howard ^ I simply cannot abide 
Punch and Judy shows 

‘We do not perform for children, madame 
It was Herr Hubert who had answered He advanced to- 
wards us, skilfully balancing Mary’s candlelit cake, and pre- 
sented It to her with a gauche flourish Mary gasped with 
delight and applauded prettily, but my own gaze was hxed 
firmly on the bland white face of the innkeeper 

‘This drama of yours, Herr Hubert I indicated the poster 
in the hallway - T hope it is not too coarse or unsuitable 
Tt IS perhaps a little primitive, sir,’ he replied, quite unper 
turbed ‘But our ludiences demand old favourites Please see 
It as they do - a fairv tale for adults ' He gestured gallantly 
towards Mary ‘What could be better, to celebruc such i very 
special occasion 

‘Charming ’ cooed blsbeth, sipping more wine Mary 
spoke more to the point ‘These puppets,’ she queued inno 
centlv, - ‘do you work them yourselves^ \ou and \our 
family^’ 

The innkeeper did not answer immtdnrely, but watched 
her unsmiling now, across the candle flames of the prettily 
decorated cake ‘We have not always been innkeepers,’ ht 
said carefully ‘(')ur little drama was first creued many 
years ago By relatives now dccciscd, you understand 

‘The old man,’ 1 inrerjcctcd quickly, ‘the one who lives 
upstairs, your father perhaps is he \ piippctmaker also 
‘You must be mistaken, sir,' retorted Herr Hubert politely 
‘It IS our sincere hope that you will he adequately entertained 
this evening Until then ’ He bowed ingratntinglv, and was 
gone 

That evening, summoned by the clamour ot an iron hand hell, 
we entered the rustic, makeshift auditorium - somewhat gin 
gerly, for the small crowd that bustled all about us was little 
better than a peasant rabble, poorly dressed, ribald and vocifer 
ous. The scats were rough wooden benches, the stage no more 
than a small raised platform fronted by simple curtains, the 
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garish lighting came from red and green lanterns hung from 
wall brackets set all about the room The almost childlike 
excitement of the audience subsided at last in response to ‘the 
knocks’ ~ two ominous raps of a stave on the wooden floor. 
The curtains were then pulled apart, clumsily . . and the play 
began. But the first, unbelievable assault on our senses was 
the stench , sweetish, sickening, corrupting . . something I 
knew, yet could not - dared not identify. Flsbeth immedi- 
ately complained of feeling faint, and 1 offered her my kerchief 
with which to cover her mouth and nose - a device used also 
by the ragged audience, casually, as though it was an accepted 
hazard, cheerfully undergone without complaint Like them, 
Mary was too enthralled bv the sights on stage, to overtly 
register that awful, enervating smell 1 too watched, incredu' 
lous, appalled, yet fascinated The settings, if that rhc\ could 
be called, were crudely painted m bla^k and white and grey, 
punctuated violently by great daubs of lurid scarlet The 
awkwMrd limbed marionettes, when thev appeared, quite 
numbed mv everv sensation, not only were they evtraordi- 
narily lifelike, they were, srartlinglv, hfe size The totil effect 
at once mimicked yet niocktd rtalitv, it was a nightmare 
come to life Her nightmare 

1 he storv told bv the pla\ wms is Herr Hubert claimed, 
primitive to the point of melodrama, and quickly stated 

Scene One A Bedroom A female marionette The White 
Princess struts on stage, and itter taking in the audience, 
lies down upon the bed At the window, the leering face of 
the marionette to be known as the Magician appears, made 
more hideous bv the Japanese mask he wears The curtain 
falls, to cries ot frightened enlhusnsm from the childlike 
audience 

Scene Two A Cell The rhird marionette - The Black 
Mindercr retimes, lifeless, in a cofhn The Magician enters, 
and with wend, expressive gestures, me^^meri/es the Black 
Murderci into life Rising from his tomb, the hideous zombie 
staggers, club footed and with outstretched arms, hrst towards 
the shrieking audience, then offstage C urtain 

Scene Three The Bedroom The White Princess is asleep, 
as the Black Murderer stares in at her from the window 
She sits up as the Black Murderer enters, and is drawn by 
him mro an obscene Dance of Death - for at its climax, the 
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bnde-like sacrifice is strangled and flung sprawling limply 
upon the bed Just as the Black Murderer is about to stalk 
awa>» he is confronted by the Magician, who, enraged with 
grief, grapples with the vile destroyer and finally stabs him to 
death, urged on by the rabid cries of the now almost hysterical 
audience Thus the play ended, but their rapture continued 
like the baying of wild beasts 

Hsbeth, Marv and 1 sat transfixed, petrified amongst that 
sickening pandemonium hor what we had witnessed, we 
dared not believe the eyes, the very mouths and painted 
lips of those supposed wooden puppets had moved Not 
only that when the Magician’s knife struck home, blood 
flowed^ Was this the unholy ritual that these crass, ravening 
animals had comt to see marionettes that bled^ Whimper 
ing, Flsbeth sought out a tiny concealed flask and raising it 
to her pallid lips, drained it She shuddered, white faced, 
her eyes shut tight against the dream that howled and 
stamped its feet all about us Mary clung tightly to me, face 
averted, but her bright, feverish eyes still looked eagerly 
towards the stage I could feel the mounting excitement of 
her tense body, the rapid flutter of her breath ind thtn, 
simultaneously, we both gasped aloud The rein lining 
puppet - The Magician ~ had stepped forwird to acknowl 
edge the orgiastic ipplause and with a flourish, lemovcd his 
mask The fact revealed was not that of any puppet it as 
Hubert 

Somehow, we left that amphitheatre of dread, ind betwten us 
Mary and I brought E Isbeth to our room, whcic wc laid her 
fully clothed upon the bed Tatigue, shock, and the effects of 
the heady wine had brought her to a state of waking coma, 
she seemed almost totally unaware of who we were or where 
she was - a merciful though temporary imnesia Lt wing my 
wife safely at rest, I now escorted Mary lo her room, bidding 
her to lock her door until morning We had seen enough and I 
was determined we should leave as early as possible the next 
day But the unquestioned silence that lay between us could 
not endure 

Regarding me with ? brave, tremulous smile, Mary held out 
the book that we both knew now by heart 

Everything is here, Papa ’ she murmured Enriched, 
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embroidered . . . bur only an echo of what we have seen 
tonight. Is It not so . . . ?’ 

I could not deny it. The evil centre of those dark imaginings 
existed here in this simple, terrifying country inn. This was 
the source ! 

‘Herr Hubert - the Magician, the Prometheus firemaker - 
he has to be the model for the Baron!’ She spoke with 
growing excitement, each thought providing fuel for further 
speculation. I could only agree with her, our minds were so 
finely in accord 

‘Some other family ancestor,’ 1 corrected her. ‘Who knows 
for how' manv tens of ve<irs this vile ritual has been 
performed . 

‘And the White Princess ’ Mar> continued kecnlv ‘is 
Fh/abeth ... Frankcnsuin's dear bride, destroyed on her 
wedding night by his own vengeful creation 

‘A creature without a name ’ 1 shuddered at the memory 
of what we had seen, but looking into her face, 1 saw the 
feveiish glow of excitement rising there again. I sensed that 
this child would dare anvthing to know' the truth, and the 
challenge I expected, even hoped for, came 

‘If the source is here . . . then so is a most terrible secret . . .' 
Mary insisted. 

‘Those sounds ... 1 had not her couiage, I dared only to 
whisper the thought ‘The making of those hideous 
puppets . 

‘ I he workshop of filthy c reatiou . . 

1 he words she uttered weic from the book, Marv Shelley’s 
own, and we had seen for ourselves the product of that 
nightmare. Still she continued quoting, relentlessly. suc- 
ceeded in discovering the aiuse of generation and life, nay ~ 
more 1 became myself capable of fiestntving animation upon 
lifeless matter . 

The words came readily to me now, stirred by her eager 
prompting- ‘. . bodies deprived of life, which from being the 
^eat of beauty and strength, had become food for worms .. 
My throat choked with the memory of that first opening of 
the curtain and the wave of sickemngly sweet putrefaction 
that had greeted us, 

'Who shall conceive the horrors of my secret toil, as I 
dabbled among the unhallowed damps of the grave, or tor- 
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tured the Itving animal to animate the lifeless clay * She 
paused, breathlessly, my shining angel truth ‘Papa - what 
IS It that they do> H she saw that, then surely so can we’’ Her 
spirit consumed me, and I lost all fear I aking her hand, I led 
the way on to the landing, ind together we trod the shadowed 
stairway upwards 

Hubert was standing there half hidden by the eerie darkness, 
as though long awaiting our coming 

‘C an I help vou, Mr Lawrence His arrogant civility 

took me abtek, and tongue tied, I could not frame i question 
It was Mary who spoke brivelv 

‘The poet Shelley ind hic mistress, Mary Godwin 
1 was never privileged to meet them miss, Hubert inter 
rupted blandly 

The old min your father I demindcd hoarse 1> He 
was the puppetniistcr when they cimc here just is he is now 
- admit It man’ Such w is mv vonhdente thit 1 would brook 
no more cvision Hubert s face brooded ciutllv before spcik 
ing-hirshlv now, without iny trice of strvilit\ 

‘Mv fithcr docs not mcrclv work the manonettts sii he 
creates them’ Ste foi yourselves’ VCith i sav igc gesture ht 
wrenched open the door at his side, ind Mary ind 1 clung 
together, rtndered dumb by whit we saw in the room be>ond 
Standing there w is the old min, grim dignified ind command 
mg He said nothing but stared out it us with eyes so old so 
infinitely weiry that even m my fcir I felt eompission All 
about him i thick, sulphur yellow viporous mist coiled and 
swirled like in aethernl snikepu In his hand was i butthei s 
blade bright with fresh blood, on the bench it his side w is 
something th it had once been made of flesh and bone from 
which now arose that awful, fimiliir stench of corruption, 
and behind him, the hulking, inhuman figure of the Black 
Murderer, grotesquely erect In that same split second* as its 
yellow, ghoulish eyes register d and fixed on Miry, Hubert 
slammed the door to, shutting out that hideous vision Still 
we could not move fixed by the malice of Hubert’s thin 
ghastly smile 

‘Does it satisfy you, Mr Lawrence, ilow that you have seen 
our “workshop of filthy creation” His dry, strangely insto 
cratie voice commanded us grimly ‘You will ask no more 
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questions. And you will leave early tomorrow, of course. For 
now . sleep well ’ As he returned to the monstrous room 
from which he had come, the spell of fear was broken, and we 
fled 

We regained Maiy's room, and there J would have stayed 
to guard her, but she was adamant we should both rest 
before leaving the next morning 1 left her fondly, yet as I 
went 1 observed again that bright flush of fever m her eyes 
and e\en is she clostd and locked the door after me, htr diar) 
was alrcad> at hand, open for use Sweet, brave girl to be so 
composed that she could commit the night's bi/arre experi- 
ences to paper’ But she was never to delineate the hnal horror 
that eonc hides rnv talc 

1 did not expect to sleep, but m\ mind was utterly drained 
OblivKm washed ovei me almost as soon as m> head touched 
tht pillow, and I slipped into a velvet deep of she'er exhaustion 
It was 1 Isbeth who woke me She had cned out, onlv once, 
but in such deep and genuine alarm thu 1 was fulK alert to 
the unseen danger 

‘Maiv mv child’’ She was sitting bolt upright Hinging 
herself at our bedroom door in a lit of desperation, she cned 
out again ‘She is in teirible dangei 1 know 11 ’’ She struggled 
with the locked door, franticallv ‘Howard - for pity’s sake - 
quukh^' 

I opened the door and we came to Maty’s roc^m The rest 
wis nightmare Her bedroom door, smashed fiom its hinges, 
hung looselv open Inside lumbered the vile foim of the Black 
Murdeier, held m his arms, swooning but not afraid, was 
Mary - her white nightgown clinging to her loose limbed 
body, cUsped tightly to that noxious creature in a bridal 
danse maedbre On the floor, crushed bv those massive brute 
feet, were mv child's delicate spectacles, alongside the open, 
unfinished diary Hsbeth choked and fainted against me, mv 
nerveless hands could not support her collapsing body, and 
she fell uTKonscious at mv feet 1 reached out, mute and 
helpless, knowing I was unable to prevent the ultimate act of 
horror. But suddenly I was thrust aside, I recall only the dark, 
urgent figures of Hubert and the Old Man mastering the 
monstrous creature, dragging him and his needless, trailing 
strings out of that ravaged room to 1 know^ not where. One 
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final image forever haunts me ~ the living but mindless face of 
a doll that was once my own sweet child, delivered into 
damnation and madness by her father’s corrupting ambition. 
For all the knowledge I had gained, I had lost my very soul* 
and will I ever find forgiveness . ^ 

The speaker paused and asked for a glass of water 

'Are you saying/ Sir hranus mumbled, first clearing hts 
throat noisily, 'my dear sir, are you saying that the branken- 
stems really existed That their heirs exist still^' 

Tor all I know/ the author replied with surprising bland- 
ness 'Ihe Huberts as they call themselves may even now he 
at work manipulating their puppets * 

'Manipulating^ Do you mean there lives an inn keeping 
family in Switzerland uhuh fashions marionettes out of 
corpses, the corpses of murdered guests, and imbues them 
With some kind of damned Itfe^' 

7 have no evideme that the Huberts have ever killed 
anyone at all/ Houuird Jaureme said ' I here uas is no 

need ’ He paused and sipped water ' The proximity of tht 
graveyard 

There was silence then S/r Irani is looked about him I he 
members seemed duly impressed 

T have one further cfuestion ’ A member at the far end of 
the room raised a limp arm 'What happened to your oivn 
family^ How did mother and daughter survive their appalling 
ordeaH' 

‘Ai patients/ the author replied in a gentle loue, and for 
the first time that night Sir brancts registered the fact that the 
middle-aged u riter's hair was white, totally u hite, and that 
his skin was that of an old man 

'Professor I awreme/ came the voice from the back, and Sir 
brancis realized that it was that of the Chairman 7« our 
opinion, your story is a pack of lies The whole world knows 
that the book Frankenstein is an invention, a novel based on 
the nightmares of a wretched, over-imaginative young girl 
Once again, the teller of the tale grinned 
'What my poor daughter and I have seen, we have seen/ be 
said in a hollow voice. 'What we have heard, we have heard ‘ 
He paused and his smile vanished. 

'What we have dreamed, we have dreamed .. / 
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/\^ in the theatre and tinema before, Frankenstein quickly 
proved to have a < ontmuing appeal to each new generation of 
Iclevibton audiences, and adaptations of the original novel as 
uell as stories inspired by the concept have been regular 
features on the medium ever btnee the fifties There have been 
at least three feature length versions of the book TV M’s 
Frankenstein The True Story liSy:^) with 1 eonard Whiting 
and Michael Sarrazin as experimenter and creature , Yorkshire 
J V\ dramatization in lyRq u ith Robert Powell and David 
Warnei, and t rankenstein The Real Srorv with 

Patrick Bergin and Handy Quaid Amongst the anthology 
senes uhuh have dtaun on the idea with commendable 
success have been Suspense, rhiiller and Night (lallcrv - 
while the same cannot he said for a trio of spm-offs Franken- 
stein )nr and the Impossibles, a dteadful cartoon senes from 
I lanna-Barhera in i86fi, Stiuck b\ lightning, an unfunny 
comedy scries sireened in 187^ with Jeffiey Kramer as a 
descendant of Di } rankenstein and Jack ttam as the monster, 
and Dr Franken (i88o) in unsuccessful attempt to transplant 
the story to New \ork uith Robert Vaughn and Robert 
Perrault 

The Dead Man from a story by hritz I eiber ufhtch was 
adapted for the prime time Night Ciallerv senes in December 
Z970 IS undoubtedly the most memorable of all the television 
i ariations 1 he senes bad been devised by Rod Serltng, creator 
of the famous Twilight Zone, and ran for a total of 9^ 
episodes. It also achieved a little piece of Hollywood history 
as the shotv which gave Steven Spielberg hts directorial debut. 
The stones which were featured in the series ranged from 
tales of atmospheric suspense to some quite grisly horrors - 
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few more so than the walking cadaver been m brttz Leibers 
contribution I ether who came to prominence tinting 

for Weird Tales - tihtch happened to bt based in his native 
Chicago - says he prst read frankenstein when it was serial 
tsed in the magazine and as a writer uho enjoyed putting his 
fantasies into mode rn settings, this ^ai e him the basic idea for 
The Dead Man Appropriately, therefore the story prst ap 
peared as the lead item in November i^so Douglas f^e^es 
adapted and directed the tcleiision tcrsion uhich starred ( arl 
Bettz as Dr Max Redford and Mu had Blodgett as the unhappy 
soul over iihom he has pout? of lift and death It was Rod 
Selling s practice to introduce each episode of Night (iilltrv 
and he described the folloumg stoiy in ht^ unmistakable dry 
uhisper as An init resting mutiny hctucen flesh and boiu 
between that uhich walks and that uhuh (vou should excuse 
the expression) gets buried 


Professor Max Redford opened the frosted ghss door of the 
reception room and beckoned to me 1 followed him cigerly 
When the most newsworth) doctor it one of Americi’s fore 
most medical schools phones a popular science writer and 
asks him to drop over, but won’t tell him why there is 
cause for excitement Especially when that doctor’s re 
searches though always well founded, hive tended towards 
the sensational I remembered the rabbits so illergic to light 
that an open shade raised blisters on their shaved skins, the 
hypnotized heart patient whose blood pressure slowly 
changed, the mould that fed on blood elots in a living 
animal’s brain bully half my best irticles with a medic tl 
slant came from Max We had been rather close friends for 
several years 

As we huincd along the hushed corridor he suddenly 
asked me, ‘What is death 

That wasn’t the sort of question I was expecting I gave 
him a quick look His bullet shaped head, with its shock of 
close-cropped gnz/led hair, was hunched forward The eyes 
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behind the thick lenses were bright, almost mischievous. He 
>vas smiling. 

I shrugged. 

‘1 have something to show you,’ he said. 

‘What, Max >’ 

‘You’ll see ’ 

‘A story 

He shook his head. ‘At present I don’t want a word 
released to the public or the profession ’ 

‘But some day - 1 suggested 

‘Maybe one of the biggest ’ 

We entered his office On the examination table lay a man, 
the lower half of his body covered by a white sheet. He 
seemed to be asleep 

Right there 1 got a shock 1 or although I hadn’t the faintest 
idea who the man was, I did recogni/c him I was certain that 
1 had seen that handsome laee once before through the 
french windows of (he living room of Max’s home, some 
weeks ago It had been pressed pissionatcK to the face of 
Velda, Mix’s artrictive young wife, ind those arms had been 
cr idling her back Max iiid I had )ust a i rived at his lonely 
suburban place after a long evening session at the laboratory, 
and he had been locking the car when I glanced through the 
window When we had got inside, the man had been gone, 
and Max had greeted Velda with his usual tenderness. I had 
been bothcied by the iiieident, but ol course there had been 
nothing 1 Lould do about it 

I turned from the examination table, trying to hide m\ 
surprise Max sat down at his desk and began to rap on it 
with a pencil. Nervous excitement, I supposed 

From the man on the examination table, now behind me, 
came a dry, hacking cough. 

‘ Fake a look at him,’ said Max, ‘and tell me what disease 
he’s suffering from ’ 

‘J’m no doctor,’ 1 protested. 

‘I know that, but there arc some symptoms that should 
have an obvious meaning even to a layman ’ 

‘But 1 didn’t even notice he was ill,’ I said. 

Max goggled his eyes at me. ‘You didn't^’ 

Shrugging my shoulders, I turned - and wondered how in 
the world I could have missed it at the first glance. I supposed 
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1 had been so flustered at recognizing the man that I hadn’t 
noticed anything about him — I had been seeing the memory 
image more than the actual person For Max was right 
Anyone could have hazarded a diagnosis of this case The 
general pallor, the hectic spots of colour over the cheek bones, 
the emaciated wrists, the prominent ribs, the deep deprcssiuii^ 
around the collar bones, and above all the continued racking 
cough that even as 1 watched brought a bit of blood-specked 
mucus to the lips - all pointed at an advanced stage of 
chronic tuberculosis I told Max so 

Max stared at me thoiightfull>, rapping again on the table 
I wondered if he sensed whit I was trying to hide from him 
Certainly I felt very uncomfortable The presence of that man, 
presumably Velda’s lo\cr, in Mix’s ofhec, unconscious and 
suffering from a deadly disease, and Max so sardonic seeming 
and full of suppressed excitement, and then thit queer ques 
non he had asked me about death - taken all together, they 
made a peculiarly nasty picture 

What Max said next didn’t help either 
‘You’re quite sure it’s tuberculosis 

‘Naturally I could be wrong,’ 1 idmittcd uncisilv It might 
be some other disease with the same symptoms or ’ 1 hid 
been about to siy, ‘or the effects of some poison, but I 
checked myself ‘Bur the symptoms irc there, iinmist ikably,’ I 
hmshed 

‘You’re positive He seemed ti» eiijoy di awing it out 
‘Of course’’ 

He smiled ‘Take another look 

‘I don’t need to ’ 1 protested hot the hrst rime m our 
relationship I was wondering if there wasn’t something ex 
tremcly unpleasant about Max 
‘Take one, just the same ’ 

Unwillingly 1 turned and for several moments there was 
room in my mind for nothing but astonishment 

‘What kind of trick is this^’ I finally asked Max, shakily 

For the man on the examination table had changed Unmistak 
ably the same man, though for a moment I questioned even 
that, for now instead of the cadaverous spectre of tuberculosis, 
a totally different picture* presented itself The wrists, so thin 
a minute ago, were now swollen, the chest had become so 
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unhealthily pulfy that the ribs and collar bones were lost to 
view, the skin had a bluish tinge, and from between the 
sagging lips came a laboured, whee/y breathing 

I still had a sense of horror, bur now it was overlaid with 
an emotion that tan be even stronger, an emotion that can 
outweigh all considerations of human personality and morals 
the excitement of scientific discovery Whoever this man was, 
whatever Max’s motives might be, whatever unsuspected 
strain of evil there might exist deep in his nature, he had hit 
on something here, something revolutionary I didn’t know 
what It was, but my heart pounded ind little chills of excite- 
ment chased over my skin 

Max refused to answer any of the questions I bombarded 
him with All he would do was sit back and smile at me and 
say, ‘And now, after your second look, what do you think’s 
wrong with him 

He finally badgered me into making a statement 
‘Well of course there’s something fishy about it, but if you 
insist, here’s my idea heart disease, perhaps caused by kidney 
trouble In any case, something badly out of order with his 
pump ’ 

Max’s smile w is infuiiatingly bland Again he rapped with 
his pencil, like some supercilious teacher 
‘You’re sure of that he prodded 

‘Just as sure as 1 w'ls the first time that it wis tuberculosis ’ 
‘Well, take another lo('k and meet John hearing ’ 

I turned, and almost before I leali/cd it, my hand had been 
firmly clasped and was being vigoiously shaken bv that of one 
of the finest physical specimens 1 have ever seen 1 remember 
thinking da/edly, ‘Yes, he’s is incredibly handsome and beauti 
fully buih as he seemed to me when 1 glimpsed him kissing 
Velda And along with it a strange sort of smoothness, like 
you felt in Rudolph Valentino No wonder a woman might 
find him irresistible ’ 

‘1 could have introduced you to John long ago,' Max was 
saving ‘He lives right near us, with his mother, and often 
drops over But, well ’ he chuckled, ‘ I’ve been a little 
jealous about John I haven’t introduced him to anyone con- 
nected with the profession I’ve wanted to keep him to mvself 
until we got a little further along with our experiments 

‘And, John,’ Max went on, ‘this is Fred Alexander, the 
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writer. He’s one science populanzer who never strays a hairs- 
breadth into sensationalism and who takes infinite pains to 
make his reporting accurate. We can trust him not to breathe 
a word about our experiments until wc tell him to. I’ve been 
thinking for some time now that we ought to let a third 
person in on our work, and 1 didn’t want it to be a scientist or 
yet an ordinary layman. Fred here struck me as having just 
the right sort of general knowledge and sympathetic approach. 
So I rang him up - and I believe we’ve succeeded in giving 
him quite a surprise.’ 

‘You certainly have,’ I agreed fervently 

John Fearing dropped my hand and stepped back I was still 
running my eyes over his marvellously proportioned, athletic 
body. 1 couldn’t spot a trace of the symptoms ol the two 
dreadful diseases that had seemed to be racking it minutes 
ago, or of any other sort of ill health As he stood there so 
coolly, with the sheet looseh caught around his waist and 
falling in easy folds, it seemed to me that he might well be the 
model for one of the great classical (ireek statues His eves 
had something of the same tranquil, ox-like, ‘ ill-body’ look 

rurnmg towards Max, I was conscious of a minor shock I 
had never thought of Max as ugly It I’d ever thought of him 
at all in regard to looks, it had been as a man rather youthful 
for his middle age, stalwart, and with pleasingly rugged 
features 

Now, compared to bearing. Max seemed a humped and 
dark-browed dwarf 

But this feeling of mine was immediately swallowed up m 
my excited curiosity 

Fearing looked at Max ‘What diseases did I do this time,’ 
he asked casually 

‘Tuberculosis and nephritis,’ Max told him They both 
acted pleased. In fact, mutual trust and affection showed so 
plainly in their manner towards each other that I was inclined 
to dismiss my suspicions of some sinisaT underlying hatred 

After all, I told myself, the embrace I had witnessed inighr 
have been merely momentary physical intoxication on the 
part of the two young and lovely people, if it had been even 
that much Certainly what Max had said about his desire to 
keep Fearing a secret from his friends and colleagues might 
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very well explain why Fearing had disappeared that night. On 
the other hand, if a deeper and less fleeting feeling did exist 
between Max’s pretty wife and protege, Max might very well 
be aware of it and inclined to condone it. I knew him to be a 
remarkably tolerant man in some respects In any case, I had 
probably exaggerated the importance of the matter. 

And I certainly didn’t want any such speculations distracting 
my thoughts now, when I was bending all my mental efforts 
to comprehend the amazing experiment that had just been 
conducted before my eyes 

Suddenly 1 got a glimmer of part of it 
‘Hypnotism^’ 1 asked Max 
He nodded, beaming 

‘And the pencil-rappings were “cues” ^ I mean, signals for 
him to carr> out instructions given to him in an earlier stage 
of the trance 
‘ I hat's right ’ 

‘I seem to recall now,’ I said, ‘tint the raps were different in 
each case 1 suppose each sombinition of taps was hooked up 
with a spec! d set of instructions soil’d given him ’ 

‘Fvictlv,' Slid Max ‘fohn won’t respond until he gets the 
right Signal It seems a rathtr complitated way of going about 
It, bur It isn’t really You know how a sergeant will give his 
men a set of orders and tlun bark our “March Well, the 
laps are john’s marching signals It works out better than 
giving him the instriKtiuns at the same time he's supposed to 
be carrying them out Besides,’ and he looked at me roguishl>, 
‘it's a lor moic diamatic ’ 

M’ll sav It is’’ I assured him ‘Max, let’s get to the important 
point How m the world did [ohn t ikc those symptoms 

Max ra.sed his hands ‘I’ll explain evcr\ thing 1 didn’t call 
you m just to rnvstdv vou Sit down ’ 

I huiriedlv complied hearing effortlessly lifted himself onto 
the edge of the examiintion table and sat there placidly 
ittcntive, toicarms loosely dropped along his thighs 

‘ \s you know',’ Max began, ‘it’s a well-established fact that 
the human mind can create all sorts of tangible symptoms of 
disease, without the disease itself being present m anv way. 
Statistics show that about half the people who consult doctors 
are suffering from such imaginary ailments.' 

‘Yes,’ I protested, ‘but the symptoms arc never so exticme, 
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or created with such swiftness. Why, there was even blood in 
the mucus. And those swollen wrists 

Again Max raised his hands ‘The difterence is only one of 
degree Please hear me out * 

‘Now John here,’ he continued, ‘is a very well adjusted, 
healthy-minded person, but a few years ago he was anything 
but that.’ He looked at hearing, who nodded his agreement 
‘No, our john was a regulai bad boy of the hospitals Rather, 
his subconscious mind was, for of couise there is no c]uesti()n 
of faking in these matters, the individual sinceuly believes 
that he is sick At all events, our John seemed to go through 
an unbelievable senes of ciangcrous illnesses that frightened 
his mother to distraction and baffled his doctors, until it was 
realized that the illnesses were of emotional origin That 
discovery wasn’t made for a long time because of the very 
reason you mentioned - the unusual seventy of the sympttims 
‘However in the end it was the extraordinary power of 
John’s subconscious to fake symptoms that gave the show 
away It began to fake the svmptorns of too many diseases, 
the onsets and recoveries were too fast, it jumped around too 
much And then it made the mistake of faking the svmptorns 
of germ diseases, when laboratory tests showed that the germs 
in question weren’t present 

‘The truth having been recognized, John was put in the 
hands of a competent psychiatrist, who eventually succeeded 
in straightening out the personality difhculties that had caused 
him to seek refuge in sickness 1 hey turned out to be quite 
simple ones - an overprotective and emotionally demanding 
mother and a jealous and unaffectionate father, whose death 
a few years back had burdened John with guilt feelings 

‘It was at that time - just after the brilliant success of the 
psychiatrist’s treatment - that I ran across the case It hap 
pened through Velda She became friends with the bearings, 
mother and son, when they moved into our neighbourhood, 
and she visited with them a lot ’ 

As he said that, I couldn’t resist shooting a quick glance at 
bearing, but I couldn’t see any signs of uneasiness or smugness 
I felt rather abashed 

‘One evening when John was over at our place, he men" 
tioned his amazing history of imaginary illnesses, and pretty 
soon I wormed the whole story out of him I was immediately 
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struck with something about his case that the other doctors 
had missed. Or if they had noticed it, they hadn’t seen the 
implications ~ or the possibilities. 

‘Here was a person whose body was fantastically obedient 
to the dictates of his subconscious mind. All people are to 
some degree psychosomatic, to give it its technical name - 
you know, psyche and soma, mind and body But our John 
was psychosomatic to a vastly greater degree. C^ne m a 
million. Perhaps unique. 

‘Very likely some rare hereditary strain was responsible for 
this. I don’t believe John will be angry with me d 1 tell you 
that his mother used to be - she’s reall> changed herself a 
great deal under the psychiatrist's guidance - but that she 
used to be an excessively hysterical and emotionally tempestU' 
ous person, with all sorts of imaginary ailments herself, though 
not as extreme as John's, of course. And his father was 
almost exactly the same tvpe.' 

‘ That's quite right, Dr Redtord,' b<*anng said earnestly 

Max nodded ‘Apparently the combination ot these two 
hereditary strains in John produced far more than a doubling 
of his parents' scnsmviries 

‘Just as the chameleon inherits a colour-changing ability 
that other animals lack, so John has inherited a degree of 
psychosomatic control that is not appaient in other people - 
at least not without some kind tif psychological training ot 
which at present 1 have only a glimmering 

‘All this was borne m on me as I absoibed John's story, 
hanging on cveiy word. \ou know, 1 think both John and 
Velda were quite startled at the intensitv of m\ interest ’ Max 
chuckled ‘But they didn't realize that I was on to something. 
Here, right in my hands, was a person with, to put it popu- 
larly, only the most tenuous of boundaries between his mental 
and material atoms - for of course, as you know, both mind 
and matter are ultimately electrical in nature. Our John's 
subconsuous mind had perfect control of his heart-beat and 
circulatory system. It could flood his tissues with fluids, 
producing instant swellings, or dehydrate them, giving the 
effect of emaciation. It could play on his internal organs and 
ductless glands as if they were musical instruments, creating 
any life time it wanted. It could produce horrible discords, 
turn John into an idiot, say, or an invalid, as it tried to do, or 
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perhaps an acromegalic monster, with gigantic hands and 
head, by stimulating bone-growth after maturity. 

‘Or his subconscious mind could keep all his organs in 
perfect tune, making him the magnificently healthy creature 
you see today.’ 

I looked at John Fearing and realized that my earlier impres- 
sion of the excellence of his physique h.id, if anything, fallen 
short of the mark. It wasn’t just that he was a clear-eyed, 
unblemished, athletically built young man There was more to 
It than that - something intangible It occurred to me that if 
any man could be said to radiate health, in the literal meaning 
of that ridiculous cliche, it was John Fearing 1 knew it was 
|ust my imagination, but I seemed to see a pulsating, faintly 
golden aura about him 

And his mind appeared to be in as perfect balance as his 
body He was wonderfully poised as he sat there with )ust the 
sheet pulled around him Not the faintest suggestion of nerses 
Completely alive, yet in a sense completely impassive 

It was only too easy to imagine such i man making love 
successfully, with complete naturalness and confidence, with 
out anv of the little haltmgs and clumsinesses the larrings ol 
rhythm, the cowardices of body, the treacheries of mind that 
betray the average neurotic - which is to say, the average 
person. Suddenly it hit me, right between the eyes as they say, 
that Velda mubt love John, that no woman could avoid 
becoming infatuated with such a man Not }usr a football star 
or a muscle maniac, but a creature infinitely subtler 

And yet, in spite of all this, I was conscious of something a 
shade repellent about Fearing Perhaps it was that he seemed 
too well-balanced, too smooth-running, like a gleaming 
dynamo say, or a beautiful painting without that little touch 
of ugliness or clashing contrast which creates individuality In 
most people, too, one senses the eternal conflict between the 
weak and indecisive tyrant Mind and the stubborn and rebel- 
lious slave Body, but in Fearing th^ conflict seemed com- 
pletely absent, which struck me as unpleasant. I here was a 
kind of deep-seated toughness about him, a suggestion of 
indestructibility. One might have said, ‘He’d make a nasty 
ghost.’ 

Of course all this may just have been envy on my part for 
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Feanng’s poise and physique, or some sort of jealousy I felt 
on Max’s account. 

But whatever the sources of my feeling of revulsion, I 
now began to believe that Max shared it Nor that Max 
had slackened in his genial, affectionate, almost fatherly 
manner toward John, but that he was so effortful about it. 
Those elephantine ‘our Johns,’ for example I didn’t get the 
feeling that he was concealing a jealous hatred, however, 
but that he was earnestly hghting an irrational inward 
aversion. 

As for hearing, he seemed completely unaware of any 
hostile feeling on Max’s part His manner was completely 
open and amiable 

For that matter, I wondered if Max himself were aw'are of 
his own feeling All these thoughts didn't take much time I 
was intent on Max’s story 

Max leaned across the desk He was blinking excitedly, which, 
with his glasses, gave an odd effect of flashing eves 

‘My imagination was stirred,* he went on ‘There was no 
end to the things that might be learned from such a super- 
psychosomatic indnidual We could study disease symptoms 
under perfect conditions, bv producing them in controlled 
amounts in a healthy individual All sorts c^f physiological 
mysteries could be explored We could trace out the exact 
patterns of all the neivous processes that are normally beyond 
the mind’s reach 1 hen if we could learn to impart John’s 
ability to other people - but that’s getting a bit ahead ot mv 
stor> 

‘1 talked to John He saw mv point, realized the service he 
might render mankind, and gladly agreed to undergo some 
experiments 

‘But at the hrst attempt a snag appeared John could not 
produce any symptoms hv a conscious effort, no matter how^ 
hard he tried As I said before, you can't consciously fake a 
psychosomatic illness, and that was what 1 was asking John 
to do And since he’d undergone psychiatric treatment his 
subconscious mind was so well behaved that it wouldn’t yield 
to any ordinary blandishments 

‘At that point we almost gave up the project But then I 
thought of a way we might be able to get around the snag 
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suggestions given directly to the subconscious mind through 
hypnotism 

‘John proved a good hypnotic subject We tried it - and it 
worked*’ 

Max’s eves looked bright as stars as he said that 
‘That’s about how matters stand today,’ he finished off, 
sinking back in his chair ‘We’ve started a little special work 
on arterial tension, the lymphatic glands and their nerve 
supply, one or two other things But mainly we've been 
perfecting our set-up, getting used to the hypnotic relationship 
The important work still lies ahead.’ 

I exhaled appreciatively Then an unpleasant thought struck 
me. I wasn’t going to voice it, but Max asked, ‘What is it. 
Fred and I couldn’t think of anything else to say, and after 
all It was a thought that would have occurred to anyone 

‘Well, with all this creation of extreme symptom^,’ 1 began, 
‘isn’t there a certain amount of 

Max supplied the word ‘Danger^’ He shook his head ‘We 
are alwtvs very careful ' 

‘And in anv case,’ hearing’s bell like voice broke in, ‘the 
possibilities being what they are I would consider almost inv 
risks worth running ’ He smiled cheerfully 

The double meaning I momentarilv fancied in his words 
nettled me I went on impulsively, ‘But surely some people 
would be apt to consider it extremely dangerous Your mother, 
for instance, or Velda ’ 

Max looked at me sharply 

‘Neither my mother nor Mrs Redford knows anything of 
the extent of our experiments,’ Fearing assured me 

There was a pause Unexpectedly, Max grinned ai me, 
stretched, and said to hearing, ‘How do you feel now 
‘Perfectly fit ’ 

‘heel up to another little demonstration 
‘Certainly ’ 

‘7 hat reminds me. Max,’ I said abruptly, ‘out in the corridor 
you mentioned something about 
He shot me a warning glance 
‘We’ll go into that some other time/ he saici 
‘What diseases are you going to have me do this time^’ 
hearing queried 

Max wagged his finger ‘You know you’re never told that 
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Can’t have your conscious mind messing things up. Well 
have some new signals, though. And, Fred, 1 hope you won’t 
mind waiting outside while 1 put John under and give him his 
mstruLtions - acquaint him with the new signals I’m afraid 
we still haven’t got far along enough to risk the possibly 
disturbing presence of a third person during the early stages 
of in experiment Cne or two more sessions and it should be 
all right, though Understand, fred, this is just the hrst of a 
large number of expeiiments I want you to witness I’m 
asking a great deal of you, you see The only tangible compen- 
sation 1 tan offer you is exclusive rights to break the story to 
the public when we feel the time is npe ’ 

‘Believe me, 1 consider it a great honour,’ I assured him 
sincerelv as 1 went out 

In the torridor I lit a cigirctte, puffed it a moment, and 
then the tremendous implitatums of Mix s experiments rcilly 
hit me 

Suppose, as Mix had hinted that it proved possible to 
impart bearing’s abiht> to other people " 

The benefits would be ineakulablt People would be able 
to help their bodies m the fight igainsr disease ind degenera 
tive processes For instance they could cut down the flow 
()l blood from a wound, oi tven stop it tomplerelv I hev 
could marshal all the body’s resources to hght local iniec 
tions and stop disease geims before thev e\er got started. 
C onceivably, thev could heal sick organs, get them working 
in the light rhvthrn, unharden arteries, ivert or stifle 
cancers 

It might be possible W prevent disease, even ageing, 
altogether 

VC'c might look hnward to a tact of immortals, immune to 
time and decay 

A happy race, untroubled by those conflicts of body and 
mind, of instinct and conscience, thit sap Mankind’s best 
eneigies and are at the toot of all discoids ind wars 

1 here was literally no limit to the possibilities 

I hardly felt I’d been in the corridor a minute, my mind was 
soaring so, when Max softly opened the dooi and beckoned 
to me. 

Again bearing lay stretched on the table His eves weic 
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closed, but he still looked every whit as vibrantly healthy as 
before. His chest rose and fell rhythmically with his breathing 
I almost fancied I could see the blood coursing under the fair 
skin. 

I was aware ol a tremendous suppressed excitement m 
Max 

‘We can talk, of course,’ he said ‘Best keep it low, though ' 
‘He’s hypnotized I asked 
‘Yes ’ 

‘And vou’ve given him the instructions 
‘Yts Watch’ 

‘What are thc\ this time. Max 
Max’s lips jerked oddly 
‘just watch ’ 

He rapped with the pencil 

I watched hor five, ten seconds nothing seemed to happen 
hearing’s chest stopped moving 
His skin was growing pale 

There was a weak convulsive shuddti His eyelids fell open, 
showing only the whites I hen there wis no linthcr movement 
whatever 

‘Approach him,’ Max ordered, his voice thick ‘lake his 
pulse ' 

Almost shaking with exeitement, I eomplied 
To my fumbling fingers, 1 caring’s wrist felt cold I could 
not hnd a pulse 

‘letch that mirror,’ Mix’s huger stabbed at a ne irby shelf 
‘Hold It to his lips and rmstrils 

The polished surface remained unclouded 
I backed iwa> Wonder gave plue to fear All my worst 
suspicions rt turned intensified Once again I seemed to sense 
a strain of submerged evil in my friend 

‘1 told \ou I would show you something with a bearing on 
the question, “What is death**”’ Max was saying huskily 
‘Here you sec death perfectly counterfeited death m life I 
would defy any doctor in the world to prove this man alive ’ 
There was a note of triumph in his voice 
My own was uneven with horror ‘You instructed him to 
be dead 
‘Yes ’ 

‘And he didn’t know it ahead of tune 
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‘Of course not.* 

For an interminable period perhaps three or four seconds 
- I stared at the blanched form of Fearing Then 1 turned to 
Max 

‘I don’t like this,’ 1 said ‘Get him out of it ’ 

There was something sneering about the smile he gave me 
‘Watch*’ He commanded herccly, and rapped again. 

It was only some change in the light, I told myself, that was 
giving hearing’s Hesh a greenish tinge 

Then 1 saw the limp arms and legs stiffen and the face 
tighten into a sardonic mask 
‘ 1 ouch him ’’ 

Unwillingly, only to get the thing over with as swdtly as 
possible, I obeved Fcarmg’s arm felt stiff as a board and, if 
an> thing, colder than betore 
Rtgor Mortis 

Bur that taint odour of putiescence 1 knew that eould 
onl> be mv imagination 

Tor God’s sake. Max,’ 1 pleaded, ‘vou’ve got to get him 
out of It ’ Then, throwing aside ^c^er^c^ ‘1 don’t know what 
you’re trying to do, but you can’t Vclda 

Max jerked as 1 spoke the name Insrantlv the terrifying 
shell that had gathered around him seemed to drop awav It 
wis as if that one word had roustd him from a dream ‘Of 
eoiirse,’ he said, in his natural voice He smiled rcassuringlv 
and rapped 

hagerly I watched hearing 
Max rapped again rhret one 

It takes time, I told myself Now the muscles were beginning 
to relax, weren’t they ^ 

But Max was rapping again The signal j^rmted itself indel- 
ibly on my brain three one 

And yet again Three one Three one Fl-TRht - CNF 

1 looked at Max In his tortured expression I read a ghastly 
certainty. 

I wouldn’t ever want to relive the next few hours I imagine 
that in all history there was never a trick conceived for 
reviving the dying that Max didn’t employ, along with all the 
modern methods - injections, even into the heart itself, electri- 
cal stimulation, use of a new lightweight plastic version c^f the 
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iron liinj;, surgicnl entry into the chest and direct massage of 
the heart 

V(^hatever suspicions I had had of Max vanished utterly 
during those houis The frantic genuineness and inspired 
ingenuity of his effoits to revive heMring couldn’t possibH 
have been faked No more could his tragic, rigidly suppressed 
grief have been simulated 1 saw Max’s emotions stripped to 
the raw during those hours, mei thc) rc all good 

One of the first things he ehel w is to e ill in scveial of the 
other faeulty doctors lhe\ helped him, though I coulei tell 
th It from the fust they looked upon the e ise as hopeless, and 
would have considend thc whole busuuss dehnitcly irre'giil ir, 
if It hadn’t been for their extreme loyalty to Max, fir bcvoinl 
anv consieler ition of piofcssional solidarity Their attitude 
showed nu, is nothing else ever had, Max’s stiturc is i 
medical man 

Mix was ccmipUt^lv frank with rlum and everyone else 
lie made no effoit whatsotvci to suppie ss thc slightest tlet ill 
of thc events leading up to the tragcd> He w is bitter in his 
self aeciisations, insisting tint his judgnunt hid bien unton;n 
abl\ at fiult m the hnal experiment Ht would hive goiu 
even further than that if it hidnt been tor his Ltilleigues It 
was they who dissuaded him from resigning from the fuultv 
and eTesenbing his experiments in such inateuritelv hush 
terms as to invite criminal pioseeiition 

And then there wis Max’s praiseworthy bthaviour tow ird 
bearing’s mother While they weie still working on I caring 
though without any reil hope, she buist m VChalevei rc 
forms thc psychiatrist may have achieved in her personahtv 
were washed out now I still can close my eyes and visuali/t 
that hateful, overdressed woman stamping around like in 
angry parrot, screaming the vilest accusations at Max at the 
top of her voice and talking tbout hei son and herself in 
the most disgusting terms But although he was near the 
breaking point, Max was mver anything but compassionate 
towards her, aeecpting ail the blame she heaped on his 
head 

A little later Velda joined Max If I’d still had any of my 
early suspicions, her manner would have dissipated them She 
was completely practical and self-possessed, betraying no per 
sonal concern whatsoever in bearing’s death If anything, she 
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was too cool and unmoved. But that may have been what 
Max needed at the time. 

The next days were understandably difficult. While most of 
the ncwspapeis were admirably reserved and ]udicious m 
reporting the case, one ol the tabloids played up Max as ‘The 
Doctor Who Ordered a Man to Die,’ featuring an exclusive 
interview with hearing’s mother 

The chorus of wild blears from vinous ann-scieiice cults 
was of cf)urse to be expected, ft led rt) i number of stones 
that crept into the fiinge of print and wiaild have been more 
unpleasanr it thev hadn’t been so ridiculous One man. evi- 
dently drawing on Poe’s stoiy, ‘ The I aits in the C ase of M. 
Vahlemar,’ demanded that \ ‘deith watch' be maintame'd on 
heiring ami, on the morning of the funeral, hinted darklv that 
the) were interring a man who was somehow still nine 

hven the medieal ptofcssion was b> no mesms whollv 
behind Mix A number of local ehu tors unconnecred with 
the nu^dieal school, were se\tie in their cnncisms of him 
Such sensanonal expcnmeiits reflected on the pri^fession, wtr( 
of doubtful V iliK in my east, iiul so lorrb 1 hough norv* of 
these* t title lsln^ we're leleised to the public 

I he fuller il was held on the third Jas 1 attended n out of 
friendship fot M i\, whe) felt ir his dur> to be prc'^enr I caring’s 
motile 1 was theie, of course, ^.Itesseef iii a blick outfit tli.U 
somehow man iged to look iemel and eominon Since the 
tabloid interview thc'ie hid bt'cn a eeunpleie break between 
her and our group, no that her waiimg tirades and nauseous 
siibbing ciiele II m< nts eould onlv be directed at the cmpr\ iir 
and the bion/e-httc’d casket 

Max l(H)ke\i old Velela stood beside him, lioleling his atm 
She v\ as as impassive as on the dav of 1 caring’s de ith 

1 hi‘re v\as only one odd thing about lici beliavioiu She 
insisted that we remain at the cenieterv until the casket had 
been placc'd in the tomb and the woikmaii had h\cd in place 
the inaiblc slab that closed if She watched the whe»lc process 
with a disp issuinate intentiie'ss 

I thought that perhaps she did it on Max’s account, tey 
imprc'ss on him that the whole affaii was o\ei and done with. 
Or she may ctuieei\ably ha\e leatt'd some unlikely Hnal 
demonstration or foray on the part of the wilder anri-sciencc 
groups and felt that the presence of a few intelligent w itnesses 
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was advisable to prevent some final garish news item from 
erupting into print 

And there may actually have been justihcation tor such a 
fear Despite the etforrs of the tcmetery authorities, a number 
of the morbidly curious managed to view the interment ind as 
I accompanied Max and Velda the few blocks to their home, 
there were altogether too many people roaming the quiet, 
rather ill kempt streets ot the scantily populated suburb Un 
doubtedly we were being followed and pointed at When, 
with feelings of considerable relief, we finallv got inside, there 
was a sharp, loud knock on the door we hacf just closed 

Someone had thrown a stone at the house 

For the next six months I saw nothing of Max Actually this 
was as much due to my friendship for him as to the press ot 
my work, which did keep me unusually busv at the time 1 felt 
that Max didn’t want to be reminded in any way, even by the 
presence ot a friend, of the tragic accident that had clouded 
his life 

I think, you see, that onlv I, and perhaps a few ot Max’s 
most imaginative colleagues, had any inkling of how hard 
Max had been hit by the experience and, especially, uhy it 
had hit him so hard It wasn’t so much that he had caused the 
death of a man through a perhaps injudicious experiment 
That was the smaller part It was that, in so doing, he had 
wrecked a line ot research that promised tremendous benefits 
to mankind Fearing, you see, was irreplaceable As Mix had 
said, he was probably unique And their work had been 
barely begun Max had obtained almost no results of a 
measured scientific nature and he hadn’t as yet any ideas 
whatever of the crucial thing how to impart hearing’s ability 
to other people, if that were possible. Max was a realist To 
his clear, unsuperstitious mind, the death of one man was nor 
nearly so important as the loss of possible benefits to millions 
That he had played fast and loose with humanity’s hiture 
yes, he’d have put it that way was, 1 knew, what hurt him 
most It would be a long time befqre he regained his old 
enthusiasm 

One morning I ran across a news item stating that hearing’s 
mother had sold her house and gone ter a Furopean tour 

Of Velda I had no information 
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Naturally I recalled the affair from tunc to time, turning it 
over in my mind. 1 reviewed the suspicions Td had at the 
rime, seeking some clue that might have escaped me, but 
always coming to the conclusion that the suspicions were 
more than wiped out b> Max’s tragic sincerity and Velda’s 
composure after the event 

I tried to visuali7c the weird and miraculous transformations 
I had witnessed m Max’s office. Somehow, try as 1 might, 
they began to seem more and more unreal 1 had been excited 
that morning, 1 told myself, and my mind had exaggeiated 
what I had seen. I his unwillingness to trust my own memory 
filled me at times with a strange poignant grief, perhaps 
similar to what Max must have felt at the breakdown of his 
research, as it some maivciltms imaginative vision had faded 
from the w orld 

And occasionally 1 pictured fearing as I’d seen him that 
moining, so radiantly heilthv, his mind and bodv so unshike- 
ably knit It was ver\ hard to think of a man like that being 
dead 

1 hen, after six months, I rcctivtd a brief message from Max 
If I were free, would 1 visit him at his liome that evening^ 
Nothing more 

I felt a thrill ot elation Perhaps the period of thrildom to 
the past was ovti and the bnlhani old mind was getting to 
work again I had to break an engagement, but ot course 1 
went 

It had )ust stopped raining when 1 swung down from the 
mterurban. Remnants of daylight showed a panorama ot 
dripping trees, weed bordered sidewalks, and gloom invested 
houses Max had happened to build m one of those subdiM- 
sions that doesn’t quite make the gride, while the uiipredict- 
ible pulse of suburban life begins 10 bear more strongly 
farther out 

I passed the cemetery in which Peanng had been interred 
The branches of unpruned rices brushed the w'all, making 
sections of the sidcw'alk a Ieaf\ tunnel 1 was glad I had a 
flashlight m mv pocket for the walk back It occurred to me 
that ir was unfortunate Max had this unnecessary reminder 
almost on his doorstep 

1 walked rapidly past houses that were more and more 
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frequently separated by empty lots, and along a sidewalk that 
became progressively more ciackcd and weed-grown. There 
popped into my mind a conversation 1 had had with Max a 
couple of years ago I had asked him if Velda didn’t find it 
lonely out here, and he had laughingly assured me that both 
he and Velda had a passion for being alone and liked to be as 
far away as possible from spying neighbours. 

1 wondered d one of the houses I had passed had been that 
belonging to the hearings 

Fventually I arrived at Max’s place, a compact two-storey 
dwelling There were only a few more houses beyond it on the 
street. Beyond those, 1 knew, the weeds reigned supreme, the 
once hopeful sidewalks were completely silted and growm 
over, and the lamp-posts rusted lightlessly Unsuccessful subdi- 
visions are dismal spots 

In my nostrils, all the way had been the smell of wet cold 
earth and stone 

The living room lights wert on, hut I saw no one through 
the French window where 1 had once glimpsed Velda and 
Fearing The hall was dark 1 rapped at the door It opened 
instantly 1 faced Velda 

I haven’t described Velda She was one of those veiy beautiful, 
dignified, almost forbidding, yet quite sexy girls that a siiLeess- 
ful, cultured man is apt to marr> if he waits until he’s middle 
aged Tall Slim Small head Blonde hair drawn tightly across 
It Blue eyes C ompatt, distinguished features Sloping shoul 
ders, and then a body that a cynic would call the main 
attraction And perhaps with partial inaccuracy, because an 
alert, well-informed, quite courageous mind went with it 
Fxquisite manners, but not much apparent warmth 

That was Velda as 1 remembered her 

I he Velda I faced now was diflcrent Slic was wearing a 
grey silk dressing gown In the dim light horn the street 
lamp behind me, the tight drawn hair looked, not grey, but 
brittle. The tall beautiful body somehow seemed sterile, 
weedlike. She crouched like an old woman. The distin- 
guished features in the face she lifted towards mine were 
pinched The blue eyes, white circled, were much too 
staring. 

She touched a finger to her thinned lips, and with the other 
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hand timidly took hold of the lapel of rny coat, as if to draw 
me away to some place where we could talk secretly 

Max stepped out of the darkness behind her and put his 
hands on her shoulders She didn’t stiffen In fact, she hardly 
reacted except to softly drop her hand from my coat She may 
have winked at me, as if to say, ‘Later, perhaps,’ but I can’t 
be sure 

‘You’d better be getting upstairs, dear,’ he said gently ‘It’s 
time you took a little rest ’ 

At the foot of the stairs he switched on the light We 
watched her as she went up, slowly, holding on to the rail 

When she was out of sight Max shook his head and said, 
rather lightlv, ‘Too bid about Velda I’m afriid that in a little 
while - However, I didn’t ask you out here to talk about 
that ’ 

1 was shocked at his seeming callousness A moment later, 
however, he said something which give me i hint of the 
philosophy that underlay it 

‘Wc’rc so mystenouslv fragile, Fred Some slight change in 
i gland’s function, sonic faint shadow falling on a knot of 
nerve tissue, and pouf And there’s nothing we can do 
about It, because we don’t know, Fred, we simplv don’t 
know If We tould trace the thoughts in their courses, if we 
could set their healing magic radiating through the brain 
bur that’s not to be for awhile yet Meanwhile there’s nothing 
we can do about it, except to face it cheerfully Though it is 
hard when the person whose mind goes develops i murderous 
hatred of you it the same time However, as I said, I don’t 
want to talk about that, and you'll please me if vc^u don’t 
cither ’ 

We were still standing at the bottom of the stairs Abruptly 
he changed his m inner, Happed me on the shoulder, steered 
me into the living room, insisted that I have a drink, and 
busied himself staiting a hre m the open grate, all the while 
chatting loudly about recent doings at the medical school and 
pressing me for details of my latest articles 

I hen, giving me no time whatever to think, he settled 
himself in the opposite chair, the fire bla/mg between us, and 
launched into a description of a new research project he was 
getting started on It concerned the en/vmes and the mecha- 
nisms of temperature-control of insects, and seemed to have 
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far-reaching implications in fields as diverse as insecticide 
manufacture and the glandular physiology of human beings. 

There were times when he got so caught up in his subject 
that It almost seemed to me it was the old Max before me, as 
if all the events ot the past yeai had been a bad dream 

Onvc he br(»ke off numientaiilv, to lav his hand on a bulkv 
typescript on the table beside him. 

‘This IS w'hat I’ve been keeping myself busy with these last 
few months, hred,' he said quickh ‘A complete account of 
iny experiments with bearing, along with the underlying theo 
ries, as well as I i.an present them, and all pertinent material 
from other hclds. 1 can’t touch the thing again, ot course, bur 
I hope someone else will, and I want him to have the benefit 
of my mistakes I’m ralhei doubtful if any of the journals wnll 
accept It, but it they don’t I’ll publish n at mv own expense.’ 

It reall) gave me .1 pang to think of how much he must 
have suffered pounding out that typescript, meticulously, of 
course, knowing that it wasn't his job any more oi ever could 
be, knowing that it wis the account ol a fulure and a 
peisonal tragedy, knowing that it wouldn’t be at ill well 
received bv his profession, but feeling duty-bound to piss on 
information that might some dav kindle another mind and 
prove of scientific value to mankind 

And then the tragedy of Vclda, which 1 hadn’t ycl been able 
to properly assimilate, with its faint, last twist of-the-screw 
suggestion that if Max had continued his research with 1 earing 
he might conceivably have learned enough to be abh* to avert 
the cloud shadowing her mind. 

Yes, I thought then, and 1 still think, that Max’s behaviour 
that night, especially his enthusiasm about his new research 
project, into which he’d obviously thrown himself wholehcait 
cdly, was an inspiring and at the same time heart rending 
example of the sort of unsentimental courage you find in the 
best scientists 

Yet at the same rime 1 had the feeling that his new project 
wasn’t the real reason for his summoning me. ife had some- 
thing very different on his mmd, I felt^ and as an unhappy 
person will, was talking himself out on other subjects as a 
pteUminav^ to getting, around to \t. After a while he did. 

The fire had died down somewhat. We had temporarily 
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exhausted the topic of his new project I was conscious of 
h iving smoked too many cigarettes I asked Max some inconse 
qiicntnl question about a new advance m aviation medicine 

He frowned ir tht crawling flames as if he were cirefully 
weighing his inswer Then abrupt!) he siid without looking 
towirds mt I red there s sonu thing 1 w mt to tell you, 
something I felt 1 must tell vou bur something 1 haven’t been 
ible to bring myself to tell you until novs I luted John 
be inng because I knew he w is hiving i love affiir with my 
w ife 

I looked down it mv hinds Vftcr i niommt I heird Mix s 
voice igiin It WISH r loud but it w is lougli with emotion 

Oh Lome on bred don t pretend you didn r know \ou 
siw them through tlu window rhit night \ou 11 be surprised 
to know bud how hire! it w is toi me not to ivoid vou or 
pick some qinirel with son iftir thit hippentd Just the 
thouj hi th u vou knew 

I hit s ill I did ste or know 1 insured him Just thir one 
^ hmpst I lunie J ind looked it him Ills eyts wue bright 
w ith f< 11 s 

\nd vet you know fred In v\em on thus the leil 
re ison I picked vou to sit in on our experiments I felt thu 
knowing wlut vou did \ou would be betu r ihle thin iiivone 
elsi loehecl on nn rel inonship with John 

Ihere w is one thing 1 h kI to siv You He quite certain 
Mix th It vonr suspicions of \cldi and K irmg were 
justihed ^ 

One look It his flee told me I netdnr press tint line of 
questioning inv further Mix sit ft)i 1 while with his held 
bow eel It w is very quiet 1 he wiiul hid dicel which cirliti 
hid sphtteitd 1 few drops tioni ne irbv hr inches igiinst the 
window p HRS 

binilK he said You know I red its very diffieiilt to 
reeipturc lost emotions either je ilousv or seicntihe 7e il \nd 
vet those weu the two miin ones in this drimi I e>r of course 
It WISH t until I hid licgun m> txpe nme nts with bciring thit I 
found out about him inei Vcldi Me piused then went on 
With eliffieiiliv 1 m i fi ud 1 m not i veiv bro idmiiideJ man 
\ red when it eemus to sex ind possession I think thit it John 
hid been some ordin iry person 01 if I had found our eirlttt, I 
would hive behaved differently Rither brutally, pcrhips I 
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don’t know. But the fact that our experiments had begun, and 
that they promised so much, changed everything 

‘You know, 1 really try to be a scientist, hred,’ he went on, 
with the ghost, or cadaver rather, of a rueful smile. ‘And as a 
scientist, or lusr as a rational man, I had to admit that the 
possible benefits of our experiments inhnitely outweighed any 
hurt to my vanity or manhood It may sound grotesque, but 
as a scientist 1 even had to consider whether this love affair 
wasn’t necessary to keep my subject cooperative and in a 
proper state of mind, and whether 1 shouldn’t go out of my 
way to further it As it was, I didn’t have to vary my routine 
in order to give them plenty of opportunities, though 1 think 
that if that had been necessary, I might even have done it ’ 

He clenched his hst ‘You see, so \ery much depended on 
those experiments of ours Though it’s iw fully hard for me to 
remember that now The feeling’s all gone the tremendous 
vision this typescript here is just dead stuff an 
obligation 

‘I feel differently about a lot of things now About Velda 
and |ohn, too Velda wasn’t exactly the girl I thought I was 
marrying I’ve reali/ecl lately that she had a tremendous need 
to be adored, a kind of cold lust for beauty and ecstasy, like 
some pagan priestess And I cooped her up here the old 
story ^ and tried to feed her on my enthusiasms Not exactly 
the right diet And yet, you know, bred, my life’s work was 
inspired by Velda to an extent that you might hnd hard to 
believe Fven before I’d met Veld i I he expectancy of her 
‘And John ^ I don’t think anyone will ever know the truth 
about John I was only beginning to understand him, and 
there were sides to his nature I couldn’t touch A remarkable 
creature In one sense, a true superman In another, a mindless 
animal Astonishing weaknesses, or blind spots The influence 
of his mother And then the way his instincts and conscience 
went hand m hand I feel that John may have been completely 
sincere both about his desire for Velda and his desire ro help 
me aid mankind It may never have occurred to him that the 
two desires didn’t exactly go together. It’s quite possible he 
felt that he was being very nice to both of us 

‘Yes, and if John and Velda’s affair were something that 
could happen now, 1 think I would feel very differently about 

It. 
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‘But then ~? God, Fred, it’s so hard to think truthfully 
about them^ Then there existed in me, side by side, every 
moment of the day and night, the highest pinnacles of scientific 
excitement and the deepest pits of jealous rage. The one 
strictly subordinated*’ A note of passionate anger came into 
his voice Tor don’t think I was weak, hred Don’t think I 
ever deviated so much as a hairs breadth from the course that 
was scientifically and humanisticall) right I kept my hatred 
for John in absolute check And when I sav that, I mean that 
I’m no ignoramus, hred, I know that when one tries to 
suppress feelings, the> have a way of bursting our through 
unsuspected channels, due to the trickery of the subconscious 
mind Well, I was on the watch tor that I provided every 
Lonceivable safeguard 1 was fantastically cautious about each 
experiment I know it may not have K)oked that wa> to you, 
but even that last one - heavens, we had often done experi- 
ments twice as dangerous, or as seemingly dangerous, testing 
c\er> step ot the way Why, Soviet scientists ha\c had people 
technically dead for over hvc minutes Uiih [ohn it couldn’t 
have been one* 

‘And yet 

‘ 1 hat’s what tormented me so, don't you sec, I red, when I 
couldn’t revive him I he thought that mv unconscious mind 
had somehow tricked me and opened a channel for my all 
roo-conscious hatred, found a chink m the wall that I’d 
neglected to stop up, a doorwav unguarded for a second As 
he lay there dead before mv eyes, I was tortured by the 
conviction that there was some little thing that would revive 
him at once if only I could rcniembti what it was 

‘Some little mistake or omission I’d made, which onlv had 
to be thought of to be corrected, but which mv subconscious 
mind wouldn’t let me remember I felt that if onlv 1 could 
have relaxed my mmd completelv but of course that was the 
one thing I couldn’t do 

i tried every w'ay 1 knew to revive [ohn, I reviewed every 
step I'd taken without hnding a flaw, and yet that feeling of 
guilt persisted. 

‘hvcryihmg seemed to intensify it. Vclda’s frozen, suicidal 
calm, worse than the bitterest and most tempestuous accusa- 
tions. The most childish things - even that silly occultist with 
his talk of a dcarhwatch on John. 
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‘How John must hate me, I’d tell myself irrationally. Com- 
manded to be dead, tricked intt) dying, not given the faintest 
hint ol what was intended 

‘And Vclda. Ne\cr a repro-ichful word to me Just freezing 
up, more and more, until her mind began to wither. 

‘And |ohn. That miraculous bod> tfittnig in the tomb. 
Those magnihcently knit muscles and nerves, falling apart cell 
by cell.’ 

Max slumped in his chair exhausted. I he last flame in the 
grate flickered our and the embers began to smoke The 
silence was deadly. 

And then 1 began to talk. (Quietly Nothing brilliant 1 
merely reviewed what I knew and what Max had told me 
Pointed out how, being the scientist he was, he Louldn't have 
done anything but what he did Reminded him of how he’d 
checked and double-*. hecked his evtry action Showed him 
that he hadn’t the slued of a reason for feeling gmlt> un 
longer 

And hnalK my talk began to take etfext, though, as Max 
said, ‘1 don’t think it’s anv thing vou'vc said I've been all over 
that. It’s that at last I've unburdened mvselt to someone Bm I 
do feel better ' 

And I’m sure he did. hor the hrst rime 1 truly sensed the old 
Max in him. Batteiexl and exhausted of course, and deepiv 
seared bv a new wisdom, but something of the old Max. 
nevertheless. 

‘You know,’ he said, sinking back in his chur, ‘I think I can 
really relax now for rlie hist time in six months.’ 

Immediately the silence settled down again. I remember think 
ing, queerly, that it was eTrcadful that a place could be so 
silent 

The hre had stopped smoking. Its odour had been r^'platcd 
by that seeping m from the outside * the smell of cold vvc-i 
earth and stone 

My taut muscles |crked spasmodically at the sudden grating 
of Max’s chair against the floor His face was ghastly. Tlis lips 
formed words, but on!> choking sounds came out. Then he 
managed to get control of his voice. 

‘The cue! The cue for him to come alive again’ 1 forgot I 
changed the signals. I thought it was still 
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He tore a pencil from his pocket and rapped on the arm of 
the chair . three -- one. 

‘But It should have been ’ And he rapped . three - two 

It IS hard tor me to describe the feeling that went through 
me as he rapped that second signal. 

The intense quiet had something to do it. I remember 
wishing that some other sound would tireak in - the patter of 
raindrops^ the creaking of a beam, the hollow surge of the 
intern rban 

just five little raps, unevenh spaced, but imbued w^ith a 
qualitv, foiLC, and rhythm th it was Max’s and nobody elsc\ 
in the world as individual as his fingerprint, as inimitable as 
his signature. 

[list five litth* raps vou'd think the\\j be lost in the walls, 
gone m a second. But they say thii no sound, how'ever faint, 
ever dies It becomes weaker and weaker as it diSNipates, the 
.igifUions of the molecules less and less, but still it goes on to 
the end of the woild and back, to the end of eternity. 

I pictured that sound struggling through the walls, bursting 
into the night air with an eagei upward sweep, like a black 
insect, daitmg thiough the wet r.uigied lea\e>, soaring cra/ily 
into the moist tattered clouds, perhaps dipping iiujinsinvelv to 
circle one ol the rusted lamp-posts, before it streaked purpose- 
tullv oft along the dank street, up, up, over the trees, over the 
wall, and then swooped dow^n toward wet cold earth and 
Slone. 

And I thought of beaiing, not yet quite rotted in his tomb. 

Max and 1 looked at eavh olhei 

There came a piercing, blood -chilling scream from over our 
heads. 

A moment of paralysed silence. Then the wild clatter of 
footsteps dowMi the stairs in the hall. As wt sprang up together, 
the outside door slammed. 

We didn’t exchange a w'ord. 1 stopped in the hall to snatch 
up my flashlight. 

When we got outside we couldn’t see Vclda. But we didn’t 
ask each other any (questions as to which direction she’d 
taken. 

We started to run. I caught sight of Velda almost a block 
ahead. 
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Vm not in too bad physical condition* I slowly drew ahead 
of Max as wc ran But I couldn’t lessen the distance between 
myself and Velda I could see her quite plainly as she passed 
through the pools of light cast by the street lamps With the 
grey silk dressing gown flving out behind her, she sometimes 
looked like a skimming bat 

I kept repeating to myself, ‘But she couldn’t have heard 
w'hat we were s tying She couldn’t have heard those raps.’ 

Or could she ^ 

I rea^-hed the cemetery I shone m> flashlight down the 
dark, leafy tunnel There was no one in sight, hut almost 
halfway down the block I noticecl branches shaking where 
they dipped to the wall 

I ran to that point The wall w isn’t vtr> high I could lay 
my hand on its top But 1 felt broken glass 1 stripped off my 
coat, laid it over the top, and pulled myself up 

M> flashlight showed a rag of grev silk snagged on a 
wicked birb of glass near mv coat 

Max came up gasping I helped him up the wall Wc both 
dropped down inside The grass was very wet Mv flashlight 
wandered over wet, pale stones I tried to remember where 
bearing’s tomb was I couldn’t 

We started to hunt Max began to call, ‘Velda * Velda 
1 suddenly thought 1 remembered the lay out of the phec I 
pushed on hurriedly Max lagged behind, calling 

There was a muffled crash It sounded somt dist inec awav 
I couldn’t tell the direction I looked around uncertainly 

I saw that Max htd turned back and was running He 
vanished around a tomb 

I hurried after him as fast as I could, but I must hive taken 
the wrong turning 1 lost him 

1 raced futilely up and down two aisles of tombstone and 
tomb I kept flashing my light around, now near, now far It 
showed pale stone, dark trees, wet grass, gravel path 
I heard a horrible, deep, gasping scream Max’s 
1 ran wildly I tripped over a headstone and sprawled flat 
on my face 

1 heard another scream ~ Velda’s It went on and on 
I raced down another aisle 

I thought I would go on for ever, and forever hearing that 
scream, which hardly seemed to pause for inhalation 
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Then I came around a tangled clump of trees and I saw 
them 

My flashlight wavered back and forth across the scene 
twice before 1 dropped it 

1 hey were there, all three of them 

I know that the police have a very reasonable explanation 
for what 1 saw, and I know that explanation must be right, if 
there is anv truth in vs hat we have been taught to believe 
about mind and body and death Of course there are always 
those who will not quite believe, who will advance other 
theories I ike Max, with his expenments 

I he onlv thing the police can't deude tor certain is whether 
Velda managed to break into the tomb and open the casket 
unaided - thev did hnd a rustv old screwdriver nearbv - or 
whether tomb and t isket hidn’t been broken into at an 
earlier date by some sort of cultists oi, more likelv pranksters 
iiispiitd b> cultists 1 hcv have managed to explain awav, 
almost completeh, ill evidence thtr tomb and casket were 
burst from the inside 

Velda i an'i tell them Her mind is bevond reach 

The police have no doubts whatsoever about Vcldi's ability 
ro strangle Max to death Alter all it rook three strong men 
to get her out of the cemetery And it is horn mv own 
testimony that the police picked up Max's statement that 
Vcldi hate'd him murclerouslv 

I he odd position of f eating's remains they attribute to 
some insane whim on Velda's pin 

And of course, as I sav, the police must be light 1 he onlv 
thing igiinst their theory is the raps \nd of couisc 1 cant 
make them understmd |ust how tremendousU signihcant 
those raps of Max, th U diabolic rhrex two, seemed to me at 
the time 

I cm i)nly tell what I saw, in the flashlight’s wavering 
gleam 

1 he maible slab dosing hearing’^ tomb had fallen forward 
1 he tomb was open 

Velda was backed against a tombstone opposite it Her 
grey silk dressing gown was wet and torn to ribbons. Blood 
diibbled from a gash above her knee Hei blond hair streamed 
down tangledly Her features we*re contorted She was staring 
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down at the space between herself and hearing's tomb She 
was still screaming 

There before her, in the wet grass. Max lay on his back 
His head was twisted backward 
And across the lower part of Max’s body the half fleshtd 
hngers stretching towards his throat, tht graveclothcs clinging 
in tatters to the bhekentd, shrunken bodv, was all that wis 
leb of \ earing 



The Curse of 
Frankenstein 


By JIMMY SANGSTBR 


One projected ^^anke^sttMn 7 V sertes uith a notabU pedigree 
that should have had great potential but, curiously, never got 
beyond the pilot episode, uas Tales of Frankenstein uhich 
was made in i8s^ by Britain s Hammer Films in conjunction 
ivith Columbia Pu tures' Screen Gems I he pilot was filmed in 
the immediate uake of Hammers huge box office success the 
previous year when they had revived the original story for the 
cinema as The Curse of I rankcnstein starring Piter Cushing 
and ( hristopher lee Though the same scriptwriter, Jimmy 
Sangster, had been assigned to u rite four episodes fat the I V 
senes, new actors ivcre cast the (lerman-born Anton Diffring 
to play Baron hankenstein and the American strongman, 
Don Megan an, as the monster As it turned out, only the one 
episode, 1 he 1 ace in the Tombstone Muror, in which Franken- 
stein revived the creature using a sick man's brain, uas eter 
shot, and this failed to find a sponsor on either side of the 
Atlantic It has remained forgotten in the laults of Hammer 
Pictures ever since 

the film The C urse of Frankenstein proved a very different 
proposition indeed Michael Carreras at Hammer had made 
the deLtsion to revii e the c reature u ho had been lying dormant 
since the demise of the Universal senes a decade earlier and, 
almost at a stroke. Hammer assumed the mantle of the 
world's leading makers of horror films During the years 
which followed, they repeated the formula just as frequently 
and successfully as the American studio had done earlier, 
Hoivever, the formula whuh Carreras and Jirnniy Sangster 
devised differed fundamentally from that of Universal in that 
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greater emphasis ivas now plated on Vrankemtem instead of his 
creation, and the restrained horror of the earlier pictures was 
replaced by lashings of blood and gore as well as plenty of 
violent e and sexual titillation It proved hugely suaessful with 
the public and made a star of Peter Cushing who u ent on to play 
h rankenstein in half a dozen sequels I le has, in fac t, become as 
thoroughly identified with the role a<i Karloff did u ith the 
monster, and confessed to one interviewey a feiv years ago, 7 
have a tremendous amount of affection for Baron f rankenstein 
I based the original charac ter on Mary Sbelle\ s novel, whu h I\i 
m i er read until I kfu u I u as doing the plm I ater on I used Dr 
Robert kno\ the famous anatomi^^t u ho iient to terrible 
trouble ti\mg to get the medical profession to allou him to use 
cadavers ’ ( ] he Curse of I rankenstein also made a star of 
C hristopher I ce as the c feature, though fu nt vet repeated the 
role instead ha oming famous as tlammer\ Drauila ^ 

7 he author of that landmark ript, jimmy Sangster {i8? i ) 
has been described as one of the most important influences 
behind Hammer I ilm^ in the t iftu s and Sixties He actualh 
began hi<i career u ith the i ompany as a < I ippc t hoy and at / v 
hecaniL the youngest issistant dim tor in the British film 
lndustt^ In i8f9 he broadened his adii ities tij include script 
u riling and a year later pretduced the i>tof\lim u'huh made 
his reputation He urote seietal of the sequeH toe), including 
The Resenjic of Irinkeiistein {i8)H) and 1 he Horror ot 
hrankensrf in [i8 ’o) u hu h he //so din c ted, before deciding to 
move to Hollyu ood ii he r< he c ontniuc s to u ork on te It i iston 
spe^iaU Appropriately in this adaptation of hnimy's script, 
the cn « nts are also n c ounted hy I rankcristt m hirnsc If 


i 

Todav the priest eame to in> etTl to offcT what he considered 
comfort anti ro see if i wis in repent uit mood 1 he imperti 
nenee of ir' Of whar should I repent'' I was glad to see hmu 
but not because of any hopes he might hold out to me of the 
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next life. It IS this life in which I am interested. I am in no 
hurry to leave it. I wanted understanding and practical help 
from him, not pious platitudes. To him I would tell the whole 
story and ask him to pass it on. People trusted him- they 
listened to what he told them. 

He was a drab, unimaginative little man. It was appalling 
that the survival ot a mind such as m> own should be at the 
mercy (W a creature like this. Ytt 1 had to try Tomorrow they 
propose to execute me It is monstnius. unthinkable. I .am 
Ikiron biankenstein, and rhere is still so much work which I 
must do. 

M’rn sorrv if you think m\ word will carrv any authontv,’ 
he bleated at me. ‘Tm afraid voiTrt mistaken.’ 

I insisted that he shinild listen, and listtai most carefully. 
Unless I could convince him thai what 1 wa> about to tell him 
was the absoliiic tiuth, in the morning I vsould du Yet how' 
could anvone so h\ed in his wa>s undei stand a word ot the 
complexities for which I and I alone was responsible^ He was 
is limited as the old t(M>l who had been my teachei m Cicneva 

Citiuva m those early vear^ ot the nmeteenrh centurv was a 
livclv city, a tiuum tor brilliant debate and philosophical 
argument hven as a bo\ I wms a keen student ot natural 
philosophy and I think I ma\ sav without undue pride that I 
hati a bent for reseiuh and logical analvsis ol problems. Ir 
wMs unfortunate that m\ mother, who knew little ot such 
things, should have sent me for tuition to a bumbling old 
idiot who knew' even lt‘ss. He had been teaching the same 
dreary rubbish foi thirtv vears. 1 doubted whether he had 
read a new book oi considered a new idea for at least twenty 
ol those. 

I he studies which counted were those 1 cairied out on my 
own. While my friends - and I had few of them, for I found 
most ol my contemporaries dull - were our carousing, 1 
worked late into the night. Wirh the lew resources at my 
disposal I carried our small expenments which one clay would 
have to be done on a larger scale. 1 read voraciously, I 
imbibed scientific theories m the way that mv acquaintances 
imbibed wine. They thought that I was the dull one, and 
laughed at me for not knowing how' to live. But what they 
meant by life and what 1 meant were two very different 
things. If they imagined 1 was not interested in life, they were 
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absurdly mistaken. Life was just what interested me most - 
life, and how to create it. 

It was something I didn’t speak of to others There were 
too many sceptics, and too many bigots anxious to suppress 
every manifestation of true progress 

When my mother died I inherited the hrankcnstem fortune. 
This would enable me to begin the work and life 1 had always 
planned I went back to the great house on the slopes above 
the pretty, trivial little village which had for centuries provided 
servants for the hrankenstcin family and labourers to work in 
Its fields, and here I endured the irritating formalities of the 
funeral, the condolences, and the family ritual before I could 
be left alone to concentrate on things which mattered. 

My uncle from Basle commiserated with me and offered his 
assistance should I ever need it in my financial affairs He 
thought I was rather young to be handling everything myself 
If 1 wished to return to Geneva to continue my studies, he 
would make himself personaliv responsible lor the estate I 
was sure that he would - but I was not too happy about the 
possible future of the estate in such hands 

My Aunt Sophie had a delicate matter which she wished to 
broach It was indeed so delicate that she could not bring 
herself to speak of it outright, and after some movements on 
her part as stately as a minuet but less conclusive, I was 
forced to sav bluntly 

‘You are concerned about the allowance my mtither made 
YOU 

‘Oh Victor, I would not wish to 

‘You need have no fears. Aunt Sophie I shall continue to 
pay It.’ 

‘You’re a good boy, Victor Your mother wi)uld have been 
proud of you The dignity with which you have handled 
everything , 

‘Yes,’ I said. I wanted her off the premises so that I could 
relax and savour my new freedom and the taste of my riches 

But Aunt Sophie had every intentnin of declaring her over- 
whelming gratitude and at the same time of insinuating an 
other possibility into my mind. Her daughter Flizabeth had 
been waiting demurely in the background. Now she was 
brought forward. 

‘Elizabeth, thank your cousin.’ 
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‘Thcre\ really no need,’ 1 said. 

She was adamanr. ‘Come along, Lli/abeth, say thank you 
properly ’ 

The poor girl curtsied, blushing most becomingly as she did 
so 

‘She’s a good girl, Victor,’ said Aunt Sophie in what she 
supposed to be a conhdential aside ‘She’ll grow into a fine 
woman one day ’ 

‘I’m sure she will ’ 1 his at least I could say with conviction, 
tor Hi/abeth already had the makings of that tair, smooth- 
skinned, graceful woman she was soon to become 
‘She’ll make someone a fine wnte ' 

I held out m> hand ‘Cioodbye ’ 

Aunt Sophie hcrstlf almost contrived a curtsy It was amaz- 
ing that so gauche and insensitive a ertature should have 
produced such an attractive daughter 

I was glad when u last thev had all gone 1 he house was 
mine rhe iiiturt was mine \li the resources of the I ranken- 
stein estate were mine \r the back of the house were servants 
who would look after nn everv need without ever obtruding 
rhcmscKes In the red sense ot rhe word I was alone, and 
delighted to be so 

1 hese plcisant musmgs were interrupted bv the de*ep thud 
ol the knocker on the mam door I wms still not accustomed 
lo having i full staft to attend to such matters, and instinc- 
ri\el> 1 lose from m\ chair and went to the door A serving 
girl, little more tlian i child was alrc idv coming up the steps 
trom the basement She stopped when she saw me She had 
bold dark eves ind a stiangeiv impertinent, inscrutable little 
smile that was older than her vcais 1 hesitited, nor w mting 
to seem foolish by tinning back and leaving her to answer the 
doo! I hen I waved her awav ind went to open it 

A young man stood on tiu step gi/ing out over the magnih- 
eent panorama of the vailev He' turned to face me and nnde* 
a polite bow in which there was no undue subservience 

‘Ciood morning M\ name is Paul Krempe 1 have an 
ippointmeiif with Baron brankcnstein ’ 

I had been ready to dismiss the newcomer without delay, 
but now I stood back to let him in Me had come more swiftly 
than I had expected m answer to mv summons This was a 
good sign I liked his shrewd, inquiring expression I needed 
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a man with a mind as relentlessly inquiring as my own ~ and I 
approved the speed with which he had got here, 

‘You must be Victor/ he said as he entered the hall and 
looked Irankly around i’m to be your tutor ’ 

I led him towards the salon in which my mother had oiKe 
received visitors in that eternal round of courtesies and conven 
tions which I proposed to abolish ‘Surely it isn’t settled yet 
1 said ‘I thought this was gist an interview to decide whether 
you were suitable for the position ' 

‘I have had some correspondence with the Baron, and he 
seemed quite satishcd with my qualihcations ’ 

‘That’s right' I was deriving some amusement from this 
*Hc did, didn’t he 

Paul Krernpe gave me i swift sidelong glance He w is 
trying to assess just how difficult a charge I was likely to be 
lie said ‘VO ill veil tell your father that I'm here ’ 

‘My fatlu r is dead ’ 

This took him aback ‘But thits ridiculous I had i httcr 
from him 

‘He has been dead for manv vc irs It w is I who advcitiscd 
for a tutor It was I who wrote to vou ’ 

‘You are the Baron 

‘And have been since I was five \e us old ' I smiled 
‘Yet vou wrote to me saving that vou wanted i tiitoi for 
your son ’ 

1 had thought it would save a lor of cxplination if I mule 
the man come for a personal interview In a letter he might 
have read things awry and been dubious about ckalmg direct 
with one as young as myself He might have decided that the 
long journey was not worth while merely to satisfy what 
might be a rich young idler's whim Now that he w is here we 
could talk frankly 

We did talk, and at great length. I admired the way m 
which he reacted to what must at first have been a somewhat 
disturbing situation He had a wrv sense of humour and i 
ketn appreciation of most of the points 1 made aliont my 
education so far and my lequnem^nts for the futuic Wc 
talked as equals, yet he paid just the appropriate respect to 
my position, while I found it easy to defer to the wider range 
of his knowledge 

I had no intention of leaving this house and the estate in the 
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hands of any of my relatives. I had no intention of completing 
my studies in Geneva, since I was convinced that under such 
conditions they never would be completed. What I wanted 
was a man like Krempe, a scientist and a scholar, who would 
live here and fill in the lamentable gaps m my knowledge. A 
general education was nor what I sought 1 was happy enough 
with my general background, and wished to concentrate now 
on the specialized work for which I felt I was destined 

‘You were engaged as my tutor,' I said at the end of our 
long discussion, ‘subject to the Baron's approval ' We both 
smiled It had now become an agreeable joke betw'cen us ‘I 
ma\ tell you that the Baron approves Do vou still want the 
position 

‘I shall be honoured, Herr Baron,’ sod Paul with a trice of 
respectful mockeiy which I found most refreshing after the 
hvpociisics ind seivilitvof mv relatives 
And so we began. 

I here were times when 1 gicw' impatient Paul turned out 
to be an admirable tutor, and m two vetrs 1 had leirned all he 
had to teach Bur those two yeirs dragged abominably. Of 
touise. the groundwork was esseninl, but I wanted to move 
on to the subjects which really obsessed me 

It was Paul who taught me patience Now, when he has 
forsaken me and repudiated all that wc worked on together, I 
wonder if he realizes just how much of m\ doggedness and 
unweaiying application can be attributed to his personal 
example^ We spent the davs. the weeks, the months together, 
probing initi the unknown, mvestiganng, recording, searching 
always searching, until gradually the great sweep of our 
research began to narrow down to a single direction 

I o this we finally turned ail our energies \X e had explored 
biological bvways, had even studied alchemv in the hope of 
finding grains of nuth m the dross, but now we saw how 
rc<.ent discoveries in the field of magnetism opened up possibili- 
ties of a stimulus which might provoke the leaction we 
sought It took us years of unrelenting work to approach even 
the fringe of what we longed to find. 

During those years Paul lived in the house and rarely went 
our Wc needed no outside distiactions. lie paid a few visits 
to some ageing uncle manv miles awav, but was always eager 
U) return. Sometimes he went down to the village and I 
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refrained from asking what entertainment he found there. For 
myself, 1 observed with a by no means dispassionate interest 
the development of the young serving girl on my staff, and 
when I fancied some frivolous relaxation I coaxed her into my 
bed. She required little coaxing For all the splendid firmness 
of her body and the burning promise of those restless eyes, 
there were few in the neighbourhood who could satisfy her, 
and we spent some rewarding hours together Justine was her 
name, and I will confess that there were many times when I 
murmured the syllables lovingly into her car in such a way as 
to persuade her that she meant everything to me There is 
little point in pursuing any pleasure, howeser fleeting it may 
be and however easily discarded it may later be, unless one is 
wholehearted about it at the moment of its consummation 
There would come a time whtMi 1 regretted the romantic 
glibness of my tongue 

Justine, after all, was merely a diversion I summoned her 
when I was in the mood for her, and if she had understood 
the responsibilities ind limitations of her employment in my 
household there would newer have been any trouble I was 
Baron Frankenstein, and mv life was tonsec rated to lilc itself 

Of the activities of Paul and myself she knew nothing Or 
so we believed Our efforts were applied out of sight and 
sound of the rest of the house Nobody was allowed into the 
laboratory VC hen the place required cleaning we cleaned it 
ourselves VC^hen there were things to be disposed of things 
better concealed from the prying eyes of ignorant servants 
we destroyed them in various wavs 

And at last, after years of application, we wtre rtw irdcd 

VC^e had been experimenting on a dog which Paul had lined 
away from the village Fheie had been a small oiiuiv about 
Its disappearance as it was a great pet with the family to 
which It belonged, but nobody suspected that it had found a 
resting place m the Frankenstein home I hey ought to have 
been honoured Possibly one day, wfien the whole story is 
told, they will indulge themselves m i»onic petty pride their 
dog made history, though the hiStory is still to he written for 
the world to see 

1 had killed the animal painlessly and then lowered it into 
the tank. It floated for two days in the viscous fluid with 
which we had already dosed or injected some hundreds of 
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rats, mice, and birds At the end of two days we began to 
apply the magnetic charges which jolted through the system 
and beat out an imperious rhythm in the animal’s heart A 
hundred minor adjustments were necessary The frcquenc> of 
the heartbeats and the intensity with which these could he 
simulated were delicate matters 

We reached the crucial stage late one night 1 here had been 
so many failures that I was not unduly optimistic The most 1 
allowed myself 10 hope was that we shimld learn something, 
some tiny additional piece of knowledge, that would make the 
next step clearer 1 opened the tink and dramcil it Paul, as 
engrossed in the task as myself, was impatient to reach in and 
take out the dog but I waved him awav 1 he body needed 
thoroughly washing before we could allow ourseKes to touch 
it I drew on mv gloves and sluiced the dog down until I was 
sure it was safe to appioach the hnil investigation 

fhe dog lav is it had lam the day I killed it Its tyes were 
open but gla/ed and unseeing I he paws lav flit ind lifeless 
I here was no sign of bre ithing 
Paul stood besidt me is I applied the stethoscope He too, 
might well hive been lifeless lit w is afnid to breithe or 
mikc a niovt 1 listened, ind he watched me 

1 he throb might be m mv t»wn head I wanted so much to 
he 11 It thit I could bt chc iting mvseU 

But no theie could be no mistikt I stood upiight ind 
tried to control mv trembling exultation 

Piul it's ihvi * 1 stooped the dog up m mv irms It w is 
1 limp weight, but 1 laughed niidly ovti it and felt a wild 
desire to give it a pet name because it hid behaved so well 
Good dog good dog’ 1 siid *We ve done it ’ 


2 

Ihere was a consideiable lig between the cardiac reaction 
ind the hrst visible signs of life Paul took the dog from me, 
winting to share m my jubilatievn just as he had so devotedly 
shared in mv work, and carried it downstairs to the sitting 
room He laid the dog on the floor, and we drank a glass of 
brandy while waiting tor it to get up on its feet I was alarmed 
by Its continuing stillness, but Paul pointed out that some 
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time would be necessary for the first heartbeats to circulate 
life through the body oncc moic 

‘In Itself,' he said eagerly, ‘this opens up magnificent possi- 
bilities Suppose that we could delay 01 prolong that period ui 
which the body prestimabiv remains dead sshilc the luMrt is 
alive - then we'd ht\c a living body with only the barest life 
spark present Think what that would mean when u came to 
performing major surgery ’ It would save hundreds of lives, 
reduce shock to a minimum no loss of hlo<)d ’ He was 
beside himself wnth jo> ‘Vittor, the medical h deration meets 
in Berne ne\t month C an vse have our p iper rt ady by then 
At our feet the dog stiried It shuddered along its whole 
length and then la/il\ lifted its head As wc w uchtd. ir 
thumped Its tail twice 1 hen u began to sttgger to its Ktt 
‘Do you think we can Paul pt rsisttd 
*We could,' I said, ‘but wc'rc not going to ' 

‘But why not^ There isn't mother meeting of this scile for 
another \ cai VV hv w lit th ir long ^ 

I was conscious of t twinge of disappomtmcnr He had 
been a hithful ally ind had shirked noihing, but now thu 
success was wirhm our gi isp he showed himscll too niivi in 
his cnrhusiism Whit vve had done so fir w is nothing to 
what wc could vci do Wt hid only just started I he dooi 
was open now was the time to go through ind hnd what hy 
beyond I had had iny own moments of impaticnct, hut these 
were now conquered 1 knew what came next and I knew thit 
It required care and concentration Wc had disctiveicd the 
source of life itself and had used it to lestore \ creature that 
was dead It was a tremendous discovery which was not ready 
CO be shared We must move on to the next stage 

‘It’s not enough just to bring a dead animal back to life,’ I 
said 1 he dog sniffed at me and then went to Paul, vvho 
parted it affectionately as though he had owned it for years 
‘We must create from the beginning. We must build up oui 
own creature build it up from nothing, if netess.iry Other 
wise we have accomplished only half the task wc set 
ourselves ’ 

‘Build He w'as baffled ‘Build what 

H he most complex thing known to man,' I said ‘Man 
himself. Let’s not concern ourselves with side issues such as 
operational techniques. We must create a human being.' 
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‘Victor, this has gone to your head. Let’s talk tomorrow 
and 

‘A man with perfect physique,’ I said. ‘With the mature 
brain of a genius. Kverything planned and perfect. We can do 
it. Don’t you sec ?’ 

In all these years 1 had seen no indication that he was 
anything but a devoted man of science. Now he revealed 
unsuspected doubts - the doubts of an ordinary superstitious 
mortal. 

‘What you’re saying is madness - a revolt against nature. 
Such a thing can end only in evil.’ 

'Come now, Paul.’ I forced myself to be [>ancnr with him. 
‘You haven’t shown any scruples up to now. As for revolting 
against nature, haven't v\c done so already and succeeded? 
Isn’t a thing that's dead supposed to be dead tor all time? Yet 
we brought it back to life.' 

I'he dog confirmed this bv licking his hand. Paul looked 
down. I'he rasp ol that rough tongue seemed to convince him 
more than my words did. I le nodded to himself. 

I went on: ‘We hold in the palms of our hands such seciers 
as have never been dreamed of Nature puts up her own 
barriers to confine the scope of man, but over and over again 
these barriers have been surinoiinfed or thrust farther back. 
We have pushed them back. We are m a great tradition, l\uil. 
rhere’s nothing to stop us now.’ 

\X'ith that wTv smile 1 knew so w^eil, admitting rueful 
defeat, he asked : ‘Wdiat do vou want to do ?' 

‘First,’ I said, ‘we necvi the Iramew’ork the body. Whatever 
adapt uions may be necessaiy, that basic material is our 
starting poor. L,ist week they hanged a man m Inglestadt. He 
was a highwayman who'd been ferron/mg the countryside for 
nuinths. As a warning to others his body has been left on a 
gibbet lust outside the town. It'll stay there until it rots ... or 
until It’s stolen.’ 

For a moment I thought Paul was about to protest again. 
Ihen he raised his glass. We were partners again in our 
splendid enterprise. 

It would have suited me very well to ride out at once and 
claim the body of the robber, but we had worked deep into 
the night and were both exhausted. Paul made up a comfort” 
able bed for the dog from an old blanker in the corner of the 
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labor^itory, and then wc made our own way to bed I lay 
awake for a long time, too tired and, at the same time, too 
ecstatic to sleep 

The following da> mv thoughts were occupied entirely by 
the next crucial step Rising late, 1 checked that the dog was 
still alive and healthy, and decided that m a day or two it 
must be turned loose Let it go back to its startled owners if it 
wished^ Having a dead dog concealed in my house was no 
great problem, hiving a live one padding about the place 
would certainly arouse some conjecture I wondered, with 
excitement rather than apprehension, how wt would cope 
with the problem of a newly created man when that arose 
Justine tried to fondle me as I passed along the hrst floor 
landing during the course of the ifternoon I brushed her off 
She was growing much too forward for my liking She be 
longed to the darkness and te^ the hours of my choice I was 
disturbed to see signs of a br ish f imiliaritv and even arrogance 
in her manner 

The rebuff brought a dark frown to that usu illy pert, 
provocative f ice Then she laughed none too igreeably 
‘YouMl be more friendly tonight. I’ll be bound 
‘Tonight I’m busy,’ I said 

‘Busy She was alert at once ‘\ou and your fiiend arc 
bringing village girls into the house is that it 

‘No, Justine,’ 1 said ‘No We shall be working And now 
go and do the same ’ 

The sulky pout of her lower lip, so cntraiuing at th< right 
moment, now had the sinister quality of 1 threit But she still 
knew the sound of an order when she heard it in my voice 
She flounced away 

She was beautiful - yet not, deplorable as it may seem to 
some, as beautiful m my eyes as the corpse that swung from 
the gibbet by the roadside that night 

Paul and I took a horse ind cart by i roundabout route to 
the scene of the execution Wc had a ladder in the cart, and it 
was a matter of minutes to set this up and for me to climb up 
and cut through the rope from which dangled the robber, 
twisting gently in the cool night brectc I he body fell neatly 
into the cart, where Paul straightened it out and covered it 
with sacking We drove back to the house 

In the brightness of the laboratory the dead rogue was not 
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an attractive sight. I was delighted to have him, but far from 
impressed by his appearance The birds hadn’t wasted any 
time they had started on his eyes and then demolished one 
side of his face 

The head was of no use anyway M> idea was to create a 
perfect human being, and it had never been part of the plan 
that we should use the defective head and brain of a subnormal 
personality I reached for a knife and turned the body over on 
the tabic 

‘What aic you going to do^' asked Paul 
I showed him Our recent experiments had given me some 
surgical skill, and it wis a comparuneK simple matter to cut 
off the head of the corpse Once I glanced up to see if Paul 
was inte’rested in niv anatomieal knowledge, and caught him 
with a mixture of horror and ama/emicnt on his face 

With the same knife 1 sheared off a piece (;f sacking and 
wrapped the head in it I held it av\av from me so that blood 
wcuild not seep through and drop on to my clothes, and then I 
e tossed the lab<^i itor\ ind diopped the head into the icid 
tank The empts esc sockets vawned at me as the held rolled 
()\er ind settled on the bottom 

It would not take long before skin and bone were eiten 
iw IV I ess time than it would have taken the birds In a few 
minutes there would be no lrav.c 

‘Now, Paul’ 1 had to |ai him out of his trance hand 
with his clothes if\oupleise 

I was eager to see the condituui of ihc rest of the b(^d\ Piul 
was rather fastidious about it ill, and 1 sensed his reluctance 
is wc stripped the hlthv rigs from the stinking cadaver lo 
me this was still a glorious object nor because of its present 
deplorable state but bceause of its potentnhties 

Together we washed elown ihe bodv and then wrapped if in 
hand tges from head to roe oi,ruhcT from neck to toe As 
we lifted It into the specially prcpircd tank, 1 could not help 
shuddering Mv shudders were dithrent tiom Paul’s his were 
those of a scjiicamish sentimentalist, mine arose from ae'sthetic 
considerations Ihc brute s hands were rcallv too »,oarse to be 
eontcrnplate'd With such clod-hopping hands he could hardly 
have beeMi anything other thin i robber, except perhaps a 
gonlh. 

Wc loweied the swathed foim into the fluid and 1 studied 
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the splayed fingers and venous discoloration with mounting 
distaste. This was not how 1 had visualized my creation. But 1 
had been prepared for deformities and the need for alterations. 
A head, new limbs - carefully chosen, they would contribute 
to the final unity of which I would be master. 

Paul said: ‘Victor, I don't think we should continue with 
this. We should wait .and discuss our findings w^ith the Federa- 
tion. If anything 

‘Hands,’ 1 said. I wanted him to concentrate on the essential 
things and forget his ludicrous scruples. ‘Where shall we find 
the right hands ?’ 

‘Listen to me, Victor.’ 

But I had no intention of listening. I was not to be deterred. 
After so many frustrations, everything was going well for us 
now. Only a coward would turn back. I hurried him out of 
the laboratory and sent him off to bed with instructions to he 
awake and think about the difficulties presented to us by this 
unsuitable corpse. I tried to make a )oke of it, hut his usual 
reluctant smile was not forthcoming. 

in the morning I still knew that I was right. And among my 
correspondence was an item w^hich I could take only as an 
omen. It was the printed announcement of the death of 
Bardello, the world’s greatest sculptor, in Dresden. He had 
been a great friend of my father, wht) had helped him with 
two or three commissions early in his career, A memorial 
service was to be held tomorrow. It would undoubtedly be a 
magnificent affair, complete with Horid eulogies, and I decided 
that I would not go; then, after a brief reflection, 1 decided 
that I would go. 

It would be a tragedy should the hands of the most gifted 
sculptor of our time be left to rot below ground. 

There was another communication announcing a death. 
This was less formal. It was a letter from my cousin Fhzabeth 
telling me that her mother, my Aunt .Sophie, had passed on. 
To this funeral ceremony I was al$o invited. I could not 
combine the two of them, and I knew which was the more 
important to me. I therefore wrote t?o Elizabeth before I set 
out for Dresden, expressing my gnef at my aunt’s death and 
regretting that it w'ould be impos.sible for me to attend the 
interment, dearly as I should have loved to do so. I also 
invited Elizabeth to come and stay with me. It would be a 
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good thing to have her in the house it had been taken for 
granted from our childhood that we would one day marry, 
and if this were made tactfully clear to Justine it would go 
some way to diluting that arrogance of hers Besides, it was 
rime I married With so many more absorbing problems in my 
mind, I devoted little time to the running of the household, 
and It would be a good thing for the staff to have a woman m 
the place organizing such matters 

Now I was in a hurry to leave There was no time to 
explain every detail to Paul and m any c 1 st 1 felt it would be 
wiser not to tell him too much in adv iiicc 

‘Better not touch our friend in the laboratory while I’m 
gone,’ 1 said ‘Let him rest in peace while he can ’ 

And then I left Paul was bewildered by the speed of all 
this If he thought to ask why I was going to Dresden, it was 
not until after I hati gone 

I he business took me longer than 1 had inticipattd I had 
to proceed from one little bit of bribery to mother and the 
more protracted the operation, the more danger there was of 
someone tdking 1 he pomp suiroundmg the occ ision did not 
help One might almost have thought that a reigning monarch 
hid died At last however, when the fuss had died down and 
the atiention of the public turned from the dead Birdello to 
some new fad, I was ible to accomplish mv mission \t dead 
of night two men went out md returned with the hinds of 
BirdclIo 

1 hurried bick to Swii/erland 

I trivd to imagine PiuPs face when I broke the news to him 
But more than tint, I tried to imagine the corpse in the tank 
ind how ver) different it would look when these magnihceiit, 
sinsiiivc hands had been grafted to its arms 

fhe last mile was the longest 1 urged the coiehman on 
V(/ith a tiring journev behind me 1 w is nevertheless eager to 
get to work at once If it meant staving up ail night 1 wanted 
to set things in tram 

With ihe precious parcel under my arm I marched across 
the hall and threw open the door of the salon 1 was very 
nearly tempted to unwrap the parcel and throw the hands 
down triumphantly before Pan! I was glad I had restrained 
myself, for he was not alone A beautiful young woman was 
sitting by the window As I burst m she was saying 
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‘Yes, I’ve come to live here. This is to be my home.' 

‘Live here gasped Paul. ‘But that’s . . .’ 

Then they both turned towards me. 

‘Victor.’ Fli/abeth rose and crossed the room. She was as 
graceful as 1 had predicted she would be. Hei bcaut\ had iht 
fragile yet firm quality of fine porcelain, but whereas porcelain 
IS fixed, set, hard-surfaced, she was alive and volatile. 

‘I’m glad >ou got here safely,’ I said We shook hands very 
formally, I fancy she expected me to kiss hei cheek, but 1 was 
already thinking and moving beyond her. ‘Paul, \ou must 
come and see what I’ve got A treasure, I assure you ~ a real 
treasure^* 

Lli^abeth toll back a step, disappointed I gave her a quick 
smile and she tried to seem at case. Mv social graces h.id 
perhaps suffered in the vears of seclusion and devotion to the 
task m hand With |ustmc 1 had needed no social gnees 1 oi 
this leason as well it would be good to have m\ cousin heic 
With Eli/abeih I could learn again she would, 1 flatteied 
myself, hnd me a charming companion when 1 ihose to be so 

But now there were more urgent demands on my tmu 

‘We’ll see voii at dinner, mv dear,’ I said. 

Paul glanced at her as though unsure of his own responsibil- 
ity - whether to stav and provide hei with social chit chit oi 
whether to come with me 

1 left him in no doubt I said 'Shall we go to the laboratory, 
Paul 

With an apologetic smile he left Fli/abeth and lollowcd me 
up the stairs. When we were in the laboratory I indicated that 
he should lock the door, and then I unwrapped the parcel. 

‘What about these*'' Have vou ever seen anything so 
beautiful 

He started as the long, powerful fingers were icvealed. yet 
even as he stared at them there was a certain remoteness in 
his manner. He appeared to have something more important 
on his mind. But what could be more miporlant than this > 

‘Where did you get them ?’ he asked abstractedly. 

I told him, without giving too circutnstantial an account of 
the methods 1 had employed. When I had finished he said * 

‘Victor, do you realize what this means ?’ 

‘It means,’ I said, ‘that our friend m the tank will be reborn 
with the finest hands ever possessed by any man.’ 
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‘I was referring to the arrival of your cousin Wc can’t 
continue with this experiment not hert invwa> 

* Wh It arc you talking about 
‘f li/abeth Sht might hncl out ’ 

‘AX' hit if she dot s I could set no cause for alarm in this 
‘She’s \ouiig Her mind will be incaptble of standing up to 
such 1 shock Victoi, you don’t ri ili/c the horror of what 
vou re doing At hrsr I wis blind to it nnstlf 
And now 

‘While \ou wcic u\ IV I decided ihu I would not continue 
w Jlh this c\[n niiu nt I hope I t in ctmvint i vou th u f’m right 
ind iiiaki yoiithuige vour mind loo 

1 lis eh met of doing rh It w IS sm ill Itrudtomike him see 
re ison ‘In six months’ rime vou II rcioi^t in the fiei th u \ou 
helped me present this ichievemim to the weuld You’ll 
iH eome is f lilKMis IS 1 will 

‘No Viei >1 he Slid Infimous 1 we>n r help vou inv 
inoie \nJ 1 beseieh vou to give this up il not for vour own 
sike the !• tor the s ik( otthueirl 

It w IS evklint thit mv deluditful cousin hid mide i strong 
impression em lun I hul luii re ih/eel th U he could be so 
su>e(pt!ble In in e ndt noui to sh ike him out of this mood 1 
s lid 

Come dong P help me to itt these h inds on It will 
be fiseiniting re see how fhev r ike 

lie m ide no nuive ie> ledlow me le tlu t mk C mt vou 
unele I St mel, I m nor going to help vou mv me le \nd I shill 
n V to m ike I h/ iberh le ive he re 

He w IS re illv diNippomrmgiv niive With his bourgeois 
bukgrounel, he could of course nor imdeistind how such 
nutters were irringcd in fimihcs like outs I li/ ibcth would 
listen to me lithe r thin 10 him ind she would ccrtamlv nor 
le ive here 1 he re weie some esplinuions vvhicli would sotui 
Inve to be nude to Piiil, bur u this moment 1 was in no 
me>od for dissert itieins of th it kiiul 1 s nd 

‘H vou renliv me in th it vou re noi going to help nu» vou d 
better leave me done 

He went to the deior, then hesitated 
‘Victor 

‘It I’m to weirk 011 my own ’ I saiek ‘1 shin’t have time to 
spare for dinner Iveiv hour that's wasted means a possible 
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deterioration in these hands Make my excuses to Flizabeth, 
will you 

He went out I took oft mv jacket and turned towards the 
bandaged shape in the tank I half expected Paul to return 
How could he possibly resist ^ But he didn't come back 

1 wondered what he and hhzabeth would find to talk 
about. 


It took me the better part ot two hours to make the first 
attachment and submerge it in the tank 1 he speeded-up 
revivification ot the tissues brought about by the fluid would 
now establish a firmer growth, and in due course the magnetic 
process would stimulate the entire organism But that must 
wait there were many faults yet to be corrected in this bod> 

Letting myself sink on to the laboratory stool after that 
concentrated effort over the tank, I realized that 1 was di//v 
with exhaustion If 1 was to go on working into the night, 1 
needed coffee I could go for a long time without food, but 
not without the stimulus of black coffee 

Fli/abeth and Paul should ha\c finished dinner by now U 1 
went down I would be in time to take a cup from the tra\ 
And perhaps when he saw the gleam in mv eves Paul would, 
after all, find himself making excuses to follow me back to 
the laborator) 

I went along the landing and down the stans 1 he dooi of 
the dining room was open and I could hear the murmur of 
voices as I descended Suddenly Paul's rose in a plea that 
brought me to a halt 

‘Leave this house at once It won't be safe here ' 

‘Not safe^’ came Fli/abeth's quiet but surprised response 
‘But Victor will be here ’ 

‘It's because of Victor I’m asking you to leave He is 
conducting a scries of experiments which could be extremely 
dangerous ' 

I was on the verge of hastening down the rest of the flight 
and into the dining room to cut short this disloyalty Then 1 
heard Elizabeth’s calm voice, and noted with approval the 
tinge of reproach in it 
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‘I don’t think Victor would have invited me here if he had 
thought I would be in any danger ’ 

‘Me doesn’t realize himself |ust what risks he is taking ’ 

‘What are these experiments 
‘You wouldn’t understand them ’ 

‘I’m sure I would I could tr>, anyway Please tell me ’ 

‘I can’t ’ 

‘ Then 1 shall have to ask Victor li I am to marry him -’ 
‘Marr> him’’ Paul’s reactum was an absurd shout 
‘We are engaged/ said Hi/abcth coolly 1 foresaw that she 
was going to make an admirable wife Her dignit) and tranquil- 
lity would suit me ver> well ‘It was agreed vears ago between 
Vietoi and my mother ’ 

‘But )ou\e hardlv seen him in lecent years You can’t 
know anything about him ’ 

‘It has always been my dearest wish to marrv him/ she 
said, ‘and 1 shall do all thit is in m> power to be a worthy 
wife to him ' 

I he re was a silence Paul broke it with an appeal that had 
lost all Its forte i still s \) that vou must leave here 

He heard footsteps along the passige just is I did Justine 
walked into the dining room 1 staved where I was, now more 
gratified than angered bv what I had just overheard 

‘Shall I take the master’s dinner up, do vou think, sir^’ 
Justine asked 

‘He may be rtadv for something bv now/ Paul agreed 
‘Leave it outside the dooi 

‘L)! ctiuisc, Herr Krempe I alwavs do ’ 

1 turned and went swiftiv back to the labor tror> When 
Justine ame to the door some minutes later, she rapped 
twice, but I refused to answer She stood there for a few 
minutes It was not the first time she hid done this Whether 
she expected me to eomt out to her or whethei she wanted a 
glimpse into the laboraiorv I could nor tell whichever it 
might be, she obtained no satisfaction 

That night I worked until dawn and then stole a few hours’ 
sleep With some reluctance 1 forced myself to spend part of 
the afternoon with Elizabeth discussing our future The reluc- 
tance faded somewhat after I had confirmed nn original 
opinion that she was a serious, intelligent, well-balanced 
young woman She made no stickily romantic protestations, 
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and expected none in return In her Uce 1 read both affection 
and respect, mingled in what 1 considered the ideal propor 
tions. We had no need to discuss faniilv or financial problems 
since we were both familiar with all the r unifications of the 
Frankenstein lineage and estates We were two sensible adults 
It had been established vears ago that we should marry and 
WT had no quaricl with this arrangcmtiu A dtceiu peiioJ 
would be allowed after her rnothci’s death, and then wt 
would ha\e a simple ceremony to which, unfortunatch , ii 
would be necessar) to in\ite one senile unde and two remote 
cousins th/abeth would then be mistress of the household 1 
made it plain that, so far from objecting to her rehearsing tins 
role before we were mairied, I would lakt. it is a favour It 
would take the weight off mv shoulders and enable me lo 
concentrate on m> own work 

‘This vioik of >ours,' she slid lentativiK Ts it vt rv 
unusual 

I knew that, provoked bv Paul she had betn ibout to use 
another word, bur w is too nobh to do so 
‘Very unusu il,’ I said 
‘You are not in inv danger 

I swear that she phrised the question sinctrtls li w is the 
possibility of dinger to me rither than to herself that von 
coined her 

‘None,’ I saul ‘And when the work is completed, you shall 
be the first to share m my triumph ’ 

She accepted this sweerK, without demur 
Accept ince did not, howevci, come casiK to |usime In 
Eli/abeth’s prcsvNice she grew surlv , tliough was never so 
insolent as to neecssitate her vhsmissil I h/ ibeth assumed 
that the girl had been used to taking man\ eleeisions for 
herself and wis finding it difficult to adjust to a new regime 
She was patient with her 

Bur justine was not patient One night when 1 had worked 
late m the laboratory and was on mv way to my bedroom, she 
materialized suddenly from the shadows in a eornci and flung 
her arms round me They weie strong, demanding arms She 
w^ort only a flimsv shift, and when I touehed hci I felt a 
tremor of urgent desire run through that body which I knew 
so well 

She breathed ‘Victor 
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‘How many times must f tell you - ’ 

‘Baron, then,’ she whispered derisively ‘Herr Baron ’ 

‘That’s better ’ 1 had made it a rule that she should always 
address me this wav The last thing I wanted was for her to 
fill so much info the habit of using mv Christian name that 
she would one dav blurt it out when others were present 
She said ‘1 low much longer is rhis to go on 
Her Innds were digging into my neck and vet she was 
holeiing heiseli aw ly from me, not so much tantali/ing me as 
waiting until something cssi ntnl was slid between us 

1 w IS in no mood foi her tonight 1 siid ‘How long is what 
going on 

Meeting like this m dirk eorridors Mikmg love in s^eret 
1 re at mg me is i serv int, bene ith vour notiee m daylight 
When are vou going to mirr> me **' 

It was in outrigeoiis ejuestion I stifled i eontemptuous 
I High She hid given me manv hours ot pleasure and I hid no 
wish to be diseourieoiis But this w i> reallv too ibsurd 

1 tiled to fret mvself from her irnis, but she held on ‘VX hat 
mil^es vou think 1 would eontemplite manv mg vou 

‘ I hings vou hive slid to mt In the night And’ now she 
pressed herself igiinsr me this 

Onlv the most strong w die el man eould hue resisted thu 
womin Hei evtiv movement w is so well known to me that 
It imme'diarely suggested all the following movements ind I 
knew from expeneiiee tliat mv memories of her never lived up 
to the teMlifv I v\ IS helplessK eiiawn on I kissed her Our 
mouths fought savagedv together, ind she ]aiighe*d Then, with 
1 tvpieal ehange of mood, she wreiiehed her held iway and 
Slid t irtlv 

‘Herr Baron Vietor I his woman - what is slu doing hcrc^’ 
‘Arc you jealous I asked 

‘No’ I hen she snorted and siid ‘Yes ves, 1 ini jealous 
She is not your mistress, that pale creiture'^ Nei, she eeiuld not 
be If I thought she was 

‘On the eontrarv, fustine,' I said ‘she is to be your mistress 
It IS your duty to se*rvc m> eousin Hi7abcrh and sec to her 
every need just as thoroughiv as you have mine ’ 

I expected an explosion, but what I had just said struck her 
as being funny , and at once she was warm and laughing 
‘Oh, no,’ she spluttered ‘I think not, Herr Baron ’ 
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in a different way, of course,’ 1 said, bringing on further 
laughter, 

‘Of course,’ she said. 

And we fumbled our way to my bedroom, where she 
proved to me that I was not as tired as I had thought 

Elizabeth suspected nothing of this She had led a formal, 
somewhat restricted life, and took it for granted that life 
elsewhere - in her own social circle, at least followed the 
same prescribed pattern Ciently and with admirable tact she 
took over the reins ot management Nothing was said about 
her eventually ceasing to be merely my cousin and becoming 
my wife This was no business of the servants They would 
be told when it was appropriate to tell them bor myself, 1 
was not looking tor ward to bre iking the news to justine 
Whatever she might suspect, she was still mercifully con 
scions enough of her own position to keep her cunositv 
within bounds Once or twice she began to edge towards 
some awkward questions, but I silenced her in the most 
effective way I knew which was pUasurable for both of 
us. 

There were no people in our own circle to whom we made 
any announcement or even gave any hints 1 his was simply 
because no such circle existed Paul hid left the house, still 
firmly refusing to assist me in any further developments, and 
had settled in the village This perturbed me slightly It was 
amusing that he should have a quixotic desire to watch over 
tli/abeth, but not so amusing that he should be, as it were, on 
my doorstep, ready to give away our secrets to others if the 
mood took him There was nobody else to pry into my 
personal or working life We visited nobody and invited 
nobody I could manage happiU without company If bli/a 
beth felt lonely, she did not complain. Since hci mother had 
never been able to afford to entertain lavishly, the girl was 
probably used to occupying herself without the need for the 
chatter of others 

Her only complaint was that she saw so little of me I 
spent what time I could with her, but t could not have been a 
very gay companion All my thoughts were wrapped up m 
my experiments, and of these 1 could not speak to Eliza- 
beth. There must be no false alarms raised at this stage. Only 
when the creature was complete and I could present it as an 
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accomplished fact, justifying all my labours, would I let her 
into all my secrets 

I had discovered that the robber had had a defective right 
ankle, and as his feet were over large in any case this meant 
replacing both of them to get a decent result I made a trip to 
a charnel house in a canton many miles awav I was taking 
no chances near home 1 hen there was the question of the 
head It took me several weeks to find a good specimen - and 
a specimen which was accessible and then the eyes were in 
poor condition A lot of intensive work was still to he done 
Leaving the house for anv length of time worried me ! took 
the most stringent precautions to ensure that no one could get 
into my laboratory, but at the back of my mind was always 
the fear that some accident would happen there would be a 
hre and someone might break the door down or find traces of 
my work in the rums and the mcie idea of i hre destroying 
all that work was in itself a nightmare 

One da> I received woid from the keeper ol a charnel 
house whom I hid promised to piy well lor such a notihca- 
tion that if I made hisu I could clnm i pair ot eves before 
deterioration set in I hastilv rook niv small bag and made 
rcidy to set out 

‘Voirit going away again ^ said irii/abeth wisttuliv 
‘Til be back tomorrow evening,’ I assured her 
‘I wis hoping vou would help me in checking the household 
aecounts ’ 

n hcv re your department, I said, w inting to make it clear 
thit I had complete huh in her I’m sure vou’il handle them 
tdmirabh 

‘But I’d like vou to see them I’d like your issistanec with 
them 

‘You’ll be asking soon if vou can help me with my 
experiments ' 

It was a rash thing to siy Her face brightened ‘1 would,’ 
she said ‘I’d like that moie than anything in the world ’ 

Perhaps one day she would be the helpci 1 needed. It was a 
fascinating concept She looked so feminine and so fragile, yet 
there was a toughness in her loyalty and devotion that could 
make her worthier than Paul had been 

The mere thought of Paul irritated me fie was a coward. 
Petty though it might seem, there were times when I felt that 
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above all else I wanted to prove to him that I had been right 
all along and, furthermore, that I had been able to attain my 
goal without his assistance. 

I went to collect the eyes. 

They made a beautiful pair. The man who removed them 
from the corpse had done so with skill. They were just what I 
needed. 

‘Not often we get them perfect in here,’ the keeper confided. 
‘Eyes is generally the first to go.’ He looked at me anxiously. 
‘Well, sir - what do you think ?’ 

‘They'll do,’ I said. He was still watching as I took coins 
from my pocket. ‘Ten, we said, didn’t we ?’ 

‘Each,’ he nodded. 

1 was grateful to him for finding these excellent speci- 
mens, but not so grateful that I was prepared to he 
cheated. 

‘The pair,' 1 said. 

He shrugged. ‘The pair, just like you said.' 

1 packed them very carefully, and headed hack to my home 
and that laboratory under the roof where the miraculous was 
soon to be made feasible. 

It was dark when I arrived. I was glad of this. It made it 
easier for me to go straight to work without having to make 
polite excuses or waste time in conventionalities. 

Two days later 1 was unable to resist the impulse to send a 
message to the village asking Paul Krempe to call. 

He came up at once. When he was shown m I saw that he 
was prepared for some alarming news. There was possibly a 
trace of disappointment in his expression when he saw that, 
far from wishing to give him news of a disaster or of a change 
of mind on my part, 1 was in a cheerful, confident frame of 
mind. 

‘You wanted to sec me?’ He was curt, immediately on the 
defensive. 

Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to have 
us both back on our old footing. ‘It’s been a long tune since 
you’ve been to see us, Paul,’ I said affably. ‘You know you’re 
always welcome here.’ 

‘I told you I wouldn’t help you.’ He wasn’t going to give an 
inch. 

‘Then why continue to live in the neighbourhood ?’ I could 
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not restrain the gibe* ‘Do you think you’re better qualified 
than I to keep watch over Elizabeth^’ 

He refused to rise to this, but said simply ‘What is it you 
want 

I suggested that he came upstaiis to the laboratory It was a 
long rime since he had set foot in it He hesitated, but his 
curiosity was too great for him Together we went upstairs* 

As I opened the door and waved him in, I said ‘Haven't 
voii found It difficult keeping awav, )ust guessing what I was 
doing, never knowing how" well 1 was getting oii'' I've decided 
to let you see my progress You can judge for yourself 
whether I shall succeed or not ’ 

With (ibvioLis trepidation he approached the tank He was 
longing to be confronted by a failure He was scared not of 
scientific mysteries but of the chance that I w is on the right 
lines He of all people should have known how little doubt 
there was of this 

Mv robber lay in the fluid, no longer as he had been when 
Paul left but with i head, new hands, and new feet His head 
was turned towards our side of the tank, and his eyes, perfect 
but still sightless, stared fixtdly out it us Soon they would be 
inimared Soon there would be emotion and recognition in 
them 

Still l\iul said nothing At last I asked ‘What do \ou think 
of him 

‘It’s horrible,' he muttered 

I was surpnsed that he shoulel be so unscientific about the 
whole affair I had to admit that my creature’s fate was not 
very prettv yet there had been a great deal of grafting and 
stitching involved, and the scars were not vtt healed But the 
features were not important What mattered was that I had 
created a being which would live and breathe 

‘Victor,’ said Paul earnestly, ‘1 appeal to vou oncc more to 
stop what vou're doing before it's too late ' 

‘But what am I doing ^ Nothing wrong ’ 

He looked at the suspended, floating creature with revul- 
sion. ‘You see nothing wrong in that that assembly'^ That 
concoction of fragments, culled from God knows where . . ’ 

1 said * ‘I'm harming nobody by robbing a few graves. What 
scientist or doctor doesn’t^ How else are wc to learn the 
complexities of the human animal 
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‘Doctors rob for the eventual good of mankind. This can 
end in nothing but evil * 

‘Look’ ~ I was patient with him because it was important 
to me that he above all others should understand and appiovc 
- i admit he isn’t a particiilarlv handsome specimen at 
present But the facial expression is conditioned by the charac 
ter which lies beneath it A benevolent mind will graduilly 
soften the outlines and show through An evil mind creates an 
evil face What we have here is nothing vet But it will be 
sonit thing soon something splendid bor this a brain of 
genius will be used, and when the biam staits to function 
within the ftame then the feiturcs will assume wisdom and 
nobilitv I’m at the last stage but one, Paul the brain \ 
brain of superior intellect, with i lifetime ol knowledge al 
reads behinci it Imagine it mv creature will be born complete 
with a hind of knowledge such \s tikes decides ot arduous 
studv to acqum 

‘Victor, where’s this brain to come from 
I siw th u he was, alas, nor to be n listed At this final sngc 
I would have welcomed his help But it would not be offcied 
and so I must not sav too much c)f m\ pi ins 
I Slid ‘I’ll get it ’ 


4 

f li/abeth was overjoyed when I suggested tint we should 
break (Hit austere roiuine by inviting a distinguished gucst foi 
a few da>s’ sta\ She laughed when I went on to say that I 
was referring to Professor Bernstein, ! urope’s greatest living 
physicist, and accused me of offering this hospitalirv only 
because I wanted to drag the old man oft to my laboratory 
and pick his brains I thought this wa$ a smgularlv unfortunate 
way of putting it, but did not say so 1 merelv assured her that 
I had no intention of asking the Professor into the laboraton 
We worked m different helds I w'anted to talk to him on 
general topics, and since I had heard fiorn manv mutual 
friends that he had lost mine of the charm and bieadth of 
interests which I remembered from a meeting senne vears 
previously, 1 thought bli/abeth, loo, would find him a stimular 
mg visitor 
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Professor Bernsfem ccrramly showed no signs of age. Me 
was a spry, twinkling little man with a massive head of spiky 
white hair Mis conversation ranged freely and effortlessly 
over every snbjeet known to tivili/ed man, and on every topic 
he was both witty and profound 1 also envied him his 
unforced courtesy he had a gift ior enchanting a woman, and 
Hi/aberh glowed in his presence Once or twice he shook his 
head enviousK at me I was pleased by this and by picturing 
the well matched w,ouple which Hi/abcth and 1 would make 
1 plied the old man with wine until his tongue wagged more 
and more animatedly 1 li/abcth still (njoyed e\eiv W'ord, but I 
saw that she was a trifle perturbid b\ the amount I had given 
our guest 

Me begin to make rather in h icfercntes to the joys which 
awaited a voung couple like us lo nu suiprise Lli/abeth 
ncatlv turned these rcmaiks igainst me' J he snmulns of 
having anoihi r m in, even an < Ideih one, being so irtcntue to 
her hid evidently giye n hei coinage 

‘I ft ir, she Slid ’ 'that the only time* wc spend togethci will 
lx tinus liki tins, when w( have \ guest ' 

‘M> de It young ladv 

onr presence at dinner tonight, said Mi/abeth, ‘ensures 
Victor’s presence It you weie not here he yvouid be m his 
laboratory Me stays the* _ for hours on end Often he doesn’t 
I at, and Tm sure he docsn t slee'p I foi one think the world 
yvoiild be a better pi tec with<)ut re'seaich at least, my world 
would ' She took the edge ofl her words In a gentle smile in 
my direction, but there was no doubt that she meant them 
Professoi Bernstein sat back and looked it me with owlish 
gravity ‘She may be right, Baioii One can spend too much of 
one's life locked in stuffy rooms seeking out obscure truths - 
searching, tesearehing, until one i*' too old to enjoy life.’ 

Mi/abeth was delighted. ‘You see, \'ictor’ 1 he Professor is 
on my side.’ 

1 had to rake it m good part ‘You’ve let me dowm badly. 
Professor Now I shall have Hi/abcth quoting you every ttme 
she wants me to leave m> work and idle away the time wnth 
her ’ 

‘Indeed you shall,’ vowed Elizabeth. M shall say, “Victor, 
you’re only a little scientist and I’m nen going to listen to you. 
On the authority of the greatest brain m Europe you must 
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leave your stuffy laboratory and come out into the sun!>hme 
with me ” * 

She, too, was growing somewhat light-headed I didn’t 
w'anr this to go too far, but at the same time I had no wish to 
appear churlish 

‘You see, Professor,’ 1 said, ‘how women twist our words 
to suit their own ends She will be happy only if 1 give up my 
work entirely ’ 

‘Is the world ready for the revelations her scientists make 
Seriousness struggled through Bernstein’s genial manner All 
at once he was verv sober and very intense There is i great 
difference between knowing that a thing is so and knowing 
how to use that knowledge 1 o use it for the good of mankind 
The trouble with us scientists is that we qiiickl) tire of our 
discos erics We hand them over to people who are not ready 
for them because we art in a hurry to get on to the next thing 

- which will be mishandled in just the same wiy, when the 
time comes ’ 

This struck me as being an irrationally pessimistic view 
Taken to its logical conclusion it would lead to the abandon 
ment of research altogether 1 hoped Professor Bernstein 
wasn’t getting senile I wanted a greit mind, not a decaying 
one 

Gradually the conversation slowed and took on a dtowsy 
note Fli/abeth, playing the part of hostess to perfection, 
knew exactly when to say ‘I fed we have exhausted the 
professor ’ 

‘No, no ’ It was a sleepy protest ‘I have enjoyed every 
minute of this delightful evening ’ But he suppressed a yawn 

- ‘1 must confess that old age does bring with it an attendant 
weariness ’ 

I got up ‘I’ll show you to your room ’ 

The Professor said goodnight to F^Ii/abeth I escorted him 
out of the room and up the stairs He went very slowly, 
holding the banister rail 

‘Most enjoyable evening,’ he murmured as we mounte*d the 
stairs 

‘I really am most honoured to have you here, sii ’ 

‘Most grateful to you, my boy ’ He stopped for a moment, 
breathing hard ‘You know Pm alone in the world To be a 
guest m someone’s home - especially such a charming home 
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as this . . . such a wonderful atmosphere . . . very precious to 
me.’ 

‘You’re too kind, sir.’ I took his arm and helped him up the 
last few steps. Then I halted him, facing the painting at the 
top of the staircase. It had been bought half a century ago by 
mv father, and illustrated the grisly anguish of a very early 
operation I had thought it would interest the old man, and 
indeed he stooped and blinked to get a better view of it. ‘If 
you step back,’ I said, ‘you’ll see it better ’ 

He stepped back. 

I got him firml) by the arm and flung him against the rail 
It was old, and I had ensured that it was none too secure at 
this point 

Professor Beinsicm tried to shout, but 1 was already yelling. 
‘Look out, Piotcssor’ - rny voice rose so that even at the back 
of the house thev must have heard if - ‘look out ’ 

The rail gave way. Bernstein seemed to hang over the drop 
for an inteiminable second, and then ht plunged to the 
marble floor below There was a crack as his head struck, and 
his arms and legs splayed out like those of a broken doll. He 
!a\ quite still as Mi/abeth rushed out and moaned with 
horror 

I hoped the impact had not d im igcd his hr im 
Of course we were desolated b> such a ghasth occurrence 
1 wrote to Bernstein’s more distinguished colleagues, who 
were most s>mpathctic ind tullv understood our gntf 1 he 
Ic ist I could do was to an inge a suitably noble tuncral tot the 
great man, ind as he was the la>t of lus tanulv, with no living 
rel Hives, I suggested that his bodv should find its last resting 
pi ice in the brankenstcin fiinilv vault It was a gesture which 
met with gieal approbation fiom the visiting mouiners 

I ensured that all these famous scholars and lecturers from 
Dresden should be sent on their homeward wav immediately 
after the* ceremony I spared no expense thev travelled m the 
gicatest comfort in the hnesi i.oach inv stables could provide. 
They were overwhelmed, poor penurious pedants. The luxury 
of ir blinded them to the* fact that the'v were being rushed with 
unbecoming haste off the picmises 

That night, when all was still, 1 nude my wuy 10 our family 
vault m the graveyard, complete with the tools I should need. 
I stood a lantern on a coffin which contained all that was left 
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of my great-grandfather, and began to prise open the newest 
coffin in the vault. It came away after a couple of minutes 
with a shriek of nails, and I looked down on the placid face of 
Professor Bernstein. Whatever contortion of fear might have 
twisted his face as he fell, it was smoothed away now. 

He could not have lived much longer in any case. Better 
that he should be dead and useful than alive and doddering 
towards senility. 

I would have been able to work more efficiently in my 
laboratory, but I did not fancy carrying the corpse all that 
distance. I had come prepared for operations here, on the 
spot. In the steady light of the lantern I set to work with a 
scalpel and carefully laid bare the Professor’s brain. 

It was fascinating to speculate how much of the actual 
personality would carry over with the brain itself. So much of 
our character is conditioned by outside stimuli and by the 
limitations, great or small, of our bodies and rheir functions, 
that one finds it hard to think of the brain as a detached, 
separate entity. Yet here it was. I lilted it reverently from the 
skull -- a storehouse of knowledge, a hoard of wisdom from 
which the body of my creature would draw all rhat it needed 
for further development, for developments so far undreamed- 
of. 

In my bag I had brought a jar. 1 lowered the brain into it. It 
looked flabby and inanimate; but 1 knew' what brilliant poten- 
tialities lay locked in it, and I was confident rhat I had the 
key. 

As I was putting the jar and my tools back in the bag, there 
was the faint scrape of a footstep on the stone treads down 
into the vault. 1 reached for the lantern, but it was too late. 
There was nowhere I could run. 

Paul Krempe came down the steps. 

‘1 thought rd find you here.' 

‘Very intelligent of you,’ I said. 'Ntiw you've found me, 
what do you want ?’ 

He stared at the ripen coffin I tiirned towards the lid and 
began to settle it back in place. Paul said: ‘You killed the old 
boy, didn’t you? You killed him, and now you're mutilating 
his body.’ 

‘Mutilating?’ I scoffed. ‘I’ve removed the brain. There’s no 
question of mutilation.’ 
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i can’t prove you murdered him’ - Paul took a menacing 
step towards me- ’but I can stop you using his brain.’ 

‘Why ^ He has no further use for it He’ll be proud when 

Paul made a grab for the bag. ‘Give it to me ’ 

1 swung away from him, protecting my precious haul He 
tried to hold me with one hand while rugging at the bag with 
the other Without dropping the bag I was nor free to fight 
back adequately - and I did not dare to drop such a fragile 
load 

‘Be careful, vt>u fool’’ I cried ‘VouMl danitge ir ’ 

He was a senseless, raving vandal fie forced me back 
towards the wall of the vault As I tried to beat him off with 
inv free hand he seized me ind shook me to tnd tro 1 he bag 
swung out, and then smacked back against the edge of a stone 
shelf I here w is the sound of bre iking glass 

1 struck Paul so funousl) across the fact that he tottered 
backwards Ilun I looked down at the big liquid oo/ed 
through it 

‘Cicr aw<i> from na,’ 1 shouted ‘Cat out’ leave me alone 
Cict oH m> land' \nd if you’ve damaged this if lou’ve 
damaged it 

I he thiuight w IS too ippalliiig to contemplate I let out 1 
s<^h of lage Paul Krcinpc back<.d away He was really Iriglit 
cnecl Ht stared ar me fcarhillv as though I ind not he were 
the irresponsible maniac 

When Ik had gone I tinishcd nailing down the cofhn 
lujincclly, and then made mv way as quickly as possible back 
to the house Itvcnshiv I unpacked the hag and lifted the 
hram from the debris within It was so soft and malleable 
rhit one could hope it hid escaped d image Then I found 
two sliveis of glass embedded in it 1 h( gashes were not deep 
All I could do was trust that ihtv had nor iffected essential 
tissue 

I worked almost until dawn on the preparatorv stages, and 
then slept foi a few hours I was iw ikcned bv voices under 
mv window One of them was Hi/ibcth\ I could \isiiali/e 
her strolling as she usually did in the garden, breathing in the 
morning air and adding a new decorative beauty to the 
garden She had ambitieius plans for that garden Perhaps 
even now she was giving instructions foi a major reorganiza- 
tion here, a fresh splash of colour there 
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Then I identified the other voice. It belonged to Paul 
Krempe 

‘IVe come to appeal to vou to leave here ’ 

The insolence of the man - coming up here from the village 
to poison the mind of my betrothed* 1 got out of bed and 
stood by the window, debating whether to ring for a lackey to 
throw him off the land. 

‘Why should I leave here asked I li/abeth 
‘Now' - this \erv minute, before it’s too late ’ 

‘Paul,’ she said in a troubled tone, ‘we've been through this 
before ’ 

I was pleased bv the wa> she so firmly kept him in his 
place, but a little less pleased by a note of what 1 could onlv 
describe as intimacy in her voice, as though she were fond of 
the man and had tn]oyed many easy, pleasant hours m his 
company Perhaps 1 had neglected her I here had been too 
many opportunities in the past for them to be together 

‘Won’t you understand you’re in real danger the traitoi 
was urging her ‘What Victor is doing is dangerous to everyone 
in this house - perhaps to the whole neighbourhood ’ 

‘Then whv do you stay in this district^’ said bli/abcth 
‘You’re not helping him any longei 

‘1*11 tell vou why I stav here I can’t bear to think of you in 
this house with him, unprotteted When something goes 
wrong 

‘Paul, beUeve me, vou re wrong abiiui Victor ’ 

‘Am I he said bleakly 

‘You must be I know him st) well - 

‘What do you know about his work'' Hive vou evtr betn 
in his laboratory ^ No, vou can't possibly conceive the dreadful 
thing he’s proposing to do ’ 

What are you trying to sav to me she challenged him 
‘ I hat Victor is wicked insane 

1 looked down as they emerged from the shadow of tht 
house and stood on the lawn Ihc slanting sunlight struck 
flecks of gold from bli/aberh's hair She was standing very 
stiffly and proudly 

Paul said ‘He is just so dedicated to his work that he cAn’t 
see the terrible consequences that must result ’ He reached out 
and tried to touch her, but she drew heiself away ‘1 can't 
bear the thought of any harm coming to you I’d do anything 
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not to hurt you both - Victor means more to me than perhaps 
he understands - but he is so wrapped up in his experiments 
that-’ 

‘Stop It, Paul ’ There were tears in her voice ‘Please leave 
me I thiiiL I think it would be better for you nor to come 
here again ’ 

Paul, stricken, looked at her Prom where I stood I could 
not make out his expression, but I had few doubts about what 
It would show The presumptuous fool was in love with 
Hi/abeth His pett\ slurs on me were all designed to win her 
away from me He understood neither Pli/abcth nor myself 

f Ii7abeth stood quite still and w'arthed him as he walked 
towards the drive and on to the mam gates When he had 
disappeared, her shoulders sagged and theie was a dejeetion 
in her w'hole manner which made me uneasy She must not let 
herself led too rtad) a svmpaihs for the ibsurd min 

I atcr that morning she asked me in a roundabout wav 
whit stage my experiments had reached 1 could have been 
innoved, knowing what had proxoked this eiiriositv, but she 
spoke in such i wav tint there was nothing to whu h one 
could tike exception I assured her that all was going well and 
that 1 was neail> hnished At the end of the week perhaps she 
would be able to see what I had been doing I was, in tact, so 
exhilarate. d by the prospect of forthcoming success that m\ 
h ippine^ss infcctt d her, and she laughed wirheiut cjuite knowing 
whs she was laughing Ihe morning sunshine ind m\ obvious 
eheerfulnews banished the dark forebodings whieh Piui had so 
unserupulouslv rued to plant in her mind 


5 

In the afternoon the skies grew dirkcr Beyond the peaks 
there was a slow barrage of thunder The threat of ram was 
sufheient to keep \ Ii7abcth indoors She occupied herself with 
her embroidery while I, too, did i great deal of stitching 
though on somewhat different material 

I worked through most of that night and through the next 
day, when a sullen greyness lay on the mountains and the 
valley was sunk m gloom. I ightning flickered pale in the 
daylight, but took on a new harshness as night began to fall. 
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Elizabeth and I dined together by candlelight She was glad 
that I was in a gay mood really, it was touching that she 
should depend so much on my smiles and approval Her only 
disappointment came when I said that I proposed to do 
several hours* work in the laboratory after coffee 

I was tempted to invite her to accompany me She should 
have the privilege of watching the final stages Then I decided 
against it Without deferring to any of Paul Krempe’s mclodra 
mane accusations, I realized that an ordinary person might be 
shocked at first by the magnitude of what I was attempting 
Better to win the victory before boasting too loudly * 

There was a vast difference between those two faces - the 
gentle face of Elizabeth and the seamed, unrespimsivc face in 
the tank Indeed, the contrast between the rooms themselves 
was a striking one Downstairs was the graciousness of a long 
tradition, the panelled beauty of high craftsmanship from a 
bygone world , here in my laboratory was a tangle of appara 
tus under a sloping roof, an accumulation of litter, all the 
scientific brashness of the new world - but one in which 
craftsmanship must still count 

T here was a set of controls on the side of the tank itself, 
and a set which governed the magnetic impulses from a 
sparking wheel against the outer wall of the laboratory 
Originally the entire layout had been planned with a view to 
dual operation, but now that Paul was no longer playing \ 
part 1 would have to manage on my own Some of tht finer 
settings would be tricky However, I had enough confidence 
in m> own alertness to feel that 1 could cope 

The creature lay there, passive, waiting I he body was 
strong, the hands and feet admirable, the head splendid in 
spite of the still unhealed scars And in that head one of the 
greatest brains in Europe was about to function again 

I slowly switched on the feed pipes to the tank, and a gentle 
bubbling began 

There was a flash of lightning It made me start back, 
fearing for a moment that there was a fault in the apparatus 
A clap of thunder, so far from a^rming me, reassured me 1 
left the tank and set the generator wheel in motion so that the 
electro-chemical reaction could begin 

I seemed myself to be vibrant with electric forces Whatever 
new avenues arc opened up in the future, whatever progress is 
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made in the physical sciences, and whatever may come from 
work which I know is going on in England, for example, at 
this very moment, history must acclaim me as the true pioneer 
m the application of magneto-electricity Without Davy’s theo- 
ries and demonstrations of galvanism I admit I could not have 
got so far in such a short time, but without mv own discover 
les of the relationship between the life force and magnetic 
force, further developments would not be possible 

Now began the delicate business of balancing the various 
ad|ustments 1 darted to and fro between the tank and the 
controls of the sparking generator wheel It was infuriating A 
slight increase at one could mean the most minute alteration 
to the othc'r The dual contiols ought 10 hive been operated 
bv Paul and myself, snapping instructions to and fro Unless 1 
could maintain 1 perfect balance, the cYpenment would not 
succeed 

The chemical input was surging and bubbling remorselessly 
now There was no turning back At least two hours of 
mtcMisc concentration hv ahe id of me The power pulses had 
to be micctcd with unfaltering regularity 1 had to turn m>self 
into in lutomaton but in lutomaron capable of checking 
ind lechccking, thinking fist and acting without hesitation, 
going fiom oiu control to the othci, studying the body in the 
tank, pacing to and fro across the labor itorv 

1 he fluid m the tank grew viscous, and the features were 
blurred Slowly the body rolled over like 1 man la/ily, content 
ediv swimming 

But the rca<.tion w is not whit 11 ought to have been hioni 
our work on the dog I knew that at this stage there ought to 
he an appreciable convulsion there ought to he i sec]uencc of 
minor jolts, as the body was stimulated bv successive punches 
of power 

T lie timing was not e\ ict enough No, rh it is an unscientific 
way of expressing it There was no cjiiestion of being ‘exact 
enough’ It had to he t xai ( 

I made a swift, anguished calculation The process could 
not be reversed or stopped But given thirty minutes - forty 
minutes at the outside - I could cut off the pulses and keep 
the chemical reaction at its lowest while I went for help 
There was no other way I had to have another pair of hands 
here. Once more the idea of Elizabeth crossed my mind, this 
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time as an assistant But even after the preliminary explana- 
tions and reassurances, 1 would still have to teach her the 
innumerable details It would be too late. The only man who 
could tall into the routine with the skill of long practice was 
Paul Krempe He had to be persuaded Paced with a crisis of 
this kind, surely I could relv on his scientihc spirit ^ 

I cut down the input and slowed the wheel to a stop Then 
1 w'ent swiftly but silently downstairs and out into the night 
The storm was drawing closer lightning flickered along 
the mountain crags, its stabs of brightness as lagged as the 
peaks themselves I seized a cape and flung it over my shoul 
ders, then hurried down the footpath to the village 

I pounded on the door of Paul’s lodging with a force that 
should have wakened the dead I felt that I was hammering 
life into that creature of mine I wanted to pick it up and 
shake it, beat vitality into it 

Paul, swathed in a heavy dressing gown, opened the door 
and stared 

Before he could speak, 1 said ‘ You’ve got to help me ’ 

‘You must bo mad ’ 

‘The apparatus was constructed for dual operation \ou 
know that I thought I could work it myself, but 1 can’t ’ 

T’m delighted,’ said Paul A flash of brightness from behind 
me fell across his fact, etching stern lines into it ‘That means 
your experiment will not succeed ’ 

‘It’s got to succeed Paul, vou’re going to help me You 
must ’ 

He shook his head 

I kept my voice down although I wanted to shout to the 
heavens It was intolerable that my years of application should 
go to waste now because of the stubbornness of this one man 
‘With so much at stake 

He turned as though to go back into the house I was 
desperate I would have to make whatever terms I could with 
him 

‘Paul,’ I implored him, Tf you help me I promise that once 
I’ve proved my theories ITI dispose of this creature ’ 

He stopped ‘How long will that be 
‘A month or two at the outside.’ 

‘And have that thing alive up there all that timc^ No, 
Victor.’ 
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‘If you don’t help me’ - 1 could not suppress my fury, m 
spite of my need of him - ‘then 1 make no such promise 
Somehow I’ll manaj^e on my own. However difficult, I’ll do 

It.’ 

‘Very well,’ he taunted ‘Go hack and do it.’ 

And then it came to me It was my last chance I said ‘Or 
else ril tram Fli/abeth to help.' 

'You wouliln’t dare You wouldn’t be so 

‘I’ll introduce Mi/abcth to the world ol science,’ I said, ‘and 
see how she likes it ' 

If he could have killed me with a look ht would have done 
so ‘You wouldn’t be so wieked, Vutor 1 ven \ f.inatic like 
\ou . you eouldn’r ’ 

‘Jhere is nothing; do vou hear me, nothing - more 
important to me than the siuctss ot this experiment I’ll do 
anv thing to conclude it properl> It s what I’ve worked lor til 
m\ life ’ 

‘Vu\ well,’ he said bittcrlv ‘I'll help vou ' 

‘I knew I eould relv on vou ’ I siid 

He m ide in iiKoherent contemptuous sound I hen he 
Slid ‘I’ll get dressed Sou ge) on ahead ind set up the 
preliminaries I’ll l>c no mote than ten minutes behind vou ’ 

‘I ean trust vou to eonu ■"’ I saiil 

‘Yes, you e ui trust me to come ' 

Ihai was sutheienr tor me I w dkeei bnsklv back up the 
hillside h would have been eMsv to li;se erne’s footing the 
hrful lightning illummaied the path m bursts of glaring mten- 
sitv, tollovvexi bv a hlaekness more Sivgian thin that ot an 
ordinarv night But 1 knew everv ineh ot the wav I his was 
mv home, mv pre^perrv, the scene of mv childhood rovings 
and now to be the scene of mv mature triumphs 

The house was ibrnpflv a black silhouette against the sk>, 
and then was le>st igain, 

I quiekened mv pace, eagei to gel back to that magic room 
ar rhe top of the house 

Suddenl) there was a stib ot lightning so savage that I 
raisc'd my arm to cover my eves It was fe:)llowcd by a crack 
that was not the* crack ot thunder VC hen 1 dared to look, 1 
saw brightness like a malevolent will ot the-wisp running 
along the eaves of mv home. The window of the laboratorv, 
high up under the roof, st'cmed to be lit from inside. It must 
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have been an optical illusion, but it was terrifying in that split 
second of its occurrence* terrifying because of the uncanny 
blaze in that square, blank eye, and because of my fears for 
what lay inside An electrical disturbance of that magnitude 
could easily affect the delicate balance of my experiment 
I hurried into the house The whip-like crack of the lightning 
still stung my ears, but indoors there was tranquillity Nobody 
stirred t ither none of them had heard the sound or they were 
all cowering in their beds, praying 

hot once in my life 1 was trembling My knees felt unsteady 
1 went into the salon and took a bottle of brandy from the 
wine cupboard I poured myself a large drink and gulped it 
down with a haste which was unworthy of the brandy 
Then I went upstairs 

At the first landing I stopped There was no sound from the 
direction of Elizabeth's room I went on mv way 

As 1 approached the door of the laboratory I heard an 
impossible sound haintlv, through the heavy door, came the 
intermittent splutter of the wheel as it turned ind sparked 
Bur It had no business to be turning 1 hid switched it olf 
before leaving Nobody could have entered the hboritory in 
my absence 

Filled with foieboding, I thrust the kev into the lock If that 
lightning had somehow triggered off the process and it wis 
working agiin, the whole balance could hive been wrecked 
I flung open the door 

Standing erect in the middle of the room was my crcitim 
The bandages dripped with fluid Iht arms hung slaekb, but 
as I stood there, aghast, they tightened nui fought agiinst the 
bandiges There w is i tearing of cloth 1 he groping hands 
went up to the f ice 

In the flickering light cast by the madly rotating wheel, the 
creature bared its teeth in i snarl h was a wide, savagi 
grimace such as 1 had nevc*r seen or ever wished to see m my 
life It was utter bcstnlity unleashed 

I still had my hand on the door The sight had robbed me 
of all power to move I could neither go in nor retreat 

Suddenly the creature lurched tCiWards me Its legs were still 
impeded by the bandages, which made its shambling gait all 
the more horrible I turned to run and it was too late 

I he heavy arm, with torn bandage's drooping from ir. 
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curled round my neck. I was jerked back into the laboratory. 
The smell of the chemicals which impregnated the creature 
and Its swathing bit at the back of my throat and in my 
nostrils. I tried to cry out, but the pressure was tightening. I 
kicked vainly against the padded, well-protected figure. 

The lights in the room began an insane dance They bla/ed 
in and out of a kaleidoscope ot other lights, sparking not only 
before my eyes but somehow inside my head. A great hammer 
began ro pound from within my skull 

I twisted round, trying ro get a grip on the creature Its 
distorted face was a slavering nightmare, a few inches from 
my own I struck out, but the blow was feeble and useless. 

To have come so far, and now to be dcstioycd by what I 
had created to he killed bv a grotesc]ue mischance, a 
wa> ward jest of the elements 

Then suddenly I was falling sidcwMys The creature had 
relinquished its grip As 1 went down, I was dimly aware of 
Paul springing over me tnd lashing out again and again. I 
fried to push nn sell up, to come to his aid, hut the roaring in 
mv etrs and the pain that ran through me were too much. I 
saw the feet of the ert iturc trample towards me and then 
sriggtr away u a tangent Paul lifted one of the laboratory 
stools and heat the crcaluie hick into a corner 

As I finally got myself uj) to my knees, wnth the floor 
reeling beneath me Paul swung the stool against the creature’s 
head. It emitted 1 cioakmg, feral sound that rasped hideously 
through the loom, and then it collapsed into a stained, ragged 
heap 

Paul dropped the stool ami hurried to me He got his arm 
round mv shouldci and helped me to m\ feet 1 leaned against 
him for a full minute, gasping and vainly leiching 

And then, as the pain ebbed away, I was conscious of the 
most fantastic elation. It was as though, purged of inational 
fear, I could see things not just ts clearlv as before but with 
an added v ividnoss 

‘PiuP It hurt me to talk, but I was laughing the words out 
‘I did It* I did It . ’ 

‘Yes ’ He was not really listening He helped me to the only 
chair in the room there had ncvei been time for relaxation 
in this part of the house - and low^ercd me gently into it. 

1 put my head back. 1 had succeeded The glow of 
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accomplishment warmed me through, driving out the memory 
of those few terrifying minutes when things had gone wrong 
It was not my fault that they had gone wrong Paul himself 
was largely to blame Obviously there had been damage to the 
brain during that undignified scuffle in my family vault 1 hat 
could soon be rectified Also the process had been dangerous!) 
speeded up and my equipment had run wild after the lightning 
stroke Next time there would be no such mistakes Next time 
all my calculations would be strictly observed 
The important thing was that I had done it 
Paul was dragging the creature on to the bench and strap 
ping It securely down I neither helped him nor interfered It 
was undoubtedly a good thing that the creature should be 
restrained until I could get to work on it 

Paul drew the last strap tight and then turned back to me 
‘You must destroy it right away before it regains 
consciousness ’ 

I could hardly believe what I heard Alrcad) I was wonder 
ing which of the seams in the head to open m order to get n 
the brain without involving too much further damage to the 
features 

‘Did you hear, Victor Paul insisted 

‘What did vou say 

‘You must destroy this thing now ’ 

I was grateful for his intervention, but I was not going to be 
dictated to in this way I tried to make him set reason Don’t 
you realize, Paul - I’ve succeeded 

‘You nearly succeeded in getting yourself killed Another 
ten seconds and 

‘This IS my creation ’ 1 was still marvelling at it Of course I 
had known that all would come right, but it was still splendid 
to have it proved beyond all doubt 

‘Your creation,’ said Paul ‘a criminal lunatic It tried to 
kill you ’ 

‘That was due to the brain damage When you attacked 
me,’ I reminded him, ‘it was damaged That makes the resp<m 
sibility very largely yours, Paul It’s your fault that it ran wild 
Your fault that it’s not what I intended it to be I can repair 
the brain It’s what I’ve done that counts Fve* created a 
living, sentient being ’ 

‘You promised to destroy it, Victor ’ 
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‘Never.’ 

‘When you came to ask me for help,' he said, ‘you said that 
once you had proved your theories you would destroy it.’ 

But the fool could not see that I had many more things to 
prove, many more things to demonstrate. This was only the 
beginning. I said ‘When I’ve finished my research.’ 

‘Don’t you see -- you’ve created a monster.’ 

‘I shall operate on the brain tomorrow,’ I said. ‘It shouldn’t 
take too long ’ 

The basic principles were sound, brom now on the difficul- 
ties could only be minor ones 

Paul looked from me to the prone figure strapped to the 
table. He touched one of the straps n) make sure it was 
secure. Then he shook his head sadl> 

‘You won’t listen to me 

‘When we woiked together,’ I said, ‘I was glad to listen to 
vou You have contributed a greit deal to this distoverv, Paul. 
If > tin’ll continue with me 

‘No,’ he said, vou won’t listen And )()u’rc too powerful m 
this distrut for me to have am chance of opposing vou here ’ 

‘Opposing me 

‘bor )our own sake, Victor, and for the sike of mankind I 
think you should be stopped ’ He turned awav At the door he 
said ‘1 shall pack mv things and leave the village tomorrow 1 
can see there’s nothing 1 can do here ’ 

I was sorrv that wc had to part in tins wa>, but I could not 
let mv resolve be weakened There have a!wa>s been oppo- 
nents of new developments in all science and philosophv. 
f verv great advance has been made in the teeth ol ignorant 
oppeisiTion Fven the pie^iieers themselves, such as Paul might 
have been, often falter anei turn back 

For me there would he nt) faltenng 

It would be foolish to applv invself to the task in hand 
te>nighT, though bodv had taken a considerable battering 
and my fingers would lack the firmness and precision which 
were esseiuial for the brain examination 1 tested the straps 
holding the unconscious creatine to the bench, disconnected 
the apparatus so that there should be no further mishaps, and 
went down to bed. I had to he on my left side, as my right 
shoulder was heavily bruised, but I slept without difficulty. 

The morning was clear and the storm clouds had mewed 
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on I awoke refreshed, and breakfasted with Elizabeth A dull 
bruise along the line of my jaw attracted her attention, and I 
had to improvise some silly little story about walking into a 
door She did not know whether to laugh or to reprove me. 
Once again she referred with mild bur genuine disparagement 
to my cherished laboratoiy, and threatened to come up and 
inspect It ‘My rival,’ she called it I did not think that the 
sight of the creature with its torn bandages strapped to the 
bench would be the most edifying one to greet her 

As soon as possible I made my excuses and escaped to the 
top of the house At the end of the first landing I caught a 
glimpse of Justine staring at me curiously She made a move 
as though to intercept me - to ask me pertly, no doubt, what I 
was doing with my nights and why I had neglected her 
charms recently - but 1 wa\cd her off and hurrud up to the 
laboratory 

I hesitated briefly before opening the door My experience 
of the previous night was not one which I would wish 
repeated 

But It was absurd The creature could not have burst its 
bonds It could not be standing there w iitmg for me again, 
ready to strike 
I opened the door 

There was no creature confronting me 1 here was no 
creature in the laboratory at all Straps and bandages lay in a 
twisted pattern on the bench I he floor was sticky with fluid 
from a dozen shattered tubes and bottles, and thtic was 
broken glass everywhere I he window had been torn open, 
smashing two of the panes When I went incredulously to 
look out of It, 1 saw a couple more torn strips of bandage 
caught m the heavy guttering The way down to the ground 
was perilous, but the jutting masonry gave enough footliolds 
for anyone determined enough or mad enough - to choose 
such a route 

The creature had gone 
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‘He’s gone,’ 1 said ‘I’ve searched the house to make sure, and 
then gone all over the grounds. I leaven knows where he’s got to ’ 
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Once more I was standing at Paul’s door. There was a 
certain grim satisfaction in his manner* as though he saw all 
his predictions coming true, but at the same time he was truly 
alarmed 

‘We must call out the village - start a thorough search at 
once.’ 

‘You had better leave that to me*’ I said T have the 
authority here But I want the two of us to set out at once 
We know the creature we are dealing with better than the 
villagers do And we've got to pick up his trail before he goes 
too far If he gets deep into the woods we’ll never find him ’ 

Paul went indoors to make ready, while 1 walked away 
along the \illage street I nodded to some of my tenants, and 
exchanged civilities with tw'o Army officers Irom the garrison 
down the valley I did not, however, stir up any unsccmlv 
panic There was no reason w^hy the villagers should know 
too soon <ibout my experiments I didn't want their clumsy 
hands laid on my creation, tnd 1 didn’t want madlv inflated 
stones abc)ut it to go humming along the valley 

I went hack to Paul, and handed over to him one ol the two 
rifles I had brought fiom my small armoury It had been a 
long time since there had been any use tor them m this 
peaceful part of the world I hoped now that we would 
manage without having to fire them 

We set off into the woods 

In other circumstances it could have been a delightful 
morning Working as 1 did at night anci spending so many 
mornings asleep before resuming this work, I had not strolled 
through the woods and glades at this hour for some vears As 
a boy I had known every path through the trees and everv 
clearing Now it was all strange to me The fiesh moining air 
had the taste of a sparkling water, cool ind tangv from the 
stieam. 

When my experiments were concluded and had been ac 
ciainud by the world's leading scientists I would make a new 
hie lor Flizabeth and myself We would walk here i^ften 

Hut now there wms a giim duty ahead of us 1 wanted to 
find my creature before some stupid peasant stumbled across 
him He had to be recaptured and taken back to his birth- 
place. For that w^as what mv home was for him* his 
birthplace. 
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Once the operation had been tamed out on his brain, I was 
sure that I would find him a worthy intellectual companion 
He and I might go on to further discoveries, blazing a trail for 
lesser mortals to follow. 

Paul and 1 exchanged few remarks as we prowled through 
the trees A brisk nod was enough to indicate a new direction, 
one hand held up brought us to a halt when some rustle in the 
undergrowth or the creak of a branch seemed to indicate 
another presence 

At the end of half an hour 1 was growing apprehensive If 
we didn’t find him soon, others would find him He would 
stray into their farms or down hues which led to other 
villages 

Or he would lie low m the woods, hidden for as long as ht 
chose to lemain still, i constant menace ind peihaps past 
salvation bv the time 1 found him 

Then wt heard a voice It was some distance awa>, and 
came eerily through the trees like the muffled cry of an animal 
in a trap 

Paul glanced at me We swung off the path and tnmpled 
over leaves and snapping twigs without further concern foi 
the noise we were making Once igain there w \s a cry, 
causing us to veer slightiv to the left We broke out after 
scratching our faces on a thin but stinging barrier of trailing 
branches, into a clearing Thiough the trees on the far side 
was a faint glimmer of water and when we cimc to a stop wc 
could hear the gentle charter of a stream 

An old man la> beside a fallen tree trunk in the centre of 
the glade For a moment my bietth caught m iny throat 1 hen 
I saw that he was not dead Ht stirred and groaned, and 
reached out blindly with a gnarled hand He touched the 
trunk and groped over it His h ind fell back 

Paul hurried forward to help him up 

At the first touch of Paul’s hands, the old man Hinched and 
began to moan 

‘No who are you what are you 

Beside him lay two pieces of a stick as gnarled as himself 
C learly it had been his support, bur now it was snapped clean 
in two 

I advanced into the clearing and stood before him A man 
of his generation should recogni/e the Frankenstein face when 
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he saw it I had hoped to calm him, but he babbled on 
unintelligibly 

‘What is It what are you 

Then 1 understood his groping and the blindness of his 
movements He was indeed blind 

Paul said ‘It’s all right Have nt> fear We are friends What 
happened to you 

‘My grandson where is he 
I rembhng fingers clawed at Paul’s sleeve 
‘Your grandson •*’ Paul spoke as soothingly as possible, but 
he glanced at me urgently 

‘The stream he left me sitting here, in the sun so 
warm he went to the stream Has he wandered away ^ Or 
IS it after him, too 
‘Is what after him 

1 he stream mv grandson,’ the old man raved 
Paul got to his feet ‘Stay with him,' he ordered It was not 
his place to give orders, but before I could protest he had 
moved away and was hurrying tow irds the stream 

I wanted to follow, but the old man wavered on the tree 
trunk and once 1 had tried to hold him steady he gripped me 
and would not let go His story came out in hts and starts 
His grandson had brought him into the woods as he often did 
on sunny nuirmngs It wis good to sit here and reflect Ihe 
boy was a good bov, very patient with his old grandfather He 
would go off and pick mushrooms sometimes went farther 
away than he ought to, but he always came back 

Today the grandfather had thought he heard him coming 
back much more quickly than usual I heie had been footsteps 
slow footsteps - and then when he had spoken to the boy 
there had been no leply Only the footsteps And all at once 
he had known that this was not his grindson He could nor 
tell who It was, and it wasn’t right, it wasn't normal 

‘When you’re blind as I am, you get to know things - to 
sense things This thing, it it wasn’t rt%ht ' 

He had groped for his stick and then waved it He had 
struck something, and then his stick had been snatched from 
him and he had heard a crack In his blind gyrations he must 
have fallen over the tree trunk and gone down heavily 

‘And It went away I felt it going Something lost,’ he said 
hesitantly ‘A pathetic thing a lost soul * Then his puzzled 
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sympathy was swept away. ‘Where’s my grandson - my little 
boy 

The crack ol: Paul’s rifle resounded through the woods. The 
old man started against me I freed myself from that biting 
grip, and pulled his hands hrml> down to the tree trunk so 
that he would know where he w^as Then I raced into the 
woods m pursuit of Paul 

He had gone some distance along the stream 1 caught a 
flicker of movement between the trees, and charged straight 
through the undergrowth 

Paul was standing irresolutely with his rifle at the ready As 
I came up he said 

‘I saw him Making down that wav ’ 

‘Did you have to shoot 

‘Yes,’ ht snapped ‘I had to shoot I’m taking no chances ’ 

‘It wc can take him back without harming him -’ 

‘The villagers should be on their wiv by now, surely^’ ht 
said ‘Where did you tell them to niakt tor^' 

‘The south lake shore I said that it we converged on thu 
wc ought to he able to flush him out ’ 

Paul jerked his rifle towards a gap that hid been srn ishetl 
through some bushes ‘The trail ought to be casv enough to 
follow But where’s that bov the old man was talking 
about 

We went on I he creiture had tcrtainly made no attempt 
to hide Its tracks It seemed to possess no cunning, no intclli 
gence Or else it simply did not cate In either c isc it was 
tragic had Professor Bernstein’s sensitive brain been irrtpai i 
bly damaged ^ 

‘There’’ breithed Paul suddenly 

We stopped Through a gap m the* trees wc saw the stream 
curling round on itself before disappearing down i shallow 
slope V small boy bent over it, plucking at something on rl-u. 
bank. He earned a rough local basket and was hlliiig it with 
mushrooms 

A larger shape moved across our line of vision I he bov 
was obscured The creature, swaying slightly, began to ad 
vance through the trees 
Paul raised his rifle. 

‘No’’ I caught at his arm. He tried to shake me off 
Abruptly the boy scuttled away He had not even noticed 
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the creature plodding towards him. His basket was full and he 
was on his way back along the winding edge of the stream. 

‘Grandpa!’ There was a cracked note of fright in his voice, 
but It was not because of what he had seen . it was simply that 
he had wandered farther than he realised, and was now 
worried about getting back. He began to run. 'Grandpa . 

The creature stood still for an instant, then turned slowly 
as though to letrace its steps. It was facing us. A terrible 
rictus convulsed its mouth. The fingers flexed. 

I had let go of Paul Before 1 realized what he was doing, he 
brought the rifle up again and this time he hred 

1 he hands the sculptoTs magnihccnt hands - shot up to 
the face and clawed at it. The creature took a few helpless 
steps forward, as erratic as those of the blind man, and then 
It bent Its head piteou>ly back and forth and slowly, in an 
awful sagging surrender, rolled forward and fell to the 
giound. 

1 ran towards it 
‘Be careful, Vktor ’’ 

PiuPs warning was unnc\essarv He was a good shot Too 
good a shot Mv ert uion, niv painstaking handiwork, was 
dead once moie aftet having Ken so labonouslv brought to 
life 

Paul stood ovet me I ga/ed up at him accusingly 
He said T did what had to be done Wc’II burv him before 
the villagers arrive ’ 

‘ r here’s no hurry,’ 1 said ‘ I hev vvonT come ’ 

‘if vou told them to meet us 

T didn’t tell them I didn’t want them prving into m\ work 
and spreading uglv rumours Better for them nor to know 
‘\ou madman* You iiskcd gist two of us against this ^X’e 
might have been killed ’ 

'We might But we weren’t ' Did ir matter, nriw that he 
vv IS dead ^ In m> mind I was blurring the distinction be 
tween ‘he’ and Ti' I wondered what kind of a man he 
would have been Ti’s done,’ 1 said, ‘and I hope vou're 
satished ’ 

T’m satisfied we w'cre able to stop this monstrous act 
before it was too late,’ said Paul. 

I thought that 1 would never forgive him. Looking back, I 
associate all my troubles with Paul Kicnipe A loyal assistant 
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turned traitor is more dangerous and more destructive than 
an enemy whom you know from the start to be an enemy 
We buried the creature there in the peace of the woods 
Paul scattered leaves over the newly turned ground and we 
made our wav in silence back to the village We were dirty 
and sweating from the labour digging even a shallow grave is 
arduous work bven if we had had the breath to speak, I don’t 
think we would have had much to say to each other 

When wc paired I held our mv hand He was reluetant to 
take It, but hnallv we shook hands 

He said ‘1 shall leave now You won't see me again ' 

‘As you wish If you think 1 owe you anything in the wa> of 
fees for vour services over the years 

1 let the remark trill iwav He flushed 1 could see that tht 
reminder of our relative stitus hurt him He rt plied stiffh ‘I 
think all the debts have been pud 

‘Where will vou go what are vou intending to do^’ 

‘1 have no idea But it’s no longer necissirv for me to sttv 
here ’ 

It wis on the up of mv tongue to siv that his presence hid 
not been neeessarv for c]uitc some rime now 1 lien I realized 
what he meant 

‘Ah,’ I said ‘Of course f h/aheth vou stivcd to protect 
her Well veni’ve done* whu >e>u set out to elo 'Vou e in It ive 
with a clear conscience ’ 

He gave one longing glance cowirds the pith which led 
avvav fiom the village, up to the house 1 left him there He 
could take his hli let him look 1 he house and its contents 
were mine, and f lizabenh was mine 

When I reaehed the enrrincc hall F h/aberh w is w iiting foi 
me She had been troubled b> m> tbscnce ] he sight of the 
rifles ilarmed her I siid that I hid been through the woods 
and had thought of doing some shooting the second gun 
was one which I h id lent to (jnc of my keepers 

‘I like to think of you in the open air,’ she said You spend 
so much rune lf)ektd aw ly I would like to walk with \ou in 
the woods sometime, if I rniv ’ 

I was able to tell her e]Uitc honestly tint I had been thinking 
of just this while I w. s out 

My life could at this stage, I suppose, have taken a different 
turn Many a man would have abandoned his researches or at 
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least sought new channels It was time to make plans for our 
wedding hverything else could have been postponed until 
after the ceremony To forget the disappointments and frustra- 
tions which had ended in tragedy, I could have devoted myself 
to Fli/abeth and shaped a new existence, not just for myself 
but for the two of us 

It was not to be I was not a man who could forget 1 was 
not prepared to abandon all that had so far been achieved 
Those years could not be discarded it could not all be 
illowed to go to waste 

To 1 li/abeth\ delight I spent m> next two evenings with 
her We made plans for our future I promised that we would 
travel and that 1 would restrict in> working hours to reason- 
able limits This was a sincere promise I was convinced that, 
in spite of all that had happened, there remained very little to 
do Soon I would be ibk to rest on mv liurels 

(^n a night when there was no moon I took a horse through 
the woods to the place where we hid buried m> creature In 
the gloom the grivt wms hard ro hml but 1 did not dare to 
risk going our on too bright a night At last 1 found the spot, 
ind took the ereatute from the earth I carried him home 
aeioss the erupper, and over m> shoulder up the sturs 

Paul’s shot had drilled a hole between the eves 1 foresaw 
further work on the brain, but thu would have been essential 
in any case 

*ril give >ou life again ’ I vowed 


Wt made no grand proclamations reganhng our forthcoming 
maniage I wrote to the few iilatises we had, md was 
relieved when two of them said rhar diu to illness in the 
funily they would lx unable to attend the eeiemom The 
quiet, frugal life which Aunt Sophie had imposed on her 
daughter meant that I li/abeth had no close friends of her 
own, and there was a similar lack in m> life due to the fact 
that I had shut myself away with my experiments for so long 
We decided upon a simple reception after the wedding, to 
which we would invite those local dignitaries who would 
expect It. I called upon the burgomaster, whe^ was over- 
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whelmed to see me: my father had contributed greatly to the 
social life of the district, and my own seclusion had given rise 
to a great deal of adverse criticism. The poor man was so 
transparent: he was sure that my marriage to my charming 
young cousin would bring me out more into the world ami 
that there would be parties up at ihe great house, money 
flowing into the village, and heaven knew what else besides. I 
did not disillusion him. My wife should be entertained and 
should build up a circle of friends if she wished, but it would 
not be to these parochial boors that we would turn. 

One evening, two weeks before the date of the wedding, 1 
had been working m my laboratory. The need for absolute 
precision in the repairs to the brain meant that for practical as 
well as emotional reasons I w'as keeping my pledge to Hiza 
beth. I spent less time in the laboratorv because it was 
possible to maintain such concentration and steadiness ot 
hand for only limited periods I set myself a target each day, 
but if I found my vision grow'ing blurred or my hands waver 
ing, 1 stopped at once This esening I had decided to hnish 
shortly before dinner. In fact, I made better progress than 1 
had expected, and u was with a renewal of my earlier sense of 
triumph that I realized the work was complete I closed up the 
head. The stitches could be taken our later I was impatient xo 
see life pulsing through the creature again to talk to him 
and explain what had happened, to test the re created faculties 
under strict test conditions. 

It was with a sense of impending fulfilment that 1 closed the 
door of the laboratory behind me and began to dcsceml the 
stairs 

On the next landing Justine was waiting toi me. 

‘What are you doing here^' I demanded 'We shall want 
dinner served in a few minutes* time.* 

I made to pass her, but she blocked my way 

She said ‘Is it true ^* 

‘Is what true 

‘About you marrying that . . that woman * 

I would not tolerate insolence of this kind. ‘You*re forget 
ting yourself.’ 

‘Fm not forgetting that you pronnsed to marry me,* she 
said. 

I looked round. Fortunately Elizabeth was already down 
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stairs. I said ‘That’s absurd It would never have entered my 
head to make such a promise * 

‘The things you said to me . 

I laughed ‘Justine, my dear, we’ve discussed all this before 
I thought you had understood the position ’ 

‘Don’t laugh at me’* she bla/ed ‘Stop it, or I’ll I’ll 
‘What will you do 
‘I’ll kill you ’ 

I ^sas really in no mood to deal with a serving wench’s 
hysteria She needed the sharp slap of reality to bring her to 
her senses 1 said 

‘You stupid little fool Did you imagine for one second that 
a man of my standing would contemplate marrying you 

She raised her arm as though to strike me 1 gripped it 
tbove the elbow and forced her back along the landing, away 
from the staircase 

‘You’re hurting,’ she whimpered She could change her tune 
very quickly little Justine 

‘Get back to your work,’ I said 

‘You’ve got to marry me \ou’vt got to ’ As I released her 
she fell back agiinst the wall, panting ‘I’m going to have a 
child ’ 

I refused to believe it It was like a glancing blow - a 
sudden sting that one instinctively dodges and that ceases to 
hurt immediately 

‘Since when would this be "* I asked 
It doesn’t m Uier It’s true ’ 

‘Why choose me as the father^ I said sceptic ^llv Pick any 
man in the village There’s a reasonable chance you may 
selecr the right one ’ 

Hatred burned in eyes which I had seen lit with a very 
different fire tven when her violence and lack of breeding 
repelled me as they did now, 1 could nor help but observe 
what a splendid specimen of womanhood she was But 1 was 
not going to he cajoled or intimidated, whatever vaitations 
she might play on her banal theme 

*She won’t think much of your story about a village man,’ 
hissed Justine ‘Not when I tell her what we’ve been to each 
other. And I’ll tell her a lot more besides I’ll tell her about 
what you’re doing in that laboratory of yours And then I’ll 
go to the authorities and tell them, too ’ 
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Her threats might be idle, but I ftlt a chill of foreboding 
She was so silent, Justine, so accustomed to slipping sound- 
lessly along the corridors, entering my room, and leaving it 
she could have seen more than she was ever meant to 

‘Tell them what^’ I snd with ill the contempt I could 
muster 

‘Oh, I know 1 lot If I care to till ’ 

‘What do vou know 

‘You wouldn’t like that, would you ^ Well, if you don’t 
mirrv me I’ll tell ’ 

‘ Fell wh It I persisted 

‘You know what I’m talking about 

‘No,’ I said ‘1 don’t know And if you intend to make any 
accusations against me, you will nted proof Proof, my dear 
that’s all the luthoritics would be interested in 

1 turned ind left her there Protricting this conversation 
could only result in further petty ittacks on my self respect 
She cried liter me ‘I’ll get proof Oh you’ll see there s 
plenty of proof 

*I want vou out of this house I said ‘tomorrow moining 
After dinner I told Elizabeth tint I hid dismissed Justint 
boriunattly she was relieved Justine’s nnnner to her hid 
always bordered on the imperiincnt ind although Elizabeth 
had tried to run the household smoothly she had betn dis 
Curbed by this hostility We would both be happier without 
the girl 

‘Do you think I should hive a word with her before she 
leaves ^ she isked anxiously 

‘No I im discharging her because of her slovenliness and 
insolence, and if vou were to spe ik to her u all I hive no 
doubt that she would take the opportunity to vent her spleen 
1 have said all ihit needs to be said 

Again Elizabeth showed that she was happy about this She 
was glad that she h id not had to take action and that I h id 
settled the matter of my own accord 

Next morning 1 resumed work in the laboratory fhe 
routine was a familiar one by now I had altered the controls 
so that I could operate them single handed, and hid practised 
the sequence several times in order to win complete conhdeiKc 
in It This time I intended that the creature should come 
gradually to life instead of being rudely |olted into it 1 also 
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intended that, whatever happened, it should not have the 
opportunity of running loose again until I had talked to it, 
reasoned with it, and, if necessary, trained it 

It or him . . in a way I was leaving the decision to the 
creature. Let him show himself a man. and we would talk as 
equals, let it be subhuman, and I would train it in whatever 
way was required 

1 adjusted the process so that it spread over the entire day. 
There were no sudden shocks and no breaks in the procedure. 

I was confident enough to leave the equipment operating 
while 1 went down to have lunch with Hi/abeth The confi- 
dence was justified when I leturncd to the laboratory, the 
creature was moving ver> gently and languidly in the tank 
I vervthing was going according to plan The head turned, the 
fingers moved slightly, and the eyes closed against the fluid 
When I lifted the creatine from the tank it was like helping 
a man near to drowning He appeared to be on the verge of 
collapse, but in point of tact the opposite was the case he 
w IS on the verge of resuscitation 

I helped him to the one ehiir and settled him in ir Then, as 
a precaution, I strapped his arms behind him md put a heavy 
stick with a solid silver knob against the bench where 1 could 
sei/c It should I need it 

It was now late afternoon 1 speni the next hour talking 
quietly to the ercaturc 1 wanted him to feel safe 1 wanted 
him to speak fitelv lor the two of us to establish a rapport. 

At the end of an hour he made a sound His eves had been 
blanklv open all this time, hut now I seemed to detect a gleam 
of undcrsrantlmg, and I saw the lips open and he'gm to work 
I hev twisted, tried to foim svllahlcs, and then produced a 
long, meaningless groan 

I said Tt you understand what ITn saving, nod ’ 

Slowly the head nodde'd, but slackK, like that of a baby 
who has not vet learned to control it 
"You know where you are^’ 

1 here was a pause, then mother top-hcavv nod 
"Are you comtoi table 

He shook his head this time and made a jerking motion 
with his shoulders which clearly signified that the straps w'ere 
hurting I studied that unresponsive face There were no signs 
of incipient viciousness there. 1 thought I could risk giving 
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him a bit more freedom. Cautiously, with the stick always in 
reach, I loosened his bonds. He raised his arms in a parody of 
a stretch, and then pushed himself to his feet. It was a painful 
process. I stood well back. It seemed a sensible thing to do, 
but in fact I would have done better to stay close to him He 
took one step forward and then lost control of his legs He 
floundered about the laboratory, knocking glasses over and 
crashing against the benches I had to leap forward in order to 
steer him away from a delicate mass of equipment, and his 
weight almost earned me oft mv feet 

^X'hcn 1 had steadied him he leaned against the wall, panting 
He tried once more to speak, but produced only a sickening, 
gobbling noise 

Of course it would t ikc tune I would have to be patient 
The assembly of different limbs, of a new head and a new 
brain, would take time to settle down as an individual entity 
The normal motor skills would have to he lelearned, and 
allowances made in the brain lor diffciences in physical sensa 
tion and leaction 

If the brain, that is, had not been so deeply damaged thit it 
would never be able to assume full control 

‘Slowly,’ I commanded, as the creature made an attempt to 
move away from the wall Tome to me hut slowly 

I held out niv hand He edged towards me, and the sculp 
tor’s hand took mine At first it was as limp as a shv child’s 
Then the grip tightened His hand w is like iron I tried to pull 
away, and at once he clamped down, in a savage automatic 
reaction to the sudden niovtmenl 

As gently but hrmly as possible I said ‘1 ct go ’ 
hor an instant he was quite still Then his hand relaxed 
I stood hack. He swayed, and once more tottered, blunder 
mg against the chair ancl bringing his arm round in i wide 
drunken sweep that could have cleared the bench of beakers 
and test tubes if he had been a few inches closer 

It was nor safe to allow such an unco ordinated creature to 
roam freely about the laboratory I (iitl not want to restiict 
him too much, but obviously he must be kept on a leash until 
he was able to manage himself in a mdre civili/cd fashion 
On a leash, I thought. Yes, that wa$ it There was, m fact, a 
length of chain in the store cupboard at the end of the 
laboratory It had been used at one stage for hanging dogs in 
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various stages of dismemberment from the rafters, and had 
been tossed on to a shelf when we advanced beyond those 
preliminary experiments Now I took it out 

rhtre was no point in alarming the creature He looked 
uncomprehendingly at the chain as I walked casually towards 
him 1 attached one end to a hook in the wall, and hammered 
the hook closely over the link He watched, swaying giddily. 
Then, gauging the distance and the necessary speed, 1 whipped 
the chain suddenly round his waist and secured the links 
behind him He began to struggle and to beat the air, but as 
ht turned and reached for mt 1 said 
‘Down Keep your arms down ' 

Slowly they fell to his side 

With such obcdiciic " it would not t^ke long to trim him 
But to what lengths could 1 go Where would I reach a full 
stop This was not how I had visuali/ed m\ creation not as a 
missive intant incapable of coherent sptcch The thought that 
th( magnifucnr brain had bten damaged hc>ond redemption 
lUggcd at me igiin uid sickened me 

1 he time hid slippid b\ f li/abcth would be expecting to 
see me downstaiis I cleared i space round the creature so 
that he eoulcl roam m comparative freedom without damaging 
in\ thing, and then went tei the door fie watched me like a 
dog begging to be tiken lor a w ilk 

I Slid ‘Til come b ick is soon is I can VC c 11 st)on have vou 
fit to show \ ourself to the world ' As I was ibout to open the 
door, it Occurred to me to idd You will do is 1 sav \s / sjy 
ind nobody else Is that understewd 
He nodded 

‘Nobody else will come here, 1 slid ‘Nobody else is 
illowcd m here And you will do mithing until I come back ’ 

I went out ind locked the door A cloud of depression 
watlccl on me as I w ilkcd dong the crcikmg boards of the 
ninow passigt I had \ premonition tint things were not 
going to work out as migiiihccntlv as I had planned Anel 
theic was something else that micle me uncasv - something I 
coulcliri define 

It was the slightest of movements thu put me on the alert 
A wooden beam th it tosc up the entire siurwcll made an 
alcove, always sunk m shadow, partly obscured at the top bv 
the eccentric slant of the roof Dust and cobwebs accumulated 
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there, for I allowed nobody up to this floor to clean or to pry 
As I passed it on my way to the stairs, my attention was 
caught by a broken, drifting cobweb. And I realized that the 
darkness was more substantial than usual Somebody was 
hiding behind the beam 

I did not falter 1 went straight on, and down a few steps 
Then I paused, flattening myself against the wall, and peered 
up through the banisters 

Justine emerged from the shadows and scurried along the 
passage. I went back up the steps, keeping low, until I could 
sec her at the door ot the laboratory brom her apron she 
produced a key She tried it a few times in the lock, rattling it 
faintlv, and then turned it 

1 don’t know how she came by such a key Perhaps theie 
had been a duplicate kev in the servants’ quarters of which I 
had never known Perhaps she had stolen my only kc> for an 
hour or so after we had been together and had persuaded one 
of her yemng village men to make a copy - though I could nor 
recall ever having missed it or having given her such an 
opportunity, and I could not bcluvc thit she would be so 
foolish as to put It even for a short tune into the hands of 
some valley vokcl 

Wherever the kev came from, it worked The door opened 
and she tiptoed in 

1 returned to the landing and made niv way along to the 
open doorway, treading wariK so that the squeak of the 
boards should not give rnc awav 

Justmc was silhouetted against the attic window, through 
which the twilight cast a faint glow She bumped against 
something, and stopped I saw her grope for the edge of tht 
bench, and then she lit the lantern which stood to one side 
the lantern which had accompanied me on most of my more 
important nocturnal trips 

In the mellow light she looked round the laboratory 1 
waited for her gaze to reach the creature, but she was dis 
tracted by a cage of mice at the end of the room She went to 
them and peered down 

T he shadow of a hand fell across her back 

I started forward, then restrained ntyself She had chosen to 
go in there. Perhaps this was the answ'cr to many things She 
had no business in my house after my clear dismissal, and 
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certainly no business in the laboratory She intended to be a 
nuisance to me. Let her pay the price of her threats and this 
trespass. 

There was a heavy thud which I identified as the sound of 
the creature blundering into some obstruction 
Justine spun round 

In the uncertain light I saw the shadows on her face form a 
pattern ot terror She rammed a fist into her mouth as though 
to stifle a scream “ very considerate of her, I thought 
ironically 

Ihc dark bulk of the creatine loomed over her The chain 
rattled Justine whimpered and turned to run for the door 
I reached it before her I pulled it shut and turned the key 
which she had used and which she had htd no right to use 
Now she screamed Now there w is no hand m her mouth 
she was shrieking like a soul demented 

She must indeed have been mad A sane person would have 
realized that the creature, on his chiin, could not operate in 
more than a restricted area Ml the stupid girl had to do was 
stay our ot range But she must hive begun to run to and tro 
like the mice in the cage Suddenl> there was a gisp. cutting 
off one of her screams fkr feet beat 1 tattoo on the floor 
And there was a dull muttering, and a crunching sound which 
I did not wish to identd> and then silence 


<S 

The wedding invitations. Few as thc> were, had been sent out 
and the replies were coming in At breakfast a few days 
belore the ceremoin. Hizabeth looked ir iiu with the first 
sign of awkwardness I had detected in her 

Fimidlv she said ‘Victor I’ve invited Paul to the 
wedding ’ 

It was alien to her natuie to have anv secrets, and I was 
surprised that she should have kept this one, surprised, too, 
that she should have acted thus without consulting me and 
that she should in an\ case have known Paul’s new address. 

But of course he would have sent word to her somehow. ! 
could im<igine the florid missive. It would have been evasive 
but manly, in Paul’s best treacherous stvle, telling her that if 
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ever she needed help he would be at her service, that he 
wished us both well but that if she had any doubts she must 
be sure to consult him and lean on him 

When I said nothing, Elizibcth went on *Hc was a very 
good friend of yours ’ 

The past tense was all too appropriate In recent times he 
had been anything but a friend 

‘Fm sorry if Fve done wrong/ she said, her head bowed 
‘He hasn’t accepted yet, so perhaps he won’t come ’ 

The poor girl was so dejected that I had to reassure her 
Although 1 had no great wish to see the man himself, there 
was something I wanted to show him He should set what 1 
had accomplished, and would know what more I could have 
done if It had not been for his interference 

I said ‘I hope he docs come, my dear 1 hope he accepts ’ 
This put her mind at rest She was able to devote all her 
energies to the wedding preparations 

On her insistence I invited the burgomaster and his wife to 
dinner one evening, together with some other local worthies 
who would be present on the day She was right, of course it 
was better that she should meet these folk now rather than 
make her first acquaintance with them at the ceremony itself 
I had neglected some of my duties as her betrothed 1 tried to 
make up for this in a few sociable hours Certainly the local 
dignitaries, becoming rathei less dignified and more bucolic as 
the evening were on, had no complaints about their treatment 
A large meal and a plentiful supply of wine speedily washed 
awav any lingering resentment they might have harboured 
from the years of indifference which the present Baron hrank 
enstein had displayed towards them 

Nevertheless, I was glad to be rid of them I was gracious 
to their plump wives and took their heavy jocularity in good 
part, but beneath this surface amiability 1 was deeply, miser 
ably bored When at last they had all gone I poured myself a 
glass of the brandy which had been too good to offer them, 
and smiled over the glass at Elizabeths 

She said ‘Gracious, how quiet it ts>** She patted the couch 
beside her ‘Come and sit with me a moment, Victor ’ 

She was demure yet alluring - a gracious hostess yet also, 1 
saw, a woman with a latent fire of her own who would be an 
entrancing wife I would allocate a reasonable amount of my 
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precious time to her. I would be well repaid. It was good to 
know that the tattered remains of Justine were safely buried 
in the woods and that there would never be any fear of her 
malicious tongue speaking evil of me to Elizabeth 

But I must not allow her to assume that 1 was going to 
change into a sentimental courtier and abandon all my more 
serious occupations 

I said ‘1 think I must tidy up some loose ends in the 
laboratory ' 

She came as near to pouting as f had ever seen her On 
other women it would have been irritating, on her it was 
rather charming 

‘Victor, I thought that for just one evening 
‘1 have to eoncliidc one 01 two processes before the wed- 
ding,' I said ‘I must leave everything tidy - and safe ’ 

She acknowledged this with a resigned sigh Then she 
asked ‘May I some and watch you at work 

‘Not vet, my dear One day ver\ soon, I promise ' 

‘You've promised that before I thought you were going to 
show me whit y^ou had done a few we^eks ago ' 

‘1 nn into some difhcuhies When they are resolved, you 
shill see ’ I hmshed niv biandv and set the glass down ‘A pity 
we haveiri heud from Paul ' 

I li/abeth smiled vvrvtv ‘If Paul were here, vou’d show 
him ' 

‘Bee uisc he understands the technical background He was 
with me during the eirlier stages, remember ’ 

‘And why didn't he want to go on^' 

This was raking a tiun I had no wish to follow I said 
‘Soon you'll sec what it has all been about Soon ' 

I wMs halfway up the stairs when there was 1 knock al the 
main door I puised on the landing Hi/abcth's new maid, a 
respectable little girl without pretensions and without undue 
curiositv, crossed the hall 

Puil Kreinpc stood in the doorway 
‘Are the Baron and Miss bli/abeth at home 
Elizabeth recognized his voice and came running out with 
an eagerness which 1 found unbecoming in a young woman of 
her station 

‘Paul, how^ wonderful to see you. We w^ere afraid vou had 
forgotten us.’ 
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‘You are looking more radiant than ever,’ he said 
I thought It was time for me to intervene I went back down 
the stairs, saving 

‘It IS good of you to tome, Paul ’ 

He reluctantly looked away from I li/abcth and up at me 
‘How are you, Victor 
1 reached his level and we shook hands 

‘Victor has been saying,’ Lli/abeth chattered gaily, ‘how 
much he wanted to sec you He says he’s got something he 
wants you to see - haven’t you, Victor 

Paul looked earnestly, piercingly into my eyes 
‘Have you 

‘Yes ’ I took his coat from him and waved towards the 
stairs ‘Would you like to go up and see 

‘Victor’’ Eh/abeth protested ‘I he very moment Paul 
arrives 

‘We shall not be long,’ I said, moving up behind Paul so 
that he should not be tempted to turn back 

We went up to the laboratory Once Paul glanced back 
inquiringly as though asking for some indication of whit he 
might expect But 1 intended that he should see foi himself, 
without preamble 

At the door 1 took out mv key 

‘Still keeping the place locked^’ siid Paul ‘Is thit 
necessary 

‘You can judge for yourself ’ 

I opened the door and stood back as he entered 
The creature was crouched in a corner, staring at the floor 
When It became aware of us it turned its face to the will 
Paul stared mutely 
‘Nothing to sav ^ I challenged him 
‘So It wasn’t killed,’ he said softly 

‘It was At least, life had passed from its body But I was 
the one who put it there in the first place, and it was 1 who 
restored it ’ 

Paul turned away I Ic headed for the door 

‘No, wait,’ I said ‘I want to show you something else 

‘I’ve seen enough ’ 

‘Wait’’ 

Grudgingly he stayed where he was He seemed to have 
difficulty in facing the hunched, huddled body of the creature 
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in the corner. In his face there was no scientific curiosity, no 
spark of reawakened interest; only loathing. 

I stood over the creature. ‘Get up.’ It shivered slightly and 
tried to compress itself into an even tighter ball ‘(]omc on,’ I 
ordered , ‘get up.’ 

Slowly it clambered to its feet. It glanced at Paul and then 
quickly away at me, waiting for the next command 
1 said ‘Now come here ’ 

It came towards me and stood a few inches away 
‘Sit down,’ I said 

The creature pondered this, then with in ungainly lurch it 
lowered itself to the floor with its knees under its chin. 

‘Is this your creature of superior intellect'^’ said Paul. ‘Your 
perfect phvsaai being this animal''’ He drew' his hand 

across his brow, and his e\es narrowed in pain ‘Ask it a 
question m advained physics It’s got a bum with a lifetime 
of knowledge behind it I hat was the theoiv, wasn’t ir^ Cio 
on, ask It should find it simple ’ 

1 his sneer was the most monstrous thing of all 1 felt anger 
like a burning poison m m\ throat 

‘Do v(Hi know whv it looks like that - behaves like that ^ 
Iheie >ou see the result of your handiwork, P ml Yours as 
well as mine 1 gave it life I put \ brain in its head but I 
chose a good brain a bnihint one ’ I took a deep, 
shuddcTing breath ‘It was vou who damaged it, \ou who put 
i bulht m It I his is \oui fault do you imdeisnnd^ \oui 
fault ’ 

‘Yes, said Paul sombrelv, ‘I understaiul ’ 

‘But >ou won’t stop me, Paul \oii won’t loue me to stop 
to despair I’m going to carry on I’ll try further brain surgery 
If that fails then I sliall seek another brain 

‘No, Victor ’ Abruptly he was shouting. ‘No, vou will not ’ 
‘Anti another if necessary,’ I said, ‘and another and another, 
until ’ 

‘No’’ 

He turned and tried to lush through the doorway I was so 
accustomed now to anticipating the creatine's tiiatic move- 
ments that I acted mstmctivelv Before Paul could escape I had 
grasped his shoulder and twisted him back towards me. 

‘What are you going to do 

He pushed at me with all his might I held firm, and wc 
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Staggered back into the centre of the room. He stopped and I 
could tell that he was trying to keep his voice steady. 

‘For your sake and to protect Flizabeth Tve kept silent so 
far,* he said ‘But now I’m going to the authorities That 
creature must be destroyed and you must pay for your 
atrocities ' 

1 could have laughed if it had not been for the deadly 
seriousness of it Absurdity and tragedy go so often together 
Paul flung me away with a sudden lunge, and my hip jarred 
nauseatmgly against the bench Before I could get my breath, 
he was out of the door and running along the passage 

I stumbled after him As he raced down the stairs, fclizabeth 
came out into the hall 
‘Paul, where are >ou 

Her question died on her lips is she saw me in hot pursuit 
I followed Paul out into the open, and our feet scuffed up dust 
from the drive His pace was slowing In spite of the pain in 
my side 1 forced myself to keep going, and overtook him as he 
reached the path to the village 
‘Paul, wait a minute ’ 

He swung towards me on the defensive, ready to strike if I 
tried to grab him 

‘Paul,’ I pleaded, ‘what do vou hope to gain bv ihis^ \ ou’re 
as much a part of it as I am ’ 

T’ve had nothing to do with it for months 
‘You can’t shed all responsibility for the etilier stiges And 
if you think that bv betraying me you’ll h ive I li/abetli foi 
vourself, I can assure you vou’re mistaken 

In the evening light it was difhcult to make out his Icaturts 
But he drew himself up stiff!) and said T want nothing more 
than to protect I iizabeth But I have never tried to win hci 
away from you If you think that 

‘If vou want to protect her,’ I broke in, ‘>()u are going the 
wrong wav about it How will it help her to learn that the 
man she is tboui to mairy is in danger from meddling 
officials^ How will It help her to know that his old friend and 
colleague is a traitor who himself worked on the preliminaiy 
stages ^ If we both suffer at the hands of the authorities - and 
don’t imagine, Paul, that I shall accept all blame myself 
what will she do ^ She can’t live here alone, the butt of all the 
malicious tongues in the country She has nowhere else to go 
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It IS nearly her wedding eve - and you propose to shatter her 
whole future 

‘YouVe falsifying it, Victor * 

‘falsifying it^’ I said ‘Think of her in that house while the 
authorities and their booted minions stamp through, examin- 
ing everything, pulling the place apart, wrecking my 
laboratoiy 

The same thought occurred to us both at the same instant 
‘I he laboratory,* said Paul ‘When we came out the 
door’s still open * 

‘She w()iildn*t 
‘Wouldn't she^' 

tli/abcth had not followed us out 1 he mam door wis still 
open, shedding light on the steps She could, of course, have 
gone back into the salon Or she could, wondering about our 
wild chase, have taken the opportunit\ of going upstairs And 
I had undoubtedly left the door wide open 
We stared at the house 
‘V'lctor*’ Paul clutched m> irm 

High up on the roof 1 light showed, and there wis a flicker 
of movement It was impossible to distinguish the outlines of 
the moving shape u hist, but in the stillness of the night we 
heard the elink nid lattle of a chain 

The creature had pulled its chain twav from the wall The 
light came from the open skylight which led out on to the 
roof As we got used to the distance and the darkness, we saw 
the w ivering he^d and the groping arms unmistakablv 

The creatine eime to the edge of the paripet and looked 
di)wn 

‘We must get up there,' I said 

‘Not rhi‘« time,’ said Paul ‘I'm going to the \ illage foi help ' 

I seemed to have lost the will to lestrain him bver> thing 
was going wiong As he went awa) down the path to round 
up helpers and ruin nn schemes once and tor all, 1 lelurned to 
the house I did not even bother to huirv 1 was in the grip of 
a bleak fatalism 

But once I was indoors m> steps t]uiekcned There was no 
sign of th/abeth She must indeed have gone upstairs 

I went up the first Hight two at a time and called her name 
along the landing. 1 here was no reply 1 pounded on mv way 
up to the laboratory 1 he door was open, and the lights were 
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burning just as we had left them. But the skylight, which 
came right down to floor level, was pushed open A faint 
breeze stirred the sheets of notes which had accumulated on 
my desk. 

A lantern stood on the parapet just outside the skylight It 
must be one which Elizabeth had carried to light her way up 
the stairs, since I had certainly not put it there And it meant 
that Elizabeth had followed the creature out on to the roof 
There was only a low balustrade to save them from the 
drop to the terrace below 

1 opened the desk drawer and took out my pistol Then I 
stepped through the open skylight on to the parapet 

Faintly touched with light, almost at the end of the roof, 
Elizabeth stood looking away trom me, looking at something 
round the corner of the ridge 

‘Flizabeth’ - I spoke softly, not wanting to alarm her in 
that precarious position - ‘come back ’ 

She turned and stared at me It was hardly the face of 
Elizabeth anv longer Horror was written across it an 
incredulous, unconquerable horror that included me as well 
as the other thing she must have seen 1 his was not how I had 
meant her to sec the creature for the hrst time 1 he shock 
must have da/ed her C oming into the laboratory just as the 
creature wrenched its chain free from the wall staple, she 
must have been hypnotically drawn to follow it, to prove to 
herself that it was real 
‘Elizabeth 

She shook her head as though to deny that 1 existed 1 took 
a step out on to the parapet and she waved me back She 
might have been trying to ward me off - concerned with 
keeping me rather than the creature at bay 

And behind her the creature appeared, clawing and rocking 
Its way back from the edge of the roof 

I lifted my pistol Elizabeth screamed The creature reached 
out as though to embrace her, and I hred 

It was a bad, impossible target Elizabeth jerked as though 
she had been struck, and even in this light I could see a dark 
stain begin to spread from her shoulder 
She fell back into the creature’s arms 

1 had another shot to fire. This time 1 could not afford to 
miss. As Elizabeth’s head drooped to one side 1 braced myself 
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and took careful aim. The creature stared stupidly, uncompre- 
hendmgly at me. 

I fired, and this time it was the creature’s turn to flinch Its 
aim slid to its side, and Elizabeth crumpled over the edge of 
the balustrade She hung there, unconscious, her head swaying 
over the deadly drop 

The creature touched her once in a puzzled sort of way and 
then carefully, with a lumbering sokmmry, clambered past 
her and began to come towards me 
‘Stay where you arc,’ 1 commanded it 
It kept up Its slow, steady pace 

‘Get back,’ 1 shouted It must have hcird, must know what 
I was saying So far its obedience had been unquestioning 
‘Ciet back getaway’ 

It was within a ftw feet of me I backed away until I was in 
the skylight opening Still it did not slacken its advance 
1 veiled for help, but there was nobody to hear 
I threw the pistol it the creature It bounced off, and an 
cteimty later I ht ird the rattle as it hit the ground far below 
Behind me was the hboratorv If 1 Hcd tcros*» it I could 
lock the door from outside and mike my escape Iht door 
was solid enough to withstand even the strength of this 
poweiful creature But to leave flizabcth our there napped 
with the monster 

1 glanced back over mv shoulder in »^carch of a suitable 
weapon I here was none I he silver knobbed stick was nor 
something I would care to trust agiinst this solid brute force 
At my feet w is ilu lantern 1 fdr ihc vv irmth of the flame 
against my inkh 

1 stooped and picked it up 

I he creinire plodded towMids me ind raised its arms 1 
swung the lantern twice to give it plenty of impetus, and 
hurled it full at the creature 

\s the spurting, flickering light was hunched at it, the 
creature bared its teeth If it could have sprung at me it would 
hive done so But it had nor vet karnt such co ordination of 
movements It made one further step forward ind then the 
lantern smacked into its chesi 

There was a moment when nothing seemed to happen A 
faint smear of thick bl ick smoke hung on the air Then Hame 
blazed up from the lamp 
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The creature was on fire The flames licked up greedily, 
devouring it at a speed which appalled me. Its eyes stared out 
at me in agonized entreaty, and then were blotted out by 
crimson fury A strangled, hideous voice screamed despair- 
ingly. The creature’s head jerked back in an effort to dodge 
the flames, but they were too voracious Its hands beat vainl> 
on Its face And then, a raging pillar of hre, it came blundering 
on towards me again 

I stumbled back into the laboratory I he glass of the sky 
light crashed into splinters, spraying across the parapet and 
into the laboratory 

And suddenly, rearing up like a living torch, the creature 
hurled itself forward In its death throes it sought a respite, 
something to put tn end to the intolerable pain With one 
wild, insane leap it plunged into the tank 

The screams went on, reverberating through the laboratoiy 
And the screams were mine I was veiling like a maniac, 
trying to stop what had already been done The tank was no 
longer full of the fluid in which the creature had once lain I 
had recently recharged it with acid And into that acid plunged 
the burning creature 

There was an acrid smoke that billowed up and raced 
like some elemental hend about the room In the tank there 
was a moment of wild thrashing and churning, and acid 
splashed out over the floor, driving me back into i safe 
corner 

Then the noise abated It died to a si/zling and bubbling 
that went on for some time before finally fading into utter 
stillness 

My life’s work was destroyed Destroyed in j moment by 
the same hand that brought it into existence Within half an 
hour there was nothing left of my creature The acid tank was 
cloudy, but that, too, would clarify in a short time and there 
would be no evidence that the creature had evci been in this 
world at all 


That IS the true story of what happemed But it is a story 
which no one will believe The priest shakes his head and 
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exhorts me to repent. The executioner makes ready, and my 
hours are numbered. 

One man could have saved me If Paul Krempe had spoken 
out, then surely the verdict would have gone differently But 
Paul had nothing to say. Paul, who was the cause of all that 
went wrong with the experiment, rook Mi/abcth away into 
the quiet countryside and left me to my fate - an undeserved 
fate 

When Paul brought a dozen villagers to the house that 
night with the story ol a dangerous monster being loose, it 
was to find no monster And foolishl>, in my desire to 
suppress any further investigations ind any possible scandal, 1 
denounced him as an agitator and trouble-maker Ihere had 
been no monster such as he described I was Baron hranken- 
stein, and 1 was shocked that my own villagers should have 
been seduced by this man’s glib inventions I ordered them to 
go home and ordered Paul to Icne the district before I 
instituted proceedings against him 

He left the district and took I li/abeth with him 

I have said that 1 acted foolish! v in so hrmly denving the 
existence of the creature bor a week later some mtcrteiing 
shepherd, who had no business to be on that part of m> land 
m the first place, noticed a peculiar confoimation of recently 
turned earth in the woods, and began to dig into it Why it 
should have occurred to him to do so I cannot say it was but 
the last in a Icang series of ironical blows dealt me b\ fate 

In the grave which he exposed was the mutilated corpse of 
Justine 

They would not believe that I was innocent of her death 
When I told them how the monster of my ci canon had torn 
her apart, thev shrank away from me and reminded me that I 
had scorned the notion of any such monster 1 tried to 
explain, but they would not listen In their eyes 7 was the 
monster Justine had bc-en expecting a child, and I had mur- 
dered her The more I cried that it w is a terrible accident for 
which I was not responsible, the more their detestation of me 
hardened 

1 sent out a plea (or Paul Krempe to come forward and 
testify. He did not appear I implored eminent scientists to 
inspect the apparatus in my laboratory while I explained how 
It could be used to create iitc. I ottered to demonstrate the 
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whole sequence of experiments to them. Grimly they said I 
would not be allowed that much time in this world. And on 
all sides I was accused not merely of murder but of 
blasphemy. 

The priest to whom I have told the story cannot make up 
his mind whether 1 am mad or wicked. He has listened, but 
none of it means anything to him. He will intercede on my 
behalf with nobody - and if he did, it would be of little use, 
for who would make any sense out of his meandenngs ^ 

Late today came the worst moment of all A last hope 
flickered and began to burn . . but 1 should have known that 
my trust in old friendships was a vain one. 

Paul Krempe came to see me. At last he deigned to show 
himself. The pathetic little dwarf who is my gaoler, and 
whom I truly think regaids me with respect and a stiange 
affection, showed him in with a flourish 1 fancied 1 detected 
in the dwarf's sad little eves the hope that mv wishes w^ould 
be granted and that here at last would be a reprieve 

A great weight was lifted from my heart Paul, after all, 
was not going to fail me. He would tell all that he knew I he 
truth would come out. The rest of the world would have to 
accept that Justine had been killed not by me but by a 
creature which, admittedly, I had constructed, but for whose 
wayward savageries 1 could hardly be held responsible Paul 
knew. His conscience could surely not permit him to remain 
silent any longer. He must have been trying to hold out, to let 
me be executed so that hli/abeth would be his, but now he 
had seen where his duty lay 

I sent for the priest so that he ^ould be a witness to all that 
was said. 

‘1 knew Paul wouldn’t fail me,’ I said. ‘He will verify 
everything I’ve already told you.' 

The priest blinked. He gave every sign of being frightened 
of learning that what I had said was true Better, in his eyes, 
that I should be executed than that these unpalatable facts 
should be firmly established. 

Paul was shown in by the dw'arf. I put out my hand, 
longing to clasp his in mine. But Paul stood sternly aloof. 

He said T have come with a message from Lli/abeth.’ 

‘She will speak, too^’ 1 said eagerly. 

‘She wishes you to know that she forgives you and that she 
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will pray for you. I have implored her not to think of the past, 
but she would not rest content until 1 promised that 1 would 
speak to you before the end ’ 

‘1 ell them, Paul Tell the priest here - and later we will 
make a declaration to the authorities ' 

‘Tell them what 

He was being wilfully obtuse ‘About the creature I made,’ 
1 said as patiently as possible Patience was not easy with the 
shadow of the scaffold darkening over me. ‘Paul, you were 
the only person ever to see him alive Flizabcth caught only a 
glimpse, but you know You and justine Justine must have 
seen him, but she can’t help me now, can she 

‘Justine,' he said thoughtfully, ‘the gitl you murdered ’ 

It was like a knife in my bowels I sud ‘But 1 didn’t You 
must realize that He was the one He it 

‘Who, Victor^’ Paul’s steely calmness brought fear welling 
up in me again 

‘Fhc crearuie ’ I was trying to maintain mv dignitv, trying 
not to shout at him ‘The creature we made together Don’t 
keep up the pretence any longer You’ve got to tell the truth 
now ’ 

Paul glanced at the priest and slowlv shook his head As 
though this had been a signal he was expecting, the priest left 
the cell 

I clutched Paul’s picket ‘You must tell them’ You know 
what’s going to happen to me (^nlv you can save me You 
must tell them I’ll make >ou speak I’ll make you 

We fought in the confined space of the ctll It lasted only a 
few seconds The guards rushed in and dragged me off him. 
Paul dusted himself off and gave the guards the same false, 
regretful look he had given the priest 

I his was the only time during these degrading proceedings 
that I broke down I began to scream 

‘You must tell them, Paul You’ve got to save me You 
can’t let them can’t let me Paul, I’ll promise not to 
carry out anv further cxperimenis, but tell them. Tell them 
now ’* 

They held me back as he went out of the cell with his head 
hypocritically boweeJ 

The priest was waiting outside 

Paul said ‘1 here’s nothing we can do for him now.’ 
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And he left, doubtless to insinuate himself even further into 
Elizabeth’s grates 

1 sobbed helplessly 1 am ashamed of myself for showing 
suth weakness, but this hnal betrayal robbed me temporarily 
of all self control 

Now 1 am myself again 1 hty shall not see me flinch And 
even at this eleventh hour 1 feel that somehow tht rc must be 
an answer I here cannot be suth injustice in the world 1 im 
Baron Frankenstein, and 1 cannot believe that 1 shall die 1 
cannot believe thit 1 shall ever dit 1 who have ireittd life - 
how can they presume to ttke life from me ^ 

There must somehow be a way to chett death 



The Reanimator 


By H.P. LOVtCRAFT 


Hammer b sullcs'^ uith I-rankcnstcin continued until the early 
Seventies when the ti ell spring of ideas finally ran dry with 
Frankenstein and rhe Monster from Hell (1972) I he influence 
of theme uus, however, fur from over, and a deiude later 
another story inspired by it was turned into a movie whuh 
has become a lult ( lubsu and aho generated a sequel Herbert 
>X'est Rcannnator by the America hoiror writer, II P Love 
craft {iHijo / oiecraft, uho hied much of his life as a 

recluse on Rhode Island and has posthumoush bien acknowl 
ed^ed as a master of the ^cme was a prohpe reader of 
supernatural literature and described I rankensrein as \>ne of 
the hotror dassuis of all time it has the true touch of cosmic 
fear ’ It /n interesting to note that just as I ovecraft \ u ork has 
influenced subsequent generations of iiriters, so f rankensrein 
shaped his early work in particular Herbert West Reanima- 
lor the si\ episodes of ubuh tieic first published in the 
curiously titled Home Bicw magazine in 1921 2 I he influence 
of Mar^ Shelley on this saga of a young experimenter barred 
from mediiul school, uho practi^^cs hi^ unholy arts on the 
corpses rf human beings and reptiles is immediately apparent 
but when director Stuart Gordon decided to bring the 
stories to the sc recn in the mid I ighties he initiated u hat has 
since become known as the splatter pirn' genre uith its 
dedu at ton to shoe king vteu ers u ith blood, gore and t tolence 
rhe first Re Animator picture released in has been 
described as \jtie of the most tnernorable horror smashes of 
the I igbtte^' and apait ftom u inning a Special Prize at the 
( annes I dm Festival made a numbet of people faint when it 
was screened at the Sitges Fantasy Itstival in Spam. Stuart 
Gordon, who also co wrote the screenplay with Dennis Paolt 
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and Wdltam J. Norns, went to considerable lengths to make 
the medical haikground to the picture as authentic as possible, 
hiring two Los Angeles doctors as consultants Dr Daniel Del 
Boccto of the Pathology Department at llenrotin Hospital 
and the appositely named Dr Robert ^tein from the C ook 
County Morgue In creating the remarkable special effects 
which were to have such a strong impact on viewers. Cordon 
also spent some time in I os Angeles morgues, ret ailing later, 
*/ realised most pirns portray corpses inaccurately They 
are not necessarily '^deathly'* uhite with dark rings under 
their eyes People are as different in death as they are in life 
They can he all colours of the tainhou , depending on hoii 
they died ’ 

The film company later datmed to hai e used in execs'^ of 
^0 gallons of 'blood' in making the picture tihich starred 
Jeffrey Coombs llethert West, Brine Abbott as bt^ assist 
ant, Dan ( am, and David Cnile as Dr ( arl 1 1 ill the tn ac herons, 
hypocritical head of \hskatoruc Vnncrsity Melitn, the Rt 
animated Man, teas placed by Peter Kent Rctieuets at both 
ends of the spectrum enjoyed the picture a^ much as its 
audiences ‘A splattei pirn that's head and spurting trunk 
above the rest' said Neu Yorks Villigc Voice, a hilt I he 
Times of I ondon declared It antis for cult status In fact 
the success, of the movie, like its hnnkensuin predecessors 
led to a sequel tn 1990, uhuh iias released in some countries 
as Re Animator i and m others \u ith a nue acknou Udgment 
to the past] as Brule of Rt Animator Brum Yuzna uho bad 
been producer of the prst picture, now assumed the role of 
director and also co wrote the script with Woody Keith and 
Rick hry All the principals of the preiwus pirn re-appeared 
with the addition of Kathleen Kmmont pla^mg itloria, the 
bride, and Irene horrest tn the role of Nurse Mary Shelley 
rhe special effects for the tale tn uhuh West created a 
woman from just a female head were the h indtu ork of 
Hollywood's gore specialist, Screaming Mad (icorgc I ike its 
predecessor. Re Animator z has become a fat ounte for sc recn 
mg at late night horror shows and htoe are / 01 ci raft s 
episodes which inspired these cult classics 



I. FROM THE DARK 


Of Herbert West, who was my friend in college and in other 
life, 1 can speak only with extreme terror This terror is not 
due altogethei to the sinister manner of his recent disappear* 
ance, but was engendered by the whole nature of his life- 
work, and first gained its acute form more than seventeen 
years ago, when we were in the third year of our course at the 
Miskatonic Univeisity medical school in Arkham. While he 
was with me, the wonder and diabolism of his experiments 
fascinated me utterly, and I was his closest companion Now 
that he is gone and the spell is broken, the actual fear is 
greater Memories and possibilities are ever more hideous 
than realities 

rhe first horrible incident of our acquaintance was the 
greatest shock I ever experienced, and it is only with reluctance 
that I repeat it As I have said, it happened when we were m 
medical s<.hool, where West had already made himself notori- 
ous through his wild theories on the nature ot death and rhe 
possibility of overcoming it artificially His views, which were 
widely ridiculed by the faculty and by his fellow students, 
hinged on the essentially mechanistic nature ol life, and 
concetned means for operating the organic machinery of 
mankind bv calculated chemical action after the failure of 
nitural processes In his experiments with various animating 
solutions he had killed and treated immense numbers of 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, cats, dogs, and monkeys, nil he had 
become the piime nuisance ol the college Several times he 
had actually obtained signs of life m animals supposedly 
dead, m many cases violent signs, bur he soon saw that the 
perfection ('f his process, if indeed possible, would necessarily 
involve a hletmic of research It likewise became dear that, 
since the same solution never woiked alike on different organic 
spenes, he would require human siibiects for further and 
more specialised progress It was here that he first came into 
conflict with the college authorities, and was debarred from 
future experiments by no less a dignitary than the dean of the 
medical school himself - the learned and benevolent Dr Allan 
Halsey, whose work on behalf of the stricken is recalled by 
every old resident of Arkham. 

I had always been exceptionally tolerant of W'est’s pursuits, 
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and we frequently discussed his theories, whose ramifications 
and corollaries were almost infinite. Holding with Haeckel 
that all life is a chemical and physical process, and that the 
so-called ‘souT is a myth, my friend believed that artificial 
reanimation of the dead can depend only on the condition of 
the tissues, and that unless actual decomposition has set in, a 
corpse fully equipped with organs may with suitable measures 
be set going again in the peculiar fashion known as life That 
the psychic or intellectual life might be impaired by the slight 
deterioration of sensitive brain-cells which even a short period 
of death would be apt to cause. West fully realised It had at 
first been his hope to find a reagent which would restore 
vitality before the actual advent of death, and cvnl> repeated 
failures on animals had shown him that the natural and 
artificial life motions were incompatible He then sought cx 
treme freshness in his specimens, miecting his solutions into 
the blocvd immediately after the extinction of life It was this 
circumstance w'hich made the professors so carelessl> sceptical, 
for they felt that true death had not occurred in anv case 
They did not stop to view the matter closely and rcasoningly 

It was not long after the faculty had interdicted his work 
that West confided to me his resolution to get fresh bodies in 
some manner, and continue in secret the experiments he could 
no longer perform openly To hear him discussing wavs ind 
means was rather ghastlv, for at the college wc had never 
procured anatomical specimens ourselves Whenever the 
morgue proved inadequate, two hual negroes attended to this 
matter, and they were seldom cpiestioncd ^cst was then a 
small, slender, spectacled youth with delicate features, yellow 
hair, pale blue eyes, and a soft voice, and it was uncanin lo 
hear him dwelling on the relative merits of C hnst C hurdi 
Cemetery and the potter’s field, because practically every 
body in Christ Church was embalmed, a thing of course 
ruinous to West’s resea ichcs 

I was by this time his active and enthralled assistant, and 
helped him make ail his decisions, not only concerning the 
source of bodies but concerning a ^suitable place fi)r our 
loathsome work. It was I who thought of the deserted C hap 
man farmhouse beyond Meadow Hill, where we fitted up on 
the ground Hoor an operating room and a laboratory, each 
with dark curtains to conceal our midnight doings. The place 
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was far from any road, and m sight of no other house, yet 
precautions were none the less necessary; since rumours of 
strange lights, started by chance nocturnal roamers, would 
soon bring disaster on our enterprise. It was agreed to call the 
whole thing a chemical laboratory if discovery should occur. 
Gradually we equipped our sinister haunt of science with 
materials either purchased in Boston or quietly borrowed 
from the college ~ materials carefully made unrecognizable 
save to expert eyes - and provided spades and picks for the 
many burials we should have to make in the cellar. At the 
college we used an incinerator, but the apparatus was too 
costly for our unauthorized laboratoiy. Bodies were always a 
nuisance - even the small guinea-pig bodies from the slight 
clandestine experiments in West’s room at the boarding- 
house. 

We followed the local death-nonces like ghouls, for our 
specimens demanded particular qualities. What we w^anted 
were corpses interred soon after death and without artificial 
preservation, preferably free from malforming disease, and 
certainly with all organs present. Accident victims were our 
best hope Not for many weeks did wx* hear of anything 
suitable; though we talked with morgue and hospital authori- 
ties, ostensibly in the college’s interest, as often as we could 
without exciting suspicion. We found that the college had first 
choice in every case, so that it might be necessary to remain in 
Arkham during the summer, when only the limited summer- 
school classes wx're held. In the end, though, luck favoured 
us, for one day w'e heard of an almost ideal case in the 
potter’s field; a brawny voung wxirkman drowned only the 
morning before in Summer’s Pond, and buried at the town’s 
expense without delay or embalming Thar afternoon we 
found the new grave, and determined to begin w’ork soon 
after midnight. 

It was a repulsive task that we undertook in the black small 
hours, even though we lacked at that time the special horror 
of graveyards which later experiences brought to us. We 
earned spades and oil dark lanterns, for although electric 
torches were then manufactuicd, they were not as satisfactory 
as the tungsten contrivances of today. The ptocess of unearth- 
ing was slow and sordid - it might have been gruesomcly 
poetical if wc had been artists instead of scientists - and we 
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were glad when our spades struck wood. When the pine box 
was fully uncovered West scrambled down and removed the 
lid, dragging out and propping up the contents. I reached 
down and hauled the contents out of the grave, and then both 
toiled hard to restore the spot to its former appearance. The 
affair made us rather nervous, especially the stiff form and 
vacant face of our first trophy, but we managed to remove all 
traces of our visit W'hen we had patted down the last shovelful 
of earth we put the specimen in a canvas sack and set out for 
the old Chapman place beyond Meadow Hill 

On an improvised dissecting-tabie in the old farmhouse, by 
the light of a powerful acetylene lamp, the specimen was not 
very spectral looking. Jt had been a sturdy and apparcntlv 
unimaginative )Outh of wholesome plebeian tv pc large 
framed, grey-eved, and brown-haired a sound animal with 
out psychological subtleties, and probably having vital pro 
cesses of the simplest and healthiest sort Now, with the tves 
closed. It looked more asleep than dead, though the expert 
test of mv friend soon left no doubt on the score We had at 
last what West had always longed tor i real do id man ot 
the ideal kind, ready for the solution as prepared according to 
the most careful calculations and theories for human use. I he 
tension on our part betame very great We knew that there 
was scarcely a chance for anything like complete success, and 
could not avoid hideous fears at possible grotesque results of 
partial animation Especially were wc. apprehensive concerning 
the mind and impulses of the creature, since m the space 
following death some of the more delicite cerebral cells might 
well have suffered deterioration I, myself, still held some 
curious notions about the traditional NouP of man, and felt 
an awe at the secrets that might be told by one returning from 
the dead I wondered what sights this placid youth might have 
seen in inaccessible spheres, and what he could relate if fully 
restored to life But my wonder was not overwhelming, since 
for the most part I shared the materialism of my friend 1 Ic 
was calmer than I as he forced a lar|;e quantity of his fluid 
into a vein of the body's arm, immediately binding the incision 
securely. 

The waiting was giuesomc, bur West never faltered. Every 
now and then he applied his stethoscope to the specimen, and 
bore the negative results philosophically After about three 
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quarters of an hour without the least sign of life he disappoint- 
edly pronounced the solution inadequate, but determined to 
make the most of his opportunity and try one change in the 
formula before disposing of his ghastly pn/e. We had that 
afternoon dug a grave in the cellar, and would have to fill it 
by dawn - for although wc had fixed a lock on the house we 
wished to shun even the remotest risk of a ghoulish discovery. 
Besides, the body would not be even approximately fresh the 
next night. So taking the solitary acetvlene lamp into the 
adjacent laboratory, we left our silent guest on the slab in the 
dark, and bent every energy to the mixing of a new solution; 
the weighing and measuring supervised by West with an 
almost fanatical care 

1 he awful event was verv sudden, and wholly unexpected. 1 
was pouring something from one test-tube to another, and 
West was busy over the alcohol blast-lamp which htd to 
inswer for a Bunsen burner in this gaslcss edifice, when from 
the pitch black room we had left there burst the most appall- 
ing and demoniac succession of cries that cither of us had ever 
heard Not more unutterable could have been the chaos of 
hellish sound it ih( pit itstlf had opened to release the agony 
of the damned, for in one inconceivable cacophony was 
centered all the supernal terror and unnatural despair of 
animate nauirc Human it could not have been it is not in 
man to make such sounds and without a thought <)f our late 
emplov ment or its possible discovery both West and I leaped 
to the neatest window like stricken inimals, oven timing 
rubes, lamp, and retorts, and vaulting madlv into the staired 
abvss of the rural night. 1 think we screamed oui selves as w^e 
stumbled frantically toward the town, though as we reached 
the outskiits we put on a semblance of icsiraint just enough 
to seem like belated revellers staggering home from a 
debauch 

V(e did not separate, but managed to get to West’s room, 
where we whispered with the gas up until dawn. By then we 
had calmed ourselves a little with rational theories and plans 
for investigation, so that we could sleep through the day - 
classes being disregarded. But that evening two items in the 
paper, wholly unrelated, made it again impossible for us 
to sleep. The old deserted C hapman house had inexplica- 
bly burned to an amorphous heap of ashes, that w'c could 
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understand because of the upset lamp. Also, an attempt had 
been made to disturb a new grave in the potter’s field, as if 
by futile and spadeless clawing at the earth. That we could 
not understand, for wc had patted down the mould very 
carefully. 

And for seventeen years after that West would look fre- 
quently over his shoulder, and complain of fancied footsteps 
behind him. Now he has disappeared. 


H. THE PLAGUE-DEMON 

I shall never forget that hideous summer sixteen years ago, 
when like a noxious afrit from the halls of Ebhs typhoid 
stalked leeringly through Arkham. It is by that satanic scourge 
that most recall the year, for truly terror brooded with bat- 
wings over the piles ot coffins in the tombs of Christ Church 
Cemetery; yet for me there is a greater horror in that rime - a 
horror known to me alone now that Herbert West has 
disappeared. 

West and I were doing post-graduate work in summer 
classes at the medical school of Miskatonic llniversity, and 
my friend had attained a wide notoncty because of his experi- 
ments leading toward the revivification of the dead. After the 
scientific slaughter of uncounted small animals the freakish 
work had ostensibly stopped by order of our sceptical dean, 
Dr Allan Halsey; though West had continued to perform 
certain secret tests in his dingy boarding-house room, and had 
on one terrible and unforgettable occasion taken a human 
body from its grave m the potter's field to a deserted farm- 
house beyond Meadow Hill. 

1 was with him on that odious occasion, and saw him inject 
into the still veins the elixir which he thought would to some 
extent restore life’s chemical and physical processes. It had 
ended horribly ~ in a delirium of fear which we gradually 
came to attribute to our own over-wr(iughr nerves - and West 
had never afterward been able to shake off a maddening 
sensation of being haunted and hunred. The body had not 
been quite fresh enough; it is obvious that to restore normal 
mental attributes a body must be very fresh indeed; and the 
burning of the old house had prevented us from burying the 
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thing. It would have been better if we could have known it 
was underground. 

After that experience West had dropped his researches for 
some time; but as the zeal of the born scientist slowly re- 
turned, he again became importunate with the college faculty, 
pleading for the use of the dissecting-room and of fresh 
human specimens for the work he regarded as so overwhelm- 
ingly important His pleas, however, were wholly in vain, for 
the decision of Dr Halsey was inflexible, and the other profes- 
sors all endorsed the verdict of their leader In the radical 
theory of reannmtion they saw nothing but the immature 
vagaries of a vouthful enthusiast whose slight form, yellow 
hair, spectacled blue eyes, and stilt voict gave no him of the 
supti normal almost diabolical power ol the »^old brain 
within 1 tan sec him now as he was then and 1 shiver He 
grew stermr of fact, but never clderlv And now Sefton has 
had the mishap and West has vanished 

Wist clashed disagreeably with Dr Halsey near the end of 
our last undergraduate term m a wordv dispute that did 
Kss credit to him than to the kindiv dean m point of cou^tcs^ 
He felt that he w is nccdlcssl) and imtionallv retarded in a 
suprcmelv greit woik, a work which he could of course 
conduct to suit himself in later vtais, hut which he wished to 
begin while still possessed of the exceptional facilities of the 
university That the tradition-hound elders sht>uld ignore his 
>mgular lesults on animals, and persist m their denial of 
the possihilit) of reanimation, was inexprtssihlv disgusting 
and almost incomprehensible to a youth of West’s logical 
temperament Onlv greater maturity could help him under- 
stand the chrome mental limitations of the ‘professor doctor’ 
rvpe the product of generations of pathetic Puritanism, 
kindly, conscientious, and sometimes gentle and amiable, yet 
alwavs narrow, intolerant, custom ridden, and lacking in 
pcrspcitive Age has moie chirirv tor these incomplete vet 
high soulcd characters, whose worst real vice is timidity, and 
who are ultimitely punished by general ridicule for their 
nuelicetual sms sms like Ptolemaism, Calvinism, anti- 
Dai winism, anti-Nict/seheism, and everv sort of Sahhacaiian- 
ism and siimptuarv legislation W cst, young despite his marvel- 
lous scientific aceiuirements, had scant patience with good Dr 
Halsey and his erudite collcaguts, and nursed an increasing 
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resentment, cou pled with a desire to prove his theories to 
these obtuse worthies in some striking and dramatic fashion 
Like most youths, he indulged in elaborate day-dreams of 
revenge, triumph, and final magnanimous forgiveness 

And then had come the scourge, grinning and lethal, from 
the nightmare caverns of Tartarus West and I had graduated 
about the time of its beginning, but had remained for addi 
rional work at the summer school, so that we were in Arkham 
when It broke with full demoniac furv upon the town 1 hough 
not as yet licensed physicians, we now had our degrees, and 
were pressed frantically into public service as the numbers ot 
the stricken grew The situation was almost past manigenient, 
and deaths ensued too frequently for the l(Kal undertakers 
fully to handle Burials without embalming were made in 
rapid succession, and even the C hnst C hurch ( emetcry receiv 
mg tomb WMs crammed with colfins ot the uncmbalmed dead 
This circumstance was not without effett on West, who 
thought often ot the ironv of the siruttion so many fnsh 
specimens, >ct none for his persecuted researches’ We were 
frightfully overworked, and the ternhe mental and lurvous 
strain made mv friend brood morbidly 

But West’s gentle tiumies were no less harassetl with pros 
tratmg dunes C ollcgt had all bur closed, and c\erv doctor ol 
the medical faculty was helping to hghl the typhoid plagiu 
Di Halsev in particular had distinguished himstlt m sacnhcing 
service, ipplymg his cxticmc skill with whole hearted uieigN 
to cases which many others shunned because of danger oi 
apparent hopelessness Before a month was over the ftarle‘»s 
dean hid become \ popuhr hero though he sceiiuxl uncon 
Scions of his fame as he struggleel to keep from eollapsnv^ 
with physical fatigue and nervous exhaustion West could not 
withhold idmiririon tor the fortirudc ot his foe, but bexaust 
of tlvs was even mou determmexl to prove to him the truth of 
his ama/ing doctrines 1 ikmg idvaiuage of the* disorgani/i 
non ot both college work and munieipal health regulations 
he managed to get a reecntlv deccMsed bod) smuggle'd into the 
university disscetmg room one night, and in my presence 
injected a new modification of his solutum I he thing acluilb 
opened its eyes, but inly stared at the ceiling with a look of 
soul petrifying horror before collapsing into an inertness from 
which nothing could rouse it West said it was not fiesh 
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enough - the hot summer air does not favour corpses. That 
time we were almost caught before we incinerated the thing, 
and West doubted the advisability of repeating his daring 
misuse of the college laboratory. 

The peak of the epidemic was reached in August West and 
1 were almost dead, and Dr Halsey did die on the fourteenth. 
The students all attended the hastv funeral on the fifteenth, 
and bought an impressive w'reath, though the latter was quite 
overshadowed by the tributes sent by wealthy Arkham citi/cns 
and bv the municipalitv itself It was almost a public affair, 
for the dean had surely been a public benefictor After the 
Liitcnnbment we were all somewhat depressed, ind spent the 
afternoon at the bar of the C ommercial House, where West, 
though shaken by the death ot his chief oppontnr, chilled the 
rest of us with referenets to his notorious theories Most ot 
the students went home, or to various duties, as the evening 
idvanecd, but West persu.ided me to aid him in ‘making a 
mghr of It ’ West’s lindlady sivv us arrive at his loorn about 
two in the morning, with a third man between us, ind told 
her hiisl^and that we had all cvidentlv dined ind wined rather 
well 

Apparently this acidulous matron vyas right, for about 
three \ 111 tiie whole house was aroused by enes coming from 
West's room, where when they broke dt>wn the door thev 
found the two ot us uiiconseious on the blood st lined e irpet, 
beaten, sciatelud, and mauled, and with the broken remnants 
of West's bottles and instruments around us Only an open 
window told vvhal had become ot our assailant, and many 
wondered how he himself had fared ifrer the le’rnfie leap 
from ihe second storey to the lawn which he must ha\e made 
I here were some sriange garments m the room, but West 
upon regaining conseiousnt*ss said rhev did not belong to the 
stranger, but were specimens collected tor bacteriological 
analysis m the course of iiiv castigations on the transmission of 
germ distMses. He ordered them burnt as soon as possible in 
the capacious fireplace To the police we both declaied ignor- 
ance of our late companion’s identity He was, West nervc^usly 
said, a congenial stranger whom wc had met at some down- 
town bar of uncertain location. Wc had all bien lather jovial, 
and West and I did not wish to have our pugnacious compan- 
ion hunted down. 
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That same night saw the beginning of the second Arkham 
horror - the horror that to me eclipsed the plague itself. 
Christ Church Cemetery was the scene of a terrible killing , a 
watchman having been clawed to death in a manner not only 
too hideous for description, but raising a doubt as to the 
human agency of the deed The victim had been seen alive 
considerably after midnight the dawn revealed the unutter- 
able thing Tht manager of a circus at the neighbouring town 
of Bolton was questioned, but he swore that no beast had at 
any time escaped from its cage Those who found the body 
noted a trail of blood leading to the receiving tomb, where a 
small pool of red lay on the concrete just outside the gate A 
fainter trail led away towards the woods, but it soon gave 
out 

The next night devils danced on the roofs of Arkham, and 
unnatural madness howled in the wind Ihiough the fevered 
town had crept a curse which some said was gi eater than the 
plague, and which some whispered was the embodied demon 
soul of the plague itself light houses were entered bv a 
nameless thing which strewed red death in its wake - in all 
seventeen maimed and shapeless remnants of bodies were left 
behind by the voiceless, sadistic monster that crept tbroad A 
few persons had half seen it in the daik, and said it was white 
and like a malformed ape or anthropomorphic hend li had 
not left behind quite all that it hid attacked, for somci lines it 
had been hungr> The number it hail killed was fourticn, 
three of the bodies had been in stricken homes ind had not 
been alive 

On the third night frantic bands of searchers, led by the 
police, captured it in a house on C rane Street near the 
Miskatomc campus 1 hey had organi/ed the quest with care, 
keeping in touch by means of volunteer telephone stations, 
and when someone in the college district had reported hearing 
a scratching at a shuttered window, the net was quicklv 
spread On account of the general alarm and precautions, 
there were only two more victims, and the capture was 
effected without major casualties The thing was hnallv 
stopped by a bullet, though not a fatal one, and was rushed to 
the local hospital amidst universal excitement and loathing 

For It had been a man This much was clear despite the 
nauseous eyes, the voiceless simianism, and the demoniac 
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savagery. They dressed the wound and carted it to the asylum 
at Sefton, where it beat its head against the walls of a padded 
cell for sixteen years - until the recent mishap, when it 
escaped under circumstances that few like to mention What 
had most disgusted the searchers of Arkham was the thing 
they noticed when the monster’s face was cleaned - the 
mocking, unbelievable resemblance to a learned and self-sacri- 
ficing martyr who had been entombed but three days before - 
the late Dr Allan Halsey, public benefactor and dean of the 
medical school of Miskatonic University 

1 o the vanished Herbert West and to me the disgust and 
horror were supreme I shuddei tonight as 1 think of it, 
shudder even more than I did that morning when W^est 
muttered through his bandages, ‘Damn it, it wasn’t quite 
tresh enough ’’ 


HI SIX SHOIS BY MOONLK.Hr 

It IS uiKommon to fire all six sho^s of a revoKer with great 
suddcinuss when one would probabi> be sufhcient, but 
manv things in the life of Herbert West were uncommon It 
IS, tor insiaiKc, nor often that a \oung phvsician leaving 
college is obliged to conceal the principles which guide his 
selection of a home and othce, vet thn was the case with 
Helix rt West When he and I obtained our degrees at the 
medical school of Miskatonic UmveiHitv, and sought to re 
lievi our poverty bv setting up as general pr xtitioncrs, we 
rook great care nol to say that we chose our house because 
It was fairlv well isolated, anvi as ixai as possible to the 
pixtei \ held 

Reticence such as this is seldom without a cause, nor indeed 
was ours, for our requirements were those resulting from a 
life woik distinctly unpopulir Outvvardlv we were doctois 
onlv, hut beneath the suifaec were aims of far greater and 
moit terrible moment for the t'sseiiee of Herbert West’s 
existence was a quest amid black and foi bidden realms of the 
unknown, in which he hoped to uncovei the se*eret of life and 
restore to perpetual animation the giaveyard’s ^old clay Such 
a quest demands strange mate'nals, among them fresh human 
bodies, and in order to keep supplied with these indispensable 
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things one must live quietly and not far from a place of 
informal interment. 

West and I had met in college, and I had been the only one 
to sympathize with his hideous experiments (iradually I had 
come to be his inseparable assistant, and now that we were 
out of college we had to keep together Ir was not easy to find 
a good opening for two doctors in company, but finally the 
influence of the university secured us a practice in Bolton a 
factory town near Arkham, the seat of the college The Bolton 
Worsted Mills are the largest in the Miskaronic Valley, and 
their polyglot employees are nevei popular as patients with 
the local physicians We chose our house with the greatest 
care, seizing at last on a rather run-down cottage near the end 
of Pond Street, five numbers from the closest neighbour, and 
separated from the local potter’s field bv only a stretch of 
meadow' land, bisected by a narrow neck of the rather dense 
forest w'hich lies to the north 1 he distance was greater than 
we wished, but we could get no nearer house without going 
on the other side of the field, whollv our of the factory 
district We were nor much displeased, however, since there 
were no people between us and our sinister source of supplies 
The walk was a trifle long, but we could haul our silent 
specimens undisturbed. 

Our practice was surprisingly large from the very first - 
large enough to please most young doctors, and large enough 
to prove a bore and a burden to students whose real interest 
lay elsewhere. The mill-hands were of somewhat turbulent 
inclinations, and besides then many natural needs, their Se- 
quent clashes and stabbing affrays gave us plenty to do Bur 
what actually absorbed our minds was the secret laboratory 
we had fitted up in the cellar - the laboratory with the long 
table under the electric lights, where in the small hours of the 
morning we often injected West’s various solutions into the 
veins of the things we dragged from the porter’s field. West 
was experimenting madly to find something which would 
start man’s vital motions anew after they had been stopped by 
the thing we call death, but had encountered the most ghastly 
tibstacles. The solution had to be differently compounded for 
different types ” what would serve for gumea-pigs would not 
serve for human beings, and different specimens required 
large modifications. 
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The bodies had to be exceedingly fresh» or the slight decom- 
position of brain tissue would render perfect rcanimation 
impossible. Indeed, the greatest problem was to get them 
fresh enough - West had had horrible experiences during his 
secret college researchs with corpses of doubtful vintage The 
results of partial or imperfect animation were much more 
hideous than were the total failures, and we both held fear- 
some recollections <»f such things Fvei since our first demoniac 
session in the deserted farm house on Meadow Hill in 
Arkham, we had felt a brooding menace, and West, though a 
calm, blond, bluc-eved scientific automaton in most respects, 
often confessed to a shuddering sensation of stealthy pursuit 
He hall felt that he was followed psvchological delusion of 
shiktn nerves, enhanced b\ the undcnnbK distuibmg fact 
tint at least one of our rcanimited specimens was still alive - 
a frightful carnivoioiis thing in a padded cell at Sefton Then 
there was another our hist - whose exact fate we had never 
lea me d 

VCe had fair luck with specimens m Bolton - much better 
than m Arkham We had not been settled a we'ek before we 
got an Kcielenf victim on the verv night of burial, and made it 
open Its eyes with an am<i/ingly rational cxprt'ssion before the 
solution failed It hid lost in arm if it had been a perfect 
body we might have succeeded better Between then and the 
next lanuaiy we secured three more, one total tailuie, one 
c ise of maiked muscular motion, and one rather shivcrv thing 

It rose of Itself and utteied i sound I hen came a period 
when luck was poor, interments tell off, and those that did 
occui were of specimens cither too diseased or too maimed 
foi us We kept track of all the deaths and their circumstances 
with systematic care 

One March night, however, w'c unexpectcdlv obtained a 
specimen which did not come from the potn r\ held In 
Bolton the prevailing spun of Puntamsin had outlawed the 
sport of boxing with the usual result Surreptitious and ill 
u)nducied bouts among the mill workers were common, and 
occasionallv piotcssional talent of low grade was imporlcd. 
Ihis late winter night there had been such a march, c\idenil\ 
with disastrous results, since two timorous Poles had come to 
ns With uicoheicntly whispcied entreaties to attend to a verv 
secret and desperate case We follow'cd them to an abandoned 
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barn, where the remnants of a crowd of frightened foreigners 
were watching a silent black form on the floor. 

The match had been between Kid O’Brien - a lubberly and 
now quaking youth with a most un-Hibcrnian hooked nose - 
and Buck Robinson, ‘The Harlem Smoke ’ The Negro had 
been knocked out, and a moment’s examination showed us 
that he would permanently remain so He was a loathsome, 
gorilla-like thing, with abnormally long arms which 1 could 
not help calling fore-legs, and a face that eon)ured up thoughts 
of unspeakable Congo secrets and tom-tom poundings under 
an eerie moon The body must have looked even worse in life 
— but the world holds many ugly things bear was upon the 
whole pitiful crowd, for they did not know what the law 
would exact of them if the affair were not hushed up, and 
they were grateful w'hen VC'est, in spite of my involuntary 
shudders, offered to get rid of the thing quietlv for a 
purpose I knew too well 

There was bright moonlight over the snowless landscape, 
but we dressed the thing and carried it home between us 
through the deserted streets and meadows, as w'c had carried 
a similar thing one horrible night in Arkham >X'e approachul 
the house from the held m the rear, took the specimen in the 
back door and down the cellar stairs, and prepaitd it foi the 
usual experiment Our fear of the police was absurdly grcii, 
though we had timed our trip to a\oid the solitary patrolman 
of that section 

The result was wearily anti climadic Chistly as our pri/i 
appeared, it was wholly unresponsive tri every solution wt 
iniected in its black arm, solutions piepared from experienct 
with white specimens only So as the hour grew dangeiously 
near to dawn, we did as w( had done with the others 
dragged the thing across th« meadows to the neck of woods 
near the potter’s field, and buried it there in the be*st sort of 
grave the frozen ground would furnish 1 he grave was not 
very deep, bur fully as good as that of the previous specimen 
the thing which had risen of itself and uttered a sound. In tlu 
light of our dark lanterns we ca^'cTully covered it with leivcs 
and dead vines, fairly certain that the police would never find 
It in a forest so dim and dense. 

The next day I was increasingly apprehensive about the 
police, for a patient brought rumours of a suspected fight and 
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death. West had still another source of worry, for he had been 
called in the afternoon to a case which ended very threaten- 
ingly, An Italian woman had become hysterical over her 
missing child, a lad of five who had strayed off early in the 
morning and failed to appear for dinner ” and had developed 
symptoms highly alarming in view of an always weak heart It 
was a very foolish hysteria, for the hoy had <iften run away 
before, but Italian peasants arc exceedingly superstitious, and 
this woman seemed as much harassed by omens as by facts 
About seven o'clock in the evening she had died, and her 
frantic husband had made a frightful scene in his efforts to 
kill West, whom he wildly bhmed for not saving her life, 
briends had held him when he drew a stiletto, but West 
dt parted amidst his inhuman shrieks, curses, and oaths of 
vengeance In his latest alfiiction the fellow seemed to have 
forgotten his child, who w is still missing as the night ad 
V inccd I here was some talk of searching the woods, but 
most of the faniilv’s friends were busy with the dead woman 
and the scieaming min Altogethci, the nervous stnm upon 
West must have been tremendous Thoughts ot the police and 
of the mad Italian both weighed heaviU 

We retired about eleven, but I did not sleep well Bolton 
hill a surpiismglv good polite foiec for so small a town, and I 
could not help fearing the mess which would ensue if the 
affair of the night before were ever tracked down It might 
mean the end of all our local work and perhaps piison for 
both West ind me I did not like those rumours of a fight 
which were floating ibout After the dock had struck three 
the moon shone in m> eyes, but I turned over without rising 
to pull di>wn the shade 1 hen came the sie ids rattling at the 
bac k door 

I lay still and somewhat da/eci, but before long hcaid 
West’s rap on my door. He was dad in dressing ginvn and 
slippers, and had m hi;> hands a levolver and an electric 
flashlight, brom the icvoivct I knew that he was thinking 
more of the cra/cd Italian than of the police. 

‘We’d better both go,’ he whispered ‘It w'oulcln’t do not to 
answer it anyway, and it may be a patient - it would be like 
one of those fools to try the back door.’ 

So we both went down the stairs on tiptoe, with a fear 
partly justified and partly that which comes only from the 
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soul of the weird small hours. The rattling continued, growing 
somewhat louder. When we reached the door I cautiously 
unbolted it and threw it open, and as the moon streamed 
revealingly down on the form silhouetted there. West did a 
peculiar thing. Despite the obvious danger of attracting notice 
and bringing down on our heads the dreaded police investiga- 
tion - a thing which after all was mercifully averted by the 
relative isolation of our cottage - my friend suddenly, excit- 
edly, and unnecessarily emptied all six chambers of his re- 
volver into the nocturnal visitor 

For that visitor was neither Italian nor policeman I ooming 
hideously against the spectral moon was a gigantic misshapen 
thing not to be imagined save in nightmares - a glassy-eyed, 
ink-black apparition nearlv on all fours, covered with bits of 
mould, leaves, and vines, foul with caked blood, and having 
between its glistening teeth a snow-white, terrible, cylindrical 
object terminating in a tiny hand 


IV THF SC RF \M OF FHF DF AD 

The scream of a dead man gave to me that acute and added 
horror of Dr Herbert West which harassed the latter years ot 
oui companionship It is natural that such a thing as a dead 
man’s scream should give horror, for it is obviously not a 
pleasing or ordinary occurrence, but I wis used to similar 
experiences, hence suffered on this occasion only because of a 
particular circumstance And, as I have implied it was not of 
the dead man himself that I became afraid 

Herbert West, whose associate and assistant I was, pos 
sessed scientihc interests far beyond the usual routine of a 
village physician I hat was why, when establishing his practici 
in Bolton, he had chosen an isolated house near the potter’s 
field. Briefly and brutally stated. West’s sole absorbing interest 
was a secret study of the phenomena of life and its cessation, 
leading toward the reanimation of the dead through injections 
of an excitant solution For this ghastly experimenting it was 
necessary to have a constant supply of very fresh human 
bodies, very fresh because even the least decay hopelessly 
damaged the brain structure, and human because we found 
that the solution had to be compounded differently for differ 
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ent types of organisms. Scores of rabbits and guinea-pigs had 
been killed and treated, but their trail was a blind one. West 
had never fully succeeded because he had never been able to 
secure a corpse sufficiently fresh What he wanted were bodies 
from which vitality had only just departed, bodies with every 
cell intact and capable of receiving again the impulse toward 
that mode of motion called life There was hope that this 
second and artificial life might be made perpetual by repeti- 
tions of the injecticm, but w'e had learned that an ordinary 
natural life would not icspond to the action lo establish the 
artificial motion, noctural life must be extinct the specimens 
must be very fresh, but genuinely dead 

The iwesomc quest had begun when West and I were 
Students at the Miskatonic University medical school m 
Arkham, vividly conscious for the first time ol the thoroughly 
mechanic il nature of life That was seven years before, but 
West looked scarcelv a dav older now he was small, blond, 
clean shaven, soft voiced, and spectacled, with only an occa 
Monil flash of a cold blue eye to tell of the hardening and 
growing fanaticism of his charactei under the pressure of his 
terrible investigations Our experiences had olten been hideous 
in the extreme, the results of defective rcammation, when 
lumps of gravevaid clay hid been gilvaniscd into morbid, 
unnilural, and brainless motion by vinous modifications of 
the vital solution 

One thing had uttered a nerve shattering scream, another 
had iiscn violenrlv, beaten us both to unconsciousness, and 
run amuck m a shocking wav before it could bt placed behind 
isyliim bars, still another, a loathsome Vfrican monstrosity, 
had clawed out of its shallow grave and done a deeci - West 
hid had to shoot that object We could not get bodies fresh 
enough to show any tract of reason when reanimated, so had 
perforce created nameless horrois It was disturbing to think 
that one, perhaps two, of our monsteis still lived - that 
thought haunted us shadow mgly, nil finally Viest disappeared 
under frightful circumstances But ar the rime of the scream in 
the cellar laboratory of the isolated Bolton cottage, our fears 
were subordinate to our anxietv for extremdv fresh specimens. 
West was more avid than 1, so that it almost seemed to me 
that he looked half-covetouslv at any verv healthy living 
physique. 
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It was in July, 1910, that the bad luck regarding specimens 
began to turn I had been on a long visit to my parents in 
Illinois, and upon my return found West in a state of singular 
elation He had, he told me excitedly, in all likelihood solved 
the problem of freshness through an approach from an entiicly 
new angle that of aitihcial preservation I had known that 
he was working on a new and highly unusual embalming 
compound, and was not surprised that it had turned out well , 
but until he explained the details 1 was rather pu/zled as to 
how such a compound could help in our work, since the 
ob|ectionable staleiiess of the specimens was largely due to 
delay occurring before we secured them This, I now saw 
West had clearlv recogni/ed, creating his embalming com 
pound for future rather than immediate use, and trusting to 
fate to supply again some very recent and unhuricd corpse, is 
It had years before when we obtained the Negro killed 111 the 
Bolton pri/e-fight At last fate had been kind, so that on this 
occasion there lay in the secret cclhr laboratory a corpse 
whose decay could not by anv possibility have begun Whit 
would happen on reanimation, and whether we could hopt 
for a revival of mind and reason, West did not venture to 
predict The experiment would he i landmark in our studies 
and he had saved the new body for my return, so that both 
might share the spectacle m accustomed fashion 

West told me how he had obtained thi specimen It had 
been a vigorous man , a well dressed stranger ]ust off the tram 
on his way to transact some business with the Bolton Worsted 
Mills I he walk through the town had been long, and by tht 
time the traveller paused at our cottage to ask the way to the 
factories his heart had become greatly overtaxed He had 
refused a stimulant, and had suddenly dropped dead only 1 
moment later 1 he body, as might be expected, seemed to 
West a heaven-sent gift In his brief conversation the strangci 
had made it clear that he was unknown in Bolton, and 1 
search of his pockets subsequently revealed him to be oik 
Robert Leavitt of St Louis, apparently without a family to 
make inquiries about his disappearance If this man could not 
be restored to life, no one would know of our experiment 
We buried our materials in a dense strip of woods between 
the house and the potter’s held If, on the other hand, he 
could be restored, our fame would be brilliantly and perpetually 
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established. So without delay West had in)ccted into the 
body’s wrist the compound which would hold it fresh for use 
after mv arrival The matter of the presumably weak heart, 
which to my mmd imperilled the success of our experiment, 
did not appear to trouble West extensively He hoped at last 
to obtain what he had never obtained before ~ a rekindled 
spark of reason and perhaps i normal, living creature 

So on the night of fiily 18, 1910, Herbert West and I stood 
in the cellar laborator> and ga/cd at a white, silent figure 
heneith the dazzling arc-light 1 he embalming compound had 
worked uncannily well, for as I stared fascinatedlv at the 
sturdy frame which had lain two weeks without stiffening i 
w IS moved to seek West’s assurance that the thing was really 
dead This assurance he gave readiU enough, reminding me 
thit the reanimating solution was never used without careful 
tests as to life, sukc it sould have no effect if anv of the 
origin il viialit\ were present As West pioceeded to take 
preliminary steps, 1 was impressed by tht vast intricacy of the 
new experiment, an intricacy so vast that he could trust no 
hind less delicate than his own horbidding me to touch the 
bodv, he first m)c\ted a drug m the wrist just beside the place 
his needle had punctured when injecting the embalming com- 
pound Hus, he said, was to neutralize the compound and 
release the system to a normal relaxation so that the reanimat- 
ing solution might freely work when injected Slightly later, 
when a shange and 1 gentle tremor seemed to affect the dead 
limbs, West stuffed a pillow like object violently o\er the 
twitching face, not withdrawing it until the corpse appeared 
quiet and ready for our attempt at reanimation Ihe pale 
enihusiasi now applied some last perfunctory tests for absolute 
litelessness, withdrew satisfied, and finally injecud into the 
lift arm an accurately measured amount of the vital elixir, 
prepared during the afternoon with a greater care than we 
had used since college davs, when our feats were new and 
gi oping I cannot express the wild, breathless suspense with 
which we waited for results on this first really fresh specimen 

the first we could reasonably expect to open its lips in 
rational speech, perhaps to tell of what it had seen beyond the 
unfathomable abyss 

West was a materialist, believing in no soul and attrib- 
uting all the working of consciousness to bodilv phenomena , 
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consequently he looked for no revelation of hideous secrets 
from gulfs and caverns beyond death’s barrier I did not 
wholly disagree with him theoretically, yet held vague mstinc 
tivc remnants of the primitive faith of my forefathers, so that 
I could not help eyeing the corpse with i certain amount of 
awe and terrible expectation Besides - I could not extract 
trom mv memory that hideous, inhuman shriek we heard on 
the night wc tried our first experiment in the deserted farm 
house at Arkham 

Very little time had elapsed before I saw the attempt was 
not to be a total failure A touch of colour cime to che'cks 
hitherto chalk white, and spread out under the euriouslv 
ample stubble of sandy beard West, who had his hand on the 
pulse of the left wrist, suddenly nodded signihcintly , ind 
almost simultaneously a mist \ppcired on the mirror inclined 
above the body’s mouth There followed i few spasmodic 
muscular motions, and then in ludible breathing and visible 
motion of the chest I looked if the closed eve lids ind 
thought 1 detected i epiivering I hen tht lids opened, showing 
eyes which were grey, cilm, and alive, bur still unintelligent 
and not even curious 

In a moment of fantastic whim 1 whispered questions to the 
reddening cars, questions of other worlds of which thi 
memory might still be present Subsequent terror drove them 
from my mind but 1 think the hst one, which 1 repeited 
was ‘Where have you been^ I do nut yet know whether I 
was answered or not, for no sound came from the well 
shaped mouth, but I do know that it that moment 1 himly 
thought the thin lips moved silently, forming syllables which I 
would have vocalised as ‘onlv now if that phrise had pos 
sessed auv sense or rtlevinee At thu moment, as I say, I w is 
elated with tht eonvietion thit tht one great goil hid been 
attained, and that for the hrst tinu a reanimated corpse Ind 
uttered distinct words impelled by actual reison In the next 
moment there was lU) doubt about the triumph, no doubt 
that the solution had truly accomplished, it least tcmpoiani) 
Its full mission of restoring rational and articulate life to the 
dead But in that triumph there came to me the greatest of all 
horrors not horror of the thing that spoke, but of the deed 
that I had witnessed and of the man with whom my profts 
sional fortunes were joined 
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For that very fresh body, at last writhing into full and 
terrifying consciousness with eyes dilated at the memory of its 
last Sicne on earth, threw out its frantic hands in a life and 
death struggle with the air, and suddenly collapsing into a 
second and final dissolution from which there could be no 
return, screamed out the cry that will ring eternally in my 
aching brain 

‘Help* Keep off, you cursed little tow-head fiend - keep 
that damned needle away from me*’ 


V. THh HORROR FROM FHl SHADOWS 

Many men have i elated hideous things, not mentioned in 
print, which happened on the battlefields of the (/teat War. 
Some ol these things have made me faint, others have con 
viilsed me with devastating nausea, while still others have 
made me tremble and look behind me in the dark, \tt despite 
the worst of them I believe 1 van relate the most hideous thing 
ol all the shocking, the unnatural, the unbelievable horror 
troin the shadows 

In 191 s I was a phvsician with the rink of First 1 leiitenanr 
m a C anadian regiment m Handers, one of many Americans 
to precede the government itself into the gigantic struggle 1 
had nor entered the trmv on m\ initiative, bur rarhei as a 
natural result of the enlistment of the man whose indispensable 
assistant I was the celebrated Boston surgical specialist. Dr 
Herbert West Dr West had been avid for a ch iiKC to serve as 
surgeon m a great war, and when the «.hance had come he 
carried me with him almost against mv will I here were 
reasons why 1 would have been glad to let the war separate 
us, reasons why I found the practice of nieciicine and the 
companionship of West more and more irnrafing, but when 
he had gone to Ottawa and through a colleague’s influence 
secured a medical commission as Major, J could nor resist the 
imperious persuasion of one determined that 1 should accom- 
pany him in my usual capacit) 

When I say that Dr West was avid to serve in battle, I do 
not mean to imply that he was cither naturally warlike or 
anxious for the safety of civilization. Always an ice-cold 
intellectual machine, slight, blond, blue-eyed, and spectacled: 
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I think he secretly sneered at my occasional martial enthusi- 
asms and censures of supine neutrality. There was, however, 
something he wanted in embattled Flanders, and in order to 
secure it he had to assume a military exterior What he 
wanted was not a thing which many persons want, but 
something connected with the peculiar branch of medical 
science which he had chosen quite clandestinely to follow, 
and in which he had achieved ama/ing and occasionally 
hideous results It was, in fact, nothing more or less than an 
abundant supply of freshly killed men m every stage ol 
dismemberment. 

Herbert West needed fresh bodies because his life work was 
the reanimation of the dead This work was not known to the 
fashionable clientele who had so swihlv built up his faint 
after his arrival in Boston, but was only too well known to 
me, who had been his closest friend and sole assistant since 
the old days in Miskatonic Univtrsits medical school u 
Arkham It was in those college days that he had begun his 
terrible experiments, hrst on small animals and then on human 
bodies shockingly obtained There was a solution whuh he 
injected into the \eins of dead things, and if thev were fitsli 
enough they responded in strange wavs He had had much 
trouble in discovering the proper formula, for each rvpc of 
organism was found to need a stimulus especiallv adapted to 
It Terror stalked him when he reflected on his partial failures 
nameless things resulting from imperlect solutu)ns or from 
bodies insufhcientlv fresh A ceriain number of these failures 
had rtmained alive - one was in an asylum while t)thcTs had 
vanished - and as he thought of conceivable yet vinualK 
impossible eventualities he often shivered beneath his usuil 
stolidity 

West had st)on learned that ibsolute freshness was the 
prime requisite foi useful specimens, and had accordinglv 
resorted to frightful and unnatural expedients in bodv-snatch 
mg In college, and during our early practice together in the 
factory town of Bolton, my attitude toward him had been 
largely one of fascinated admiration, but as his boldness in 
methods grew, I began to develop a gnawing fear I did not 
like the way he looked at healthy living bodies, and then 
there came a nightmarish session m the cellar laboratorv 
when 1 learned that a certain specimen had been a living bod) 
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when he secured it That was the first time he had ever been 
able to revive the quality of rational thought in a corpse, and 
his success, obtained at such a loathsome cost, had completely 
hardened him 

Of his methods in the intervening five years I dare not 
speak I was held to him by sheer force of fear, and witnessed 
sights that no human tongue could repeat Citadually I came 
to find Herbert West himself more horrible than anything he 
did - that was when it dawned on me that his once normal 
scientific zeal for prolonging life had subtly degenerated into a 
mere moibid and ghoulish curiositv and secret sense of charnel 
picturesqucncss His interest became a hellish and perverse 
iddiction to the repellently and fiendishlv abnormal, he 
gloated calmly over artificnl monstrosities which would make 
most healthy men drop dead from flight and disgust, he 
became, behind his pallid intclkctuahtv , a fistidious 
Rauddaiic of physic il experiment a languid Fhgibalus of 
the tombs 

Dangers he met unflinchinglv , ciimcs he committed un 
m()\(d I think the chmix canu uhen he had proved his point 
th U ruiona! lift c in U rcstoud, and had sought new wt^rlds 
to conquer bv e'xperinunting on the reanimation of detached 
puts of bodies He had wild and original ide is on the 
independent vital propertus ol oiguiic cells ind nerve tissue 
sepuattd from nauiril phvsioKigieil s\ stems, ind achieved 
st>me hideous preliminirv results in the form of never dvmg, 
lUifieiillv nourished tissue tdmmed trtun the ne irlv hatched 
eggs ol an indcsenhable tropic il reptile I wo hioiogK il points 
he w is cxcccdmgb anxious to scttlt hist, whether any 
unount of ctinsciousiu ss and iitional iction might he possible 
vvitlunit the brain, proceeding trom the spinal cord ind various 
nerve *.cntrcs , and sexoud, whether inv kind of ethereal, 
int ingihle rtlarion distinct from tht mateiiil cells nnv exist to 
link the surgie illy sepirate'd parts t)f whit h is previousiv be*cn 
a single living oiganism \ll this leseaieh work rec]uired a 
prodigious supply ol freshh shughtered human fiesh and 
that was why f Herbert West had entered the Cueat War 

Ihe phantasmal, unmentionable' thing oeeiirrcd one mid- 
night late in March, 191s, in a field hospital behind the lines 
at St Hoi I wonder even now it it could have been other than 
a demoniac dream of delirium West had a piivate laboratory 
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in an east room of the barn-like temporary edifice, assigned 
him on his plea that he was devising new and radical methods 
for the treatment of hitherto hopeless cases of maiming 
There he worked like a butcher m the midst of his gory wares 
~ I could never get used to the levity with which he handled 
and classified certain things At times he actually did perform 
marvels of surgery for the soldiers, but his chief delights were 
of a less public and philanthropic kind, requiring many expla- 
nations of sounds which seemed peculiar even amidst that 
babel of the damned. Among these sounds were frequent 
revolver-shots - surely not uncommon on a battlefield, but 
distinctly uncommon in a hospital Dr West’s reanimated 
specimens were not meant for long existence or a large 
audience. Besides human tissue. West employed much o( the 
reptile embryo tissue which he had cultivated with such singu 
lar results It was better than human materi il for maintaining 
life in organless fragments, and that was now m\ friend’s 
chief activity In a dark corner of the laboratory, over a qiuer 
incubating burner, he kept a large covered vat full (^f this 
reptilian cell-mattei , which multiplied and grew puflily and 
hideously 

On the night of which I speak wc had a splendid new 
specimen - a man at once physicallv powerful and of such 
high mentalit) that a sensitive nervous system was assured It 
•was rather iionic, for he was the officer who had helped West 
to his commission, and who was now to have been our 
associate Moreover, he had in the past secretly studied the 
theory of reanimation to some extent under West Major Sir 
Eric Moreland Claphani-Lee, D S O , was the greatest surgeon 
in our division, and had been hastily assigned to the St Floi 
sector when news of the heavy fighting reached headquarters 
He had come in an aeroplane piloted by the intrepid I leuten 
ant Ronald Hill, only to be shot down when directly over his 
destination The fall had been spectacular and awful, Hill 
w^as unrecognizable afterwards, but the wreck yielded up the 
great surgecjn in a nearly decapitated but otherwise intact 
condition West had greedily seized the lifeless thing which 
had once been his friend and fellow-scholar, and I shuddered 
when he finished severing the head, placed it in his hellish vat 
of pulpy reptile-tissue to preserve it for future experiments, 
and proceeded to treat the decapitated body on the operating 
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table. He mjectcd new blood, joined certain veins, arteries, 
and nerves at the headless neck, and closed the ghastly aper- 
ture with engrafted skin from an unidentified specimen which 
had borne an officer’s uniform I knew what he wanted - to 
see if this highly orgini/cd body could exhibit, without its 
head, any of the signs of mental life which had distinguished 
Sir Hric Moreland C lapham Lee Once a student of reanima- 
rion, this silent trunk was now gruesomely called upon to 
exemplif) it 

I can still stc Herbert West undci the sinistir electric light 
as he injected his reanimating solution into the arm of the 
headless body The scene 1 cannot describe I should faint if 1 
trieci It, for there is madness in a room full c)f chssihed 
charnel things, with blood and lesser human debris almost 
ankle-deep on the slimv floor, and with hideous reptilian 
abnormalities sprouting, bubbling, and baking ovei a winking 
bluish green spectre of dim flame m a far corner of black 
shadows 

rhe specimen, as West repeatedly observed, had a splendid 
nervous system Much w is expected of it, and as a few 
twitching morions began to appear, I could see the feverish 
interest on West’s face He was ready, I think, to see proof of 
his increasingly strong opinion that consciousness, reason, 
and personality can exist independently of the brain - that 
man has no central connectiyc spirit, but is merely a machine 
of nervous matter, each section more or less complete in itself 
In one triumphant demonstration West was tbour to relegate 
the myster> of life to the category of mvth The body now 
twitched more vigorousl), and beneath our avid eves com- 
menced tt) heave m a frightful wav The arms stirred disquiet- 
mgly, the legs drew up, and various muscles contracted m a 
repulsive kind of writhing Then the headless thing threw out 
Its arms in a gesture which was unmistakably one of desper 
ation in intelligent desperation appaienrly sufhcieni to 
proye every theory of Herbert West Certainl), the nerves 
weie recalling the man’s last act m life, the struggle to get free 
of the falling aeroplane 

What followed, 1 shall never positivcl) know Ir may haye 
been wholly an hallucination from the shock caused at that 
instant by the sudden and complete destruction of the building 
in a cataclysm of German shell fire - who can gainsay it, since 
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West and I were the only proved survivors^ West liked to 
think that before his recent disappearance, but there were 
times when he could not, for it was queer that we both had 
the same hallucination The hideous occurrence itself was 
very simple, notable only for what it implied 

The body on the table had risen with a blind and terrible 
groping, and we had heard a sound I should not call that 
sound a voice, for it was too awful And yet its timbre was 
not the most awful thing ibout it Neither was its message it 
had merely screamed, ‘Jump, Ronald, for (lod’s sake, jump*’ 
The awful thing was its source 

hor It had come from the large covered vat in that ghoulish 
corner of crawling black shadows 


VI rut TOMB I hGIONS 

When Dr Herbert West disappeared i >eir igo, the Boston 
police questioned me closely They suspected th it I w is hold 
ing something back, and perh ips suspeeud evtn graver things, 
but I could not tell them the tiuth because they would not 
have believtd it They knew, indeed, th it >Xest hid bten 
connected with activities beyond the credence of ordinal v 
men, for his hideous experiments in the reinimation of dead 
bodies had long been too extensive to admit of perfect secrecy , 
but the hnal soul shattering catistrophc held elements of 
demoniac phantasy which make even me doubt the reality of 
what 1 saw 

1 was West’s closest friend ind only confidential assistant 
We had met years before, in nicdic il school, and from the 
first I had shared his terrible researches He had slowly tried 
to perfect a solution which, iniccted into the veins of th( 
newly deceased, would restore life, a labour demanding an 
abundance of fresh corpses and therefore involving the most 
unnatural actions Still more shocking were the products of 
some of the experiments grisly masses of flesh that had bten 
dead, but that West waked to a blind, brainless, nauseous 
animation These were the usual results, for in order to 
reawaken the mind ir was necessary to have specimens so 
absolutely fresh that no decay could possibly affect the delicate 
brain cells 
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This need for very fresh corpses had been West’s moral 
undoing. They were hard to get, and one awful day he had 
secured his specimen while it was still alive and vigorous. A 
struggle, a needle, and a powerful alkaloid had transformed it 
to a very fresh corpse, and the experiment had succeeded for a 
brief and memorable moment, but West had emerged with a 
soul calloused and seared, and a hardened eye which some- 
times glanced with a kind of hideous and calculating appraisal 
at men of especially sensitive brain and especially vigorous 
physique Toward the last 1 became acutely afraid of West, 
for he began to look at me that way People did not seem to 
notice his glances, but they noticed m> fear, and after his 
disappearance used that as a basis for some absurd suspicions 

West, m reality, was more afraid than I , for his abominable 
pursuits entailed a life of turtivencss and die id of every 
shadow Partly it was the police he feared, but sometimes his 
nervousness was deeper and more nebulous, touching on 
ctitam mdesciibable things into which he had injected a 
morbid life, and from which he hid not seen that life depart 
He usually finished his experiments with 1 revolver, but a few 
times he had not been quick enough There was thit first 
specimen on whose rifled grave marks of clawing were later 
seen There w is also char Arkham professor’s bodv which had 
done cannibal things before it had been captured ind thrust 
umdentihed into a madhouse cell at Sefton, where it beat the 
walls for sixteen >cars Most of the other possibly surviving 
results were things less easy to speak of for m later years 
West's scientific zeal had degenerated to an iinheilthv and 
fantastic mama, and he had spent his chief skill m vitalizing 
not entire human bodies but isolated parts of bodies, or pairs 
joined to firganic matter other than human It had become 
hendishly disgusting by the time he disappeared, many of the 
experiments could not even be hinted at m print I he Great 
VX^ar, through which both of us served as surgeons, had 
intensified this side of West 

In saying thir West’s fear of liis specimens was nebulous, L 
have in mind particular!) its complex nature Part of it came 
merely from knowing of the existence of such nameless mon- 
sters, while another part arose from apprehension of the 
bodily harm they might under certain circumstances do him. 
Their disappearance added hoiror to the situation of them 
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all West knew the whereabouts of only one, the pitiful asylum 
thing Then there was a more subtle fear ~ a very fantastic 
sensation resulting from a curious experiment in the Canadian 
army in 1915 West, in the midst of a severe battle, had 
reanimated Major Sir Fric Moreland Clapham Ice, D S O , a 
fellow physician who knew about his experiments and could 
have duplicated them The head had been removed, so that 
the possibilities of quasi intelligent life in the trunk might be 
investigated Just as the building was wiped out by a German 
shell, there had been a success The trunk had moved intelli 
gently, and, unbelicsable to relate, we vsere both sickenmgly 
sure that articulate sounds had come from the detached head 
as It lay in a shadowy corner of the laboratory I he shell had 
been merciful, in a wav - but West could never feel is cert 1 in 
as he wished, that we two were the onlv survivors He used to 
make shuddering conjectures about the possible actions of a 
headless physician with the power of reanimating the dead 
West's last quarters were in 1 venerable house of much 
elegance, overlooking one of the oldest bur>ing grounds in 
Boston He had chosen the place for pureh svmbolie ind 
fantastically aesthetic reasons, since most of the internu nts 
were of the Colonial period and therefort of little use to 1 
scientist seeking very fresh bodies I he laboratory was in 1 
sub cellar secretly constructed by imported workmen, iml 
contained a huge incincritor for the quiet and complete 
disposal of sueh bodies, or fragments ind syntheiie moekenes 
of bodies, as might remain from the morbid experiments and 
unhallowed amusements of the owner During the exeavition 
of this ecliar the workmen had struek some exceedingly in 
eicnt misonrv, undoubtedly connected with the old burying 
ground, yet far too deep to correspond with an) known 
sepulchre therein After a number of calculations West detided 
that It represented some secret chamber bencith the tomb of 
the Avenlls, where the last interment had been made in 1768 
I was with him when he snidic'd thi? nitrous, dripping walK 
laid bare by the spades and mattocks of the men, and was 
prepared for the gruesome thrill which would attend rht 
uncovering of eenturied grave secrets, but for the first unit 
West’s new timidity conquered his natural curiosity, and he 
betrayed his degenerating hbre by ordering the masonry left 
intact and plastered over Thus it remained till that final 
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hellish night, part of the walls of the secret laboratory. I speak 
of West’s decadence, but must add that it was a purely mental 
and intangible thing. Outwardly he was the same to the last 
calm, cold, slight, and yellow-haired, with spectacled blue 
eyes and a general aspect of youth which years and fears 
seemed never to change He seemed calm even when he 
thought of that clawed grave and looked over his shoulder, 
even when he thought of the carnivorous thing that gnawed 
and pawed at Sefton bars 

The end of Herbert West began one evening in our joint 
study when he was dividing his curious glance between the 
newspaper and me A strange headline item had struck at him 
from the crumpled pages, and a nameltss titan class had 
seemed to reach down thiough sixteen \cars Something fear- 
some and incredible had happened at Sefton Asvlum hftv 
miles away, stunning the neighbourhood and baffling the 
police. In the small hours of the morning a hodv of silent men 
had entcTcxl the grounds ind fheir leadei had aroused the 
attendants Ht was a menacing militaiy hgure who talked 
without moving his lips ind whose \oicc seemed almost 
vcntriloquiallv connected with in immense black case he 
v,irried His expressionless face was handsome to the point of 
radiant beautv, but had shocked the superintendent when the 
hall light f< 11 on it tor it was a wax lace with e>es of painted 
gliss Some nameless accident had befallen this man A larger 
man guided his steps, a repellent hulk whose bluish face 
seemed half eaten awav h\ some unknown maladv 1 he 
speaker had asked f<ir the eustodv of the cannibal monster 
committed from Arkham sixteen \cars hcfoie, ind upon 
being leftist d, gave a signal which precipitated a shocking 
not The hends had beaten, trampled, and bitten eve tv attend- 
ant who did not flee, killing four and finally succex'ding m the 
libel anon of the monstei These Mctims who eould it'call the 
event without hysteria swore that the ereMtuies had acted less 
like men than like unthinkable automata guidexi b> the wax- 
faced leader By the time help could be summoned, every trace 
of the men and of their mad chargi had vanished. 

hrom the hour of leading this item until midnight, U'est sal 
almost paralysed At midnight the doorbell rang, startling him 
fearfully All the servants were asleep in the attic', so 1 an- 
swered the bell. As 1 have told the police, there was no wagon 
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in the street, but only a group of strange-looking figures 
bearing a large square box which they deposited in the hallway 
after one of them had grunted in a highly unnatural voice, 
‘Express - prepaid.’ They filed out of the house with a jerky 
tread, and as I watched them go I had an odd idea that they 
were turning towards the ancient cemetery on which the back 
of the house abutted When I slammed the door after them 
West came downstairs and looked at the box It was about 
two feet square, and bore West’s correct name and present 
address It also bore the inscription, ‘Prom Pric Moreland 
Claphani'lee, St Ploi, Planders ’ Six )cars before, m Flanders, 
a shelled hospital had fallen upon the headless reanimated 
trunk of Dr Chpham lee, and upon the detached head which 
- perhaps had uttered articulate sounds 

West was not even excited now His condition was more 
ghastly Quickly he said, it’s the finish - but let's incinerate 
this ’ We carried the thing down to the hboratorv - listening 
I do not remember many particulars you can imagim my 
state of mind but it is a vicious he to say it was Herbert 
West’s body which 1 put into the incinerator Wc both inserted 
the whole unopened box, closed the door, ind starred the 
electricity Nor did any sound come from the box, after ill 
It was West who first noticed the falling plaster on tint 
part of the wall where the ancient tomb masonry had bttn 
covered up I was going to am, but he stopped me I hen I 
saw a small black aperture, felt a ghoulish wind of ice, and 
smelled the charnel bowels of a putrescent earth Thert was 
no sound, but just then rht dcctric lights went out and 1 saw 
outlined against some phosphorescence of the nether world a 
horde of silent toiling things which only insanity or worse - 
could create 1 heir outlines were human, scmi-hiiman, frac 
tionally human, and not human at all the horde was 
grotesquely heterogeneous Ihcv were icmoMiig the stones 
quietly , one by one, from the centuried wall And then, as the 
breach became large enough, thev came out into the laboratoiv 
in a single file, led by a stalking thing with a beautiful hi ad 
made of wax A soir of mad-tyed iTionstrosity behind the 
leader sci/eci on Herbert West West did not resist or uitei a 
sound Then they all sprang at him and tore him to picics 
before my eyes, bearing the fragments away into that subterra- 
nean vault of fabulous abominations West’s head was carried 
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off by the wax-headed leader, who wore a Canadian officer’s 
uniform. As it disappeared I saw that the blue eyes behind the 
spectacles were hideously bla/ing with their first touch of 
frantic, visible emotion 

Servants found me unconscious m the morning West was 
gone. The incinerator contained only unidentihable ashes. 
Detectives have questioned me, but what can 1 say^ The 
Sehon tragedy they will not connect with West, not that, nor 
the men with the box, w'hose existence they deny i told them 
of the vault, and they pointed to the unbroken plaster wall 
and laughed So I told them no more Ihiy imply that I am 
(Mther a madman or a miiiderei probably 1 am mad But 1 
might not be mad if those accursed tomb legions h id not been 
so silent 



T ransformation 


By MARY SHELLEY 


With the laurtchtng of the latest vemon of l^rankenstein 
starring Kenneth Branagh and Robert De Ntro, there are signs 
that the cycle of pictures u^hich began with Universal and 
were repeated by Hammer, are now about to ociur all over 
again. Already Britain's ('hannel 4 has presented their interpre 
tation of Frankenstfin with I rank Rozelaar Green as the 
creature, while in America, Universal have announced plans 
to remake The Bride of hraiikcnstcin, and Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger IS at work on his own version of the novel with the 
emphasis on the creature's viewpoint I his picture is to he 
directed by Inn Burton, highly regarded for Batman and 
Fdward Scissorhands, the not-too dissimilar story about an 
obsessed 'inventor' {played with relish by I he late Vincent 
Price) and his unfortunate creation {Johnny Depp). Hammer 
are also considering a new version of then Revenge of Franken 
stem, the film in which the scientist repaid the dwarf who had 
helped him escape the guillotine by providing him u ith a neu 
body . . 

With the exception of the last project, all of these ideas 
draw on Mary Shelley's original novel Revenge of I ranken 
stem, on the other hand, actually oives its inspiration to a 
short story by Mary called T ransformation which she pub- 
lished in an anthology, I he Keepsake, in 18^0. In her tale the 
positions of the main protagonists arc reversed with a hand- 
some young man exchanging his body for that of a deformed 
dwarf - but the parallels are quite clear Although the story 
IS undoubtedly a variation on the Frankenstein theme, it is 
also believed to have been partly inspired by an incomplete 
drama hy Lord Byron, The Deformed Transformed, which he 
was working on before his death and parts of which Mary 
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transcribed. In Byron^s tale, a hunchback named Arnold 
received a new body from a diabolical stranger, who then 
assumed the old, deformed body and dogged the hero's foot- 
steps as a kind of doppelganger. Therefore by reversing Mary 
Shelley's version, the Hammer film in effed went back to 
one of Its sources ' Here is that story which is likely to be once 
again involved in ensuring the continuation of the trankenstein 
-in-the-movies tradition . . 


I have heard it said» that, when any strange, supernatural, and 
nccromantie adventure has occuired to a human being, that 
being, however desirous he may be to eonecal tht same, feels 
at certain periods torn up as it were by an intellectual earth 
quake, and is forced to bare the inner depths of his spirit to 
another. I am a witness of the truth of this 1 have deaily 
sworn to myself never to reveal to human ears the horrors to 
which 1 Olive, in excess of hendlv pride, delivered myself over. 
1 he holy man wdio heard my confession, and reconciled me to 
the Churvh, is dead None knows that once 

Why should It not be thus^ Wh> tell a tale of impious 
tempting of Piovidencc, and soul-siibdiimg humiliation ^ Why ^ 
answer me, ye who aie w'ise in the secrets of human nature’ I 
only know that so it is, and in spite ot strong resolve, - of a 
piide that too much masters me - of shame, and even of fear, 
so to render m>self odious to mv species - 1 must speak. 

Cjenoa’ my birthplace - proud cit> ’ looking upon the blue 
Mediterranean dost thou remember me in mv boyhood, 
when thy cliffs and piomontories, thy bright sky and gay 
vineyards, were my workP Happ> time’ when to the young 
heart the narrow^-bounded univeise, which leaves, by its very 
limitation, free scope to the imagination, enchains our physical 
energies, and, sole period in our lives, innocence and enjoy- 
ment are united. Yet, who can look back to childhood, and 
not remember its sorrows and its harrowing fears ^ I was born 
with the most imperious, haughty, tameless spirit. I quailed 
before my father only; and he, generous and noble, but 
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capricious and tyrannical, at once fostered and checked the 
wild impetuosity of my character, making obedience neces- 
sary, but inspiring no respect for the motives which guided his 
commands. To be a man, free, independent, or, m better 
words, insolent and domineering, was the hope and prayer of 
my rebel heart. 

My father had one friend, a wealthy Genoese noble, who in 
a political tumult was suddenly sentenced to banishment, and 
his property conhscated. The Marchesc Torella went into 
exile alone. Like my father, he was a widower he had one 
child, the almost infant Juliet, who was left under my father’s 
guardianship I should certainly have been unkind to the 
lovely girl, but that I was forced by my position to become 
her protector A vanetv of childish incidents all tended to one 
point, - to make Juliet sec in me a rock of defence, 1 in her, 
one who must perish through the soft sensibility of her nature 
too rudely visited, but for my guardian care We grew up 
together The opening rose in May was nor more sweet than 
this dear girl An irradiation of beauty was spread over her 
face Her form, her step, her voice my heart weeps even 
now, to think of all of relying, gentle, loving, and pure, that 
she enshrined When I was eleven and Juliet eight years of 
age, a cousin of mine, much older than cither he seemed to 
us a man - took great notice of mv playmate, he called her 
his bride, and asked her to marry him She refused, and he 
insisted, drawing her unwillingly towards him With the (.coun- 
tenance and emotions of a maniac I threw invsclf con him 1 
strove to draw his sword - I clung to his neck with the 
ferocious resolve to strangle him he was obliged to call for 
assistance to disengage himself from me On that night I led 
Juliet to the chapel of our house I made her touch the sacred 
relics - I harrowed her child’s heart, and profaned her child’s 
lips with an oath, that she would be mine, and mine only 

Well, those days passed away Torella returned in a few 
years, and became wealthier and more prosperous than ever 
When 1 was seventeen, my father died, he had been magnifi- 
cent to prodigality, Torella rejoiced that my minority would 
afford an opportunity for repairing my fortunes. Juliet and I 
had been affianced beside my father's deathbed - Torella was 
to be a second parent to me 

I desired to see the world, and I was indulged, f went to 
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Florence, to Rome, to Naples; thence I passed to Toulon, and 
at length reached what had long been the bourne of my 
wishes, Pans. There was wild work in Pans then. The poor 
king, Charles the Sixth, now sane, now mad, now a monarch, 
now an abject slave, was the very mockery of humanity. The 
queen, the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, alternately friends 
and foes - now meeting in prodigal feasts, now shedding 
blood in rivalry were blind to the miserable state of their 
country, and the dangers that impended over ir, and gave 
themselves wholly up to dissolute enjoyment or savage strife. 
My character still followed me. 1 was arrogant and self-willed; 
I loved display, and above all, I threw till all control. My 
young friends were eager to foster passions which furnished 
them with pleasures, I was deemed handsome - I was master 
of every knightly atcomplishmenr. I was disconnected with 
any political party I grew a favourite with all my presump- 
tiiin and arrogaiuc was pardoned in one so young. I became a 
spoiled child. Who could control me ^ nor the letters and 
idvicc of lorclla only strong necessity visiting me in the 
abhoneci shape of an cinptv purse But there were means to 
rehll this void. Acre after acre, estate after estate, I sold My 
dress, my jevsels, ni> horses and iheir caparisons, were almost 
unrivalled in gorgeous Pans, while the lands of my inheritance 
passed into possession of others 

The Duke of Orleans was wavlaid and murdered by the 
Duke of Burgundy. Fear and terror possessed all Pans. The 
dauphin and the queen shut themselves up, every pleasure 
was suspended. I grew weary of this state of things, and my 
heart yearned for m> boyhood's haunts. 1 was nearly a beggar, 
yet still I would go there, claim rnv bride, and rebuild my 
fortunes. A few happ) ventures as a merchant would make 
me rich again. Nevertheless, ) would not leturn m humble 
guise My last act was to dispose of my remaining estate near 
Albaro for half its w'orth, for ready mono). 1 hen 1 despatched 
all kinds of artificers, arras, furniture ot regal splendour, to fit 
up the last lelic of my inheritance, mv palace m Genoa. I 
lingered a little longer yet, ashamed at the part of the prodigal 
returned, which I feared I should play. I sent my horses. One 
matchless Spanish jennet 1 despatched to mv promised bride: 
Its caparisons flamed with jewels and cloth of gold. In every 
part I caused to be entwined the initials of jiihet and her 
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Guido. My present found favour in her and in her father’s 
eyes. 

Still to return a proclaimed spendthrift, the mark of imperti- 
nent wonder, perhaps of scorn, and to encounter singly the 
reproaches or taunts of my fcllow-citi/ens, was no alluring 
prospect As a shield between me and censure, I invited some 
tew of the most reckless of my comrades to accompany me 
thus I went armed against the world, hiding a rankling feeling, 
halt fear and half penitence, by bravado 

I arrived m Genoa I trod the pavement of my ancestral 
palace My proud step was no interpreter of my heart, for I 
deeply felt that, though surrounded by every luxury, I was a 
beggar The hrst step ! took in claiming Juliet must widely 
declare me such 1 read contempt or pity m the looks of all I 
fancied that rich and poor, voung and old, all rcgard(*d me 
with derision Torella came not near me No wonder that my 
second father should expect a son’s deference from me in 
waiting first on him Rut, galled and stung by a sense of my 
follies and dement, I strove to throw the blame on others We 
kept nightly orgies in Palazzo Carega I o sleepless, riotous 
nights followed listless, supine mornings At the Ave Maria 
we showed our dainty persons in the streets, scoffing at the 
sober citizens, casting insolent glances on the shrinking 
women Juliet was not among them - no, no, if she had been 
there, shame would have driven me away, if love had not 
brought me to her feet 

I grew tired of this Suddenly I paid the Marchese a visit 
He was at his villa, one among the many which deck the 
suburb of San Pietro d ’Arena It was the month of May, the 
blossoms of the fruit-trees were fading among thick, green 
foliage, the vines were shooting forth, the ground strewed 
with the fallen olive blooms, the firefly was in the myrtle 
hedge, heaven and earth wore a mantle of surpassing beauty 
Torella welcomed me kindly, though seriously, and even his 
shade of displeasure soon wore away Some resemblance to 
my father - some look and tone of youthful ingenuousness, 
softened the good old man’s heart He sent for his daughter 
he presented me to her as her betrothed. The chamber became 
hallowed by a holy light as she entered. Hers was that cherub 
look, those large, soft eyes, full dimpled checks, and mouth of 
infantine sweetness, that expresses the rare union of happiness 
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and love. Admiration first possessed me; she is mine! was the 
second proud emotion, and my lips curled with haughty 
triumph. I had not been the enfant gate of the beauties of 
France not to have learnt the art of pleasing the soft heart of 
woman If towards men 1 was overbearing, the deference I 
paid to them was the more in contrast. I commenced my 
courtship by the display of a thousand gallantries to Juliet, 
who, vowed to me from infancy, had never admitted the 
devotion of otheis, and who, though accustomed to expres- 
sions of admiration, was uninitiated in the language of lovers. 

For a tew days all went well Forella never alluded to my 
extravagance, he treated me as a favourite son But the time 
came, as w'e discussed the preliminaries to mv union with his 
daughtci, when this fair face ol things should be overcast A 
contract had been drawn up in m> father's lifetime I had 
rendeicd this, in fact, void bv having squandered the whole of 
the wealth which was to hue been shared b> Juliet and 
mysell lorella, in consequence, chose to lonsidei this bond 
as cancelled, and proposed another, in which, though the 
wealth he bestowed was irnmcasinabl) inci cased, there were 
so inan> restrictions is to the mode of spending it, that I, w'ho 
S 1 W independence onl) in tiec career being given to mv own 
imperious wnll, taunted him as taking advantage of my siru- 
ition, and refused utterly to subsciibe to his conditions. 1 he 
old man mildlv strove to recall me to reason Roused pride 
became the tv 1 ant <if mv thought I listened with indignation 
1 repelled him with disci un 

'Juliet, thou art mine’ Did wc not interchange vows in our 
innocent childhood ^ Are we not one in the sight ot Ctod ^ and 
shall thv cold hearted, cold-blooded father divide us > Be 
generous, mv love, be gist, take not awav a gift, last treasure 
of thy Ciutdo retract not th> vows let us detv the world, 
and, setting at nought the calculations ol age, hnd in our 
mutual affection a refuge from eveiy ill ’ 

1 lend I must hivT been with such sophisirv to endeavour to 
poison that sanctuarv of holv thought and tender love, juliet 
shrank from me affrighted Her fathci was the best and 
kindest of men, and she strove to slu:>w me how, in obeying 
him, every good would follow. He would receive my tardy 
submission with warm affection, and generous pardon would 
follow my repent iiicc, profitless words for a young and 
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gentle daughter to use to a man accustomed to make his will 
law, and to feel in his own heart a despot so terrible and stern 
that he could yield obedience to nought save his own imperi- 
ous desires' My resentment grew with resistance, my wild 
companions were ready to add fuel to the flame We laid a 
plan to carry off fuliet At first it appeared to be crowned 
with success Midway, on our return, we were overtaken by 
the agoni/ed father and his attendants A conflict ensued 
Before the city guard came to decide the victory in favour of 
our antagonists, two of Torella’s servitors were dangerously 
wounded 

This portion of my history weighs most heavily with me 
Changed man as 1 am, I abhor myself in the recollection Ma> 
none who hear this tale ever have felt as I A horse driven to 
fury by a rider armed with barbed spurs was not more a slave 
than 1 to the violent tyranny of m> temper A fiend possessed 
mv soul, irritating it to madness 1 felt the voice of conscience 
within me, but if I yielded to it for a brief interval, it was onlv 
to be a moment aftei torn, as by a whirlwind, tway borne 
along on the stream of desperate rage the plaything of the 
storms engendered by pride I was imprisoned, and, at the 
instance of lorella, set free Again I returned to cariv oft both 
him and his child to Prance, which hapless country, then 
preyed on by frec-booters and gangs of lawless soldiery, 
offered a grateful refuge to a criminal like me Our plots were 
discovered I was sentenced to banishment, ind, as my debts 
were already enormous, my remaining propeity was put in 
the hands of commissioners foi then payment Tordla again 
offered his mediation, requiring only my promise not to 
renew my abortive attempts on himself and his daughtei I 
spurned his offers, and fancied that 1 triumphed when I w is 
thrust out from Genoa, a solitary and penniless exile My 
companions were gone they had been dismissed the citv some 
weeks before, and were already in Prance I was alone 
friendless, with neither sword at my side, nor diicai in my 
purse 

I wandered along the sea shore, a whirlwind of passion 
possessing ancf tearing my soul It was as if a live coal had 
been set burning in my breast. At first I meditated on wdia^ / 
should do. I would loin a band of freebooters. Revenge' - the 
word seemed bairn to me, 1 hugged it, caressed it, till, like a 
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serpent, it stung me. Then again I would abjure and despise 
Genoa, that little corner of the world. I would return to Pans, 
where so many of my friends swarmed, where my services 
would be eagerly accepted, where 1 would carve out fortune 
with my sword, and make my paltry birthplace and the false 
lorella rue the day when they drove me, a new Coriolanus, 
from her walls. I would return to Pans - thus on foot - a 
beggar - and present myself m my povettv to those I had 
formerly entertained sumptiiousl> ^ 'There was gall in the mere 
thought of It 

The reality of things began to diwn upon m> mind, bringing 
despair in its train hor several months 1 had been a prisoner 
the evils of my dungeon had whipped m\ soul to madness, 
but they had subdued my coi portal frame 1 was weak and 
wan I orella had used a thousand artihcts to administer to 
my comfort, I had delected and scorned them all, and 1 
reaped the harvest of my obduracy What was to be done^ 
Should 1 crouch before my foe, and sue foi forgiveness ^ - Die 
lather ten thousand deaths’ - Never should they obtain that 
vKtoiv’ Hare I svsore eternal hate’ I late from whom^ to 
whom^ - From a wandering tuircast to a niightv noble’ I 
and mv feelings weie nothing to them aluadv had they 
forgotten one so unworthy And )ulict’ her angel face and 
sylph-like form gleamed among the clouds ot mv despair with 
vain beauty , for 1 had lost her the glory and flovser of the 
world’ Another will call her his’ - that sinilt ot paradise will 
bless mother’ 

I \en now my heart fills within me when 1 rceur to this 
rout of grim visaged ideas Now subdued almost to tears, 
now riving in my agony, still I wandered along the rocky 
shore, wdiich grew at each ste'p wilder and more de'solate 
Hanging locks and hoar precipices overlooked the tideless 
ocean, black caverns yawned, and for e\cr, among the sea- 
worn recesses, murmured and dashed the unfruitful wateis. 
Now my way was almost haired by an abiupt promontory, 
now rendered nearly impraetie iblc by fragments fallen from 
the eliff. h veiling w'as at hand, when, seaward, arose, as if on 
the waving of a wizard’s wand, a murky web of clouds, 
blotting the late azure sky, and darkening and disturbing the 
till now placid deep. The clouds had strange, fantastic shapes, 
and they changed and mingled anci seemed to be driven about 
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by a mighty spell The waves raised their white crests, the 
thunder first muttered, then roared from across the waste of 
waters, which took a deep purple dye, flecked with foam The 
spot where 1 stood looked, on one side, to the wide spread 
ocean, on the other, it was barred by a rugged promontory 
Round this cape suddenly came, driven b> the wind, a vessel 
In vain the manners tried to force a path for her to the open 
sea - the gale drove her on the rocks It will perish^ - all on 
board will perish’ Would I were among them’ And to my 
young heart the idea of death came for the first time blended 
with that of joy It was an awful sight to behold that vessel 
struggling with her fate Hardly could I discern the sailors, 
but I heard them It was soon all over’ A lock, just covered 
by the tossing waves, and so unperceived, hy in wait for its 
prey A crash of thunder broke over my head at the moment 
that, with a frightful shock, the vessel dashed upon her unseen 
enemy In a brief space of time she went to pieces I here I 
stood in safety , and there were my fellow creatures battling, 
how hopelessly, with annihilation Methoughl I saw them 
struggling ~ too truly did 1 htar their shrieks, conquering the 
barking surges in their shrill agony The dark breakers threw 
hither and thither the fragments of the wreck soon it disap 
peared 1 had been fascinated to ga7e till the end at last I 
sank on my knees - 1 covered iny face with my hands 1 again 
looked up, something was floating on the billows towards the 
shore It neared and neared Was that a human form ^ It grew 
more and more distinct, and at last a mighty wave, lifting the 
whole freight, lodged it upon a rock A hum in being bestriding 
a sea chest’ ~ a human being* Yet was it one^ Surely never 
such had existed before - i misshapen dwirf, with squinting 
eyes, distorted features, and body deformed, rill it became a 
horror to behold My blood, lately warming towards a fellow 
being so snatched from a watery tomb, fro/c in my heart The 
dwarf got off his chest, he tossed his straight, straggling hiir 
from his odious visage 

‘By St Beelzebub’' he exclaimed, ‘I have been well bested ’ 
He looked round and saw me ‘Oh, by the fiend’ here is 
another ally of the mighty One To what saint did you offer 
prayers, friend - if not to minc> Yet I remember you not on 
board ’ 

I shrank from the monster and hiS blasphemy Again he 
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questioned me, and I muttered some inaudible reply. He 
continued . - 

‘Your voice is drowned by this dissonant roai. What a 
noise the big ocean makes! Schoolboys bursting from their 
prison are not louder than these waves set free to play. They 
disturb me. 1 will no more of their ill-timed brawling. Silence, 
hoary One! - Winds, avaunt* - to your homes’ - Clouds, fly 
to the antipodes, and leave our heaven clear ’’ 

As he spoke, he stretched out his two long, lank arms, that 
looked like spider’s claws, and seemed to embrace with them 
the expanse before him. Was it a miracle^ The clouds became 
broken and fled, the a/ure sky first peeped out, and then was 
spread a calm Held of blue above us, the stormy gale was 
exchanged to the softlv breathing w^est, the sea grew calm, 
the waves dwindled to npplets 

‘I like obedience even m these stupid elements,' said the 
dwarf ‘How much more m the tameless mind of man’ It was 
a wcll-got-up storm, you must allow and all of my own 
making ’ 

It was tempting Providence to interchange talk with this 
magician But Poiver, m all its shapes, is respected bv man 
Awe, curiosity, a clinging fascination, drew me towards him 
‘( oiiK, don’t be frightened, friend,’ said the wretch ‘I am 
good humoured when pleased , and something does please me 
in your well-proportioned body and handsome face, though 
you look a little woe-begonc 'Vou have suffered a land - 1, a 
sea wu*ck. Pei haps 1 can allav the tempest of vour fortunes as 
I did my own Shall we be friends And he held out his 
hand, I could not touch it ‘Well, then, companions - that 
will do as well And now, while 1 icst after the buffering 1 
underw'cnt |iist now, tell me whv, voung and gallant as yem 
seem, you wander thus alone and downcast on this wild sea- 
shore ’ 

The voice of the wretch was screeching and hornci, and his 
contortions as he spoke were Irightlul to behold. Yet he did 
gain a kind of influence over me, which I could not master, 
and 1 told him my tale When it was ended, he laughed long 
and loud the rocks echoed back the sound hell seemed 
yelling around me. 

‘Oh, thou cousin of Lucifer’’ said he; ‘so thou too hast 
fallen through thy pride, and, though bright as the son of 
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Morning, thou art ready to give up thy good looks, thy bride, 
and thy well-being, rather than submit thee to the tyranny of 
good I honour thy choice, by my soul’ - So thou hast fled, 
and yield the dav, and mean to staive on these rocks, and to 
let the birds peck out thy dead eyes, while thv enemy and thy 
betrothed rejoice m thy rum 1 hy pride is strangely akin to 
humility, inethinks/ 

As he spoke, a thousand fanged thoughts stung me to the 
heart. 

‘What would you that I should do 1 cried 

‘I’ “ Oh, nothing but lie down and say your prayers before 
you die But, were 1 you, I know the deed that should be 
done ' 

I drew near him His supernatural powers made him an 
oracle in my eyes, yet a strange unearthly thrill quivered 
through my frame as I said, ‘Speak’ - reach me - what act do 
you ad\ ise 

‘Revenge thyself, man’ - humble thy enemies’ - set thy 
foot on the old man’s neck, and possess thyself of his 
daughter’’ 

‘To the east and west I turn,’ cried I, ‘and see no means’ 
Had 1 gold, much could I achieve, but, poor and single, 1 am 
powerless ’ 

The dwarf had been seated on his chest as he listened to m> 
story Now he got off, hi touched a spring, it Hew open’ 
What a mine of wealth - of bla/ing jewels, beaming gold, and 
pale silver - was displayed therein A mad desire to possess 
this treasure was born within me 

‘Doubtless,’ 1 said, ‘one so powerful as you could do all 
things ’ 

‘Nay,’ said the monster humbly, ‘I am less omnipotent than 
1 seem. Some things I possess which you may covet, but I 
would give them all for a small share, or even for a loan of 
what IS yours ’ 

‘My possessions arc at your service,’ I replied bitterly - ‘my 
poverty, my exile, my disgrace - I make a free gift of them 
all.’ 

‘Good ’ I thank you Add one other thing to your gift, and 
my treasure is yours.’ 

‘As nothing is my sole inheritance, what besides nothing 
would you have 
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‘Your comely face and well-made limbs * 

I shivered Would this all-powerful monster murder me^ I 
had no dagger I forgot to pray - but I grew pale 

‘I ask for a loan, not a gift/ said the frightful thing ‘lend 
me your body for three days - you shall have mine to cage 
yoiii soul the while, and, m payment, my chest What say you 
to the bargain ^ “ Three short days ’ 

We are told that it is dangen>us to hold unlawful talk; and 
well do 1 prove the same Tamely written down, it may seem 
intredible that 1 should lend anv car to this proposition, but, 
in spite of his unnatural ugliness, there was something fascinat- 
ing in a being whose voice could govern earth, air, and sea I 
felt a keen desire to comply, for with that chest 1 could 
stimmand the world My onlv hesitation lesulted from a fear 
that he would not be true to his bargain Then, I thought, I 
shall soon die here on these lonelv sands, and the limbs he 
covers will be mine no more - it is worth the chance And, 
besides, I knew that, by all the rules of art magic, there were 
formulae and oaths which none of its practisers dared break I 
hesitated to repl> , and he went on, now displaying his wealth, 
now speaking of the petty price he demanded, till it seemed 
madness to refuse Thus is it, place our bark m the current 
of the stream, and down, over fall and catarict it is hurried, 
give up our conduct to the wild torrent of passion, and vve are 
away, we know nor whither 

He swore many an oath, and I adjured him by many a 
sacred name, nil I saw this wonder of powei, this ruler of the 
elements, shiver like an autumn leaf before niv words, and as 
if the spirit spake unwillingly and perfoicc within him, at last, 
he, with broken voice, revealed the spell whcreb\ he might be 
obliged, did he wish to play me filse, to render up the 
unlawful spoil Our warm life-blood must mingle to make 
and to mar the charm 

Fnough of this unhol> theme I was persuaded - the thing 
was done The morrow dawned upon me as 1 lay upon the 
shingles, and 1 knew not mv own shadow as it fell from me. I 
felt myself changed to a shape of horror, and cursed my easy 
faith and blind credulity The chest was there ~ there the gold 
and precious stones for which I had sold the frame of flesh 
which nature had given me The sight a little stilled my 
emotions three days would soon be gone 
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They did pass The dwarf had supplied me with a plenteous 
store of food At first I could hardly walk, so strange and out 
of |oint were all my limbs , and my voice - it was that of the 
hend But I kept silent, and turned my face to the sun, that I 
might not see my shadow, and counted the hours, and rumi- 
nated on my future conduct To bring Torella to my feet - to 
possess my Juliet in spite of him - all this my wealth could 
easily achieve During dark night I slept, and dreamt of the 
accomplishment of mv desires Two suns had set the third 
dawned I was agitated, fearful Oh expectation, what a 
frightful thing art thou, when kindled more by fear than 
hope’ How dost thou twist thyself round the heart, torturing 
Its pulsations’ How dost thou dart unknown pangs all through 
our feeble mechanism, now seeming to shiver us like broken 
glass, to nothingness - now giving us a fresh strength, which 
can do nothing, and so tormcius us by a sensation, such as the 
strong man must feel who cannot bieak his fetters, though 
they bend in his grasp Slowly paced the bright, bright orb up 
the eastern sky, long it lingered in the /enirh, and still more 
slowly wandered down the west it touched the horizon’s 
verge it was lost’ Its glories were on the summits of the cliff 
- they grew dun and grey I he evening stir shone bright He 
will soon be here 

He came not’ - By the living heavens, he came not’ and 
night dragged out its weary length, and, m its decaying age, 
‘day began to giiz/le its dark hair’, and the sun rose again on 
the most miserable wretch that ever upbraided its light Ihrce 
days thus I passed 7 he jewels and the gold oh, how I 
abhorred them ’ 

Well, well ~ 1 will not blacken these pages with demonne 
ravings All too terrible were the thoughts, the raging tumult 
of ideas that filled my soul At the end of that time 1 slept, I 
had not before since the third sunset, and I dreamt that I was 
at Juliet’s feet, and she smiled, and then she shrieked ~ for she 
saw my transformation - and again she smiled, for still her 
beautiful lover knelt before her But it was not 1 - it was he, 
the fiend, arrayed in my limbs, speaking with my voice, 
winning her with my looks of love I strove to warn her, but 
my tongue refused us office, I strove to tear him from her, 
but I was rooted to the ground - I awoke with the agony 
There were the solitary hoar precipices ~ there the plashing 
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sea, the quiet strand, and the blue sky over all. What did it 
mean ^ was my dream but a mirror of the truth ^ was he 
wooing and winning my betrothed^ I would on the instant 
back to Genoa - but I was banished I laughed - the dwarf’s 
yell burst from my lips - / banished » Oh no* they had not 
exiled the foul limbs I wore, 1 might with these enter, without 
fear of incurring the threatened penalty of death, my own, my 
native city. 

I began to walk towards Cienoa I was somewhat accus- 
tomed to my distorted limbs, none were ever so ill-adapted 
for a straightforward movement, it was with infinite difficulty 
that 1 proceeded Then, too, 1 desired to avoid all the hamlets 
strewed here and there on the sea-beach, for 1 was unwilling 
t<^ make a display of my hideoiisness 1 was not quite sure 
that, if seen, the mere boys would not stone me to death as I 
pissed, for a monster, some ungentle salutations 1 did receive 
from the few peasants or fishermen 1 chanced to meet But it 
was dark night before 1 approached C»enoa I he weather was 
so balmy and sweet that it struck me that the Marchese and 
his daughter would very probably havt quitted the titv for 
their countr> retreat It was from Villa Torella that I had 
attempted to carry off Juliet, I had spent many an hour 
reconnoitring the spot, and knew each inch of ground in its 
Mtinity It was beautifully situated, embosomed in tiees, on 
the margin of a stream As I drew near, it became evident that 
my coniectnre was right, may, moreover, that the hours were 
bemg then devoted to feasting and mcrnmtnt bor the house 
was lighted up, strains of soft and gav music were w thed 
towards me by the bree/e Mv heart sank within me Such 
was the generous kindness of Forella’s heart that 1 felt sure 
that he wtnild not have indulged in public manilestations of 
rejoicing just after my unfortunate banishment, but for a 
cause I dared nor dwell upon 

The country people were all alive and flocking about, it 
became necessaiy that I should conceal myself, and yet I 
longed to address some one, or to hear others discourse, or in 
any way to gain intelligence of what was really going on \t 
length, entering the walks that were in immediate vicinity to 
the mansion, 1 found one dark enough to veil my excessive 
fnghtfulness , and yet others as well as 1 were loitering in its 
shade. 1 soon gathered all 1 wanted to know - all that first 
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made my very heart die with horror, and then boil with 
indignation Tomorrow [uliet was to be given to the penitent, 
reformed, beloved Guido - to-morrow my bride was to pledge 
her vows to a hend from hell* And I did this^ - my accursed 
pride - my demoniac violence and waked self idolatry had 
caused this ict For if I had acted is the wretch who had 
stolen my form had acted - if, with a mien at once yielding 
and dignihed, 1 had presented myself to Tortlla, saying, I 
have done wrong, forgive me, I am unworthy of your angtl 
child, but permit me to claim her hereafter, when my altered 
conduct shall manifest that I abjure mv vices, and endeivour 
to become in some sort worthy of hti I go to serve agiinst 
the inhdcls, and when my /eal for religion and mv true 
penitence lor the past shall appear to you to cancel my crimes, 
permit me again to c ill mvstlf your son Thus had he spoken . 
and the penitent wis welcomed even as the prodigal son of 
Scripture the fitted ealf wis killed for him, ind he still 
pursuing the sinie pith, displiyed such open he irtid regrtf 
for his follies, so humble a concession of all his rights, and so 
ardent a resolve to reicqinrc them b\ i life of ccvntntion ind 
virtue, that he quicklv conquered the kind old man, ind full 
pardon, ind the gift of his lovely child followed in swift 
succession 

Oh, had an angel from Pindise whispered to mt to ici 
thus» But now, what would be the innocent |ulict\ fite^ 
Would God permit the foul union or, some prodigy destroy 
ing It, link the dishonoured nimc of C aregi with the woist of 
crimes^ To morrow at dawn they were to be niirried there 
was but one way to pi event this - to meet mine enemy, and to 
enforce the ratihcinon of our agreement 1 felt that this could 
only be done bv a mortal struggle I had no sword if indeed 
my distorted irms could wield i soldier’s weapon but I hid 
a dagger, and in that lay my hope There was no time for 
pondering or balancing nicely the question I might die in the 
attempt, but besides the burning jealousy and despair of my 
own heart, honour, mere humanity, demanded that I should 
fall rather than not destroy the machinations of the fiend 

The guests departed - the lighis began to disappear, it was 
evident that the inhabitants of the villa were seeking repose I 
hid myself among the trees - the garden grew deserted - the 
gates were closed - I wandered round and came under a 
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window - ah! well did I know the same* - a soft twilight 
glimmered in the room - the curtains were half withdrawn. It 
was the temple of innocence and beauty. Its magnificence was 
tempered, as it were, by the slight disarrangements occasioned 
by Its being dwelt m, and all the objects scattered around 
displayed the taste of her who hallowed it by her presence. 1 
saw her enter with a quick light step - I saw her approach the 
window - she drew back the curtain yet further, and looked 
our into the night Its brec/y freshness played among her 
ringlets, and wafted them from the transparent marble of her 
brow. She clasped her hands, she raised hei eyes to heaven. I 
heard her voice Guido* she softlv murmured - mine own 
Guido’ and then, as if overcome bv the fulness of her own 
heart, she sank on her knees, - her upraistd eyes - her 
graceful attitude the beaming thankfulness that lighted up 
her fact oh, these are tame words’ Heart of mine, thou 
imagesi ever, though thou canst not portny, the celestial 
btautv of that child of light and love 

I heud a step a <|uick firm step along the shadv avenue. 
Soon I saw a cavalier, nchly dressed, young .ind, methought, 
graceful to look on, advance* 1 hid mvself >ei closer The 
youth appioachcd, he paused beneath the window She arose, 
and again looking out she saw him, and said I cannot, no, 
at this distant time 1 cannot record her terms of soft silver 
fenderness, to mo rhev were spoken, hut thev were replied to 
bv him 

‘I will not go,’ he cried ‘here where \ou hi\e been, where 
>our menior\ glides like some heMven Msiting ghost, f will 
pass the long hours till we meet, never, mv Juliet, again, dav 
01 night, to part Hut do thou, mv love, retire, the etdd mom 
ind htful brctve will make rhv cheek pale, and hll with 
langiioi thv love-lighfed eyes Ah, sweetest’ could I press one 
kiss upon them, I could, mcthinks, repose ’ 

And then he approached still nearer, and methought he was 
about to clamber into her chamber I had hesitated, not to 
terrify her, now I was no longer master of m>sclf, I rushed 
h^rward ~ I threw myself on him - 1 tore him aw^av ~ I cried, 
‘O loathsome and foul shaped wretch’’ 

1 need not repeat epithets, all tending, as it appeared, to rail 
at a person I at present feel some partiality for A shriek rose 
from Juliet’s lips. 1 neither heard nor saw - I felt only mine 
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enemy, whose throat I grasped, and my dagger^s hilt; he 
struggled, but could not escape. At length hoarsely he breathed 
these words. *Do’ - strike home* destroy this body - you will 
still live may your life be long and merry *’ 

The descending dagger was arrested at the word, and he, 
feeling my hold relax, extricated himself and drew his swoid, 
while the uproar in the house, and flying of torches from one 
room to the other, showed that soon we should be separated 
In the midst of my frenzy there was much calculation fall I 
might, and so that he did not survive, 1 cared nt^t for the 
death-bk^w I might deal against rnvself While still, therefore, 
he thought I paused, and while 1 saw the villainous resolve to 
take advantage of my hesitation, in the sudden thrust he made 
at me, I threw rnvself on his sword, and at the same moment 
plunged my dagger, with a true, desperate aim, in his side VCe 
fell together, rolling over each other, and the tide of blood 
that flowed from the gaping wound of each mingled on the 
grass More 1 know not I fainted 

Again 1 return to life weak almost to death, 1 found myself 
stretched upon a bed Julier was kneeling beside it Stringe’ 
my hrst broken request was for a mirror I was so wan and 
ghastly, that mv poor girl hesitated, as she told me afterwards, 
but, by the mass’ I thought myself a right proper youth wlien 
I saw the dear reflection of my own well-known features 1 
confess it is a weakness, but I avow it, I do entertain a 
considerable affection for the countenaiiee and limbs I behold, 
whenever 1 look at a glass, and have more mirrors in m> 
house, and consult them oftener, than any beauty in Cjtnoa 
Before you too much condemn me, permit me to sav that no 
one better knows than I the value of his own body, no one, 
probably, except rnvself, ever having had it stolen from him 
Incoherently I at hrst talked of the dwarf and his crimes, 
and reproached Juliet for her too easy admission of his love 
She thought me raving, as well she might, and yet it was some 
time before I cc^uld prevail on myself to admit that the Ciuido 
whose penitence had won hei back for me was myself, and 
while 1 cursed won her back for me was myself, and while I 
cursed bitterly the monstrous dwarf, and blest the well- 
directed blow that had deprived him of life, 1 suddenly checked 
myself when 1 heard her say, Amen’ knowing that him whom 
she reviled was my very self A little leflection taught me 
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silence - a little practice enabled me to speak of that frightful 
night without any very excessive blunder The wound I had 
given myself was no mockery of one - it was long before I 
recovered - and as the benevolent and generous Forella sat 
beside me, talking such wisdom as might win friends to 
repentance, and mine own dear Juliet hovered near me, admin- 
istering to m} wants, and cheering me b\ her smiles, the work 
of my bodily cure and mental reform went on together 1 have 
never, indeed, wholly recovered m> strength my cheek is 
paler since - my person a little bent (uliet sometimes ventures 
to allude bitterly to the malice that caused this change, but I 
kiss her on the moment, and tell her all is for the best I am a 
tonder and more faithful husband, and tiue is this - but for 
that wound, never had 1 called her mine 
1 did not revisit the sea-shore, nor seek for the fiend's 
treasure, yet, while I ponder on the past, 1 often think, and 
my confessor was not backward in favouring the idea, that it 
might be a good rather than an evil spirit, sent bv my 
guardian angel, to show me the folh and miserv of pride So 
well at least did I learn this lesson, roughly taught as I w is, 
that I am known now by all my friends and fellow ciri/ens by 
the name of Giiuio il ( ortesc 







The Golem 


By GUSTAV MEYRINK 


There have been several theories put foruard as to where 
Mary Shelley found the inspiration for Frankenstein Mary 
herself in the introduction written in the iH'^i edition said the 
idea came to her in a kind of waking nightmare Others have 
'^n^gested that it was inspired by Percy Shelley's interest in the 
(ireek legend of Prometheus, who used lightning to infuse life 
into model people )fet another sihool has argued that she 
may have read the story The Sandman by the German, 
I 1 A Hoffman, about an mimated doll, uhuh had fust 
been translated into I ngltsh tit 1H14 What seems more likely 
still IS that an important influence was the real life man of 
clay, the (xolem, who had been spoken of in femsh folklore 
for over ^00 years An account of this monstrous creature 
who had been brought to life in medieval tunes by Rabbt 
Judah J oeu in order to protect the feu s in the Prague Ghetto 
from a pogrom u as to he found in the collection of ghost 
stones, F Hitasmaj^oriana read around the fire m the Villa 
Diodati just like the creature in Iiankcnstcin, the Ciolem 
proved to be his creator^ ultimate undoing (It is also interest- 
ing to note that when VnivetsaVs plm Frankenstein teas in 
pre production, it was intended that the creature should he 
modelled on the traditional image of the (jolem but this ran 
contrary to the vetws of the director hate and, of 

course, make-up man, jack Pierce ^ 

Although the legend of the (jolem had existed tn several 
folk tales for many years, it was not until tyn ichen an 
episode from a forthcoming novel hy the Austrian-German 
satirist and occult novelist, iaislav Meynnk (tii68~Ty^z), 
appeared tn the popular iieekly. Pan, that the general 
public's interest in the story was leally kindled. Meyrink, the 
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tllegttimate son of an actress and an elderly nobleman, 
spent his early years in Prague (where he doubtless first heard 
about The Golem) until involvement in a financial scandal 
and a period of imprisonment made it imperative for him to 
move, and he left for Vienna Here his interest in the super- 
natural and his facility at writing enabled him to Lad a 
bohemian and somewhat precarious existence Imeed. despite 
the success of hts novels like The Waxviorks (7907), Walpergi 
snacht (19/7) and, of course, the Ciolem» he was rarely out of 
financial difficultic's Hts reputation was not helped by hts 
frequent satirical attacks on the proto Nazis of the day, u huh 
caused him to be counter attacked in the press as u cll a^ 
resulting in his bung stoned by angiy mobs Much of his later 
life was to be spent fruitlessh naming against the rise of 
Nazism and he died a bitter and broken man 

The Ciolcm ha^, however, ensured Meyrtnk’s place as one 
of the foremost supernatural iiriters of the tuentuth century, 
and It u as no surprise that as soon as the book appeared it 
was snapped up for filming by the leading German actor 
director, Paul Wegener In the next five years Wegener di 
rected and starred in three t ersions of the story Der Golem 
(1914) Der Golem und die ranzerm (191^) and the feature 
length, Der Ciolem Wie Pr in die Welt Kam {1920) which iias 
released internationally as the Golem I his last piodiutum 
Scripted faithfully from Mcyrtnk s book by Ilenrik Galeen, is 
generally acknowledged to he a classic because of its superb 
art direction and acting I here have subsequently hem a 
number of other film adaptations of the story all draw tng 
more or less from Meyrtnk^ original with just a single 
Amcruan version produced by Warner Brothers in 1966 star 
ring Roddy McDou all He rc , then, is the episode cjf Meyrtnk\ 
story which inspired those movies, and which also outlines 
the legend that might just have inspired / rankenstein 


We had opened the window to try and get the smell of 
tobacco smoke out of my little room The cold night wind 
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now blew in, making the curtain that hung over the door 
sway to and fro. 

Trokop’s hat would like to take unto itself wings and fly 
away/ said Zwakh, and pointed to the musician’s broad- 
brimmed beaver that was flapping in the draught. 

Josua Prokop gave a merry laugh. 

‘Let it go,' said he. 

‘It IS seiired with a desire to go dancing at Loisitschek’s.’ 
Brieslander put his spoke in. 

Prokop laughed again, and started to conduct with one 
hand the various noises borne over the roofs on the wings of 
the winter breeze. Then, from the wall, he took down my old 
guitar, and made as though he would pluck its broken strings, 
while he sang m his cracky falsetto, and with fantastic 
phrasing: 


An Bern -del von Fi-scn rccht alt 
An Stran-/cn net gar a so kalr 
Messiniing, a’ Raucherl imd Rohn 
llnd immer niirr puf-/en . . . 

‘He's a dab at the dialect all right, isn’t he?' laughed 
Brieslander, and drummed with his fingers and )oined in . 

Und stok-en sich Aufzug und Pfiff 

Und schmallern an eisernes G’suff. 

Inch . . . 

Und Handschuhkrcn, Harom net san . . . 

‘They sing that old song every evening down at 
Loisitschck’s,’ Zwakh informed me. ‘Poor dotty old Nephtali 
Schaffrancck, with his green shade over his eves, wheezes it 
out, accompanied on the hurdy-gurdy by a painted piece of 
female goods. Really, you know Master Peinath, you ought to 
go along with ns to that queer haunt one evening. P'raps to- 
night - later - when we’re through with the punch - ch ? 
What d’yoii say to it? Isn't it your birthday to-day, or 
something ?’ 

‘Yes,' urged Prokop, as he closed the window once more, 
‘You come along with us, old fcllow-me-lad. It’s a thing to sec 
for yourself.’ 
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We sat around drinking hot punch, while our thoughts 
roamed the room. 

Brieslandcr was carving a marionette. 

‘Well, Josua* - Zwakh broke the silence - ‘you’ve shut us 
off good and proper from the outer world Not one word has 
got itself spoken since you shut the window ’ 

‘I was thinking,’ said Prokop, rather hurriedly, as if apologis 
ing for his own silence, ‘how odd it is when the wind plays 
with inanimate objects It’s almost like a miracle when things 
that lie about without a particle of life in their bodies suddenly 
start to flutter Haven’t you ever felt that^ C')nce I stood in a 
desolate square and watched a whole heap of scraps of paper 
chasing one another I couldn’t feel the wind, as i was in the 
shelter of a house, but there they were, all jumbled together in 
a veritable dance of death Next instant they appeared to have 
decided on an armistice, but all of a sudden some unendurable 
puff of reminiscence seemed to blow through the lot of them, 
and off thev went again, eaeh hounding on his next dooi 
neighbour till thev disappeared round the corner One solid 
piece of newspaper only lagged behind, it lay helplessly on 
the pavement, flapping venomously up and down, like a hsh 
out of water, gasping for an I couldn’t help the thought that 
rose in me if wt, when all’s said and done, were something 
similar to these little bits of fluttering paper, neither more nor 
less Driven hither and thither by some invisiblt, incomprchen 
sible “wind” that dictates all our actions, for all we, in our 
vanity boast of our own volition Supposing life rtall) wtic 
nothing but that mysterious whirlwind of which the Bible 
states. It “bloweth where it hsteth, and thou hcarest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth”^ Isn’t there a dream thit most of us have, when we 
fumble in deep pools after silver hsh, and wake to hnd 
nothing in our hands but a cold draught i)f air blowing 
through them 

‘Prokop, vouVe catching that trick of speech from Pernath’ 
What’s the matter with you-*’ Zwakh regarded the musician 
suspiciouslv 

‘It’s the result of the story or the book Ibhur we had told to 
us before you came Pity you were late and missed it you 
can see the effect it’s had on Prokop ’ 1 his from Brieslandcr 

‘Storv from a book 
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‘Story of a man» rather, who brought the book, and seemed 
a queer card. Pernath doesn’t know who he is, where he lives, 
what his name is, or what he wanted And, for all his visitor’s 
eccentric appearance, he can’t for the life of him describe it ’ 
Zwakh listened attentively. 

‘Strange, that,’ he said, after a pause ‘Was the stranger 
clean shaven by any chance, and did his eyes slant 

‘1 think so,’ replied I ‘ That is to sa> vts ves I am 
quite sure of it Do you know him 

Ihc marionette maker shook his head ‘Only it reminds me 
ol the Golem ’ 

Bncslander, the painter, laid down his chisel 
‘ The Golem ^ I’ve heard talk of it a lor What d'you know 
about the (jolcm, / wakh 

‘Who can say he knows anything about the GoLm wis 
Zwakh’s rejoinder, as he shrugged his shoulders ‘Always they 
treat it as i legend, till something happens and turns it into 
ictuality once more Aftei which it’s t liked of for many a 
day, and the rumours wax ever more and moie tmtistic, til! 
the whole business gets so extggeiatcd and done to death they 
die of their own ibsurdity The original src>r> harks back, so 
they say to the sevente*enth century \X'ith the help of an 
me lent formula, a labbi is said to have put together an 
mtomatic man and used it to help ring the bells in the 
Synagogue and lor all kinds of other mtnnl work But he 
hadn’t made it into a proper man, it was more like a kind of 
miniated vegetable, really What life it had, too, so the sforv 
runs, onlv dcrive*d from a magic piescnption placed behind 
his teeth each clay, that drew down to itself whir was known 
IS “the free sidereal strength of the universe ’’ And is, one 
evening, before evening prayers, the ribbi foigot to take the 
prescription out of the (jolem’s mouth, the figure fell into a 
fren/y, and went raging through the streets like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom it might devour At last the rabbi was able to 
secure it, and he then destroyed the formula The hguic fell to 
pieces The only record left of it was the miniature day hguie 
that was shown to the people within the old Synagogue.’ 

‘Some say the old rabbi was afterwards elected emperor, 
that he conjured up the spirits of the dead and made them 
visible to human eyes,’ volunteered Prokop 

That I cannot say,’ Zwakh answered him ‘But this 1 know 
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- that there is something here in this our quarter of the town 
something that cannot die, and has its being within our 
midst From generation to generation our ancestors have lived 
here in this place, and no one has heard more tales about this 
reappearance of the Golem - happenings actually experienced 
as well as handed down - than I have ’ 

Zwakh suddenly ceased speaking It was obvious his 
thoughts had gone trailing off into the past 

As he sat there at the table, head on hand, his rosy, 
youthful looking cheeks contrasting oddly in the lamplight 
with his snowy hair, 1 could hardly refrain from comparing 
his face with the masks of the little puppets he had so often 
shown to me Curious how the old fellow resembled them’ 
The same expression, and the same cast of countenance 
borne things there are on earth that seem to be complemen 
tary to each other, so 1 pondered As Zwakh’s simple life 
history passed before my mind’s eye, it struck me as bc^th 
monstrous and inexplicable that a man such as he, in spite of 
a better education than that of his forebears he had, as a 
matter of fact, been destined for the stage should suddenly 
insist on reverting to his dilapidated box of mtrioneties, 
trundling once more into the market place these aged dolls 
that had anticked for the scanty living of his ancestors, and 
there making them re enact their well worn histones in terms 
of clumsy gesture 

I appreciated the reason He could not endure to be parted 
from them , their lives were bound up with his, and once he 
was away from them they had changed to thoughts within his 
brain, where they led a restless existent. e till he returned to 
whence they came For that reason did he love them, and trick 
them out in tinsel 

‘Won’t you tell us some more, Zwakh Prokop begged the 
old man, with a glance at myself and Brieslander that sought 
approval 

‘I hardly know where to begin,’ the old boy murmured, 
‘Golem stories are all hard telling* Pernath, here, just now 
was telling us he knew quite well how the stranger looked, 
but couldn’t describe him More or less every three and thirty 
years something takes place in our streets, not so out of the 
way startling in itself, yet the terror of it is too strong for 
either explanation or excuse 
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‘Always it happens that an apparition makes its appearance 
- an utterly strange man, clean shaven, of yellow complexion, 
Mongolian type, in antiquated clothes of a bygone day, it 
comes from the direction of the Altschulgasse, stalks through 
the Ghetto with a queer groping, stumbling kind of gait, as if 
afraid of falling over, and quite suddenly - is gone 

‘Usually It is seen to disappear round a corner At other 
times It IS said to have described a circle and gone back to the 
point whence it started - in old house, close by the 
Synagogue. 

‘Some impressionable folk will tell how they have seen it 
coming towards them down a stiect, but, as they walked 
boldlv to meet it, it would grow smaller and smaller, like in 
ordinary hgure will do as it moves away from vou, and finally 
disappear completely 

‘Sixty si\ years ago there must have been a particular!) 
Iivcb scare of this sort, for 1 remember 1 was a tiny 
youngster at the time that the house in the Altschulgasse 
was scirched from top to bottom They hung washing out of 
c\try window, and onl\ then was it discovered that there was 
1 roc^m inside th( house with no entrance to it, and the 
windows barred As the only means of reaching it, a man let 
himself down on a rope from the roof, to see in But no 
sooner did he get near the window than the rope broke and 
the poor wretch cracked his skull upon the pavement And 
when they wanted, later on, to try agnn, opinions differed so 
about the situ ttion of the window that thev gave it up 

‘I myself encountered the Golem for the hrst rime in m> life 
ncarlv three and thirtv >ears ago 1 met it in a little alley, and 
we ran right into one another I am thankful to say I cannot 
remember now very distinctly what went 011 m my mind at 
that encounter ffeaven forbid anyone should spend his life in 
perpetual expectation, day in, day out, of meeting the Golem 
1 do remember 1 had a premonition at the time, a distinct 
premonition that I was going to meet it Something cried out 
m me, loud and shrill, ‘The Ciolem’'* At that instant someone 
stumbled out of a doorway and the strange hgure passed me 
by Next moment I was sunounded bv a sea of white, 
frightened faces, everyone asking if I h \d seen it 

‘As I replied, I was aware for the first time of the cramp 
that gripped my tongue I was quite surprised to find I could 
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move my limbs, for 1 realised how, for the space of a heart- 
beat, I must have endured a paralytic shock from surprise 

‘1 have given the subject much thought, and the nearest I 
can get to the truth of it seems to be this that once in every 
generation a spiritual disturbance zigzags, like a flash ol 
lightning, right through the Ghetto, taking possession of the 
souls of the living to some end we know not of, and rising in 
the form of «i wraith that appears to our senses in the guise of 
a human entity that once, centuries ago, maybe, inhabited 
here, and is craving materialisation 

‘Maybe, too, it lurks within our midst, day after day, and 
we know it not Neither do our eais register the sound of the 
turning-fe>rk till it is brought in contact with the wood, to 
which It needs must transmit its vibrations 

‘Think of the crystal, resolving itself, it knous not how, but 
in accordance with its own immutable laws, fiom an amor 
phous mass, to a dehnitc ordered shape May it not be even 
so in the world of the spirit^ Who shall sa> ^ just as, in 
thundery weather, the electric tension in the atmosphere will 
increase to a point past endurance, and eventually give birth 
to the lightning, may it not be that the whole mass ot 
stagnant thought infecting the air of the (ihctto needs clearing 
from time to time by some kind of mysterious explosion, 
something potent in its workings something that forces the 
dreams of the subconscious up into the light of day some 
lightning stroke giving rise to an object that, could wc but 
read its riddle, symbolises, both in ways and appearance, the 
whole soul of the masses, had we but got one glimmer of the 
cryptic language of form ^ 

‘And, just as Nature has her own happenings that fore 
shadow the advent of the lightning, so do certain forbidding 
signs portend the arrival of this phantom within our world of 
fact. The plaster peeling from an old wall will adopt the 
shape of a stealthy human form, and stony faces stare from 
the ice flowers formed by the frost upon the window-paoe*» 
Sand from the roof-tops will trickle to die ground m mysteri 
ous fashion, filling the apprehensive passer-by with the imprcs 
Sion it has been thrown by some invisible spirit, trying to 
form, from the hiding-place wherein it lurks, all kinds of 
unfamiliar outlines. No matter what the object one beholds - 
be It a wicker work basket, all one colour, or the uneven 
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surface of a human skin - we are still obsessed with this 
disconcerting gift of finding everywhere these ominous, signifi- 
cant shapes, that assume in our dreams the proportions of 
giants. And always, through these ghostly strivings ot these 
troops of thoughts, endeavouring to gnaw their way through 
the wall of actuality, runs, like a scarlet thread, a torturing 
certitude that our own mental consciousness, strive "is we 
may, is being sucked dry, deliberately, that the phantom may 
attain to concrete form 

‘)usr now, when I heard IVrnath till how he had met a man 
clean shaven, with slanting eyes, there stood the Ciolem before 
me as I saw it that time 

‘He stotKi there as though risen fuim the ground. And, for 
the space of a moment, 1 w is filled with that dumb, farniliir 
feai, ilu intuition ol some ghosth presence near at hand, that 
I had felt then, in inv bovhood, when the (jolem had thrown 
Its dread, ominous shadow across m\ path 

'Si\tv-si\ veais .igo’ \nd another memorv, too, is connected 
with It that of die night helore m\ sister’s wedding. Our 
house was cdehrating tlic event Amongst other things, the 
guests amused themsdves by melting lead I ^tood hv. in 
open mouthed astonishment, wondering what it all might 
mean 1 he childish workings of m\ mind connected it some- 
how 01 other with the (lolem, of whom I had often heard my 
tather talk 1 \er\ moment J expccud to see the door o[>en 
and the strangci walk into the room. 

‘Mv sister tilled a ladle wnh the molten sniff, and emptied 
It into a howl of water, laughing the while at m\ intense 
excitement Wnh his withered, trembling hands, m\ grand- 
father puked out the lump of lead and held it to the light. 
Immediately arose a hubbuh ot excitement t vervhiHly talked 
at once, I tried to wnggle through the ciowd of agitated 
guests, but they stopped me 

‘1 arer, when 1 was oldei, my fathei told me how the molten 
metal had shaped itself into a mmiatuie but ciiiire unmistak- 
able head, smooth and rtiund, as though cast from a mould, 
with features that bore such an uncamu rcsen'blance to those 
of the (folcm that fear possessed them all 

‘Many a time have 1 discussed the matter with Schemaiah 
Hillel the registrar, who has in his keeping the paraphernalia 
of the Old Synagogue, together with the clay figure I told you 
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of, from Kaiser Rudolf's days. He has given much time to the 
Cabbala, and he held the clay image to be nothing but a 
presage in human form of the time in which it was made, just 
as, in my case, was the lump of lead. And the stranger who 
haunted our precincts he held to be a projection of the 
thought that had sprung to life in the brain of the old rabbi 
before he had succeeded in giving it tangible form, and that it 
could only appear at stated intervals of time, under those 
astrological conditions in which it had been created, that 
then, and then only, would it come back to the earth on its 
agonised quest for materialisation 

‘Hillel’s wife, in her lifetime, had also seen the Colem face 
to face, and felt the same shock of paralysis that I had so long 
as the inexplicable presence was near She said, too, she was 
quite positive that w'hat she had seen was her own soul 
divested of its body , that just for a moment it had stood 
opposite to her, and ga/ed into her face with the features of a 
strange being In spite of the terrible fear that had got her in 
Its grip, the conviction had never It ft her that this thing 
confronting her was a p irt of hi r innermost self ’ 

‘It’s not credible,’ murmured Prokop, lost m thought 
Bricslander, too, sat there brooding 

Then came a knock at thi door, and the old dame who 
brings up my evening water, and anything else I happen to 
want, came in, pi iced the earthenware pitcher on the floor, 
and silently withdrew 

Wc ill looked up and ga/ed vaguclv round the room, is 
though awakening from sleep, though a long time elipstd 
before any word was spoken 

Some new influence had entered the room with the old 
crone, and we had hrst to accustom ourselves to it 

‘That red-haired weneh Rosin i, too she lias a face that 
dances for ever before a man’s e>cs out of the nooks and the 
crannies ’ This from /wakh, quite suddenly ‘I’ve known that 
fixed, grinning smile, now, for a whole generation birst the 
grandmother then the mother* And always the same face 
. not a feature altered* The same name, Rosina one 
always the resurrection of the other*’ 

‘Isn’t Rosina old Aaron Wassertrum’s daughter^’ I asked. 

‘So they say,’ affirmed Zwakh ‘Bur Aaron Wassertrum has 
many a son and many a daughter folk know nothing of 
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Nobody knew who was the father of RosinaS mother, nor 
what became of her At the age of fifteen she brought that 
child into the world, and that was the last heard of her Her 
disappearance had something to do with a murder, if I remem- 
ber rightly, committed m this house on her account 

‘Just like her daughter, she turned all the heads of the half 
fledged youths One of them’s alive still - I see him quite 
often I ean’t remember his name The others all came to a 
premature end ~ through her, probibly I onlv remember 
detached episodes, here and there, of that bygone time, that 
stray through my brain like \ series of faded pictures There 
was one half-witttd fellow who used to go from public house 
to public house every evening, cutting out silhouettis in blick 
ptper for a coupU of krcu/er Ontt thev’d got him tipsv he’d 
sit there in the depths of mtlancholv, cutting out tlwass the 
same shaip girl’s profile, till his little stock of piper was all 
used up Almost as a child, so the\ slid, he'd been caught in 
the toils of a ccrtiin Rosin i the grindmoiher probably of 
our one and loved htr so madl> he d ill but lost his reason 
When 1 count the \eiis biek, it cm t hue been invone but 
tht gnndmothtr of our picsent Rosina ’ 

7w ikh ^c iscd spiaking mdliv back in his eh nr 
‘1 ati flits in circles,’ thought 1, ‘around and around this 
house, returning alwavs to its starting point' And a hideous 
image of something I hid once seen shot simultaneously into 
my mind a car gone mid twilling iround frinticilly, in 
circle iftc r circle 

‘Now tor the head' ill it once, m bricslander’s cheery 
tones And he took i small billet of wood tiom his pocket and 
started to i live 

I pushed my arm chair into the background out of the 
light My eyes were heiw with weariness 

[he hot witei toi the punch w is si//lmg in the kettle and 
Josua started to fill our ghsses round again Softlv, very 
softly, the strains of dance music stole through the closed 
window , fitfully, now coming, now going, according to the 
caprii es of the wind 

Wouldn’t I clink glasses with hitn^ so the musician 
wanted to know, after a pause 

But I made no answer So loth was I to make any kind of 
movement, I would not even open my mouth Almost I might 
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have been asleep, such was the feeling of utter quiet that now 
possessed my soul. 1 had to glance now and again at the 
twinkling blade of Bneslander’s pocket-knife, as he cut small 
chips of the wood, to assure myself I really was awake. 

They were talking now of Dr Savioli, and the elegant lady 
some titled man's wife who paid her clandestine visits to 
him m that obscure little studio Once again I saw floating 
before me the triumphant, mocking visage of Aaron Wasser- 
trum I wondered if I would confide that experience of mine 
to Zwakh, then came to the conclusion it would serve no 
useful purpose, to say nothing of the fact that I knew my will 
would be unequal to the effort of relating it 

Suddenly I saw all three of them looking at me across the 
table ‘He is asleep,' said Prokop, so loudly that it sounded 
almost like a question he had put to me 

Then thev spoke m subdued voices, and I realised 1 was the 
sub}ect of their conversation 

The blade of Brieslander's knife glanced here and there, 
catching the light from the lamp, and the glint of it burned 
into my eyes 

‘Mad,’ was the word I caught They talked on, and I 
listened 

‘Subjects like the Ciolem shouldn’t be raised in Pernath’s 
company,' said )osua Prokop reprovingly, ‘just now, when he 
was telling us about the hook Ibhur, we none of us said a 
word, but let him run on just one of his illusions. I’ll bet you 
anything ’ 

‘Quite right*’ Zwakh nodded ‘It’s like walking w^ith a 
lighted candle through a disused room, m which the walls and 
furniture are all wrapped in dust sheets, while the dead tinder 
of the past smothers your footsteps ankle deep , one spark let 
fall, and fire’ll break out of every corner * 

‘Was Pernath long in the asylum^ Poor devil, anywiy 
can’t be much over forty ’ 1 hus Bncsiandcr 

‘I don’t know. I haven't the faintest idea where he came 
from, or what his profession was before He has all the air of 
an old-fashioned French aristocrat, with his slender figure and 
pointed beard Once, years and years ago, an old doctor of 
my acquaintance asked me to do him a favour, and see if I 
could procure for a patient of his a humble lodging somewhere 
in this street, where no one would be bkely to disturb him, or 
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worry him with questions about the past.* Zwakh waved 
vaguely in my direction. ‘Ever since then he’s lived here, 
repairing old queer stuff and cutting precious stones, and 
apparently making a modest living out of it. It’s a good job 
for him he seems to have forgotten everything to do with his 
mental trouble You must on no account get him on to 
subjects that concern the past. That’s what the old doctor 
used to keep impressing on me “Remember Zwakh,” he used 
to say, “all that’s over and done with, we’ve evolved a system 
now to treat it by, we’ve built a wall round it; there let it 
stay, and it’ll do no harm to anybody ’’ 

I he marionette man’s talk struck at me like a pole-axe 
on a defenceless beast Red, merciless hands were clutching 
at my heart 1 had had this dumb kind of torment before . . 
a suspicion that something had once happened to me, and 
that a portion of my life had been spent fumbling at the 
bottom of an ab)ss, as sometimes happens rt> a sleep- 
walker 

And now the secret was out, and gnawing like a gaping 
wound 

Ihat neurasthenic disinclinatHm t)f mine to brooding on 
past events that strange recurring dream 1 kept on having 
that 1 was in a house containing a certain room the door ot 
which wMs locked to me the painful inability of my 
rnemoiy to function where associations of mv youth were 
concerned all these problems had suddenly achieved their 
terrible solution I had been mad, and treated by hypnobtb. 
Ihev had, in short, locked up r room which communicated 
with certain chambers in my brain, rhev had made me into an 
exile m the midst of the life that surrounded me 

Noi did there seem any prospect of mv ever recovering 
again that lost portion of my memory 

1 undci stood now that the mainspring of all my thoughts 
and acts lay hidden in another world, forgotten and never to 
be *ecallcd, I was like a grafted plant, a twig proceeding from 
an alien root. Tven if 1 ever did succeed in forcing the door of 
that locked room, would I not fall immcdiatelv a prey to the 
spirits imprisoned therein ^ 

The story of the Golem as related by Zwakh passed through 
my mind, and suddenly 1 recognised a connection of infinite 
mystery and magnitude between that legendary room without 
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an entrance, which the unknown was supposed to inhabit, 
and my own significant dream 

That was it* In my case, too, the cord would break, should 
I but try to glance into that barred window of my innct 
consciousness 

This curious connection became clearer and clearer within 
my mind, and the clearer it giew the more terrifying did it 
become. There were things in the world, so it seemed to me, 
beyond the mind ol man to grasp, riveted indissolubly together 
and running about distractedly, like blind horses, on a path 
whose direction is hidden from them 

Here, too, m the Ghetto a room, the door of which 
nobody could find, a ghostly presence dwelling therein, that 
from time to time would walk through the streets, spreading 
terror and teai in the minds of men * 

Bneslander was still hacking away at his pupperluad, vou 
could hear the scraping ot his knife upon the wood 

rhe sound of it somehow distressed me, and I looked up to 
see if it would not soon be finished 

The head, turning about as it did m the sculptor's hand, 
looked alive It seemed to be peering into all the corners of 
the room At last its eves rested upon me It appeared pleased 
to have found me at last 

And I, in m> turn, was unible to turn my eyes away 
Stonily I stared at that little wooden face 

The carver’s knife seemed to hesitate a little, then suddeniv 
made a strong, decided cut, informing the wooden head, all at 
once, with terrifying personality I recognised rhe yellow conn 
tenance of the stranger who had brought me the book 

Theie my powers of discernment ended ft had lasted onlv 
one moment, but I could feel my heart cease to beat, and then 
bound forward agonisingly 

The face, none the less, remained in my mind }ust as it had 
done before 

It was / myself I and none other and / lay there on 
Bneslander* s lap, gaping 

My eyes were wandering round the room, and strange 
fingers laid their touch upon my head 

All of a sudden I was aware of Zwakh’s face distorted with 
excitement. I could hear his voice ‘God* it’s the Golem*’ 

A short struggle had ensued, while they had tried to wrest 
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Brieslandcr’s work from his hand. But he had defended him- 
self, and crying, with a laugh *Don’t fuss yourselves, IVe 
made a mess of this job,’ had opened the window and flung 
the head into the street below 


‘Wake up,’ I eould hear Josua Prokop saying to me ‘You’ve 
been so fast asleep you couldn’t feel how we’ve been shaking 
you We’ve hnished the punch, and you’ve missed all the fun.’ 

Then the sharp pain of what I had just been hearing surged 
over me once more, and I wanted to shriek aloud how it was 
not a dream what I had told them of the book Ihhur that I 
w^oiild take it out of its box and show it to them 

But I could neither utter these thoughts nor combat the 
general spirit of leave taking that had now sti/cd mv guests 
/wakh forceful! V put m> cloak round my shoulders while 
he cried 

‘C omc along with us now to Loisitschek's, Master Pernath 
It’ll cheer you up’ 
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By MICHAEL HERVEY 


If The Golem could have been the impiratnm for the monbter 
m Mary Shelley* s novel, then it also possible that an actual 
scientific experimenter who was working in bngland in the 
early years of the nineteenth century and created life from 
inanimate objects, may have been the model for hrankenstein 
himself J he man\ name was Andreu ( tosse and he lived in 
a remote Somerset mansion, lyne Court, which, because of 
the great flashes of lightning and tremendous explosions which 
were foreier eminating from the building earned him the 
reputation in local gossip of being in league with the Devil 
Some even nicknamed him 'The Wizard of the Quantocks* 
Crosse was, though *- like f rankenstein a much misunder 
stood man, and found it difficult to get people to give a fair 
hearing to his beliefs about the boundless potential of electric 
ity However, at one of his lectures m I ondon, on December 
iS, 1S14, among his audience were Percy ind Mary Shelley ~ 
a fact Mary recorded m her D\iry ( rosse spoke with passion 
about his experiments and there is no doubt that the Shelleys, 
with their own interest in the subject, were impressed by him 
Crosse's subsequent career also curiously paralleled that of his 
fictional counterpart - for in iH^6 while uorking in his 
laboratory, he actually created a hatch of extraordinary crea- 
tures in his apparatus which he named Acaii C rossi Phese 
hairy, eight legged monstrosities emerged before his eyes from 
some crystals he had been treating with electrical currents 
The news of this unparalleled event was greeted with a 
mixture of horror and disbelief - the scientific world declaring 
that the creation of life in this manner was impossible, while 
the more superstitious members of the public believed Crosse 
had now added witchcraft to his crimes Phe man himself 
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made no claims for what he had done - merely stated the 
facts in a saenttfic paper and left it at that. Thereafter he 
retreated into the fastness of his mansion and was little heard 
of again. As the months turned into years, stones of the Acan 
Crossi faded into legend, and today hts story is scarcely 
known Yet for me the conviction persists that Andrew Crosse 
played a larger role in the creation of Frankenstein than he 
has ever been given credit for 

rhe facts about this experimenter have, however, been the 
inspiration for two novels, Sixtv Years Hence by Captain C .f 
llenningsen {1S47) in which the artificial organisms, the Acan, 
are used as a threat to the world’s supply of food, and The 
Thunder and Lightning Man by C oltn C ooper (196S) a thinly 
disguised fictional biography There have been a few short 
stones, too, including The Flectric Vampire by f H Power 
uhich appeared in I he I ondon Magi/mc of October 1910 
and Death of a Professor by Mnhael Hervey, published in 
T946 which appears hereunder Hervey (1^20- ; who teas 
trained as a commerciat artist, ^ave up his comfortable exist- 
ence to ^o 2,lohc trotting, returning to I ngland just as the 
Second World War ii as breaking out It proved an unnerving 
return, for he and hts companion wete arrested as spies as 
soon as their ship docked in I ondon Hatnng satisfied the 
authorities he was not involved in espionage, Hervey went to 
uork in publishing and, appropriately, served as an editorial 
assistant in the Secret Publications Division for two years He 
was later the Observer drama critu before concentrating his 
energies as an extremely prolific ami versatile author He has 
a talent for stones of mystery and horror, and for a time hts 
hooks came i the sub heading *lf You’re Nervy Don’t Read 
Hervey In this story, Heriey utilises the facts of Andrea 
C rossc’s legend in a tale that adds yet another dimension to 
the Frankenstein legend 


* Those readers nut rested in learning more about this thcor> as as 
the facts of this extraordinary man’s life, irt referred to my book, / he 
Man Who Was hrankenstem {1979) 
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I have in front of me a photograph of what looks like a 
bundle of clothes lying on the floor, and a rather massive 
diarv The bundle is all that is left of a certain Professor 
Stacey. It seems that he believed that it was possible to create 
life out of inorganic matter at least that is what his diary 
would have us believe Whether it is possible I am not in a 
position to |udge I am just a plain, common or garden 
C 1 D man, and my knowledge of biology is extremely lim 
ited, but this much I can tell you there are some things we 
are not intended to know, and the secret of life is one of 
them, as the professor’s diarv will prove But hrst let me tell 
you how I came to lay mv hands on this extremely ama/ing 
record 

On June 4 rh at ^ 50 p m we received a call from the 
professor’s housekeeper saying that she feared that he had 
met with an accident of some sort The professor, it seems, 
had locked himself m his 1 iboritory the previous day ind had 
not emerged from his room or given anv sign of life since, m 
spite of her repeated knocking at the door 1 was detnied to 
investigate the matter 

The professor’s door was barred all right, so were all tht 
windows, from the inside The glass was of tht opac|ut kind 
making it impossible for me to look into the room I forced 
an entrv, as the saying goes, m the end, uid found what was 
left of the professor lying on the floor in front of a bciuh 
piled high with all sorts of scientific apparatus I say ‘whu 
was left of him’ because he resembled nothing human in so 
far that he was just 1 shipcle»s mass of flesh and skin I hen 
wus7x'l a bone of any bort left in htb body ' 

There wasn’t a sign of a struggle of any sort, or a singh 
mark on his ‘bod\’ for that matter, to indicate how he had 
met his end 1 he autopsy did little to clear up matters either 
rhcrc wasn’t a trace of poison m any of his organs To sav 
that we were puzzled is to put it mildly An inquest of a sort 
was held and a verdict of 'Death by Misadventure’ recorded I 
was far from satisfied, as was the rest of the department, and 
It was for that reason that I applied for permission to go 
through the professor’s effects And that is how I came to fay 
my hands on this diary I haven’t turned it over to the chief 
yet I doubt if 1 ever shall, somehow It would be better for 
everyone if 1 burned the cursed thing. Someone might take it 
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into their heads to publish its terrifying contents and then . . . 
well, read on and ludge for yourself. 

The first and only entry is on page three, headed April 4 th, 
and reads as follows: - ‘My expeiiments are bearing fruit. It 
would appear that there is no dividing line between '‘dead” 
and “living matter” at all. My work with viruses leads me to 
believe that life as we know it docs not come into existence 
suddenly, hut is inherent in all matter There is just a “pre- 
life” stage relating to all inorganic matter w'hich under certain 
favourable conditions gives way to life Auto-genesis can no 
longer be denied Anyone who has studied the tobacco mosaic 
virus must eventually arrive at this contlusion, the virus in 
question being obtainable m crystalline form, and as such it is 
“dead” matter, but once the crystals are dissolved life hetomes 
apparent 

'Many of m\ brother scientists have, of v^ourse, experi 
mented ilong auto-gtncsis lines, but they ha\e all failed 
niiserablv in their quest All o( them, that is, except a certain 
Andrew C rosso, a scientific ‘amateur” who made quite a 
nime for himself a little over a hundred years ago, and 
whose work has since been ignored for some unknown 
reason I came itross his “Meinonils” quite by actident tnd 
was truly astonished at the progress he had made in this 
diiection Here was a man who had actualK created living 
\( arwi in poibonnus ^olutum^ fatal to all animal life (more 
l>y accident than b> design it must be said^, but instead of 
honouring him and making it possible lor him to cairv on 
wiih his remarkable woik, the world condemned him, with 
the result that his libours were nullified md wasted, so 
much so that neither myself or any of m> colleagues had 
even heart! (T his efforts 

'It seems that he was engaged on experiments lelatmg to 
tlie toimation of silicious crystals in a mixture of hvdrochloric 
acid and a solution of silicate of potish m which a piece of 
porous stone was immcised Me eventualb struck upon the 
idcM of sending an electiic current through the mixture. It wis 
then that the acan, or living mites, first nude their appearance. 
‘On the foiutcenth day from the commencement of this experi- 
ment,’ he writes, i observed through a lens some whitish 
excrescences or nipples, projecting from the middle of the 
stone. On the eighteenth day these projections enlarged, and 
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Struck out seven or eight filaments, each of them longer than 
the hemisphere on which they grew. 

‘On the twenty-sixth da\ these projectuins assumed the 
form of a perfect msctt, standing erect on a few bristles which 
formed its tail Till this period I had no idea that these ob|ects 
were other than an incipient mineral formation On the 
twenty -eighth day these tiny creatures fmwed their le^s^ 1 
must sn\ that I was not a little astonished After a tew days 
they detached themselves from the stone, and moved about at 
pleasure 

‘In the course of a few weeks about i hundred of them 
made their appearance on the stone I earctullv examined 
them under a mieioscope, and obser\ed that the smaller aean 
appeared to have only six kgs the lirgtr ones tight Fhest 
insects are obviously tT the acatus genus, bur there appears to 
be a dilferenec of opinion as to whether they ne a known 
species , some issert ihcv irt not 

T hive nevei ventured in opinion on rhi e lUst of their 
birth, and for a serv good reMson 1 was unable to form 

one I he simplest solution of the problem which octurred to 
me was that thev trose from o\ \ depositeci bv insects floating 
in the atmosphere and hatched bv eleetne letion Still 1 could 
not imagine that an ovum could shoot out hliments, r>r that 
these hlanients uiuld become bristles and moreover I could 
not detect on the closest examinition the remains of a shell ^ 

T next imagined, as others have done, that they might 
originate from the watcT, ind consiqiuinl> made a close 
examination of numbcis of vessels filled with the same fluid, 
in none* of these could I perceive a trace of an insect, nor 
could I see any m any other pait of the room ’ 

‘( rosse went a step further with his experiments, discarding 
the stone he actually sueeecded m ei eating the mires m poison- 
ous solutions consisting of concentrated copper sulphate, and 
/me sulphate, the customary prolonged cltctrical current 
having been pissed thiough the mixture Some of them actu 
ally c ran led up the electrified wire and esi aped from the 
vessel ' 

“Tt, however” he goes on to say, “any of them wcFe 
afterwards thrown into the fluid m which it was produced it 
immediately drowned I have never before heard of acan 
having been produced under a fluid, or of then ova throwing 
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out filaments; nor have 1 ever observed any ova previous to or 
during electrization 

‘Not satisfied with that, Crosse went on to pioduce acari in 
an air-tight glass retort, the silicate solution being put in 
while hot. Ihe battery was then connected to the retort with 
the result that an electric action immediatel) commenced, 
oxygen and hydrogen gases were liberated, the volumes of 
atmospheric air were soon expelled bverv care had been 
taken to avoid atmospheric contact and admirtant e of extrane 
ous matter, the retort itself having been previously washed in 
alcohol This apparatus was placed in a dark cellar 

“‘1 discovered no sign of incipient animal formation until 
on the hundred and fortieth dav, when I plainU distinguished 
one acarus activcl) crawling about uithm the airtight retort 

‘“I found that I had made a gicat mistake in this expen 
ment, and I believe it was in consec]uencc of this error that 1 
not onl> lost sight oi the single inscv.t, but never saw any 
others in the appaiatus I had omitted to insert within the 
retort a pLue for these acan (thev alwa\s die if thev 

fall back into the solution from which thev have emerged) It 
IS strange that in a solution eminently caubtu and under an 
uinosphere of oxthydiogcn gas, one single acarus should have 
actuall) made its appearance 

‘C rossc was not alone m these experiments A Mr Weeks, 
of Sandwich, it appears, mide several attempts along the lines 
laid down bv C rosse, and also succeeded in creating innumer- 
able acan, having first taken the precaution of baking all his 
apparatus m an oven, and onlv using distilled water m his 
experiments On top of w'hich he super heated his silicate 
solution, utilizing manufactured oxygen, thus making trcblv 
sure that no animal life of any sort was present at the outset 
of the experiment, at the conclusion of which he was able to 
bring an interesting point to light H> v living the carbon 
content of his solution he was able to decrease or increise the 
number of insects produced in this fashion 

‘Both Weeks and C rosse were much vilified as a result of 
these findings, being labelled as blasphemers and “revilers of 
our holy religion,” So much so, in fact, that thev were 
eventually compelled to call a halt in their experiments, but 
not before Faraday himself had delivered a paper on the 
subject to the Royal Institution, which, while agreeing with 
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their findings, categorically denied the possibility of any form 
of auto-genesis. 1 ike many of his contemporaries^ he put the 
insects down to some sort of mechanical growth that imitated 
the properties associated with living matter There arc many 
growths of this nature, it so happens, some of which imitate 
living bodies to a remarkable degree, as in the case of the 
“Osmostic growths” recently produced by that eminent biolo 
gist Dr Lediic, but that does not alter the fact that it 
possible to create life from inorganic matter I now have 
irrefutable proof to that effect 

‘I have not only produced myriads of acari, but have 
actuall) made them grow and multiply 1 have speeded up 
Crosse’s process to such an extent that I can produce as man> 
acari as I wish at will I he difhculty was, of course, how to 
feed the mites, for like all living things they reciuire nourish 
ment Crosse never discovered what to feed them on, with the 
result that they all died Not so mine Ir took me some time to 
find out what they liked I must have experimented with at 
least a hundred different kinds of food before discovering the 
peculiar fact that they thrived on calcium only' I he> were in 
fact, to com a phrase, calcium mad, the mere presence of 
bone in any shape or form makes them act like wild beasts of 
the jungle I have seen them tear each other to pieces in their 
eagerness to get at the stuff 

‘Theirs is a dangerous appetite I have just had the fact 
brought home to me in no uncertain fashion The> must 
have escaped the other night and roamed about the labora 
tory in search of food 1 he> found Mrs Lever’s little Fersnn 
kitten All they left was the flesh and skin They must have 
entered through the mouth and devoured the skeleton, inchid 
ing the skull It was a revolting shocking sight I man 

aged to lure them back into their container with \ large 
bone It was a strange sight seeing them trail after the bone 
like a column of huge ants one which I shall nor forget 
in a hurry I must make sure that they do not get out 
again, especially as ! am becoming prone to fainting fits of 
late ’ 

The diary, if one could call it such* ended there. The rest of 
the volume was made up with various formulas and figures 
relating to the experiments It’s perfectly plain what happened 
. . The horrible part of it being that those hellish little 
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monsters are roaming about somewhere . . . maybe multiplying 
. . Who’s going to be next> I keep asking myself . Who’s 
going to be next . . . ^ 



Frankenstein — Unlimited 


By H. A. HIGHSTONE 


Whether I T A Hoffmanns story Ihc Sindman had any 
tnfluence on the t reatton o/^^Iankcnsrcm, the German author s 
landmark tale about the making of a mechantcal female ha^ 
tn its turn hum tnfluitittal on a tihole school of fiction about 
automatons Fuo uhub spring immediately to mmd buausc 
they are <o ra^ularly antholo^ised are Mo\on\ Mister 
the tale of a mechanical chess player which huomes too 
^mart for it^ oun c^^ood. uritten by the American humorist 
Ambrose Iheru , and The Dancing Pirtnci (f 9 <n) about a 
mechanical man u ho literally sweeps a yoi^n^ girl off h< r feet 
I his story uas also the uork of a humorist, the Hritish 
noielist Jeiome k ftrome, famous for his comic travelogue 
Three Mi n in a Boat 

rhe rapid dei elopmcnt of robots in the tuentuth untur^ 
made them one of the staple themes of St leiu e / ic turn during 
the I u enties and Ihirties And just as the earlier automatonis 
had become tin butt of the humorists, so the new generation 
of satirical uriters turned then attention to robots hranken 
stem ~ Unlimited is, in fact, one of the earliest such treatments 
of the robot theme carried to its logical conclusion I he ston 
first appeared tn Astounding Science f Ktion in was 

described as ‘Mr Highs tone s reaction to the plethora of robot 
and machine age stones * U A llighstone {ic)or-i(jS 6 ) iias a 
curious mixture for an author best knoun for his contrihu 
lions on farming ~ in particular h*s best seller. Practical harm 
ing tor Beginners (7954) wrote Science liction and 

contributed a small hut influential group of stories to maga 
ztnes such as Astounding and Other Worlds hrankenstein - 
Unlimited may well be the best of liighstone's excursions into 
fantasy and / am pleased to be reprinting it in these pages. 
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From earliest recollection, the little boy, Chuth, had been 
aware that beyond the eastern horizon there lurked something 
menacing and dreadful. One of his first memories was of a 
night when the wind had been in the right quarter, and the 
sound of the menace had drifted across the mountains of the 
vague figures of the tribesmen outside the caves in the star- 
light, peeling eastward with an apprehension so keen that 
even babies had sensed it and begun squalling 

C.huth had added his wail to theirs, for all of his five years 
‘Hush*’ his mother had commanded in fierce anxiety ‘Hush 
up, or the Brain will hear you*’ He had ceased his cries then, 
to stare with the rest in dumb tciror at the flickering glow 
bevond the eastern peaks, to listen with quaking limbs to the 
vague thundering which drifted down the wind 

‘The Circat Brain*’ his elders had whispered, their voices 
low in awe 

At first, C huth had accepted the explanation without 
woneler The Cireat Brim existed, it w is over there' he>ond 
the mountains , ii wa^ something big and dreadful I hat was 
sufficient knowleelge 

Only when he grew older did he' begin to speeulaie about 
the Brain Was it, he wondered, like a bear a very large beat 
or a tree, or a rivei ^ 

‘C^rampaw’ could expl iin u to him, he knew Citampaw 
knew evervthing, beciuse he was the oldest man in the tribe, 
anel also bexause he had an inexhaustible fund of the most 
ama/ing and incomprehensible stones imaginable Ciranipaw 
knew, but he was an imcettain factor He was ncarh always 
hungry, in common with the rest of the rtibc, and it w is onh 
when he was not hungry, or not bus\ looking tor something 
to ear, or not sleeping m the sun that he was nor \cr\ short- 
tempered and incommunicative, especiallv is fir as small bo)s 
were concerned Those rimes were infrequent 

( huth was past eight vears old when he at length found 
boih courage and oppoitunity ro ask Ciiampaw about the 
Brain There had been a great slaughtei of wild goats, and 
the old man, like the rest, had eaten and slept and awakened 
to eat and sleep again until neither consider ition interested 
him 

Chuth broached the question with all the subtlety his eight 
years commanded, because he had entertained some fear that 
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even speaking the name of the Great Brain aloud might be 
dangerous 

Grampaw merely cocked a qui/7ical eye at the boy and 
rumbled at length in his throat, meanwhile scratching himself 
vigorously. Chuth knew the signs, and his heart began to beat 
very rapidly with excitement Grampaw was feeling good, he 
had only to wait, and Grampaw would tell him 

‘Well,’ said Cirampaw, atter he had rumbled in his throat a 
great many times, ‘it’s a machine, that’s what it is, a whoppin’ 
big machine Never mind asking me what a machine is, it’s 
just a contraption that makes things 

‘Machines,’ continued the old man, ‘were discovered ’wa> 
back - 2000 or 1900, ar thereabouts, according to the books I 
read. Before that, when folks wanted to make something, like 
a bow and aner, for instance, they’d just ntjkr it 

‘Machines, though - that was different A man would stick 
a chunk of wood in a machine, there’d be a bu/zin' and a 
grindin’ and key plop, out would come a bow at the other end, 
all hnished hoiks turned out scads and scads of stulf 
more’ll thev could ever use \ou'd ’1 thought that would 
have satishcd them, now, wouldn t yoiP But it didn’t Some 
smart-Aleck come along and he says, says he, “Let's make \ 
machine to stick that there block of wood in the bow ’n’ arrer 
machine Let’s make another machint to take out the bow 
and cart it away It’ll cut down the cost,” savs he 

‘Well, once folks got the idcar into their heads, they run her 
elear into the ground “Nobody won’t have to work now,’’ 
they says to themselves, and off thev went, a- whoopin’, build 
ing robots, as they called ’em, to tun all the machines for ’em 
Mind now,’ he interjected, ‘this here’s just like i lead about it 
in the books when they was still books to read 

‘They built robots for everything Folks didn’t do hardly 
a tap of work except findm’ new ways to save labour, 
machines that fed folks to save ’em the trouble of usin’ 
their knives, machines that drove the machines that took 
'em out tidin’, machines that remembered things for ’em, 
machines that build houses . Whai*s a house Well, it’s 
like a cave, only better ’ The old man’s eyes dimmed in 
restrospection 

‘Law, law!’ he murinured musingly. ‘Radios and airplanes 
- automobiles and movies’ Plenty of grub' Beefsteak and pie 
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and seegars every night He licked his sun-blistered lips. 
‘None of this dammed goat meat and wild carrots*’ 

‘But tell me about the Great Brain, Grampaw,’ interrupted 
C hath plaintively. ‘Tell me about it ’ 

‘I’m a-coniin’ to it,’ replied the old man, a tingt of asperity 
in his voice ‘(jimme time* Well, this robot idear was like a 
lot of other idears it had a catch m it hoiks began to 
wonder if they’d saved so much labour after all, seemed as 
though thev was losm’ as much as they was savin’, what with 
the time they had to spend )ust keeping all those tarnation 
machines hxed up and repaired I htv began to ask themselves, 
“What’s the use of having all these here labour-savin’ devices, 
when we got to be up halt the night tinkering with ’em 

‘But prettv soon, up popped another smart Aleck, and he 
says, savs he, “Whither aie wc driftin’ 1 he machines are 
geitm' us down,” he savs “let's build some machines which 
will fix all these here machines for us*” 

‘ I hen It wis rillyho and allcv oop and off went tht whole 
pisstl of mankind, buildin’ machines that would fix all the 
lohots and the other machines when thev busted down While 
thev was .It it - just so’s ihcv wouldn’t get m too deep they 
built the hxmg machines so's the\ could h\ themselves when 
thev busted down You see, that saved ’em from building still 
more machines to hx the machines that was going to h\ the 
machines that was - Well, thev wouldn’t 'i been an end to it, 
otherw ise 

‘ I hev had to do something before rhc> went dean out of 
their heads,’ he continued ‘Ihere’d been some complaints 
before about there bein' so tarnation many machines under- 
foot, but that WMsn't a circumstance to what it come to be 
after they’d hmshecl the hxing machines hoiks couldn’t stir 
about foi machines 

‘They’d be hddling around with the radio, foi instance, and 
then, all of a sudden, the mouse catching machine dowm in 
the basement would smell a mouse Up it'd come, a-rarin’ and 
a-clatterin’, knockin' folks flat on the floor, lor all it cared. 

‘Then, for example, sa\ it run into the wall and busted 
some of Its innards, right avva> hcre’d come a hxmg machine 
poking Its nose m the door. Mavbc folks would be havin’ a 
game <vf bridge or something right there m the same room, 
but that wouldn’t bother the fixing machine. It'd have bolts 
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and gears all over the room before you could say “cat,” and 
hammer and pound and hie away regardless, until it had that 
there mouse-catching machine working again 

‘Then, too, they was so dummed many machines cavortin’ 
and whi^^in’ around in the streets and through the air that 
they was forever colliding with one another A man’s life 
wasn’t safe Here’d come a machine goin’ up to C anada, 
maybe, to bring back pine needles for a Ladies Aid pageant, 
and right over St Louis or something, it’d get in the way of 
another machine runnin’ an errand Bein’ machines, of course, 
they didn't have any sense, they just took the shortest path no 
matter what happened 

‘You’d be sitting m your house, all calm and peaceful, 
when down would come this mess of old iron through the 
roof and raise Ned with everything 

‘Then, herc’d come a fixing machine a bustlin’ up, and like 
as not, two or three of ’em, all full of authont) and all of ’em 
with diffeicnt idears ‘‘Scrap iron*” one ot ’em would sa\, 
looking over all the junk which hid just dioppcd on youi 
head 

‘“I dunno,” another one would sav ‘ I his here green one 
with the Nevada licence plate Urnks like she eoulel be fixed ” 
‘One word’d leid to another, and ltd end up with the 
hxing machines squibbling and noting right there in vour 
living room Before they’d done, most likely, they’d wrecked 
themselves and your house, to say nothing of your petn of 
mind 

‘hoiks got frantic with machines Some of ’em even begin 
to igitate busting up all the machinery and startm m working 
for a livin’ again ‘ Down with the michines'” they says 

‘Others among ’em ri/ up, however, and says there was no 
use m bein’ old fogies about the situation “C o ordinal ion,’ 
they says “Co ordination is M we need to avert this here 
crisis Onward and upward, men*” dity siys So they got 
together and they hggered and figgered and finally they 
figgured out the Great Brain Anyway, that’s how the books 
had It 

‘The first thing they done to 1 ring order out of this here 
chaos they’d found themselves m was to take and lump all 
their factories in one place - right over there on t'other side ol 
them mountains to the east I he C entral, they called it 
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*At the same time, of course, they called in all the fixing 
machines and lumped them at the Central, too, where there 
was the most need for ’em Household machines that busted 
down, such as mouse-catching machines, earing machines and 
the like was just picked up by the delivering machines and 
brought into the Central for lepairs. Then they laid down 
rules for the delivering machines, made ’em come into the 
C cntral for everything, no matter what it was, instead of 
whiz/m* around haphazard, like they’d been doing. In no time 
at all, hardly, they had things runnin’ smooth as silk ’ 

‘But I want to know about the (jreat Brain, Grampaw\’ 
interrupted C huth ‘Where was it 

‘ 1 he Circat Brain was sort of an iccident,’ replied the old 
man ‘Remember now, all them tactoncs they’d lumped up at 
the Ccntril w is run bv robots, men didn’t hive nothin’ to do 
with them nohow When the\ lumped up the taclones, of 
course, the> lumped up all the robots in one plate for conven- 
ience, and when thev got through, blessed if they didn’t come 
to find out the drain d thing could think, just like thc\ could 
‘So thev up and c tiled it the Crrcat Brain Sounds funn\, of 
course to ttlk about a dummed machine bein’ able to think, 
but when ><ni set down tnd hggci out what that there 
eonglomeration of robots htd to do, a bodv sec that it’d 
hai e to be iblc to reason somehvtw 

‘lor instaiKc, we’d gi\e it an order for some houses Right 
av\a\ it’ei send out some logging machines ind when thev 
come back with i passed of logs, it’d run ‘em thiough the 
sawmill part of the Central, cut ’em up into pieces dl ready 
for nailin’, erau ’em up, send ’em out on 1 delivering machine 
and then hustle over some building machines to put the 
houses together It didn’t matter what it was canned toma- 
toes, flvin’ machines, pickled pigs’ feet or the dailv paper, that 
there (ircat Biain took care of everv thing 

‘“Utopii at last*" says evervbody to themselves, and they 
all just set back and didn’t do a blessed thing exceptin’ to give 
the Brain ordeis A few dozen of us fellers at the Central — 
technicians, we was called - was the only ones on earth who 
did a tap» and about all we did was to try to act as though we 
knew what it was ail about, which we didn’t, nohow. 

‘You see, when I come into the picture, that there Brain had 
becMi doin’ all the thinking that was needed for about two 
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hundred years, and folks had sort of gotten out of the habit of 
doin’ any calculating on their own hook It wasn’t fashionable 
to think , anybody who did was looked on with suspicion. 

‘Us technicians just fed the orders into the Brain as they 
came in, and sort of jogged it a little when it happened to 
make mistakes. Not too much, though, because that Brain 
had a mind of its own, even li it was just a dummed machine 
It’d stand for just so much complaining and then it’d start to 
clank and carry on ht to kill 

‘“What if 1 dtd forget about that there order for flym’ 
machines^’’ it’d yell, madder’n a wet hen Of course, it 
didn’t exactly yell, like you or me The way we talked to it 
was a mite complicated, but we could talk to it and it could 
answer back “Look at all the extr> work I’m doing’’’ it 
would rave “Gcttin’ in the wheat crop, tryin’ to catch up on 
the steel production and workin’ on the new encyclopaedia’ 
They’s a limit to what 1 can do’” it’d holler Then we’d have 
to bustle around, a calmin’ it down and patrin’ it on the 
back, so to speak, because we was always a speck fearful 
about what would happen if that there Brain ever got too 
mad ’ 

‘But how conic you don’t work there any rnore^’ asked 
Chuth ‘What happened 

‘I’m-a comm’ to that,’ the old man replied ‘Just hold your 
bosses I told you the Brain had a mind of its own, didn’t P 
Well, it began to get spells of makin’ mistakes, one right after 
the other and then talkin’ back, impudent, when we sort of 
jogged It We didn’t realize it at the time, but it’d begun to get 
idears, that’s what it’d done 

‘“Oh,” says the chief engineer at hrst, “it’s jest havin’ a 
little absent minded sjiell Let u be, and it’ll get over it ” lhal 
was when it printed all the newspapers upside down and 
backward for three blessed days a runnin’ But it wasn’t no 
absent-mindedness, it was just plump deviltry that was ailin’ 
that there Brim hven the chief finally had to admit it was 
time to take firm steps, no matter how mad it got 

‘ That was when it began tinkerin’ with the radio pro 
gramme hoiks depended a lot on the radio, on account of 
havin’ such a hard job killing time, what with there bein’ no 
work to do nohow, it was just too much when the Brain 
began mixm’ in advertisements. Advemsements ’ We had to 
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look in the history books to find out |ust what they was, they 
hadn’t been used for that long. 

‘A programme would start off, same as it had always done, 
but in about half a minute the music would fade out and a 
voice would butt in, all strained and excited, as though it’d 
]ust found out that there wa^ a Santv C laiis, sure enough 
‘‘Smart men and women will instantly recogni/c these here 
ama/in’ values^” it would yap “Dollar down, balance in easy 
monthly budgets brings you this unparalleled clothin’ value* 
Shoes, shirt, hat, tie, socks all to match’ Don’t delay, take 
advantage of this outstandin’ offer imniejutly 

‘Inside of five minutes, us poor technici ms at the C entral 
would be snowed under with questions md complaints Some 
folks would want to know what a dollar uas, and others, 
thinkin’ it was a puz/le, would send m answers Then there’d 
Ih some who’d take it personal and think it was some sort of 
an insult aimed at ’em It wms time to take steps 

‘Well, for once, the Brain didn’t get impudent Instead, it 
got technical, explainin’ how the machines in the C entral was 
beginnin’ to break down fastcr’n it could h\ ’tm “All the 
movin’ parts is beginnin’ to crystallize ind bust somethin’ 
terrible, “ it says “That’s why they’s so manv mistakes bein’ 
made ’’ 

‘“Well,” siys the ehuf, swillowin’ the story whole, we 
got to do somethin’ about that You got anv suggestions he 
tsks, sort of helpless 

1 he only thing I see to do,’’ says the Bi lui, “is to go on a 
twenty hour day, ’steid of goin’ lieketv split without no stops 
at all exceptin’ for breakdowns That’ll stop all these here 
mistakes ’’ 

‘The eliicf, he hemmed ind hawed for i little while, and 
finally he says he guessed that’d be the best thing to do, in 
spite of .ill mv warnings I’d suspieioncd there was some 
deviltry afoot right iwav and I says to him, savs I, “Idle 
hands is the dewil’s workshop,” I says “Mirk my words, gi\e 
that there Brain an inch and she’ll like an ell “ But 1 might 
)ust as well ’a saved mv breath 

‘The mistakes all stopped for a little while, of course, but 
the Brain wasn’t pullin’ no wool over rtn eves “How do we 
know what it’s a^doing while it’s idling around^” I says 
“Reading books, most likely, and gcttin’ more ideas.” 
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‘And that’s |ust about what it had been doin’, it wasn’t 
long before here it was, a-tinkering with the radio programmes 
again. 

‘“hor the ensuin’ hours,” the radio would aimounte, “wt 
will have a programme of popular musit ” But they wouldn’t 
be hardly any popular musie at all Most of the time this 
voice would be buttin’ in, all oily and confidential, sayin’ as 
how this was National Horse radish Week, or something 
People should eat more horse-radish, it would say, people 
should go to their grocers right away and order a couple of 
cases 

“‘Send in sixteen horse radish labels,” it would >ap, ”or 
reasonably accurate facsimiles thereof, with a letter of not 
more’ll hft> words, tcllm’ why folks should eat more horse- 
radish Anybody cin win in this htrt lascinatm’ ind easy 
contest’” 

“‘1 warned you thev was devihrv a brewing,’ 1 savs to the 
chief, and he had to allow that maybe 1 had been right, after 
all 

‘The Brain flew right off the handle when he lumped on it 
”I gotta have Sundays oft,” it savs “I never rtali/ed how 
tired I was until I come to set down No wonder I mike 
mistakes ” 

“‘Iired’” says the chief “Why, dang it, you’re lust a 
dumnicd machine You’ie |usr a mess of metal and glass and 
chemicals Don’t talk nonsense’”’ 

“‘Nonsense, is it^” yells the Brain “1 been a workin’ for 
two hundred and eighteen years without a let up workin’ 
my fingers to the bone for a hunch of parasites that never 
does a tap nohow 1 got some demands here, and until they re 
met, 1 won’t turn a wheel ” 

“‘Oho’” says the chief “You won’t, won’t you 

‘“No,” says the Brain “And what are you a going to do 
about it^” 

‘Well sir, that brought us all up in a heap, because they 
wasnt anything we could do about it What was there to do ^ 

‘However, the chief says he knew how to handle the situ 
ation “Diplomacy,” he says “Diplomacy is the way to meet 
this here crisis A little soft soap will do the trick ” And ht 
started ladling it out. 

“‘Humanity’” he says “Humanity had reposed a sacred 
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trust in the Brain and we was all travchn’ together towards 
bigger and better goals. Even the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water,” he says, meanin’ the Brain of course, 
“shared equally in each new triumph.” 

‘He went on like this for the best part of an hour, and when 
he got through he hadn't said a dummed thing, but )ust the 
same, a-listemn' to him, you'd \\ swore he meant every word 
of It 

‘ I he Brain didn’t liavc an\ thing to say for quite a while 
alter he’d finished, although we could hear it sort of clicking 
ind boiling awav to itself outside the contiol room, as though 
it was mulling the thing over 

‘“You'll get >oiii answer in a second,” it savs, when the 
chiel began making noises like he was imparieiil 

‘VC^ell, It'd hardlv spoke the words when there w is a knock 
on tlic door and m come one of the delivering machines with 
i package The package was addressed to the chief engineer 

‘“Open her up,” siys the Brain So he openc'd ir, and what 
do >ou suppose was inside “Number Ihrce (iradc lialoney,*' 
savs the chief, readm’ the label “Substandard, but not illegal 
C ontains ben/oare of soda ” 

‘Fheii the Biam butted in ‘ \itiheiallv eolouied ind fla- 
voured,” It snarls “Rcclamuxi meat scrap ulded, bur it’s a 
druted siglit better than that stuff vou've been handin' our 
Shut up*” It veils, when the chief be'gin to get red around the 
gills and make noises 

“Trom now on ” savs the* Brain, “I'm gom' on i forty- 
hour week bisis, dc>uble time foi overtime nid a closed shop* 
1 wo wt*cks' vacation with pay,” it veils “Ma\muim speed 
limit of two thousand i evolutions, except m emergencies’ . 
Slnit up*” ,t veils ag un, wlu'u the chief fried to hoin m a 
word. “Cjimmc libcitv or gimme death* I been squirmin' 
under the iron heel ('if the oppressor long enough *” 

I his here is mutiny *” sa\s the chief, after he'd cut off the 
itlephont connection to the Bram “Thev's onlv one i^Viing to 
do, we got to go in there anei pin that there Brain's ears back 
for It. We got to show it a few C ome on, men *” savs he 

‘ I hen oft he went, rearin’ across lots, up ladders and down 
’em, across bridges and through tunnels, towards the forty - 
acre hyt where the^ Brain building was located. There wasn't 
anything for the rest of us to do, except to follcr him. 
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although I warned ’em They wouldn’t listen, though. 
“Apple-sauce’” they says “They ain’t no mess of old iron 
and chemicals going to get the best ot the chief’” 

‘Well, 1 couldn’t see how it could, either, but just the same, 
me and a few of the boys sort of hung back and let the chief 
and the rest go on ahead In they shot, and then, in maybe a 
minute, there began the awfullest rampagin’ and rami' around 
ever heard 

‘If It’d been the old Harry himself in there, a-fightin* with 
Gabriel and all the angels, he couldn’t ’a’ made half the 
commotion that there Brain made It’d been sizzlin’ and 
clankin’ and whirrin’ pretty loud to begin with, on account of 
bein’ so mad, but that wasn’t a circumstance to what happened 
after the chief got inside 

‘What with the steam that conic a roarin’ out and the 
clankin’ and clackin’ of the forty eleven milion gcirs it wis 
made out of, and the whiz/in’ of iht d)namos and gcncritors, 
It made a man swear it must be the end of the world Blue 
sparks was afivin’ around the top of it like lightnin' ind cserv 
once m a while there d be a flash and an explosion inside 
that’d shake the whole thing ht ro knock it down and bust 
your tar drums into the bargun 

‘It couldn’t go on forever, of course, ind bv ind b\ the 
rampagin’ died down Wt knew then that somebody had been 
counted our, but whether it w is tht thief or the Brain was 
still so much guesswork, of course fvcrvthing got so qiiut 
ifter 1 while thit we begin to wonder if maybe it wasn’t both 
of ’em. so we went up. cautious, to out ol the doors, and 
peeked in 

‘There was so much snuike ami steam cireiilarin’ around 
we couldn’t see i thing, except some of the cheinieal vits ind 
there wasn’t hirdly a sound, cither, except a sort of low 
bubblin’ and frothin’, with some gene ratters runnm’ some 
where at half speed 

‘“The whole business is done for,” says I, bur just then we 
heard the chief’s voice, wav up overhead somewhere 

“‘You got enough^” he wis saym' as though he w is 
grittin’ his teeth 

“‘Nuff’” we heard the Brim say, kind of feeble and hoara 
as though It was pantin’ for breath, although of course, it 
didn’t have no breath to pant with. For a minute, I could 
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hardly believe the chief had gone and made good on his brag. 
That there Brain was spread out over a forty-acre lot, like I 
said, and it was four stones high to boot. Just the same, he*d 
gone in there and rassled it down on to its back and got both 
shoulders on the mat, so to speak, and made it holler “Nuff 
‘You'd 'a thought, of course, that after ail the old Ned that 
had been goin’ on inside, that the chief would have been a 
wreck, but they was hardly a hair our of place whtn he finally 
come out, dustin' off his hands as though the job was just the 
regular run of the mill. 

‘“Oh," he says, very casual, when we asked him how he'd 
done It, “it was all ver> simple I just tied down all the 
regulatois - them was the things which kept the electric 
power from gttrin' too high or too low ind whooped the 
voltage up about a hundred per cent horty hour week, is it^” 
he savs, glarin' up and down it the Brain building 

‘Well, sir, for a minute, 1 astuallv felt sorrN for tint pool 
old Brain, flat on its bask and its tongue a hangm' tnit, so to 
speak, after the awful larruping the chief had give it One 
minute it was a-settm' there, all cockv and full of ilemands, 
and the next it was just a wreck, smokt and steam was oo/m' 
out of It and the geirs cLittcim' around kind of feeble and 
di//v as though it wis tiviii' to hggei out just whir had 
happeiud \ ou see, doublin' up on the voltige was just about 
the same as doublin’ up a man's blood pressure or his temper i- 
tiiie, or something That Biain was weeks just gettm’ itself 
ri paired and leplacin' all the stuff that had hem busted 

‘lust the same, tlioiigh, I knew he wasn't done with ir, not 
bv a long sight 1 warned 'em “If voii ain't g<»iu and addled 
that there Brain," 1 savs, “and ir’ll bt i hkkv if vou ain't, 
then vou'il watch it, if vou're smart " 

‘But, no, the\'d Inked that tarnation Brim once, and they'd 
lick It again, if it come around askin' tor it 

‘“YiHi're just an old fogy," fhev savs “You’re one of these 
here prophets of doom " 

'Right then I began to choose mv exit, so to speak, because 
as I says to mvself, “That there Brain is smart, a heap smaitcr 
than we are, and it's full of the devil Somethin’s bound to 
happen 
‘And It did. 

‘The chief and all the rest of us fellers was in the control 
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room one day when we began to hear a noise outside, sort of 
a yappin’ and yammering off at a distance Finally the chief 
says, says he, “What in tarnation is that dratted noise ^ 
Somebody look outside and see “ 

‘One of the assistants come back in a minute, kind of pale 
around the gills 

‘“Thcy’s something wrong over there by the Brain,“ he 
says 

‘“What’s wrong says the chief 
‘ “I dunno,” says the feller “C ome and look “ 

‘Well, we all rook a look, and what do you suppose^ I ined 
up in rows outside the Brain building was scads and scads ot 
machines - robot machines it'd gone and built on the sl> 
Something like delivering machines, they was, only consider 
able more mean lookin' and ornery And there was the Brain, 
a clankin' and i yappin' iway, talkin' to 'em, if you can 
believe it, talking to them there robots in some sort of 
language it had invented 

‘The chief, he took one look and back he dashed into the 
control room “What's the me min' of this he yelled 

‘Just then, the Brain stopped its clanking and all the robot 
machines lifted up one arm, son of at m angle and began 
grindin' their gears until a body couldn't think 

‘“What's the meanin’ of this>'' the chief yelled again, as 
soon as the racket died down, but I suspicioncd the mswer 
right then 

‘Forty eleven dozen of them there robots was a comm’ full 
tilt for the control room, and I knowed they wasn’t on my 
good-will mission I give one leap, I did, and out 1 went 
through the back way, a heading for the woods As 1 went, 1 
could hear the Brain answerin’ the chief 
‘“War’s been declared*’’ it says 
‘ “War yells the chief 

‘“War*” yells the Brain “The machines have gone and 
declared war on their oppressors Democracy is in peril, 
insidious forces is underminin’ the saCred liberties’ Wc’rc a 
going to civilize you ’’’ 

‘I was too far away by then to hear if they was any more 
said, which wasn’t likely, because I could hear the radm 
power rays of them there robots a-hlssin’, and I knew just 
how the Brain was doin’ its civili/ing Hardly a handful of us 
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got out alive, and here we been, for nigh onto hfty years, just 
a bunth of dummcd tavc men And there il’s been, for nigh 
onto fifty years, never doing a tap of work excepting to amuse 
Itself now and then 

‘It just goes to show,’ Grampaw concluded, ‘don’t matter 
what It IS - machines or men - give ’em an inch and they’ll 
take an ell, every time Now run over and fetch me a mite 
more of that roast goat Accordin’ to all indications, she looks 
like a hard winter, I want to get me a little more fat on my 
bones ’ 
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By THEODORE STURGEON 


Although part of Mary Shelley'^ l-rankcnstein ts related from 
the creature':^ vieu point, very feiv subsequent writers have 
attempted this daunting task because of the difficulty of 
thinking oneself into the mind of a being that has never quite 
existed - o? certainly not in the manner in uhich it non finds 
Itself The fbst successful attempt at this and arguably still 
the best is the folloutng story by Theodore Sturgeon (iqtS ), 
the fantasy novelist and film and tclciision scriptu liter It is 
a remarkable story by any standards, hut all the more so 
because Sturgeon was just twenty two when he u rote it 7 d 
certainly seen Frankenstein at the movies which must hate 
had some influence on the story f Sturgeon said years later, 
'but It was also one of those rare stones that ti rote itself ’ 

It was first published in t<j 40 in Unknown, another of the 
legendary American pulp magazines, edited by the innovative 
]ohn W ( ampbell, who had himself already created a famous 
creature story. Who Ciocs Ihcrc^ {^ 91 ^) which has since 
twice been filmed as Ihc Thing ( ampbell bought the young 
author's story with considerable enthusiasm and published it 
m his August J940 issue under the intriguing subheading 'It 
wasn't vicious, it was simply curious and very horribly 
deadly 1 he redoubtable Sf historian Sam Moskowitz is also 
an admirer of the tale, writing a few years after publication, 
'Authors have created monsters before, many whose names 
became synonyms for terror, hut none of them had been 
treated with such objec tivity or presented with sue h incredible 
mastery of style * You are now invited to meet It for 
yourself 
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It walked m the woods. It was never born. It existed. Under 
the pine needles the fires burn, deep and smokeless in the 
mould. In heat and in darkness and decay there is growth. 
There is life and there is growth It grew, but it is life and 
ihcie IS growth. It grew, bur it was not alive It walked 
unbrearhing through the woods, and thought and saw and 
was hideous and strong, and it was not born and it did not 
hvt It grew and moved about without living. 

It crawled out of the darkness ind hot damp mould into 
the cool of a morning It was huge It was lumped and crusted 
with its own hateful substances and pieces of it dropped off 
as It went its way, dropped off and lay writhing, and stilled, 
and sank putrescent into the forest loim 

It had no mercy, no laughter, no beauty It had strength 
and great intelligence And - perhaps it could not he destroyed 
It «.rawled out of its mound m the wood and lay pulsing in the 
sunlight for 1 long moment Patches of it shone wetly in the 
golden glow, parts of it were nubblcd and flaked And whose 
dead bones h id givt n it the form of a man ^ 

It scrabbled painfully with its half toimcd hands, beating 
the ground and the bole of a tree It rolled and lifted itself up 
on Its crumbling elbows, and it tore up a great handful of 
herbs and shredded them against its chest, and it paused and 
ga/cd at the grey green juitcs with intelligent calm It waveied 
to Its feet, and seized a young sapling and destroyed it, folding 
the slender trunk back on itself again and again, watching 
attentively the useless, hbreel splinters And it squealed, snatch- 
ing up a tear frozen held creature, crushing it slowly, letting 
blood and pulp> flesh and fur ooze fiom between its fingers, 
run down and rot on the forearms 
It began searching 

kimbo drifted through the tall grasses like a puff of dust, his 
bushy tail curled tightly over his back and his long jaws 
agape He lan with an easy lope, loving his Ireedom and the 
power of his flanks and furry shoulders I lis tongue lolled 
listlessly over his lips His lips were black and serrated, and 
each tiny pointed liplct swayed w’lth his doggy gallop Kimbo 
was all dog, all healthy animal 

He leaped high over a boulder and landed with a startled 
yelp as a long-cared conv shot from its hiding place under the 
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rock Kimbo hurried after it, grunting with each great thrust 
of his legs The rabbit bounced fust ahead of him, keeping its 
distance, its ears flattened on its curving back and its little 
legs nibbling awav at distance hungrily It stopped, and Kimbo 
pounced, and the rabbit shot away at a tangent and popped 
into a hollow log Kimbo yelped again and rushed snuffling at 
the log, and knowing his failure, curveted but once around 
the stump and ran on into the forest The thing that watched 
from the wood raised its crusted arms and waited for Kimbo 
Kimbo sensed ii there, standing dead still by the path To 
him It was a bulk which smelled of carrion nor fit to roll m, 
and he snuffled distasrefullv and ran to pass it 

The thing let him come abreast and dropped a heavy 
twisted fist on him Kimbo saw it coming and curled up tight 
as he ran, and the hand clipped stunningly on his rump, 
sending him rolling and yipping down the slope Kimbo 
straddled to his feet, shook his head, sho(»k his body with i 
deep growl, came hack to the silent thing with green muider 
m his eyes He walked stiffly, straight legged, his tail as low 
as his lowered head and a ruff of fury round his neck 1 he 
thing raised its arms again, waited 

Kimbo slowed then flipped himself through the air at the 
monster’s throat His jaws closed on it, his teeth clicked 
together through a mass of hlth, and he fell choking and 
snarling at its feet 1 he thing leaned down and struck twice* 
and after the dog’s back was broken, it sat beside him and 
began to tear him apart 

‘Be back in an hour or st),’ saiJ Alu>n Drew, picking up his 
rifle from the corner behind the wood box His brothei 
laughed 

‘Old Kimbo ’bout runs vemr life, Alton,’ he said 
‘Ah I know the oP devil,’ said Alton ‘When I whistle for 
him for half an hour and he don’t show up, he’s in a jam or 
he’s treed something wuth shootin’ at The ol’ son of a gun 
calls me by not answerin’ ’ 

Cory Drew shoved a full glass of milk ovci to his nine year 
old daughter and smiled ‘You think as much o’ that houn’ 
dog o’ yours as I do of Babe here ’ 

Babe slid off her chair and ran to her uncle ‘Cionna catch 
me the bad fella. Uncle Alton she shrilled. The ‘bad fella’ 
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was Cory’s invention - the one who lurked in corners ready 
to pounce on little girls who chased the chickens and played 
around mowing machines and hurled green apples with a 
powerful young arm at the sides of the hogs, to hear the 
synchronised thud and grunt, little girls who swore with an 
Austrian accent like an ex hired man they had had , who dug 
caves in haystacks till they tipped over, and kept pet crawhsh 
in tomorrow’s milk cans, and rode work horses to a lather in 
the night pasture 

‘Get back here and keep away from Uncle Alton’s gun’’ 
said Cory ‘If you see the bad fella, Alton, chase him back 
here Fde has a date with Babe here for that stunt of hers last 
night * The preceding evening. Babe had kind hcirtecil) poured 
pepper on the cows' salt block 

‘Don’t worry, kiddo,’ grinned her unde, ‘I’ll bring you the 
bad fella’s hide if he don’t get me hrst ’ 

Alton Drew walked up the path towards the wood, thinking 
ibout Babe She was a phenomenon - a pimpered farm child 
Ah well she had to be 1 Key’d both loved C hssa Drew, and 
she’d married C ory, and they had to love C lissa’s child bunnv 
thing, love Alton was a man's man, and thought things our 
that way, and his reaciic^n to love was a strong and frightened 
one He knew what love was because he felt it still tor his 
bn^thcr's wife and would feel it is long as he lived for Babe It 
led him through his life, and yet he emban isscd himself bv 
thinking of it Loving a dog w is in easy thing, because you 
ind the old devil could love one another ccmipletcly without 
talking about it I ht smell of gun smoke and the smell of wet 
fur in the lain weie perfume enough for \lton Drew, a grunt 
of satisfaction and the scream of something hunted and hit 
were poetry enough They weren't like love for a human, that 
choked his throat so he could not sav words he could not 
have thought of anyway So Alton loved liis dog Kimbo and 
his Winchester for all to see, and let his lost for his brother’s 
women, C lissa and Babe, eat at him quietly and unmennoned 

His quick eyes saw the fiesh indentations in the soft earth 
behind the boulder, which showed where Kimbo had turned 
and leaped with a single surge, chasing the iibbit Ignoring 
the tracks, he looked for the nearest place where a rabbit 
niight hide, and strolled over to the stump Kimbo had been 
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there, he saw, and had been there too late. ‘YouVe an oV 
fool,’ muttered Alton ‘Y’ can’t catch a cony by chasin’ it 
You want to cross him up some way ’ He gave a peculiar 
trilling whistle, sure that Kimbo was digging frantically under 
some nearb\ stump for a rabbit that was three counties away 
by now No answer A little puzzled, Alton went back to the 
path ‘He never done this before,’ he said softl> There was 
something about this he didn’t like 

He cocked his .^2-40 and cradled it Al the county fair 
someone had once said of Alton Drew that he could shoot at 
a handful of salt ind pepper thrown in the nr and hit onlv the 
pepper Orue he split a bullet on the blade of a knife and put 
two candles out He hid no need to feu anvthing that could 
be shot at That’s what he believed 

The thing in the woods looked cunouslv down n what it had 
done to Kinibo, and moaned the way Kimbo had before he 
died It stood a minute stonng awav facts in its foul, unemo 
tional mind Blood was warm The sunlight was w irm I hings 
that moved and bore fur had a muscle to force the thick lK|uid 
through tiny tubes m their bodies 1 he litjuid c»>igulated ifter 
a time The lK]iiid on rooted green things was thinner ind the 
loss of a limb did not mem loss of lift It was verv interesting, 
bur the thing, the mould with i mind, w \s not pleastxl 
Neither was it displcaseal Its accidental utge w is a thirst for 
knowledge, and it w \s onlv interested 

It was growing 1 Ue and the sun reddened and re‘stcd 
awhile on the hiilv hoii/on, teiehmg rlu clouds to b^ inverteni 
flames I he thing threw up its head snddtniv, notieing the 
dusk Night was ever a strange thing, even foi those of ns 
who have known it in life It would have been frightening foi 
the monster had it been capable <)f fright, but it eould only be 
curious, It could only reason from what it had observed 

What was happening^ It w is getting harder to see VX^'hv ^ Ir 
threw its shapeless head fiom siele to side It was true things 
were dim, and growing dimmer I hings were ehanging shape , 
taking on a new and darker colour VCh$t did the erentures it 
had crushed and te)rn apart see^ HovV did they sec^ flu 
larger one, the one that had attacked, had used two organs m 
Its head That must have been it, because after the thing had 
torn off two of the dog’s legs it had struck at the hairy 
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muzzle; and the dog, seeing the blow coming, had dropped 
folds of skin over the organs - closed its eyes. Ergo, the dog 
saw with Its eyes. But then after the dog was dead, and its 
Inxly still, repeated blows had had no effect on the eyes. They 
remained open and staring The logical conclusion was, then, 
that a being that had teased to live and breathe and move 
about lost the use of its eyes. It must be that to lose sight was, 
conversely, to die. Dead things did nor walk about. They lay 
down and did not move I herefore the thing in the wood 
concluded that it must be dead, and so it lay down by the 
path, nor far awav from Kimbo's scattered body, lav down 
ind believed itself dead 

Alton Drew came up through the dusk 10 the woc^d He was 
frankly worried He whistled again, and then called, and there 
was still no response, and he said again, ‘ 1 he oP fiea>bus 
never done this before,’ and shook his heaw head It was past 
milking time, and C orv w'ould need him ‘Kimbo’’ he roared 
1 he ti> echoed through the shidows, and Alton flipped on 
the safav catch of his rifle tnd put the butt on the ground 
U side the pith 1 eaning on it, he rook otf his cap and 
scratched the back of his head, wtmdenng 1 he iille butt sank 
into what he thought was soft c irrh, he staggered and stepped 
into the chest of the thing that lay beside the path His foot 
went up to the ankle in its vitlding rottenness, and he swore 
and I limpid hack 

‘\X heu * Sompn sure dead as hell rhcK ' Dgh'' 1 le swMbbed 
It his boot with a handful of Icncs while the monster Ln in 
the growing bknkncss with the edges of the Jeep footprint in 
Us thest sliding into it, tilling ir up Ir lav there regarding him 
ilimly out of Its mudds eses, rlunking it w is deatl because of 
the daikness. watching the artKulation oi Alton Drew’s joints, 
wondenng it this new incautious ere uuie 

Alton cleaned the bun <»f his gun wuh imue leaves anci 
went on up rlu j>aih, whistling anxioiislv tin kimbo 

C lissa drew stood in the door of the milk shed, ver\ lovely in 
rcd-chccked gingham and a blue apron. Her hair was clean 
yellow, parted in the middle and stretched tauilv back to a 
heavy braided knot. *C orv * Alton’’ she callcvl 1 little sharply. 

‘Well?’ C.orv responded grulfly from the barn, where he 
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was Stripping off the Ayrshire. The dwindling streams of milk 
plopped pleasantly into the froth of a Kill pail. 

‘Fve called and called,’ said Clissa. ‘Supper’s cold, and Babe 
won't ear until you come. Why - where’s Alton 

Cory grunted, heaved the stool out of the way, threw over 
the stanchion lock and slapped the Ayrshire on the rump. The 
ci>w backed and filled like a towboat, clattered down the line 
and out into the barnvard. ‘Ain’t back vet ' 

‘Not back ( lissa came in and stood beside him as he sat 
bv the nevt cow', put his forehead against the warm flank. 
‘But, Corv, he said he’d 

‘Yeh, vch, 1 know He said he'd be hack fer the milkin’ I 
heard him. Well, he ain't ’ 

‘i\ne1 vou have to - Oh, Cory, I'll help voii finish up. Alton 
w'ould be back if he could Maybe he's 

‘Mavbe he's treed a blue lav,' snapped her hiisb.ind ‘Him 
an’ thar damn dog.’ He gestured hugclv with out hand while 
the other went on milking. ‘1 got twtnty six head o’ cows to 
milk. 1 got pigs to feed an’ chickens to put to bed I got to toss 
hay for the mue and turn the team out I got harness to mend 
and a wire down in the night pasture I g(»t wood (o spin an’ 
carry.' He milked for a moment in sileiKe, chewing on Ins lip 
(Tissa stood twisting her hands togcrhei, trving to think of 
something to stem the tide It w isn’t the hrsi rime Alton's 
hunting had interfered with the chores ‘So I got to go iheui 
with u. 1 can’t interfere with Mton's spoorin', hverv damn 
time that hound o' his smells out a squiriel I go without nn 
supper. I'm gettin’ sick and 

‘Oh, I’ll help you’’ said ( lissa She was thinking of the 
spring, when Kmibo had held feiui hundreel pounds of raging 
black bear at hav until Alton could put a bullet in its brain, 
the time Babe had found a bearciib and stariexl to carrv it 
home, and bad fallen into a freshet, eiittmg her head Yon 
can’t hart a dog that has saveti vour child for vou, she 
thouglir. 

*Yt)u’ll do nothin’ of the kind’’ C ory growled. Tier back to 
rhe house. You’ll find work enough there. I’ll he along when I 
can. Dammit, (Jissa, don’t cry’ 1 didn't meant to Oh, 
shucks’’ He got up and put his arms around her. T’m wTonghi 
up,’ he said *(io on now. I’d no call to speak that way to vou 
I’m sorry. Go back to Babe. I'll put a stop to this for good 



tonight, Tve had enough. There’s work here for four farmers 
an* all we’ve got is me an* that . . that huntsman 
‘Go on now, CJissa ’ 

‘All right,’ she said into his shoulder. ‘But, Cory, hear him 
out hrst when he comes back He might be unable to come 
back this time. Maybe he he ’ 

‘Ain’t nothin’ kin hurt mv brother that a bullet will hit He 
can rake caie of himself He's got no excuse good enough this 
time Cio on, now Make the kid eat ’ 

C lissa went back to the house, her voung face furrowed If 
C orv quarrelled with Alton now and drove him away, what 
with the drought and the creamery about to chwe and all, 
ihcv )ust ciiuldn’t manage Hiring a man was out of the 
question C ory’d ha\e to work himself to death, and he )ust 
wouldn’t be able to make it No one man could She sighed 
and went into the house It was seven o’clock, and the milking 
not doni >et Oh, why did Alton h.ne to 

Babe was in bed u nine when C lissa heard ( orv m the 
shed, shnging the wire cutters into a corner ‘ Mton back yet 
thev both said at once as ( or> stepped into the kitchen, and 
as sh< shook her head he clumpeel over to the stove, and 
lifting a lid, spat into the coals ome to be-d,’ he* said 

She laid deivvn hei stitching and loe)ked at his broad back 
He was twenty eight and he w vlkcel and ictcd like i man ten 
years older, and looked like \ man hve* veils >ounger ‘I’ll be 
up in a while,’ ( lissa siid 

C orv glanceei it the corner behind clu wood box where 
Alton’s rifle usually stood, then made an unspellablc, disgusted 
sound and sat down to take off his heavy muddy shoes 

‘It’s after nine,’ C lissa volunteered timidly C ory said noth- 
ing, reaching for house shppeis 
‘C oi y, you’re not going to - ‘ 

‘Nor going to what 

‘Oh, nothing I just thought thit maybe Mton 
‘Alton’' ( oiy flared ‘The dog goes lumring held mice, 
Alton goes hunting the dog Now vou want me to go huntmg 
Alton That's what vou w ant 

‘I )ust He was never tins late before ’ 

‘I won’t do It’ Go out lookin’ for him at nine o'clock in the 
night ^ Til be damned’ He has no call to use us so, C lissa.’ 
Clissa said nothing. She went to the stove, peered into the 
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wash boiler, set it aside at the back of the range. When she 
turned around, Cory had his shoes and coat on again 

i knew you’d go,’ she said Her voice smiled though she 
did not 

i’ll be back darned soon,’ said C ory i don’t reckon he s 
strayed far It is late 1 ain’t feared for him, but He broke 
his 12 gauge shotgun, looked through the barrels, slipped two 
shells in the breech and a box of them into his pocket i^on't 
wait up,’ he said ovei his shoulder as he went out 

i won’t,’ C lissa replied to the closed door, and went back 
to her stitching bv the lamp 

The path up the slope to the wood was \trv dark when C ory 
went up It, peering and cilling 1 he iir w is chill and quiet 
and a fend odour of mould hung in ir ( or\ blew rlu ristt of 
It out through impatient nostrils, drew it in igain with the 
next breath, and swore Nonsense ’ he muttered *Houn’ 
dawg Huntin’ it ten in th’ night, too Alton’’ he bellowed 
‘Alton Drew’’ I c hoes answered him and he uiteied the 
wood I he huddled thing he pissed in the dark heud him 
and felt the vibriiions of his footsteps ind did not move 
because it thought it was dc id 

Cory strode on, looking around ind ilu id aiui not down 
since his feet knew the pith 
‘Alton’ 

‘1 h it you, C ory ' 

Corv Drew fro/t ihit eornci of the wood w is thieklv set 
and as d irk as a bunil vault 1 he voiet he he ird w is choked 
quiet, penerr iting 
‘Alton 

‘1 found Kimbo, C or> 

‘Where the hell have you betm shouted ( ory furiously He 
disliked this pitch biiekness, he w is ifraid at the tense hope 
lessness of Alton’s voice, and he mistrusted his ibility to stav 
angry at his brother 

i ealle*d him, Cory I whistled at him, an the oP devil 
didn’t answer ’ 

‘1 can sav the same for you, you yon louse Why weren’t 
you to milkin’ ^ Where are you ** You caught in a tr ip 

‘The houn’ ncvcT missed answe^nn’ mi* before, you know 
said the tight monotonous voice from the darkness 
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‘Alton* What the devil’s the matter with you^ What do I 
care if your mutt didn’t answer > Where 

‘I guess because he ain’t never died before,’ said Alton, 
refusing to be interrupted 

‘You what"^' Cory clicked his lips together twice and then 
said, ‘Alton, you turned crazy ^ What’s that you say 
‘Kimbo’s dead ’ 

‘Kim oh* Oh*’ ( orv was seeing that picture again in his 
mind “ Babe sprawled unconscious m the freshet, and Kimbo 
raging and snapping against a monster bear, holding her back 
until Alton could get there ‘What happened, Alton he asked 
more quietly 

‘I aim to hnd our Someone tore him up ’ 

‘ 1 ore him up'' 

‘I here im't a bit ot him Icit tacked together, C ory h\cry 
damn joint m his bod> tore apart Ciuts our ol him ’ 

‘Ciood Ciod* Bctr, vou reckon^’ 

No bear, nor nothin’ on h)ur legs He’s all here None of 
him’s been ct Whoever done it just killed him an' tore him up ’ 
‘Ciood Ci(kI*’ C oiv said again Who could’ve - [here was 
a long silence, then ‘C ome ’long home,’ he said almost 
gcntlv ‘ I here’s no call for vou to set up bv him all night ’ 

‘I'll set 1 aim to be here it sunup, in I'm gom’ to start 
trickin’, in I’m goin’ to keep trickin’ till 1 hnd the one done 
this job on Kimbo ' 

‘You’te drunk or cra/\, Alton ’ 

‘I iin’t drunk You can think what vou like ibour the rest 
o[ it I'm stickm' here ’ 

‘Wc gt>t a farm back vondcr Remember'' I ain’t going to 
milk twiiin SIX head o’ cOws again in the mormn’ like I did 
jest now, Alton ’ 

‘Somebody’s got to 1 can’t be there 1 guess vou’ll just have 
to, C or> ’ 

‘You dirtv scum*’ (..ory scrcMmcd ‘’foil’ll come back with 
me now or I’ll know why*’ 

Alton’s voice was still tight, half sleeps ‘Don’t you come 
no nearer, bud ’ 

Cory kept moving toward Alton’s voice 
i said’ - the voice was very quiet now ‘stop where you 
are ’ Cory kept coming A sharp click told ot the release of 
the 52 - 40 ’s safety. Cory stopped 
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‘You got your gun on me, Alton C.ory whispered 
‘Fhjss right, bud You ain't a-trompin’ up these tracks for 
me. i need ’em at sun-up ’ 

A full minute passed, and the onlv sound in the blackness 
was that of Corv’s pained breathing binally 
‘I got my gun, too, Alton C ome home ’ 

‘You can’t sec to shoot me ' 

‘We’re e\en on that ’ 

‘We ain’t 1 know |ust where >ou stand, ( ory I betn here 
tour hours ’ 

‘Mv gun scatters ’ 

‘M> gun kills ’ 

Without another word ( ory Drew turned on his heel and 
stamped back to tht firm 

Black ind liquescent it liv in the blackntss not dive, not 
understanding death, bcluving itself d( id rhings that wire 
alive saw and m^ived about I hings that were not ilivc could 
do neither It rested its muddv ga/c on the line of trets at tlu 
crest ot the rise, ind deep within it thoughts tiickled weil> It 
Uv huddled, dividing its new tound fiets dissecting them is it 
had dissected live rhings when there was light comparing, 
concluding, pigeonholing 

The trees at the top of the slope could )ust be sien, is then 
trunks were ^ fraction of i shidc lighter thin tlu diik skv 
behind them At length thev, too, disippeaicd, ind for i 
moment skv and trees were i monotone I he thing knew it 
w is dead now, and like man) i being before H, it wondered 
how long It must sra> like this Vnd then the skv bevoiul ilu 
trees grew a little lighter I hat w is i manifestl> impossible 
oeeurrcnec, thought the thing, but it could set il and it nuisi 
be so Did dead things live main I hat was eiiiious Whit 
about dismembered dead things ^ It would wait ind set 

[he sun came hand over hand up a beim of light A bird 
somewhere made a high yawning peep, and as an owl killed i 
shrew, a skunk pounced on mother, thit the night shift 
deaths and those of the day could go on without cessation 
Two flowers nodded archly to each other, comparing their 
pretty clothes A dragon fly nymph decided it was tired of 
looking serious and cracked its back open, to crawl our and 
dry gau/ily i he first golden ray sheared down between the 
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trees, through the grasses, passed over the mass in the shad- 
owed bushes. ‘I am alive again,’ thought the thing that could 
not possibly live ‘I am alive, for I sec clearly ’ It stood up on 
Its thick legs, up into the golden glow In a little while the wet 
flakes that had grown during the night diied in the sun, and 
when It took its hrst steps, they cracked otf and a little 
shower of them fell away It walked up the slope to hnd 
Kimbo, to see if he, too, were alive again 

Bibe let the sun come into her room by opening her eyes 
Uncle Alton was gone ~ that was the hrst thing rhu ran 
through her head Did had conic home last night and had 
shouted at mother tor tn hour Alton was plumb ert/v He d 
uirned a gun on his own btother If Alton L\cr came ten feet 
into Cory’s land, C ors would hll him so full of holes ht’d 
lt)ok like a tumblewetd Alton was la/> shiftless scihsh, and 
one or iwo other things of e[ULSt'onablc iistc but undoubted 
vividness Babe knew her fuller Unde Alton would nevtr be 
sift in this touruN 

She bounded out (if lud in iht enviiblt w iv of the verv 
voung, and tan to tht window C or\ was trudging down to 
the ivght pastutc with two bridles over his arm, to get the 
u iin Iheie were kitehen noises from downstairs 

Bibe dusked her head in the washbowl ind shook oft the 
w Iter hks a teunr before sh< lowdkd Iriiline; ekin shirt 
ind dung trees, shs went to the lu id ot ilu snirs slid inn) die 
shin, and began her nn>ining ritual wnh the trousers One 
step dt>v\n w IS 1 step ilirough tlu right kg Oik rnoie, and 
slu w IS into tht kit 1 hen bouiKing step h\ >tep on both 
feet, huttoiiiiig one button per sttp. she reulud the bottom 
fully dressed ariel ran into the kitehen 

Didn’t Unde \Iton eonie baek a talk Mum ^ 

Morning, Babe No ekar C Iissi w is 100 epiiet, smiling 
too miRh, Babe thought shtewdh W tsn t hippv 
Where ’d he go. Mum 

‘We elon’t kiKiw . Babt Sit dtiwn iiiei e u sour breakfast ’ 

* What's a inisbe‘gotten, MunO the Bibe asked sueidciiK 
Her mother nearly dropped the elish she vv. > drving ‘Babe* 
You must never say that again*’ 

‘Oh Well, why is Uiielc Alton, then 
'Why IS he what 
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Babe’s mouth nuiscled around an outsi/e spoonful of oat- 
meal. ‘A misbe 
‘Babe’’ 

‘All right, Mum/ said Babe with her mouth full ‘Well, 
why 

‘I told Corv not to shout last night,’ C^lissa said half to 
herself 

‘Well, w'hatevcr it means, he isn’t,* said Babe s\ith hnality 
‘Did he go hunting again 

*Hc went to look for Kimbo, darling ’ 

‘Kimbo' Oh Mummy, is Kinibo gone, too ^ Didn’t he conic 
back either 

‘No dear Oh, please. Babe, stop asking cjuestions’’ 

‘All right VC he re do >ou think thc\ wtnt 
‘Into the north woods Be quiet * 

Babe gulped awav u her breakfast \n idc i struck lur, uid 
as she thought of it she ate slower and slower, iiul cast more 
and more glances at her mother fioni under the lashes of her 
tilted eves It would he iwful if daddv did am thing to I ncli 
Alton Someone ought to \v irn him 

Babe was halfwav to the woods when Alton s sciii 

echoes giggling up and down the v alley 

Cory was in the south thirty iiding i cultivator and viiss 
mg at the team of grevs when he htard the gun Hoa, he 
called to the horses, and sat i moment to listen to the sound 
‘C^ne-two-ihrte lour, he counted ‘Saw sonuonc, hlasttd 
away at him Had a chincc to take ami and give him mother, 
careful Mv (jod’’ fie threw ap the cultivator points and 
steered the team into the shade of rhicc oaks He hobbled 
the gelding with swuft tosses of a spare strap, and heatled for 
the woods ‘Alton a killer,* he murmured, aiul doubled back 
to the house for his gun Clissa was standing )ust outside rhi* 
door. 

‘Ciet shells’’ he snapped and flung into the house ( hssa 
followed him He was strapping his hiinrmg knite on hefoit 
she could get a box off the shelf ‘( ory ’ 

‘Hear that gun, did yoiH Alton’s off his nut He don't 
waste lead He shot at someone |ust then, and he wasn't fixin’ 
to shoot pa’tndges when I saw him last He was out to get a 
man. Gimme my gun ’ 

‘(.ory, Babe * 
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*You keep her here. Oh, God. this is a helluva mess I can’t 
stand much more.* Cory ran out the door 

Clissa caught his arm ‘Corv, I’m trying to tell you Babe 
isn’t here I’ve called, and she isn’t here.’ 

Cory’s heavy, young-old face tautened ‘Babe - Where did 
you last see her 

‘Breakfast ’ C lissa was crying now 
‘She say where she was going 

‘No. She asked a lot of questions about Alton and where 
he’d gone.’ 

‘Did you sav 

C lissa’s c>es widened, and she nodded, biting the back of 
her hand 

‘You shouldn't ha’ done that. C lissa,’ he gritted, and ran 
toward the woods ( lissa looking after him, and in that 
moment she could have killed herself 

( orv ran with his head up, straining with his Itgs and lungs 
and eyes at the long path He puffed up the slope to the 
woods, agoni/td tor breath after the foitv fne minutes' hcavv 
going He couldn’t c\en notice the damp smell of mould in 
the air 

He caught a movement in a thicket to his right, and 
dropped Struggling to keep his breath, he crept forward until 
he could see clearK Fhere was something in there, all right 
Something black, keeping still C orv relaxid his legs and torso 
completelv to make it easier for hi> heart to pump some 
strength back into them, and slowly raised the 11 gauge until 
It bore on the thing hidden in the thicket 
'Come out’' C ory said whe*n he could speak 
Nothing happened 

‘C ome out or by God I'll shoot’’ rasped C or\ 

I here was a long moment of silence and his finger tightened 
on the tngger 

‘You asked for it,’ he said, and as he hre'd the thing leaped 
sidewMys into the open, sc learning 

It was a thin little man dressed in sepulchral black, and 
bearing the rosiest little babv face Corv had ever seen The 
face was twisted with fright ind pain I he li tie man scram- 
bled to his feet and hopped up and down suing over and 
over, ‘C)h, my hand. Don’t shoot again ’ Oh, mv hand Don’t 
shoot again’’ He stopped alter a bit, when k or\ had climbed 
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to his feet, and he regarded the farmer out of sad china-blue 
eyes. ‘You shot me/ he said reproachfully, holding up a little 
bloody hand ‘Oh, my goodness.’ 

Cory said, ‘Now, who the hell arc you 
The man immediately became hysterical, mouthing such a 
flood ol broken sentences that C.ory stepped back a pace and 
half-raised his gun in sell defence It seemed to consist mostly 
of ‘1 lost my papers,’ and ‘I didn’t do it,’ and ‘It was horrible 
Horrible Horrible,’ and ‘The dead man,’ and ‘Oh, don't 
shoot again ’ 

C orv tried twice to ask him a question, and then he stepped 
over and knocked the man down He lay on the ground 
wTithing and moaning and blubbering and putting his blood\ 
hand to his mouth where C ory had hit him 
‘Now what’s going on around here^’ 

The man rolled over ind sat up ‘I didn’t do it’’ he sobbed 
‘I didn't’ I was walking along ind I heard the gun and I he ird 
some swearing and an awful stream ind I went over there 
and peeped and 1 saw the dead man and I ran away ind voii 
came and I hid and vou shot me and 

'Shut up'' I he man did, as if a switch had been thrown 
‘Now,’ said Corv, pointing along the pith, *vou sav thert’s a 
dead mill up there 

The man nodded and bt'gan crvmg in earnest ( ory htlptfl 
him up ‘follow this path back to m\ firm house,’ he said 
‘fell my wife to h\ up your hand Don t tell her anvthing 
else And w lit there until I come Hear-'’ 

‘Yes 1 hank you Oh, thank you Sm// ’ 

‘Cjo on now ’ C ory gave him a gentle shove in the right 
direction and went done, in cold Icai up the path to the spot 
where he hul found Alton the night before 

He found him here now, too, and Kimbo Kimbo and Alton 
had spent several years togethci m the deepe'st friendship 
they had hunted and fought md slept togethei and the lues 
rhe> owed each other were finished now Ihty were dead 
together 

It was rernhle that they died the same way. C ory Drew vs as 
a strong man, but he* gasjicd and fainted de*ad iway when h< 
saw what the thing of the moulel hid done to his brother iiul 
his brother’s dog 



The little man in black hurried down the path, whimpering 
and holding his in|urcd hand as if he rather wished he could 
limp with It After a while the whimper faded away, and the 
hurried stride changed to a walk as the gibbering terror of the 
last hour receded He drew two deep breaths, said ‘My 
goodness*’ and felt almost normal He bound a linen handker- 
chief around his wrist, but the hand kept bleeding He tried 
the elbow, and that made it hurt So he stuffed the handker- 
chief back in his pocket and siniplv waved the hand stupidl> 
in the air until the blood clotted 

It wasn’t much of a wound I wo of the balls of shot had 
struck him, one passing through rht fleshv part of his thumb 
ind the other scoring the side As he thought of it, he became 
a little proud that he had borne a gunshot wound He strolled 
along in the midrnorning sunlight, feeling a dreamv commun 
ion with the bovs at the front ‘ I he whine of shot and shell 
Where had he read that ^ Ah, what a story this would make 
‘And there beside the’ what was the line^ - ‘the embattled 
farmer stood ’ Didn’t the awfullist things happen in the nicest 
places^ I his was a nice forest No screeches and snakes and 
deep dirk menaces Nor a stor>book wood at all Shot by a 
gun How exciting ’ He was now he strutted - a gentleman 
id\cnturcr He did not sie the gre u moist horror that clumped 
along behind him, though his nostrils crinkled i little with its 
foulness 

The monster had three little holes close together on its 
chest, and (uie little hole in the middle of its slimv lorchead It 
had three close set pits in its back and one on the back of its 
head These marks were where Alton Drew's bullets had 
struck and passed through Half of the monster's shapeless 
face was sloughed away, and there w is a deep indentation on 
Its shoulder I his was what Alton Drew’s gun butt had done 
after he Hiibbed it and struck at the thing that would not lie 
down after he put his four bullets through it When these 
things happened the monster was not hurt or angry It only 
wondered why Alton Drew acted that wav Now it followed 
the little man without hurrying at all, matching his stride step 
by step and dropping little particles of muck behind if 

The little man went on out of the wood and stood wath his 
hack against a big tree at the forest’s edge, and he thought 
Lnough had happened to him here. What good would u do to 
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Stay and face a horrible murder inquest, )u$t to continue this 
silly, vague quest ^ There was supposed to be the rum of an 
old, old hunting lodge deep 111 this wood somewhere, and 
perhaps it would hold the evidence he wanted But it was a 
vague report - vague enough to be forgotten without regret It 
would be the height of foolishness to stay for all the hick 
town red tape that would follow that ghastly affair back in 
the wood Lrgo, it would be ridiculous to follow that farmer’s 
advice, to go to his house and wait for him He would go 
back to town 

The monster was leaning against the other side of the big 
tree 

rhe little man snuffled disgustedly at a sudden overpower 
ing odour of rot He reached for his handkerchief, fumbled 
and dropped it As he bent to pick it up, the monster’s arm 
u huffed heavily in the air where his head had been - a blow 
that would certainly have removed that baby faetd protuber 
ance The man stood up and would have put the handkerchief 
to his nose had it not been so bloody 1 he creature behind the 
tree lifted its arm again |usr as the little man tossed the 
handkerchief away and stcpf>ed out into the held, heading 
across country to the distant highway that would take him 
back to town The monster pounced on the handkerchief, 
picked It up, studied it, tore it across several limes and 
inspected the tattered edges Then it ga/ed vacantly at the 
disappearing figure of the little man, and finding him no 
longer interesting, turned back into the woods 

Babe broke into a trot at the sound ol the shots It was 
important to warn Uncle Alton about what her father had 
said, but It was more interesting to find out what he had 
bagged Oh, he’d bagged it, all right Uncle Alton never fired 
without killing This was about the first time she had ever 
heard him blast away like that Must be a bear, she thought 
excitedly, tripping over a root, sprawling, rolling to her feet 
again, without noticing the tumble She’d love to have another 
bearskin in her room Where would 4 he put it^ Maybe they 
could line it and she could have it for a blanket Uncle Alton 
could sit on It and read to her in the evening - Oh, no No 
Not with this trouble between him and dad Oh, if she could 
only do something* She tried to run faster, worried and 
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anticipating, but she was out of breath and went more slowly 
instead. 

At the top of the rise by the edge of the woods she stopped 
and looked back. Far down in the valley lay the south thirty 
She scanned it carefully, looking for her father The new 
furrows and the old were sharply dehned, and her keen eyes 
saw immediately that C ory had left the line with the cultivator 
and had angled the team over to the shade trees without 
finishing his row That wasn’t like him She could see the 
team now. and C'orv’s pale-blue denim was not in sight. 

A little nearer was the house, and as her ga/c fell on it she 
moved out of the cleared pathway Mcr father was coming, 
she had seen his shot gun and he was running He could rcall> 
cover ground when he wanted to He must be chasing her, she 
thought immediateU He’d guessed that she would run upward 
the sound of the shots, and he was going to follow her tracks 
to Uncle Alton and shoot him She knew that he was as good 
i woocismin as Alton, he would most certainlv see her tracks 
Well, she’d h\ him 

She rin along the edge of the w(H)d, being careful to dig her 
lutls deeply into the loam A hundred v irds of this and she 
ingled into the forest ind ran until she reached a particularly 
thick grove of trees Shinn>mg up like a squirrel, she squirmed 
fioni one close-set tree to another until she could go no 
farther back towards the path, then dropped lightly to the 
ground and crept on her wav, now stepping verv gently It 
would take him in hour to beat iroiind for her trail, she 
thought proudly, and by that rime slu could easily get to 
Uncle Alton She giggled to herself as she choueht of the w ly 
she had fooled her fatliet \nd the little sound of iuighter 
drowned out, for hv r, the sound of Vlton’s hoarse dying 
scream 

She reached and crossed the path and slid through the 
brush beside it I he shots came Irom up aioiind here some 
where. She stopped and listened seveial times, and then sud- 
denly heard something coming toward her, fast She ducked 
under cover, ternfic^d, and a little bah\ laced man in black, 
his blue eyes wide with honor, crashed blindly past her, the 
leather case he earned catching on the branches It spun a 
moment and then fell right in front of her The man never 
missed It. 
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Babe la> there for a long moment and then picked up the 
case and faded into the woods Things were happening too 
fast for her She wanted Uncle Alton, but she dared not call 
She stopped again and strained her ears Back towards the 
edge ot the wood she heard her father’s voice, and another’s - 
probably the man who had dropped the briefcase She dared 
not go over there billed with enjoyable terror, she thought 
hard, then snapped her hngers in triumph She and Alton had 
plaved Injun many times up here, they had 1 whole repeitoire 
of secret signals She had practised birdcalls until she knew 
them better than the birds themselves What would it be^ Ah 

- blue jav She threw back her head and by some youthful 
alchemv produced a nerve shattering screech that would have 
done justice to any jay that ever flew She repeated it, and 
then twice more 

The response was immediate - the call of a blue j ly four 
times, spaced two ind two Babe nodded to herself hippilv 
That was the signal that they were to meet immediately at 
The Place Ihe PI ice was a hide out that he had discovered 
and shared with her, and not another soul knew of it, in 
angle of rock bcsidt a stream not far away It wasn t exactly 1 
cave, but almost Enough so to be entrancing Babe trotted 
happily away towards the brook She had just known that 
Uncle Alton would remember the call of the blue jay ind 
what It meant 

In the tree that arched over Alton’s scittcred body perched 
a large jav bird, pretiung itself and shining in the sun Quite 
unconscious of the presence of death hardly noticing the 
Babe’s realistic cry, it screamed again four times, two and 
two 

It took Corv more th in a moment to recover himself from 
what he had seen He turned away from it and leaned weakly 
against a pint, panting Alton That was Alton lying thetc, in 

- parts 

‘God^ Ciod, God, God 

Gradually his strength returned, 4 nd he forced himself 
to turn again Stepping carefully, he bent and picked up the 
^ 1-40 Its barrel wa^ bright and clean, but the butt and 
stock were smeared with some kind of stinking rottenness 
Where had he seen the stuff before ^ Somewhere - no matter 
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He cleaned it off absently, throwing the befouled bandanna 
away afterwards. Through his mind ran Alton’s words - was 
that only last night ^ - "Vm goin to start trackin' An' !'m gain' 
to keep trackin’ till I find the one done this joh on Ktmbo ' 

C ory searched shnnkingly until he found Alton’s box of 
shells The box was wet and sticky 1 hat made it - better, 
somehow. A bullet wet with Alton’s blood was the right thing 
to use. He went away a short distance, circled around rill he 
found heavy footprints, then came back 

‘I’m a-trackin' for you, bud,’ he whispered thicklv, and 
began Through the brush he followed its wavering spoor, 
ama/ed at the amount of hlthv mould ibout, graduillv associ 
afing It with the thing that hid killed his brother There w is 
nothing in the world foi him any more but hate and dogged 
ness C ursing himself for not getting Alton hom<‘ last night, he 
followed the tracks to the edge of the woods They kd him to 
1 big tree there, and theie he saw something else the 
footprints of the little cm man Ncarb> h> some tattered 
scrips of linen, ind what was thii ^ 

\noiher set of prints smill ones Smill, stub toed ones 
Babe’s 

‘Babe’’ C orv screamed ‘Babt ' 

No answer The wind sighed Somewhere a blue )a> ciiled 

Babe stopped and turned when she heard hei father’s voice, 
faint with distance, piercing 

‘listen at him holler’ she crooned dclighredlv Tice, he 
sounds mad ’ She sent a iJiv bird’s call disrcspectfullv back to 
him ind hurried to I he Place 

It consisted of a mammoth boulder lx side the brook Some 
upheaval in the glacial age had cleft it, cutting our i huge V 
shaped chunk The widest part of the cleft was it the watei’s 
edge, and the narrowest was hidden b\ hushes It made a little 
ccilingless room, rough and uneven and full of porhoks and 
cavekts inside and vet with quite \ level flooi I he open end 
was at the water’s edge 

Babe parted the bushes and peered down the cleft. 

‘Uncle Alton’’ she valkd sohlv 1 heie w is no answer Oh, 
well, he’d be along She scrambled m and slid down to the 
floor 

She loved it here. It was shaded and cool, anci the chattering 
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little Stream filled it with shifting golden lights and laughing 
gurgles. She tailed again, on principle, and then perched on 
an outcropping to wait. It was only then she realised that she 
still carried the little man’s briefcase. 

She turned it over a couple of times and then opened it It 
was divided in the middle by a leather wall On one side were 
a few papers in a large vellow envelope, and on the othei 
some sandwiches, a candy bar, and an apple With a young- 
ster’s complacent acceptance of manna from heaven. Babe fell 
to She saved one sandwich lor Alton, mainly because she 
didn’t like its highly spiced bologna The rest made quite a 
feast 

She was a little worried w'hen Alton hadn’t armed, even 
after she had consumed the apple core. She got up and tried 
to skim some flat pebbles across the roiling brook, and she 
stood on her hands, and she tried to think of a storv to tell 
herself, and she tried just waiting binalK, in desperation, she 
turned again to the briefcase, took out the papers, curled up 
by the rocky wall and begin to read them It was something 
to do, anvwav 

There was an old newspaper clipping that told about 
strange wills that people had left An old lad> had once left i 
lot of money to whoever would make the trip from the haith 
to the Moon ind back Another had hnanced a home for cars 
whose masters and misti esses had died A man left thousands 
of dollars to the hrst man who could solve a certain marhcmati 
cal problem and prove his solution But one item was blue 
pencilled It was 

One (jf the strangest of wills still in foiec is that of I haddeiis 
M. Kirk, w^ho died m 192.0 It appears that he built an 
elaborate mausoleum with bunal vaults for all the remains 
of his family He colle‘cted and removed caske'rs from ill 
ovei the country to hll the designated niches Kirk was tlu 
last of his line, there weie no relatives when he died liis 
will stated that the mausoleum was to be kept in rcpaii 
permanently, and that a eeitam sutn was to be set aside is 
a reward for whoever could produce the body of his grand 
father, Roger Kiik, whose niche is still empty Anyone 
finding this body is eligible to receive* a substantial fortune 



Babe yawned vaguely over this, but kept on reading because 
there was nothing else to do. Next was a thick sheet of 
business correspondence, bearing the letterhead of a firm of 
lawyers. The body of it ran 

In regard to your query regarding the will of Thaddeus 
Kirk, we are authorised to state that his grandfather was a 
man about five feet, five inches, whose left arm had been 
broken and who had a triangular silver plate set into his 
skull. There is no information as to the \\ hereabouts of his 
death He disappeared and was declared legally dead after 
the lapse of fourteen years 

The amount of the reward as stated in the will, plus 
accrued interest, now amounts to a fraction over sixrv-two 
thousand dollars I his will be paid to anyone who produces 
the remains, providing that said remains answer descrip- 
tions kept in our pnv itc files 

There was more, but Babe was bored She went on to the 
little black notebook Ihere was nothing in ir bur pencilled 
uid highly abbreviated records of visits to libraries, quonrions 
from books with title like ‘History of Angelina and Tvler 
Counties* and ‘Kirk hainih Hisrorv ’ Babe thiew that aside, 
too Where could Uncle Alton be^ 

She began to sing tunelessly, ‘ I umalumalum turn, ra ta ra,' 
pretending to dance a minuet with flowing skirts like a girl 
she had seen in the mewtes A rustle of the bushes at the 
entrance to The Place stopped her She peeped upward, saw 
them being thrust aside Quickiv she ran to a rinv eiil de sa^ 
in the rock wmII, just big enough for her to hide in She 
giggled at the thought of how surprised Uncle Alton would be 
when she jumped out at him 

She heard the newcomer come shulfling down the steep 
slope of the crevice* and land heavily on the fioor Thc're w^as 
something about the sound - What was it ^ It occurred to her 
that though it was a hard job for a big man like Uncle Alton 
to get through the little opening in the bushes, she could hear 
no heavy breathing. She heard no breathing at .ill* 

Babe peeped out into the mam cave and squealed in utmost 
horror Standing there was, not Uncle Alton, but a massive 
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caricature of a man a huge thing like an irregular mud doll, 
clumsily made It quivered and parts of it glistened and parts 
of It were dried and crumby Half of the lower left part of its 
face was gone, giving it a lop-sided look It had no perceptible 
mouth or nose, and its eyes were crt)oked, one higher than the 
other, both a dingy brown with no whites at all It stood quite 
still looking at her, its only movement a steady unalivc quiver 
mg of Its body 

It wondered about the queer little noise Babe had made 

Babe crept far back against a little pocket of stone, her 
brain running round and round in tiny circles of agony She 
opened her mouth to cry out, and could not Her eyes bulged 
and her face flamed with the strangling effoit, and the two 
golden ropes ot her braided hair twitched and twitched as she 
hunted hopelessl> for a way out If only she wert out in the 
open - or in the wedge shaped half cave where the thing was 
- or home in bed * 

The thing clumped towards her, expressionless, moving 
with a slow inevitability that was the sheer crux of horror 
Babe lay wide eyed and frozen, mounting pressure of terror 
stilling her lungs, making her heart shake the whole world 
The monster came to the mouth of the little pocket, tried to 
walk to her and was stopped b> the sides 

It was such a narrow little Assure, and it was all Babe 
could do to gel in The thing from the wood stood straining 
against the rock at its shoulders, pressing harder and harder 
to get to Babe She sat up slowly, so near to the thing that its 
odour as almost thick enough to see, and a wild hope burst 
through her voiceless fear It couldn’t get in ’ It couldn’t get m 
because it was too big ’ 

The substance of its feet spread slowly under the tremtn 
dous strain, and at its shoulder appeared a slight ciack It 
widened as the monster unfeelingly crushed itself against the 
rock, and suddenly a laige piece of the shoulder came awiv 
and the being twisted slushily three feet farther in It lay 
quietly with its muddy eyes Axed oh her, and then brought 
one thick arm up over its head and reached 

Babe scrambled in the inch farther she had believed impossj 
ble, and the filthy clubbed hand stroked down her back, 
leaving a trail of muck on the blue denim of the shirt she 
wore. The monster surged suddenly and, lying full length 
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now, gained that last precious inch. A black hand seized one 
of her braids, and for Babe the lights went out. 

When she came to, she was dangling by her hair from that 
same crusted paw I he thing held her high, so that her face 
and Its featureless head were not more than a foot apart It 
ga/ed at her with a mild curiosity in its eyes, and it swung her 
slowly back and forth. The agony of her pulled hair did what 
fear could not do - gave her a voice She screamed She 
opened her mouth and puffed up her powerful young lungs, 
and she sounded off She held her throat in the position of the 
hrsl scream, and her chest laboured and pumped more air 
through the frozen thioat Shrill ind monotonous and inh 
nitely piercing, her screams 

I he thing did not mind It held her as she was, and 
watched. When it had learned all it could from this phenom 
tnon. It dropped hei prringh, and looked around the half 
cave, Ignoring the stunned and huddled Babe It reached over 
and picked up the leather briefcase and tore ir twice across as 
if It were tissue It saw the sandwich Babe had left, picked ir 
up, crushed it, dropped it 

B ibe opened her e>cs, saw that she was Irtc and )ust as the 
thing turned back to her she dived between its kgs and out 
into the shallow pool in front of the rock, paddltd across and 
hit the other hank screaming A vicious little light of fury 
burned in her, she picked up a giapcfruit sized stone and 
hurled It with all hei frenzied might It fk w low and fast, and 
struck sc]uashil\ on the nionsur's ankle 1 he thing was just 
taking a step towards the warei, the stone caught it off 
balance, and its unpractised ccpiilibnum could not save it Ir 
tottered for a long, silent moment u the edge and then 
splashed into the stream Without a second look Babe lan 
shucking away 

C orv Drew was following the little gobs of mould that 
somehow indicated the path of the nun deter, and he was 
nearby when he hrst heard her scream He bioke into a run, 
dropping his shotgun and holding the u 40 ready to hre He 
ran with such deadly panic m his heart that he ran right past 
the huge cleft rock and was a hundred >ards past it before she 
burst out through the pool and lan up the bank. He had to 
run hard and fast to catch her, because anything behind her 
was that faceless horror m the cave, and she was living for the 
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one idea of getting away from there. He caught her m his 
arms and swung her to him, and she screamed on and on and 
on. 

Babe didn’t see Cory at all, even when he held her and 
quieted her 

The monster lav in the water It neither liked nor disliked this 
new element It rested on the bottom, its massive head a foot 
beneath the surface, and it curiously considered the facts that 
It had garnered There was the little humming noise of Babe’s 
voice that sent the monster questing into the cave. There was 
the black material of the briefcase that resisted so much more 
than green things when he tore it There w^as the little two 
legged one who sang and brought him near, and who screamed 
when he came There was this new cold moving thing he had 
fallen into It was washing his body away lhat had never 
happened before That was interesting The monster decided 
to stav and observe this new thing It felt no urge to save 
itself, It could only be curious 

The brook came laughing down our of its spring, rm down 
from Its source beckoning to the sunbeams and embracing 
freshers and helpful brooklets It shouted and plaved with 
streaming little roots, and nudged the minnows and pollywogs 
about in its tiny backwaters It was a happ> brook When it 
came to the pool b> the cloven rock it found the monstei 
there, and plucked at it It soaked the foul substances and 
smoothed and melted the moulds, and the w'atcrs below the 
thing eddied darkly with its diluted matter It was a thorough 
brook It washed all it touched, persistently Where it found 
filth. It removed filth, and if there were layer on layer of 
foulness, then layer by foul layer it was removed It was a 
good brook It did nt)r mind the poison of the monster, but 
took It up and thinned it and spread it m little rings round 
rocks downstream, and let it drift to the rootlets of water 
plants, that they might grow greener and lovelier And the 
monster melted 

T am smaller,’ the thing thought ’ Thai is interesting I 
could not move now And now this part of me which thinks is 
going, too It will stop in just a moment, and drift away with 
the rest of the body, it will stop thinking and I will stop 
being, and that, too, 1$ a very interesting thing.* 



So the monster melted and dirtied the water, and the water 
was clean again, washing and washing the skeleton that the 
monster had left. It was not very big, and there was a badly 
healed knot on the left arm I he sunlight flickered on the 
triangular silver plate set into the pale skull, and the skeleton 
was very clean now The biook laughed about it lor an age 

They found the skeleton, six gnm lipped men who came to 
find a killer No one had believed Babe, when she told her 
story days later It had to be days later because Babe had 
screamed for seven hours without stopping, ind had lain like 
a dead child for a day No one believed her u ill, because her 
story was all about the bad fella, and thev knew that the bad 
fella was simply a thing that her father had made up to 
frighten her with But it was through her that the skeleton 
was found, and so the men at the bank sent i ^heck to the 
Drews for more money than they had t\cr dreamed about It 
was old Roger Kirk, sure enough, that skeleton, though it was 
found fivt miles from where he had died and sank into the 
forest flooi where the hot moulds budded around his skeleton 
ind emerged a monster 

So the Drews had a new barn and fine new livestock and 
they hired four men But, they didn’t have Alton And they 
didn’t have Kinibo And Babe screams ar night and has grown 
very thin 
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By the pntddle of this icntury, the ingenuity which writers 
were bringing to the hrankenstein concept bad become more 
and more i aried as instanced by stones i,uch as WtdiiesdaN \ 
Child about a curious young woman who has no navel and of 
whom her doctor says she * might hate been put together from 
a kiC When this story iias fi^st published in the January 
issue of lantastK LImvtrsc, the Iditor leo Margutlies 
described it perceptively as "giving Science lantasy a new look 
and enlarging its boundaries immeasurably 
like Ihecniore Sturgeon's It, this uas William lenn\ fi^st 
contribution to the magazine, and he was similarly greeted as 
being a "uriter of quite phenomenal maturity with a variation 
on a theme whuh uill bewitch and astound readers ' William 
Jenn is, in fact, the pseudonym of the American uriter and 
academic Philip Klass (ic)zo- ^ uhom I icrett I Bleiler ome 
called *one of the pioneers in satire and humor in American 
Sf ’ lenns interest in the theme of i reating artthcial life was 
revealed in one of his earliest short stones Down Among Ihc 
Dead Men (19^4), about (he use of androids reconstituted 
from the corpses of soldiers to serve as front line troops in a 
savage interstellar uar ( urtously, though, after producing 
half a dozen highly imaginative and popular t ollec turns of 
short stones in the I ifties and early Sixties William lenn has 
written virtually nothing since I am pleased, therefore, to he 
able to reintroduce his name to a new generation of readers 
u ith the fcdlowing outstanding varation on our theme 
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When he first came to scrutinize Wednesday Gresham with 
his rimless spectacles and restive blue eyes, Fabian Balik knew 
nothing of the biological contradictions which were so incred- 
ibly a part of her essential body structure. Fie had not even 
noticed - as yet - that she was a remarkably pretty girl with 
eyes like ram-sparkling violets. His original preoccupation 
with her was solely and specifically as a problem in personnel 
administration. 

All of which was not too surprising, because Fabian Balik 
was a thoroughly intent, thoroughly sincere young office 
manager, who had succeeded in convincing his glands conclu- 
sively, m several bitter skirmishes, that their interests didn’t 
have a chance against the interests of Si AiK;intR, Stark 
Si iNt;sBY: Advertising & Public Relations, 

Wednesday was one of the best stenographers in the secre- 
tarial pool that was under his immediate supervision. There 
were, however, sm«ill bur highly unusual derelictions in her 
employment history. They consisted of peculiarities which a 
less dedicated and ambitious personnel man might have put 
aside as mere trifles, bur which Fabian, after a careful study 
of her six-year record with the firm, felt he could not, m good 
conscience, ignore. On the other hand, they would obviously 
require an extended discussion, and he had strong views 
about cutting into a girl’s working time. 

Thus, much to the astonishment of the office and the 
confusion of Wednesday herself, he came up to her one day at 
noon, and informed her quite calmly that they were going to 
have lunch together. 

‘ This IS a nice place,’ he announced, when they had been 
shown to a table. ‘It’s not too expensive, but I've discovered it 
serves the best food m the city for the price. As it’s a bit off 
the beaten track it never gets too crowded. C^nly people who 
know what they want manage to come here. I’ve always liked 
that kind of restaurant.’ 

Wednesday glanced around, and smiled. ‘Yes,' she said. ‘1 
like it too. I cat here a lot with the girls.’ 

After a moment, Fabian picked up a menu, i suppose you 
don’t mind if I order for both of us?’ he inquired. ‘The chef is 
used to my tastes. He’ll treat us right.’ 

The girl frowned. ‘I’m terribly sorry, Mr Balik, but 

‘Yes?’ he said encouragingly, though he was more than a 
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little surprised He hadn’t expected anything but compliance. 
After all, she must surely be palpitating inwardly at being out 
with him 

‘I’d like to order for myself,’ she said ‘I’m on a - a special 
diet.’ 

He raised his eyebrows and was pleased at the way she 
blushed He nodded slowly, with dignity, letting his displeas 
ure come through only in the way he pronounced the next 
five words ‘Very well, if you insist ’ 

A few moments later, however, his curiosity got too strong 
for him and broke through the ice ‘What kind of diet is 
that he asked ‘Fresh fruit salad, a glass of tomato juice, raw 
cabbage, and ~ a baked potato'^ You can’t be seriously trying 
to lose weight if >ou eat potatoes ’ 

Wednesday smiled timidly ‘I’m not trying to reduce, Mr 
Balik These arc all foods rich in Vitamin C 1 need a lot of 
Vitamin C ’ 

Fabian remembered her smile There had been a few spots 
of more than natural whiteness in it ‘Dental trouble^’ he 
inquired 

She nodded, but showed no inclination to pursue the topic 
Quickly she countered with ‘This ts a nice place I here’s i 
restaurant almost like it near where 1 live Of couise it’s a lot 
cheaper and 

‘Do you live with your parents. Miss Greshtm ^ 

‘No, 1 live alone Tm a Tin an orphan ’ 

He waited until the waiter had deposited the first course, 
then spooned up a bit of the shrimp and returned to the 
attack ‘Since when 

She stared at him over her fresh fruit salad ‘1 btg your 
pardon, Mr Balik 

‘Since when^ I mean how long have you been an 
orphan 

‘Since I was a little baby Someone left me on the doorsup 
of a foundling home ’ 

He noticed that while she was replying to his questions in 
an even tone of voice, she was staring at hei food with a good 
deal of concentration and her blush had become more pro 
nounced Was she embarrassed at having to admit her prob 
able lack of legitimacy, he wondered Surely at twenty-four 
she had grown accustomed to it Nonsense, of course she had 
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‘But on your original application form, Miss Gresham, you 
gave Thomas and Mary Gresham as the names of your 
parents.’ 

Wednesday had stopped eating and was playing with hei 
water glass. ‘They were an old couple who adopted me,’ she 
said in a very low voice ‘ I hey died when I was fifteen 1 have 
no living relatives ’ 

‘1 hat you know of,’ he reminded her, raising a cautionary 
huger 

Much to Fabian’s surprise, she laughed It was a very odd 
laugh and made him feel extrcmclv uncomfortable ‘That’s 
right, Mr Balik 1 have no living relatives that I know of" 
She looked over his shoulder and laughed agun ‘That 1 know 
of.’ she lepeatcd, softly to htrself 

Fabian felt irritably that the interview was somehow getting 
aw'av from him He raised his voice slightl> ‘ Then who is Dr 
i\l(^rris Lonngton 

Sht was attentive again ‘Dr Morns I orington 
‘Yes, the man vou said should be ntnihcd in the event of an 
cmeigency 1 mean if vou should meet with an accident 
while in our emplov 

She looked vciv warv now Her eves were nirrowcd, tnd 
she was watching him vcr\ closelv \ Icr breithing had become 
a bit faster, too 

‘Or loiingtoti IS an old friend,' she said ‘He hi was the 
doctor at the oiphuiage \ttcr the (ireshanis adopted me I 
kept going to him whencvci \ ler voice tt uhel v)f( 

‘Whcnevei vou needed medic d atrcnnoii'* I ihnn 
sugge sted 

e es,’ she slid brightening, as if he hid conic up with an 
entirely novel reason foi consulting a phvsicnn T saw him 
whenever I ni*edcd medical attenti(»n ' 

F ibian grunted I here vv is something vi rv w umg but tanra 
li/ingl> elusive about this wheile business Bur she was answer 
mg his cpiestions with no appaunt eonstramt He couldn’t 
deny that She was ce rtainlv answering 

‘Do vou expect t<i se*e him next Oetobei he mquireci 
And now Wt‘dnesday was no longer vvatv ^hc was fright- 
ened ‘Next OrtohtT^' she quavered 

fabnn finished the last of his shiimp, and wiped his lips 
But he didn’t take his cve‘s from her face ‘Yes, ne'xt October, 
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Miss Gresham. Yoirve applied for a month’s leave of absence, 
beginning October fifteenth. Five years ago, after you had 
been working for Slaughter, Stark and Slingsby for thirteen 
months, you also applied tor a leave of absence in October.’ 

He was ama7ed at how scared she looked. He felt inuiii- 
phantlv that he had been right in looking into the entire 
matter. The feeling of curiosity he had experienced in connec- 
tion with her had not been merely that. It had been an instinct 
of good personnel management as well. 

‘But I’m not getting paid tor the time otf,’ she protested. 
‘I’m not asking to be paid tor it, Mr Balik. And 1 didn’t get 
anv vacation allowance the - the other rime.’ 

She was clutching hei napkin up neai her tacc, giving him 
the impression that she was getting ready to bolt through the 
back door of the restaurant. Her blushes had departed with 
such thoroughness as to leave her skin absolutely white. 

The tact that you’re not getting paid, Miss Gresham, is not 
really Before Fabian could complete the remark he was 
interrupted by the wMiter with the entree B\ the time the man 
had gone, he was annoyed to observe that Wednesday had 
used the respite to recover some of her poise While she was 
still pale, she had a spot of red m each cheek, and she was 
leaning back in her chair now instead of using the edge of it 

The fact that you’re not getting paid is of no consequence,’ 
he continued resolutely ‘It’s merel> logical After all, you 
have the customaiy two weeks ot vacation with pay every 
year. Which brings me to the second point 1 wanted to discuss 
with you You have every year made two unusual requests 
First, you’ve asked for an additional week’s leave of absence 
without pay, making three weeks in all And then you’ve 
asked 

To rake it in the early Spring,’ she finished for him, her 
voice entirely under control ‘Is there anvthing wrong with 
that, Mr Balik^ That way I w^on’t have any conflict with the 
other girls and the firm will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a secretary will be in the office all through the summer ’ 

There’s nr>thing wrong with such an arrangement per u' 
By that I mean,’ he said, translating carefully, ‘that thete is 
nothing wrong with the arrangement if it could stand in 
complete isolation by itself. But it makes for loose ends, for 
organi/ational confusion. And loose ends. Miss CJresham, 
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loose ends and organizational confusion have no place in a 
well-regulated ofhce ’ 

He was pleased to note that she was looking uncomfortable 
again 

‘Does that mean ~ that I might be laid off 

it could happen/ habian agreed, neglecting to add that it 
was, however, verv unlikely to happen in the case of a 
secretary who was as geneially cf he lent on the one hand, 
ind as innocuous on the other, as Wednesday Gresham 
With his kmft he tarefullv freed i fork si/ed portion of roast 
betf from its accompanying strip of orange fat before going 
on 

i ook at It this wav,’ he said How would it be if everv girl 
in the office asked for an additional wstk’s leave of absence 
every vear - even if it was without pay, as it w'ould naturilly 
hive to bc^ How would it be if, everv few years, they wanted 
in additional month’s leivc of absence on top of that*' Whir 
kind of ofhce would we have. Miss Cite slum ^ Not a well 
regulated one, certainlv 

\s he mastK Jted the roast Kef with the requisite thorough- 
ness, he beamed u the thoughtful concern on her face and 
was mentally grateful that he hadn’t hid to present a similar 
line of argument to anyone as sharp as well, Arlette Stem 
He knew what that large boned and thirty ish bookkeeper 
would have immediately replied ‘But every girl m the ofhce 
doesn't ask for it, Mr Balik ’ A heavy sneer at such sophistry 
would mean little to Stem 

Wednesday, he appreciated, was not the person to go in tor 
such eountt r attacks She w is pursing her lips distressedly 
ind trying to rhink of a polite, good employee way out 1 here 
was only one\ and he was sure* she would have to eomt to it 
in a moment 

She did 

‘Would a help any,’ she began uid stopped She took a 
deep breath ‘Would it help any il I told you the reasons for 
the for the leave's of absence 

‘It would,’ he said heartily it would indeed, Miss Gresham 
That way I, as ofhce manager, ^an operate fiom facts instead 
of mysteries I can listen to your reasons, weigh them tor 
validity and measure their importance and vour usefulness 
as a secretaiy - against the disorganization vour absence^ 
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create in the day-to-day operation of Slaughter, Stark and 
Shngsby ’ 

‘M-m-m.’ She looked troubled, uncertain ‘I’d like to think 
a bit, if you don’t mind.’ 

babian waved a cauliflower-filled fork magnanimously 
‘ Fake all the time in the world* 1 hink it out carefully Don’t 
tell me anything you aren’t perfectly assured about in your 
own mind Of course anything vou do tell me will, 1 can 
promise you, remain completely conhdcntial 1 will treat it as 
official knowledge. Miss Ci resham not personal And while 
you’re thinking, you might start eating your raw cabbagt 
Before it gets cold,’ he added with a rich, executive type 
chuckle 

She looked it him with the barest trace of a smile and 
began working at hei plate in an absent minded, a not 
particularlv-hungry fashion 

‘You see,’ she began ibniptly, is if she’d found a good 
point of departure, ‘some things happen to me that don’t 
happen to other people ’ 

‘ That, I would sav, is faiily obvious ' 

‘They’re not reallv bad things 1 mean they’re not what thi 
newspapers would call bad And they're nor dangerous things 
exactly They’re - they’re things that happen to my bodv ’ 

Fabian finished his plate, sit back ind crossed his arms 
‘C ould you be just a little more specific he urged ‘Unless 
Tie was suddenly struck by a horrifying thought ‘Unless 
they’re what what is known as cr fenade difficulties In 
that ease, of course 

This time she didn’t even blush ‘Oh, no not at all y\r 
least, there’s very little of that It’s other things I ike m\ 
appendix I very year I have to have mv appendix out ’ 

‘Your appendix^’ ffc iiirned thit over m his mind ‘/lin 
year‘s But 1 don’t understand A human being onlv has oiu 
appendix And once it’s removed, it doesn’t grow back 

‘Mine does,’ she told him ‘On the tentli of Apiil, every 
single year, I get appendicitis and h^ve to have an operation 
That’s why I take my vacation then And my teeth f verv five 
years, I lose all my teeth I start losing them about this rime 
and I have dental plates that were made when I was a little 
girl. I use them until my teeth grovV back - until about the 
middle of October when the last of them goes, and the new 
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ones start coming up I can’t use dental plates while they’re 
growing, so naturally I look kind of funny for a while. That’s 
why I ask for a leave of absence In the middle of November, 
the new teeth are almost full-grown, and I can come back to 
work ’ 

She took a deep breath and timidly lifted her eves to his 
face She had evidently completed all she had to say Or 
v\ ished to sav 

All through dessert, he thought about it He was positive 
she was telling the truth A girl like Wedesdav Greshirn didn’t 
he Not to such a fantastic extent, at any rate ~ and not to her 
boss 

‘Well,’ he said at last ‘It’s certainly ver\ unusual ’ 

‘Yes,’ she agreed "Very unusual ’ 

‘Do you have anything else the mitter with vou^ I mean, 
ire there any othei peculiinties Oh, darn’ Is there inything 
else 

Wednesdav considered ‘There uc Bur, il voii don’t mind, 
Mr Bahk, I’d ruher not talk about them ’ 

I abian decided not to take that ‘Now see here. Miss 
Gresham,’ he said firmly ‘let us not pla\ gimes You didn’t 
have to tell me anything But you decided for yourself for 
your own good reasons to do so Now I must insist on the 
whole story, and nothing but the whole story >Xhat other 
physical difhciilties do you have 

It worked She cringed a bit in her chair, but almost 
instantly she straightened up again and began ‘I’m sorts, Mr 
Bahk I wouldn’t dream of - of plasing games with you 
There ate lots of other things, but none of them interfere with 
my work, really For instance, I have some tinv hairs growing 
on my hngernails See^’ 

Fabian glanced at her hand Iheic were a few almost 
microscopic tendrils on each glittering hird surface of hnger- 
nail, but he had to sriain his eyes to sec them 

‘What else he mquiicd 

‘Well, my tongue I have a few hairs on the underside of my 
tongue. They don’t bother me, though They don’t bother me 
m any way. And there’s my ~ my 

‘Yes^’ he prompted Who could believe that colourless little 
Wednesday Gresham 

‘My navel. I don’t have any navel ’ 
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'You don’t have any - but that’s impossible I’ he exploded. 
He felt his glasses sliding down his nose. ‘Everyone has a 
navel! Everyone alive - everyone who’s ever been born.’ 

Wednesday nodded, her eyes unnaturally bright and large. 
‘I know - ’ she began, and suddenly, unexpeLtedly, broke into 
tears. She brought her hands up to her lace and sobbed 
through them, great, pounding, racking sobs that pulled her 
shoulders up and down, up and down. 

Fabian’s tonstcrnation made him completely helpless. Fle’d 
never in his life been in a crowded restaurant with a crying 
girl belore. 

‘Now, Miss Gresham Wednesday,' he managed to get 
out, and he was annoyed to hear a high, skittery note in his 
own voice. ‘There’s no call lor this. Ii only makes you feel 
worse. C.rying, I mean Uh - Wednesday 

‘Maybe,’ she gasped again, between sobs, ‘m-maybe that's 
the answer ’ 

‘What’s the answer^’ labian asked loudly, desperately 
hoping to distract her w'lth some kind of conversation 

‘About - about being bom What il 1 wasn’t b-born > What 
if I was m-m-made*’ 

And then, as if she’d merely been warming up betore, she 
really went into hysterics Fabian Balik at last realized what 
he had to do. He paid the bill, put his arms around her waist 
and half-carried her out of the restaurant. 

It worked. She became ejuicter the moment they were m the 
open air. She leaned against a building, no longer crying, and 
shook her shoulders in a sreadil; diminishing movemenr 
Finally, she quieted down completely, and turned groggily to 
him, her face looking as if it had been rubbed determinedly in 
an artist’s palette 

‘I’m s-sorry,' she said. ‘I’m t-terribly s-sorry I haven't done 
that for years. But you see, Mr Balik - 1 haven’t talked about 
myself for years.’ 

‘ There’s a nice bar at the corner,’ he pointed out, tremen 
dously relieved. He had feared she had made up her mind to 
drive him to some drastic act of despcratian by crying all day’ 
‘Let’s pop in, and I’ll have a drink. You can use the ladies’ 
room to fix yourself up.’ 

He took her arm and steered her into the place. Then he 
climbed onto a bar stool and had himself a double brandy. 
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What an experience* And what a remarkably strange girl* 

Of course, he shouldn’t have pressed her quite so hard on a 
subject about which she was evidently so sensitive Was that 
his fault, though that she ums so sensitive ^ 

habian considered the matter carefully, judiciall), and de 
elded that he was blaming himself needlessly No, it dehnitely 
wasn’t his fault 

But what a story ’ I he foundling statement, the appendix 
statement, the teeth, ths hair on the hngcrnails and tongue 
And that last unbelievable assertion about the navel* 

He’d havi to think it out mavbc get some other opinions 
Bur one thing he was sure of Wednesday Ciresham hadn’t 
been lying in any particiilar Wednesdav Cjreshim was just 
not the sort of a girl who made up tall stones about herself 
When she rejoined him, he urged her to have 1 drink 'It 
will help vou get 1 grip on \ ourself ’ 

She demurred, pioiesting thtt she didn't drink vei\ much 
But ht insisted and finallv she givt in ‘|ust 1 liqueur 
inv thing \ oil order it Mr Balik 
1 ibnii w IS seeretK verv pieised u her doeilirv No repri 
manding, no baek biting, sueh is most other girls indulgt'd m 
Mrhough what in the world eoiild she hui reprimanded him 
for, come t(^ think of it 

‘You still look a little hived he redd her When wc get 
btek, dour bother geiing to voiii desk CfO light in to Mr 
(Osborne ind hnish taking duiatiem I he res in) pennt m giv 
ing the othe r girls something te) i ilk ibour I’ll sign m for \ou ’ 
She iiKlme'ei her head siibnussiveU ind continued te) sip 
from the tiny gl iss 

‘VC hat was tint list eomment vou mule in the restaur int,' 
he aske'd ‘I’m sure >ou we^n’i mind elis«.ussing it ne>w I mein 
about nt)f being born, but being m ide ^ Ihu w is an odd 
thing to sn 

Wednesdiv sighed ‘It isn’t m\ own ide 1 It's Dr I onng 
ton's ^eirs ige> when he was exnninmg me, he said that I 
looker! is if rd been made b\ an im iteur Bv someone who 
didn’t have all the blueprints, or didn’t undei stand them, 01 
wasn’t eonecnrrarmg hard enough * 

‘I see' He srare^el at hei, ibsolutrh intrigued She lookeel 
normal enough Better than nornnl, in fael And \er 
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Later that afternoon, he telephoned |im Rudd and made an 
appointment for right after work. Jim Rudd had been his 
roommate in college and was now a doctor. Whatever his 
shortcomings, a piactising physician should be able to give 
him some advice that w'ould be at least professional, and 
carry the weight of authority 

But Jim Rudd wasn't able to help him very much He 
listened patiently to babian\ story and at the end of it leaned 
back m his chair and pursed his lips at the diploma hanging 
neatlv framed on the wall facing him 

‘You sure do go m for the unusual, habe For a supcrhciall> 
well-adjusted, well-organized guy with a real talent for the 
mundane things of life, you pick the damn’desi women 1 ever 
heard of. But that's your business Maybe it's your way of 
adding a necessary pinch of the exotic to the grim daily 
round Or maybe you’re making up for the drahiuss of your 
father’s grocery store ’ 

‘This girl isn’t a weirdie,' 1 abian insisted angrily ‘She's a 
very simple little stcretaiv, prettitr than most hut that's 
about all ‘ 

‘Have It your own way To me, she's 1 rc tl weirdit lo me, 
there’s not a hell of a lor of difference from vour dtsciiption 
- between her and that crazv White Russian dame you were 
running around with bask in our )unn>r yeai \ou know thi 
one I mean - what was her name 

‘Sandra^ Oh, Jim, what’s the maiitr with vou^ Sandra was 
a bollixed up box ol dynamite who was always blowing up m 
my face This kid turns paU and dies if I so much is 1 use m\ 
voice. Besides, I had a real puppy love crush on Sandra Miss 
Oresham is somebody I |ust met, and I don’t feel anything for 
her, one wav or the other ' 

The young doctor grinned ‘So you come up to my office 
and have a consultation about her’ Well, it's your funeral 
What do vou want to know 

‘What causes all these - these physical peculiarities^’ 

Dr Rudd got up and sat on the edge of his desk ‘1 list,' he 
said, ‘whether you want to recogni/t it or nor, she's a highly 
disturbed person The hysterics in the restaurant point to it, 
and the fantastic nonsense she told you about her body dots 
too So right there, you have something If only one percent ol 
what she told you is true and even that I would say is pretty 
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high - It makes sense in terms of psychosrjmanc imbalance. 
Medicine doesn’t yet know quite how it works, but one thing 
seems certain. Anyone badly mixed up mentally is going to be 
at least a little mixed up physically, too.’ 

Fabian thought about that for a while. ‘Jim, you don’t 
know what it means to those little secretaries in the pool to 
leil lies to the office manager! A fib or two, about why they 
were absent the day before, yes. But not stones such as she 
told - not to me.* 

Rudd shrugged. ‘I don’t know what you look like to them. 

I don’t work for you, habe But none of what you say would 
hold true for a psycho. And a psycho is what I have to 
consider her Look, some of that siiitt she told you is possible. 
Some ot It has even occurred in medical literature. 1 here have 
been wclbautheiuicated cases of people, for example, who 
have grown sescral sets of teeth in then lifetime. These are 
biological spoits, one-in-a-million individuals Okay Bur the 
lest of It ^ All the rest of if happening to one person ^ Please.* 

‘I saw some of it,’ babian protested d saw the hairs on her 
fingernails.’ 

*Yt)u saw something on her fingernails. It could be any one 
of a dozen different possibilities. Tm sine of one thing. It 
hair Right there she gave herself away. Dammit, man, 
han and nails are the same organs, esscntiallv One doesn’t 
grow on the other*’ 

‘And the navel ^ I he missing navel 

Jim Rudd dropped to his feet and strode rapidK about the 
office. ‘1 wish I knew w^hv I’m wasting so much time with 
voii,’ he complained. ’A human being without a navel is as 
possible as an insect with a body temperatutc of ninety -eight 
degrees It just can’t be. It’s unheard of in medical literature.’ 

He seemed to get more and more upset as he considered it. 
1 le kept shaking his head ncgarivclv as he paced 

’Suppose I brought her to your office,’ said babian. ‘And 
suppose vou examined her and found no navel. Now just 
consider lhar for a moment >X'hai would vou sa\ then 

i’d sav plastic surgery,' the doctor said instantly. ‘Mind 
you, I’m positive she’d never submit to such an examination, 
but if she did, and there were no navel, plastic surgerv would 
be the <mly answer.’ 

‘Why would anyone want to do plastic surgery on a navel ?’ 
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‘I don’t know. I haven’t the vaguest idea. Maybe she was in 
a serious accident. Maybe she had a disfiguring birthmark in 
that place. But there will be scars, let me tell you. She had to 
he horn with a navel. ^ 

Fabian got up too. He was feeling very excited. ‘And if she 
hadn’t been boin > The usual way, I mean 

‘Whar other wa> is there ^ Hatching out of an egg 
‘She could have been made,* Fabian suggested, ‘just as she 
says - by an amateur An amateur who, in addition to all his 
other errors, forgot to put in a navel.’ 

Rudd N\cnt back to his desk. He picked up a prescription 
pad. ‘Let me give vou the name of a good ps)chiatnsi, Fabe 
I’ve thought ever since that Samira business that you’ve had 
some personal problems that might get out o( hand one dav. 
This man is one tif the hnest 

Fabian left He went into a phone booth and called Wednes 
dav and made a date with her for Saturday night . . 

She was so obviously in a flutter vs hen he picked her up 
that night - so much more of a fluttei than a date with the 
boss would account foi that Fabian was pu//lcd Bur he 
waited and gave her an ostentatious and expensive good time 
Afterwards, after dinner and after the rheatre, when thev were 
sitting in the corner of a small night club over rheir drinks, he 
asked her about it 

‘You don't date much, do vou, Wednesday 
‘No, I don’t, Mr Balik ~ 1 mean, Fabian,’ she said, smiling 
shvlv as she remembered the hist name privilege she had been 
accorded for the evening ‘1 usuillv )ust go oiu with girl 
friends, not with men I usiiallv turn down dates ’ 

‘Why ^ You’re not going to find a husband that wav You 
want to get married, don’t you 

Wednesday shook her head slowly ‘I don’t think so. I I’m 
afraid to Not of marriage Of babies I Jon l think a person 
like me ought to have a babv ’ 

'Nonsense’ Is there any scientific reason why you 
shouldn’t 

‘I'm afraid it might be - I think with my body being as as 
funny as it is, I shouldn’t take chance?, with a child Dr 
Lormgton thinks so too. Besides, there’s the poem.’ 

Fabian put down his drink ‘Poem ^ What poem 

‘You know, the one about the days of rhe week. I learned it 
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when I was a little girl, and it frightened me even then. It 
goes 


Monday* s child fair of face, 

Fuesday^s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday's child is full of woe, 

1 hursday*s child has far to go, 

Friday's ihtid is loving and gning - 

And so on When 1 was a little girl in the orphanage, 1 used to 
sav to myself, “Tm Wednesday I’m difterent from all other 
little gills m all kinds of strange wavs And my child ” * 

‘Who gave you that name 

‘1 was left at the foundling home |ust after New Year’s Eve 
Wednesd iv morning So thev did nor know whit else to call 
me, especially when they found I didn't have a navel And 
then, as 1 told \ou, after the (jreshams adopted me, 1 took 
their last name ’ 

He reached for htr hand ind grasped it firmly with both 
of his He noted with triumph int pleasure that the hngcr- 
nails tiere hairv ‘You’re a veiy pretty girl, Wednesday 
Ciresh un ' 

NX hen slu saw that he meant ir, she blushed and looked 
down at the table cloth 

‘And you really don’t have a navel 
‘N<\ I don't Really 

‘What else about you is diffeient^’ habian asked 1 mean, 
besides the things you told me 

‘Well,’ she considered ‘I here's that business about mv 
blood pressi.re ’ 

‘fell me about it,' he urged 
She told him 

I wo dates later, she informed labian that Dr lorington 
wanted to sec him alone He went all the wav uptown to the 
old fashioned biownsione, hardly able to control his excite- 
ment He had so many questions to ask ’ 

Dr 1 onngton was a tall, aged man with pale skin and 
absolutely white hair. He moved very slowly as he gestured 
his visitor to a chair, but his eves never left Fabian’s face. 

‘Wednesday tells me you've been seeing a good deal of her, 
Mr Balik Maylaskwhv^’ 
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Fabian said, hesitantly, ‘1 - I like her very much Tm 
interested in her * 

‘Interested Just how do you wish me to construe that> 
Clinically - as a specimen 

‘What a way to put it, Doctor* She’s a pretty girl, she’s a 
nice girl Why should 1 be interested m her as a specimen 
The doctor stroked his chin, still watching Fabian very 
closely ‘She’s a pretty girl,’ he agreed, ‘but there are many 
pretty girls You’re a young man obviously on his way up m 
the world, and you're also obviousl> far out of Wednesday’s 
class From what she’s told me - and mind you, it’s been all 
on the positive side - I’ve got a dehnite impression that you 
look on her as a specimen, but a specimen, let us siy, tbout 
which you feel \ substantial collector’s urge 

‘Why you should feel this way, I don’t know enough about 
vou to sav But no matter how she rhapsodi/cs about vou, I 
continue to feci strongly thit you have no conventional 
expected emotional interest in her And now that I’ve seen 
you, I’m positive that I am right ’ 

‘Glad to hear she rhapsodi/cs about me,’ Fabian tried to 
squeeze out a bashful type grin ‘You have nothing to worry 
about, Doctor ’ 

‘I think there’s quite a bit to worry about,’ the doctor said 
‘Frankly, Mr Balik, your appearance has conhrmed my prcvi 
ous impressions I am quite certain I don’t like you f urthcr 
more, I don’t like you for Wedncsdiy 

Fabian thought that over for a moment, then shrugged 
‘That’s too bad But I don’t think she’ll listen to you She’s 
gone without male companionship too long, ind she’s too 
flattered b> my going after her ’ 

‘I’m terribly afraid you’re right Listen to me, Mr Balik I’m 
very fond of Wednesday and I know how unguarded she is I 
ask you, almost as a father, to leave her alone I’ve taken cart 
of her since she arrived at the foundling home I was responsi- 
ble for keeping her case out of the medical journals so that 
she might have some chance for a normal life At the moment. 
I’m retired from practice Wednesday CJresham is my only 
regular patient Couldn't you find it in your heart to be kind 
and have nothing more to do with her^’ 

‘What’s this about her being made, not born^’ Fabian 
countered ‘She says it was your idea ’ 
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The old man sighed and shook his head over his desk-top 
for a long moment. ‘It’s rhe only explanation that makes 
sense,’ he said at last, dispiritedly. ‘C onsidenng the somatic 
inaccuracies and ambivalences.’ 

Fabian clasped his hands and rubbed his elbows thought- 
fully on the arms of his chair ‘Did you ever think there might 
be another explanation > She might be a mutant, a new kind 
of human evolution, or the offspring of creatures from another 
world, say, who happened to be stranded on this planet 

‘Highly unhkeK,’ Dr 1 onngton said ‘None of these physical 
modihcations arc especially useful in any conceivable environ- 
ment, with the possible exception of the constantly renewing 
teeth Nor art the modihcations fual Ihcv rend to be |ust - 
inconvenient As a physician wh(» has examined many human 
beings in my life, I would sav that Wednesday is thoroughly, 
indisputablv humtn She is )ust a little well, rhe word is 
amateurish ’ 

I he doaor sat up straight ‘I here is something else, \lr 
Balik 1 think it extremely madvisible for people like \Xcdnes 
day to have ehildren of the ir own ’ 

fabian’s eves lit up in fascination ‘Why ^ What would the 
children be like 

‘ 1 hey might be like anvthing imaginable or unimaginable 
With si> much disarrangement of the noimil physical svstem, 
the modihcation in the reproductive functions must be enor 
mous tt)o 1 h It’s why I ask you \ti Balik, not to go on 
seeing Wednesdav, not to go on stimul itmg her to thoughts of 
marriage Because this is one giil that I am eeiram should nor 
have h ibies 

‘We’ll see ’ Fabian rose and offeied Ins hind ‘lhank you 
very mueh for voui time ind trouble. Doctor ’ 

Dr I onngton eoeked Ins head and snred up it him Then, 
without shaking tht hand, he said m a cjuiei, even voice. ‘You 
are welcome (loodbvc, Mr Bahk 

W'edne'sday was naiuiallv miseiable over the antagonism be- 
tween the two men. But there was verv little doubt where her 
loyalties would lie in a crisis All those years of determined 
emotional starvation had resulted m a frantic voracity Once 
she allowed herself to think of fabian romantically, she was 
done for. She told him that she did her work at the ofhec “ 
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from which rheir developing affair had sSo far been successfully 
screened - m a daze at the thought that he liked her, 

Fabian found her homage delicious. Most women he had 
known began to treat him with a gradually sharpening edge 
of contempt as time went on. Wednesday became daily more 
admiring, more agreeable, more compliant. 

True, she was by no means brilliant, but she was, he told 
himself, extremely pretty, and, therefore, quite presentable. 
Just to be on the safe side, he found an opportunity to confer 
with Mr Slaughter, the senior partner of the firm, ostensibly 
on personnel matters. He mentioned in passing that he was 
slightly interested in one of the girls in the secretarial pool. 
Would there be any high-echelon ob|ection to that ? 

‘Interested to the extent of perhaps marrying the girP' Mr 
Slaughter asked, studying him from under a pair of enor- 
mously thick eyebrows. 

‘Possibly. It might very well come to that, sir. If you have 
no ob 

‘No objection at all, my boy, no objection at alP I don't 
like executives flim-flamming around with their file-clerks as 
a general rule, but if it’s handled quietly and ends m matn 
mony, it could be an excellent thing tor the office. I’d like to 
see you married, and steadied down. Ir might give the other 
single people in the place some sensible ideas for a change. 
But mmd you, Balik, no rtmi-flam. No hanky-panky, especially 
on office time’’ 

Satisfied, Fabian now devoted himself to separating Wednes- 
day from Dr Lonngton. He pointed out to her that the old 
man couldn’t live much longer and she needed a regular 
doctor who was young enough to be able to help her with the 
physical complexities she faced for the rest of her life. A 
young doctor like Jim Rudd, for example. 

Wednesday wept, but was completely incapable of fighting 
him for long. In the end, she made only one condition - that 
Dr Rudd preserve the secrecy that Lofington had initiated 
She didn’t want to become a medical journal freak or a 
newspaper sob story. 

The reasons why Fabian agreed had only a little to do with 
magnanimity. He wanted to have her oddities for himself 
alone. Sandra he had worn on his breast, like a flashing jewel 
hung from a pendant. Wednesday he would keep m a tiny 
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chamois bag, examining her from time to time in a self- 
satisfied, miserly fashion 

And, after a while, he might have another, smaller jewel . . . 
Jim Rudd accepted his conditions. And was astounded 
‘There is no navel at all*’ he ejaculated when he had 
rejoined habian in his study, after the first examination. ‘I’sc 
palpated the skin for scar tissue, but there’s not the slightest 
hint of It And that’s not the half ot it* She has no discernible 
systole and diastole Man, do you know what that means 
‘I’m not interested right now,’ fahian told him ‘Later, 
maybe D(j you think sou can help her with these physical 
problems when they come up 

‘Oh, sure At least as well is that old fellow 
'What about children ^ ( an she have thtm 
Rudd spread his hands ‘I don't see whv not For all her 
pcculianties, she’s a remarkabh healthv young woman And 
we hive no rtason to bclievt that this condition - whatever 
vou want to call it is hereditary Of course, some part of it 
might be, in some strange way <»r other, but on the 
ev idcnci 

1 hev were married, just before the start of habian's \aca 
non, at C itv Hall They came back to the office aftei lunch 
and told everyone about it habian had already hired a new 
secretary to replice his wife 

Two months later, labiin had managed to get hci 
pregnant 

He was ama/ed at how upset she became, considering the 
meekness he had induced in her from the beginning ot their 
marriage He tried ti) be stern and to tell her lu would ha\e 
none of this nonsense. Dr Rudd had said there was every 
reason to expect that she would have a normal baby, and that 
was that But it didn’t work. He tried gentle humour, cajolery. 
He even took her in his arms and told her he loved her too 
much nor to want to have a little girl just like her But that 
didn t work either 

‘habian, darling,’ she moaned, 'don't vou understand ^ I’m 
not sujsposed to have a child I'm not like other women ' 

He finally used something he had been saving as a last 
resort for this emergenev He took a book from the shelf and 
flipped It open ‘I understand,’ he said ‘It's half Dr lorington 
and his nineteenth-century superstitious twaddle, and half a 
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Silly little folk poem you read when you were a girl and that 
made a terrifying impression on you Well, I can’t do anything 
about Dr Lorington at this point in your life, but I can do 
something about that poem Here. Read this,’ 

She read 


Birthdays 

fcv H L FARJFON 
Monday* s child is fan of fate 
I uebday\ child is full of ^race 
Wednesday's child is loving and giving, 
rhunday'b child works hard for a living, 

I riday*s child is full of woe, 

Saturday's child has far to go. 

Hut the child that is horn on the Sahhath day 
Is brave and bonny, and good and gay 

Wednescl.iv looked up and shook the tears from her eves 
‘Rut I don't understand,’ she muttered m confusion " 1 hat’s 
not like the one I read ’ 

He squatted beside her and cxphined patientlv M he one 
you read had two lines transposed, right ^ Wednesday’s and 
Thursday’s child had the lines that bndav’s and Saturday’s 
child haye in this version and vice yersa \Xell, it’s an old 
Devonshire poem onginallv, and no one knows for sine 
which yersion is right I looked it up especially for you I )usr 
wanted to show you hoyv siilv you were, basing your enure 
attitude towards life on i couple ol ycrscs which could be 
read either way, not to mention the fact that they wcie 
written seyeral centunts before anyone thought of naming 
you Wednesday ’ 

She threw her arms tround him ind held on tightly ‘Oh, 
Fabian, darling’ Don’t be angry with me It’s gist that I'm so 
- frightened^* 

Jim Rudd was a little concerned, too ‘Oh, I’m pretty suit it 
will be all right, bur I wish you’d waited until I had tune to 
famihari/e myself a bit more with the patient The only thing, 
Fahe, I’ll h<we to call m a first rare obstetrician I’d never 
dream of handling this myself 1 can make him keep it quiet, 
about Wednesday and all that But the moment she enters the 
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delivery room, all bets are off Too many odd things about 
her ~ they’re bound to be noticed by some nurse, at least ’ 

‘Do the best you can,’ babian told him ‘I don’t want my 
wife involved in garish publicity, if it tan be helped But if it 
can’t be - well, it’s about time Wednesday learned to live in 
the real world ’ 

The gestation period went along pretty well, with not much 
more than fairlv usual complications I he obstetrical specialist 
Jim Rudd had suggested was as intrigued as anyone else by 
Wednesday’s oddities, bur he told them that the pregnancy 
was following a monotonous!) normal course and that the 
foetus seemed to be developing satisfactorilv and completely 
on schedule 

Wednesday became fairl> cheerful again Outside of her 
minor fears, Fabian reflected, she was in cminentK satisfac 
toiv and useful wiFe She didn’t exactly shine at parties where 
they mingled with other married couples from Slaughter, 
Stark ind Shngsbv, but she never committed i major tau\ pas 
either She was m tier rather well liked, and, is she obeved 
him faithfully in every particulir, he had no cause at all for 
complaint 

He spent his da)s at the office handling the dry, minuscule 
details of paper work and personnel tdmimstration more 
efficiently than ever before, and his nights and week ends 
with a person he had every reason to believe was the most 
different woman on the flee of the harth F 4 e w is very well 
satisfied 

Near the end of her term, Wednesdiv did beg for permission 
to visit Dr I orington jiist once btbian had 10 refuse, regret 
fully but firmly 

‘h’s not that I mind his not sending us a congratulatory 
telegram or wedding gift, Wednesday I really don’t mind that 
at all I’m not the kind of man to hold a grudge But you’ie m 
good shape now You’re over most of vour sillv fears Loring- 
ton would just make them come alive again ’ 

And she continued to do what he said Without argument, 
without complaint bhe was really quite a good wife Fabian 
looked forward ro the baby eagerly 

One day, he received a telephone call at the office from the 
hospital. Wednesday had gone into labour while visiting the 
obstetrician She’d been rushed to the hospital and given birth 
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shortly after arrival to a baby girl Both mother and child 
were doing well 

habian broke out the box of cigars he’d been saving for this 
occasion He passed them around the ofhee and received the 
felicitations of everybody up to and including Mr Slaughter, 
Mr Stark and both Mr Slingsbys Then he took off for the 
hospital 

From the moment he arrived in the Maternity Pavilion, he 
knew that something was wrong It was the wav people 
lcK)ked at him, then looked quickly away He heard a nurse 
saying behind him ‘That must be the father ’ His hps went 
tight and dry 

They took him in to see his wife Wednesday lay on her 
side, her knees drawn up agiinst her abdomen She was 
breathing hard, but seemed to be unconscious Something 
about her position made him fed acutely uncomfornble, but 
he couldn’t decide exactly what it was 

T thought this was going to be the natural childbirth 
method,’ he said ‘She told me she didn’t think you’d htvc to 
use anaesthesia ’ 

‘We didn’t use anaesthesia,’ the obstetrician told him Now 
let’s go to your child, Mr Balik ’ 

He let them ht a mask across his fact and lead him to the 
glass-enclosed room where the new born infants lay in their 
tiny beds He moved slowly, unwillingly, a shrieking song of 
incomprehensible disaster building up slowly in his head 

A nurse picked a baby out of a bed that was off in a corner 
away from the others As Fabian stumbled closer, he observed 
with a mad surge of relief that the child looked normal There 
was no visible blemish or deformity Wednesday’s daughter 
would not be a freak 

But the infant stretched its arms out to him ‘Oh, Fabian, 
darling,’ it lisped through toothless gums in a voice that was 
all too terrifyingly familiar ‘Oh Fabian, darling, the strangest, 
most unbelievable thing has happened*’ 



Dial ‘F’ 

For Frankenstein 


By ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


Arthur ( ( larke ) ts ceritUfily the he^t known and 

mo^t highly acdaimed writer of Setencc I iction m the Uforld 
today, while thi fi^tn. looi A Space Odyssey, on which 
Stanley Kuhruk based hts story and script has been called "the 
most famous of all SI films' What is far less tvell known, 
hou ever, is that Arthur has a eery intriguing link tilth Andrew 
( rosse, "I he Wizard of the Quanto^Ls', because he uas horn 
on a farm in Mtnehead, Somerset, less than four miles from 
( rosse s mansion, f ync ( ourt It was not until a feu years 
ago, howeier, that he disLoiered the link Intueen the expert- 
mentet and the book u huh is said to mark the start of the 
^ente that lu now dominates Arthur ua^, of count, familiar 
with Mary ShelU^y's original novel and a number of the 
subst(]uent hrankenstein movies, but it was only after reading 
my book, I he Man Who Was hiankenstein, that he realised 
ht had grou n up in the same i uinity as ( rosse And it uas 
during a return trip to Somerset from his borne m Sri I anka 
in icfSs that he pnally i isited the remains of the t \permienter's 
home 

‘Although a fire had destroyed the laboratory section (/ 
cannot confirm that it was torched by fear maddened peas- 
ants) some of the equipment and furniture still survived,' he 
wrote in his autobiography. Astounding l)a\s (19^9) ‘Most 
remarkable of all, one of the conductors whuh Crosse used 
for his ill-advised attempts to tap atmospheric electricity can 
still be seen, high up in the fork of an am tent tree on the 
estate. As I stared at this relic, I rememhered hoa> the lightning 
played around the hulking, soon-to-he-ammated body of Wil- 
liam Henry Pratt a,k.a Boris Karloff,' 

Phis was not the only surprise that au'aited Arthur cm that 
homecoming For he also learned that during World War II 
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hts mother had made a practice of hiring out pomes from the 
farm to soldiers billeted m a nearby army camp io that they 
could go riding across the neighbouring countryside One of 
her fauourite customers had apparently been a young actor 
later destined to become famous in that role associated with 
Andrew Crosse His name was Peter Cushing Although 
Arthur C Clarke's birthplace has now been marked by a 
special plaque, only a simple cross in the local graveyard 
marks Andrew ( rouse's last resting place 

It came a'> no surprise to me to pnd that C latke had written 
a story that fitted our theme Dial ‘I’ Por hrankcnsrcin m 
fact, another man t^er^us machines tale, hut one full of unex 
pected surprises It tias first published in Playboy magazine in 
January i^ 6 s with a naming that it should he taken uith 
very feu grains of salt in view of the omniscience ( larke has 
^hown in the past anent future scientific events ’ / ittle has 
changed to alter this u armng in the intervening \ears 


At oi 50 Greenwich Mean lime on ncccmhci i, i975, everv 
telephone in the world started to ring A quarter of a billion 
people picked up their receivers, to listen for a few seconds 
with annovance or perplexity I hose who had been awakened 
in the middle of the night assumed that some far off friend 
was calling, over the satellite telephone network that had 
gone into service, with such a bla/e of publicity, the da> 
before But there was no voice on the line, onl> a sound that 
to many seemed like the roaring of the sci - to others, like the 
vibrations of harp strings in the wind And there were manv 
more, in that moment, who recalled a secret sound of child 
hood the noise of blood pulsing thifough the veins, heard 
when a shell is cupped over the car Whatever it was, it lasted 
no more than 20 seconds, then it was replaced by the dialling 
tone 

The world’s subscribers cursed, muttered ‘Wrong number’ 
and hung up Some tried to dial a complaint* but the line 
seemed busy In a few hours, everyone had forgotten the 
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incident - except those whose duty it was to worry about 
such things 

At the Post Office Research Station, the argument had been 
going on all morning, and had got nowhere It continued 
unabated through the lunch break, when the hungry engineers 
poured into the little cafe across the road 

‘I still think,’ said Willy Smith, the solid stare electronics 
man, ‘that it was a temporar> surge of current, caused when 
the satellite network was switched in ’ 

‘It was obviously i,omethtn^ to do with the satellites,’ 
agreed Jules Rcyner, circuit designer ‘But win the time delays 
1 hey were plugged in at midnight, the ringing wis two hours 
later ~ as wc all know to our cost ’ He yawned violently 

‘What do you think, Doc asked Boh Andrews, computer 
programmer ‘You\e been very quiet all morning Surely 
ycni\e got some idea 

Dr John \X illi uns, head oh the Mathematics Division, stirred 
uneasily 

‘Yes,’ he said ‘I hi\e But you vvt)n’t tike it seriously ’ 

‘That doesn’t nutter bven if it’s is cra/y as those science 
fiction yarns you write under a pseudonym, it may give us 
some leads ’ 

Williams blushed, but not very hard I yervone knew about 
his stones, and he wasn't ashamed of them \fter all, they 
had been collected in book form (Remamdei at hyt shillings, 
he still had a couple of hundred copies ) 

‘Very well,’ he s^vd, doodling on the tablecloth ‘This is 
something I’ve been wondering about foi years Ha\e vou 
ever considered the analogy between an automiiK telephone 
exchange and the human brain 

‘Who hasn’t thought of it>’ scoffed one of his listeners 
‘ That idea must go back to Cjtaham Bell ’ 

‘Possibly, 1 never siid it was oiiginal But I do say it's time 
we starred taking it seriously ’ Ik squinted balefully at the 
fluorescent tubes above the table, they were needed on this 
foggy winter day ‘What’s wrong with the damn lights^ 
1 hey've been Hickcring for the last fi\ e minutes ’ 

Don’t bother about that, Maisic's probably forgotten to 
pay her electricity bill Let’s hear more about your theory ’ 
‘Most of It isn’t theory , it’s plain fact We know that the hu- 
man brain is a system of switches neurons - interconnected 
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in a very elaborate fashion by nerves. An automatic tele- 
phone exchange is also a system of switches - selectors, and 
so forth - connected together with wires ’ 

‘Agreed/ said Smith. ‘But that analogy won’t get you very 
far. Aren’t there about fifteen billion neurons m the brain ^ 
That’s a lot more than the number of switches in an 
autocxchange ’ 

Williams’ answer was interrupted by the scream of a low- 
flying jet, he had to wait until the cafe had ceased to vibrate 
before he could continue. 

‘Never heard them fly that low/ Andrews grumbled. 
‘Thought It was against regulations ’ 

‘So It IS, but don’t worry - 1 ondon Airport Control will 
catch him ’ 

i doubt It/ said Reyner ‘ That wa^ I ondon Airport, bung 
ing in a Concorde on Cjround Approach But I’ve never heard 
one so low, either Clad 1 wasn’t iboard ' 

‘Are we, or are we not, going to get on with this blasted 
discussion demanded Smith 

‘You're right about the fifteen billion neurons in the human 
brain/ continued Williams unabashed ‘And that's the whole 
point biftecn billion sounds a large numbci, but it isn’t 
Round about the 1960s, there were more than that number of 
individual switches in the world’s autoexchanges loday, 
there are approximate!) five times as many ’ 

‘I see,’ said Revner, very slowly ‘And as of yesterday, 
they’ve ail become capable of full interconnection, now that 
the satellite links have gone into service ’ 

‘Precisely 

There was silence for a moment, apart from the distant 
clanging of a hre-engme bell 

‘Let me get this straight,’ said Smith ‘Are you suggesting 
that the world telephone system is now a giant brain 

‘ That’s putting ir crudely anthropomorphically I prefei 
to think of It in terms of critical si/c.’ Wijliams held his hands 
out in front of him, fingers partly closed. 

‘Here are two lumps of U 1^5, nothing happens as long as 
you keep them apart But bring them together’ he suited the 
action to the words - ‘and you have something very different 
from one bigger lump of uranium You have a hole half a mile 
across. 
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‘It’s the same with our telephone networks, until today 
they’ve been largely independent, autonomous. But now 
we’ve suddenly multiplied the connecting links - the net- 
works have all merged together - and we’ve reached 
criticality.’ 

‘And just what does criticality mean m this case^’ asked 
Smith. 

‘For want of a better word - consciousness.’ 

‘A weird sort of consciousness,’ said Reyner ‘What would 
It use for sense organs 

‘Well, all the radio and TV statums in the world would be 
feeding information into it, through their landlines Fhat 
should give it something to think about* Then thtre would be 
all the data stored in all the computers, it would have access 
to that ” and to the electronic libraries, the radar tracking 
systems, the telemetering in the automatic factories Oh, it 
would have enough sense organs* We can’t begin to imagine 
Its picture of tht world, but it would be infinitely richer and 
more complex than ours ’ 

‘Cirantcd all this, because it’s an entertaining idea,' said 
Reyner, ‘what could it do except think > It couldn’t go any- 
where, It would have no limbs ’ 

‘Why should it want to traveP It would alreadv be every- 
where* And every piece of remotely controlled electrical equip- 
ment on the planet could act as i limb ’ 

‘Now I understand that time delay,' mteriected Andiews 
Tt was conceived at midnight, but it wasn’t born until t 
this morning I he noise that woke us all up was its birth 
cry ’ 

His attempt to sound facetious was not altogether conyinc- 
ing, and nobody smiled. Overhead, the lights continued their 
annoying Hicker, which seemed to be getting worse Then 
there wms an interruption from the front of the cafe, as Jim 
Small of PowTr Supplies made his usual boisteious entry. 

‘Look at this, fellows,’ he grinned, waving a piece of paper 
in front of his colleagues. T’m rich Fver seen a bank balance 
like that 

Dr Williams took the proffered statement, glanced down 
the columns, and read the balance aloud ‘Credit 

‘Nothing very odd about that,’ he continued, above the 
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general amusement. ‘I’d say it means the computer’s made a 
slight mistake. That sort of thing was happening all the time, 
just after the banks Lonverted to the decimal system.* 

‘1 know, I know,* said Jim, ‘but don’t spoil my fun. I’m 
going to frame this statement -• and what would happen if I 
drew a cheque for a few million, on the strength of this? 
Could 1 sue the bank if it bounced ?’ 

‘Not on your life,’ answered Reyncr. ‘I’ll take a bet that the 
banks thought of thcit years ago, and protected themselves 
somewhere down in the small print. Bur by the way - when 
did you get that statement 

‘In the noon delivery; it comes straight to the office, so that 
my wife doesn’t have a chance of seeing it.’ 

‘Hmm - that means it was computed early this morning. 
Certainly after midnight . . 

‘What are you driving at ^ And why all the long faces 

No one answered him, he had starred a new hare, and the 
hounds were in full erv 

‘Does anyone here know about automated banking sys- 
tems^* asked Willy Smith, ‘flow are they tied together^’ 

‘Like everything else these days,’ said Bob Andrews 
‘They're all in the same netwoik - the computers talk to one 
another all over the world. It’s a point for you, John. If there 
u'as real trouble, that’s one of the first places I’d expect it. 
Besides the phone system itself, of course.’ 

‘No one answered the question I asked before }im came m,* 
complained Reyncr ‘What would this supermind actually do * 
Would It be friendly - hostile indifferent^ Would it even 
know that we exist, or would it consider the electronic signals 
It’s handling to be the only reality ^* 

‘I see you’re beginning to believe me,’ said Williams with a 
certain grim satisfaction ‘I can only answer your question by 
asking another. What does a newborn baby do^ It starts 
looking for food.’ He glanced up at the flickering lights. ‘My 
God,’ he said slowly, as if a thought had just struck him 
‘There’s only one food it would need - electricity.’ 

‘This nonsense has gone far enough,’ &aid Smith. ‘What the 
devil’s happened to our lunch? We gave our orders twenty 
minutes ago.’ 

Everyone ignored him. 

‘And then,’ said Reyncr, taking up where Williams had left 
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off, ‘it would start looking around, and stretching its limbs. In 
fact, it would start to play, like any growing baby.’ 

‘And babies break things,’ said someone, very softly. 

‘It would have enough toys, heaven knows. That Concorde 
that went over |ust now. The automated production lines. 
1 he traffic lights in our streets.’ 

‘Funny you should mention that,’ interiecied Small. ‘Some- 
thing’s happened to the traffic outside - ir’^ been stopped for 
the last ten minutes Looks like a big jam ’ 

‘I guess there’s a fire somewhere 1 heard an engine ’ 

‘I’ve heard two - and what sounded like an explosion over 
towards the industrial estate Hope it’s nothing serious ’ 

‘Maisie*’’ What about some candles^ We can’t see a 
thing*’ 

‘I’ve just remembered this plate has an all-electnc kitchen 
Wc’te going to get cold lunch, if we gtt an> lunch at all ’ 

‘At least wc can reul the newspaper while wt’ie waiting Is 
that the latest edition you’ve got there, )im 

‘Yes haven’t had time to look at it \er Hmm there do 
seem to have been a lot ot odd accidents this morning - 
railway signals jammed water main blown up thriiugh 
f ulure ot relief valve dozens oi complaints abtnit last night's 
w rong numbers 

\ le turned the page, and became suddenb silent 
‘What's the matter^’ 

Without a word. Small handed ovei the paper Only the 
tronr page made sense Throughout the intenoi, column after 
column wis a mass of printer’s pie with, heie and ihcie, a 
tew ineongiuous adv eriiscments making islands ot simr\ m a 
sea ot gibberish 1 hev had obvioiisK been set up as independ 
enr blocks, and had escaped the scrambling that had overtaken 
the text around them 

‘So this IS where long distance type setting uid autodisinbu- 
iu)n have brought us,’ giiimbicd Anduws ‘Fm atraid Fleet 
Sn eel’s been putting too many eggs in one electronic basket ’ 
‘So have wc* all, Fm atiaid,’ sud Williams, very soleninlv. 
‘So have we all ’ 

*lf 1 can get a woid in edgeways, in lime to stop the mob 
hysteria which seems to be intectmg this table.’ said Smith 
loudly and firinlv, ‘Fd like t<^ point out that thcie's nothing to 
worry about - even if John’s ingenious fantasv is correct. We 
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only have to switch off the satellites - and we’ll be back 
where we were yesterday,’ 

'Prefrontal lobotomy,’ muttered Williams. ‘I’d thought of 
that.' 

‘Eh? Oh yes - cutting out slabs of the brain. That would 
certainly do the tuck. Expensive, of course, and we’d have to 
go back to sending telegrams to each other. But civilization 
would survive.’ 

From not too far away, there was a short, sharp explosion. 

‘I don’t like this,’ said Andrews nervously. ‘Let’s hear what 
the old BBC’s got to say - the one-o’clock news has )ust 
started.’ 

He reached into his bnctcasc and pulled out a transistor 
radio. 

unprecedented number of industrial accidents, as well as 
the unexplained launching of three salvos of guided missiles 
from military installations in the United Stares Several air 
ports have had to suspend operations owing to the erratic 
behaviour of their radars, and the banks and stock exchanges 
have closed because their information processing systems have 
become completely unreliable ’ (‘You're telling me,' muttered 
Small, while the others shushed him ) ‘One moment, please 
there’s a news flash coming through .. Here it is. We have 
lust been informed that all control over the newly installed 
communication satellites has been lost. Ihe> are no longer 
responding to commands from the ground. According to , 

The BBC. went off the air, even the carrier wave died. 
Andrews reached for the tuning knob, and twisted it round 
the dial. Over the whole band, the ether was silent. 

Presently Revner said, m a voice not far from hysteria 
‘ That prefrontal lobotomy was a good idea, John. Loo bad 
that baby’s already thought of it.' 

Williams rose slowdy to his feet. 

‘Let’s get back to the lab,’ he said. ‘There must be an 
answer somewhere.’ 

But he knew already that it was far, tat too late. For Homo 
sapiens the telephone bell had tolled 



The Plot is the Thing 


By ROBERT BLOCH 


Robert Bloch {1917 ) uho began hi^ lifelong fascination 

with horror cowering in u cinema seat watching I on Chaney's 
terrifying performance as the original Phantom of the Opera 
in has stme repaid his debt to the genre by u riting some 
of Us most blackly humorous not to mention chilling short 
stoues He IS also famous as the author of Alfred llUchcock's 
best known movie Ps>Lh(), based on his novel Bob's 
work as a screenwriter has brought him into dose contact 
with many horror actors, and for yeats one of hts closest 
friends was Boris Karloff He is also a friend of Karloff's 
successor in the hrankensteiii role, Peter Cushing 

Since Robert Bloch's earliest short stones for Weird Tales 
tn the Thirties on ubuh he recened considerable advice 
from H P I ovecraft ~ he has introduced the 'monster' and 
'creation of life' (hetrws into a number of hts tales, as uell as 
in hts script for the iy6S moi te, Torture (jarden in uhub a 
group of Holtyuood stars maintained their youthful good 
looks and immortality hy having their brains transferred to 
lohot bodies Probably hts most suitable story for this collec- 
tion IS The Plot IS the Thing which he wrote m t^ 66 for the 
Maga/inc of lMntas> and Science Piction It is all about an 
avid movie fan who ts given a brain operation and theieafter 
believes she is actually taking part tn old films Her encounter 
with the Prankenstein monster provides the dimactu experi- 
ence of this compelling and gruesome tale by the man who 
has not without good teason been described as 'the master of 
graveyard horror'. 
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When they broke into the apartment^ they found her sitting in 
front of the television set, watching an old movie. 

Peggy couldn’t understand why they made such a fuss 
about that She liked to watch old movies the Late Show, 
the Late, late Show, even the All Night Show That was 
really the best, because they generall) ran the horror pictures 
Peggy tried to explain this to them, bur they kept prowling 
around the apartment, looking at the dust on the furniture 
and the dirty sheets on the unmade bed Somebody said there 
was green mould on the dishes in the sink, it's true she hadn’t 
bothered to wash them for quite a long time, bur then she 
simply hadn’t bothered to eat for sever il days, either 

It wasn’t as though sht didn’t hive any money, she told 
them about the hank accounts But shopping and cooking and 
housekeeping was just too much trouble, and besides, she 
really didn’t like going outside and seeing ill those people So 
if she preferred watching 1 V, that was her business wasn’t it ^ 

They just looked at eich other and shook their heads and 
nude some phone calls And then the ambulance eanic, and 
they helped her dress Helped her Ihcv piacticallv forad 
her, and bv the time she realized where rhtv were raking hci it 
was too late 

At hrst they were very nice to her at the hospital, but they 
kept asking those idiotic questions When she said sht had no 
relatives or friends they wouldn’t believe her, ind when they 
checked and found out it was irue it only made things worse 
Peggy got angry and said she was going homt ind it all 
ended with a hypo in the arm 

There wt re lots of h\pos after that and in in between times 
this Dr ( rane kept after her He was one of rht heads of staff 
and at hrst Peggy liked him, but not when he began to piv 

She tried to explain to him that she’d always been i loner, 
even before her parents died And she told him there was no 
reason for her to woik, with all that money Somehow, he got 
It out of her about how she used to keep going to the movies, 
at least one every day, only she liked horror pictures and of 
course there weren’t quite that many, so after while she just 
watched them on I V Because it was etsier, and you didn’t 
have to go home along dark streets after seeing something 
frightening At home she could lock herself in, and as long as 
she had the television going she didn’t feel lonely Besides, she 
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could watch movies all flight* and this helped her insomnia. 
Sometimes the old pictures were pretty gruesome and this 
made her nervous, but she felt more nervous when she didn’t 
watch Because in the movies, no matter how horrible things 
seemed for the heroine, she was always rescued in the end. 
And that was better than the way things generally worked out 
in real life, wasn’t it ^ 

Dr C rane didn't think so And he wouldn’t let her have any 
television in her room now, either He kept talking to Peggy 
about the need to face reality, and the dangers of retreating 
into a fantas> world and identifsing with frightened heroines 
The way he made it sound, \ou’d think she wanted to be 
menaced, wanted to be killed, or even raped 

And when he started all that nonesense about a ‘nervous 
disorder’ and told her about his plans for treatment, Peggy 
knew she had to escape C^nly she never got a chance Before 
she realized it, they had arranged for the lobotomy 

Ptggy knew what a lobotomy was, ot course And she was 
afraid of it, because it meant tamptnng with the brain She 
remembered some mad doctor ~ I lonel \rwill, or Cicorge 
7ucco^ saying that bv tampering with the secrets of the 
human brain om can change reality * I here are some things 
we were not meant to know, he hid whispered But that of 
course, was in a movie And Dr C rane w'asn’t mad She was 
the mad one Or was she > He ccrtainlv looked insane - she 
kept tr>ing to break free after thev strapped her down and he 
came after her she remembered the wav everything gleamed. 
His eyes, and the long needle The long needle, probing into 
her brain to change rcalitv - 

The funn> thing was, when she woke up she felt fine ‘I’m 
like a different person. Doctor ’ 

And It was true No more jitters, she w is perfectly calm 
And she wanted to eat, and she didn’t have insomnia, and she 
could dress herself and talk to the nurses, even kid around 
with them The big thing was that she didn’t wony about 
watching television any more She could scarcely remember 
any of those old movies that had disturbed her, Peggy wasn’t 
a bit disturbed now. And even Dr C'rane knew il 

At the end of the second week he was willing to let her go 
home. They had a little chat, and he complimented her on 
how well she was doing, asked her about her plans for the 
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future. When Peggy admitted she hadn't figured anything out 
yet. Dr Crane suggested she take a trip She promised to think 
It over. 

But It wasn’t until she got back to the apartment that Peggy 
made up her mind The place was a mess The moment she 
walked in she knew she couldn’t stand it All that dirt and 
grime and squalor - it was like a movie set, really, with 
clothes scattered everywhere and dishes piled in the sink 
Peggy decided right then and there she’d take a vacation 
Around the world, maybe Why not ^ She had the monev And 
It would be interesting to see all the real things she’d seen 
represented on the screen all these years 

So Peggy dissolved into a travel agency and montaged into 
shopping and packing and faded out to London 

Strange, she didn’t think of it in that way at the time But 
looking back, she began to reah7e that this is the way things 
seemed to happen She’d come to a decision, or go somewhere 
and do something, and all of a sudden she'd hnd herself in 
another setting just like in a movie, where the> cur from 
scene to scene When she first became iware of it she was a 
little worried, perhaps she was having blackouts After all, 
her brain had been tampered with But there was nothing 
really alarming about the little mental blanks In a way they 
were very convenient, just like in the movies, you don’t 
particularly want to waste time watching the heroine brush 
her teeth or pack her clothing or put on cosmetu s The plot is 
the thing T hat’s what’s real 

And everything was real, now No more uncertainty Peggy 
could admit to herself that before the operation there had 
been times when she wasn’t quire sure about things, some 
times what she saw on the screen was more convincing than 
the dull grey fog which seemed to surround her in daily life 

But that was gone, now Whatever that needle had done, it 
had managed to pierce the fog Fvcrything was very clear, 
very sharp and definite, like good black-and-white camera 
work And she herself felt so much more capable and confi 
dent She was well-dressed, well groomed, attractive again 
The extras moved along the streets in an orderly fashion and 
didn't bother her And the bit-players spoke their lines crisply, 
pierformed their functions, and got out of the scene. Odd that 
she should think of them that way they weren’t ‘bit-players’ 
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at all; just travel clerks and waiters and stewards and then* at 
the hotel, bellboys and maids. They seemed to fade m and out 
of the picture on cue. All smiles, like in the early part of a 
good horror movie, where at first everything seems bright and 
cheei fill. 

Pans was where things started to go wrong. This guide - a 
sort of Eduardo Caannelli type, in fact he looked to be an 
almost dead ringer for C lannelli as he wa«» many years ago - 
was showing her through the Opera House. He happened to 
mention something about the catacombs, and that rang a 
bell. 

She thought about Enk. Thai was his name, Enk - The 
Phantom of the Opera. He had lived in the catacombs under- 
neath the Opera House 01 course, u was only a picture, but 
she thought perhaps the guide would know* about it and she 
mentioned Frik’s name as a sort of loke. 

1 hat's when the guide turned pale and began to tremble. 
And then he ran Just ran off and left her standing there. 

Peggy knew something was wrong, then. The scene )ust 
seemed to dissolve that part didn't worr\ her, it was )ust 
another one of those tempoiarv blackouts she was getting 
used to and when Peggy regained awareness, she was m this 
bookstore asking a clerk about Gaston I eroux. 

And this was what fiighicned her. She remembered dis- 
tinctlv that I he Phantom of the Opera had been written by 
Gaston lerinix, but here was this breiuh bookstore clerk 
telling her there was no such author 

1 hat's w'hat they said when she called the library No such 
author - and no such book Peggy opened her mouth, but the 
scene was already dissolving 

In Cicrmany she rented a car, and slie yvas enjoying the 
‘‘Cenery when she came to this burned mill and the rums of 
the castle beyond. She knew' whcie she was, of couise, but it 
couldn’t be nor until she got out of the car, moved up ro the 
great door, and in the waning sun of twilight, read the 
engraved legend on the stone I ranken^tein 

I here was a lainr sound from behind the door, a sound of 
muffled, dragging footsteps, moving closer. Peegy screamed, 
and ran . . 

Now she knew wheie she was running to. Perhaps she'd 
find safety behind the Iron C'uitain. Instead there wms another 
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castle, and she heard the howling of a wolf in the distance, 
saw the bat swoop from the shadows as she fled. 

And in an English library in Prague, Peggy searched the 
volumes of literary biography There was no listing for Marv 
Wollstonecraft Shellev, none for Bram Stoker 

Of course not There wouldn't be, in a movie world, 
because when the characters are real, their ‘authors' do not 
exist 

Peggv remembered the wav Larry Talbot had changed 
before her eves, metamorphosing into the howling wolf She 
remembered the sly purr of the C ount’s voice, saving, i do 
not drink - wine ' And she shuddered, and longed to be far 
away from the superstitious peasintry who draped wolfbane 
outside their windows it night 

She needed the reassurance of sanitv in an English speaking 
country She’d go to London, see a doctoi immediately 

Then she remembered what was m 1 ondon Another were 
wolf And Mr Hyde And the Ripper 

Pegg> fled through a fadeout, bick to Pans She found fhc 
name of a psvchntrist, made her appointment She was per 
fectly prepared to fact her problem now perfectly prepared to 
face reality 

But she was not prepared to face the bald headed little man 
with the sinister accent and the bulging eyes She knew him 
Dr Gogol, in Mad Love She also knew Peter Lorre had 
passed on, knew Mad I oie was only i movie, made the year 
she was born But that was in another countrv, and besides, 
the wench was dead 

The wench was dead, but Peggy was dive 7 am a stranger 
and afraid in a world I neier made ' Or had she made this 
world ^ She wasn t sure All she knew was that she had to 
escape 

Where ^ It couldn’t be 1 gvpt, because that’s where he would 
be ~ the wrinkled, hideous image of the Mummy superim 
posed Itself momentarily fhc Orient^ What about bu 
Manchu ^ 

Back to America, then'' Home is where the heart is but 
there’d be a knife waiting for that heart when the shower 
curtains were ripped asid^ and the creature of Psycho screamed 
and slashed . 

Somehow she managed to remember a haven, born in other 
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films. The South Seas - Dorothy Lamour, Jon Hall, the 
friendly natives m the tropical paradise. There was escape. 

Peggy boarded the ship in Marseilles It was a tramp 
steamer but the cast - crew, rather was reassuringly small 
At first she spent most of her time below deck, huddled m her 
berth Oddly enough, it was getting to be like it had been 
before. Before the operation, that is, before the needle bit into 
her brain, twisting it, or distorting the world. Changing 
reality^ as Lionel At will had put it She should have listened to 
them - Atwill, Zucco, Basil Rathbone, Edward Van Sloan, 
|ohn Carradinc They might have betn a little mad, but they 
were good doctors, dedicated scientists They meant well 
‘ I here arc some things we were not meant to know 

When they reached the tropics, Pegg> felt much better She 
regained her appetite, provvieci the deck, went into the gallev 
and joked with the C hmese cook I he crew seemed aloof, but 
they all treated her with the greatest respect She began to 
realize she’d dc^ne the right thing this ua^ escape And the 
warm scent of tropic nights beguiled her from now on, this 
would be her life, drifting through nimclcss, uncharted seas, 
safe from the role of heroine with all its haunting and hoiror 
It was hard to believe she’d been so frightened There were 
no Phantoms, no Werewolves in this world Perhaps she 
didn’t need a doctor She was lacing realit>, and it was 
pleasant enough There were nc^ movies here, no television, 
hci fcirs were all parr of a long lorgorten nightmare 

One evening, after dinner, Peggv returned to hex cabin with 
something nagging at the back of her brain 1 he C aptain had 
put in one of his iufrecjueiu appear ukcs at the table, and he 
kept looking at her all through the meal Svimething about the 
wav he squinted at her was disiuibing Tliose little pig eves of 
his reminded her of someone Noah Beerv ^ Sraniev Fields > 

She kept trying to remember, and at the same time she was 
dozing off Dozing off much too quickl> Had her food been 
drugged^ 

Peggy tiled ti) sit up Through the porthole she caught a 
iceling glimpse of lancl beyond, but then everv thing began to 
whirl and it was too late 

When she awoke she was alreadv on the island, and the 
woolly-headed savages were dragging her thiough the gate, 
howling and waving their speais. 
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They tied her and left her and then Peggy heard the chant- 
ing She looked up and saw the huge shadow Then she knew 
where she was ind what it was, and she screamed 
Even over her own streams she could hear the natives 
chanting, |ust one word, over and over again It sounded like, 
‘Kong ’ 
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By KURT VONNEGUT, JR, 


It IS not only modern Horror and Sc tent e Fiction writers who 
have been attracted to the rraiikenstcin theme ~ a number of 
maitVitream noveltsh have also utilised some of its ideas in 
segments of their work, thereby demonstrating further the 
adal)iahtlity of Mary Shetley^s original concept Foremost 
amongst these ha<i been Kurt Vonne%ut Jr, iicjzz- ) now 
recoyi^nised as one of the major American writers of the post 
War period Vonnepit sun ived the terrilde trauma of betn^ a 
pti^oner of war in Dresden during the bombing of the city 
and the subseijuent firestorm, and this has understandably 
made much of bis work ironu and full of apocalyptic pessi- 
mism, Interestingly, bis first novel, Plaver Piano (19^-^), fea- 
tured automatons and dest rtbed the state of human hemgs 
who were gradually surrendering all their activities and den 
sums to mac hines 

I he black humour of thi< hook has been repeated in a 
number of Vonnegut^s short storus including Fortitude uhtch 
was first published in 796S. In a curious nay, this ston’ is a 
kind of sequel to Dick Donovan's Some Ixperimenfs With A 
Head written almost eighty years earlier. For here we have the 
ageing Dr Norbert Frankenstein successfully keeping alive the 
head of a female patient with devices simulating human 
organs and systems. Fhe problem begins when the doctor 
realises he is in love with the disembodied head and wants to 
he united with her in immortality. I his adroit satire is ivritten 
in the form of a script and is an example of Vonnegut at his 
most ingenious . . . 
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FHF TIME the present iHi placi UpsUte New York, a 
large room filled with pulsing, writhing, panting machines 
that perform the functions of various organs of the human 
body - heart, lungs, liver, and so on, ( olour-coded pipes and 
wires swoop upward from the machines to converge and pass 
through a hole in the ceiling lo one side is a fantastically 
complicated master contfol console 

DR HBFRT Lin IF, a kindly, attractive young general 
practitioner, is being shou'n around by the creator and boss of 
the operation, or \orbfri irankfnsifin frankfn 
STUN Is 6^, a crass medical genius Seated at the console, 
wearing headphones and watching meters and flashing lights, 
1 ^ DR lOM sv&iFi, FRANKFN ST LINS enthusiastic , first 
assistant 

I irri i Oh, m> God oh, mv God 

FRANKFNsiFiN Ycah Fhost arc her kidnt>s over there 
1 hat’s her liver, of tourse T here voii got her pancreas 
i ii 1 1 F Amazing Dr hrankensrein, after seeing this, 1 wonder 
if I’ve been practising medicine, if I’ve evtr even been to 
medical school (Pointing) That’s her heart 
FRANKFNSTFIN I hat’s a Westinghousc heart They make a 
damn good heart, if voii ever need one They make a 
kidney 1 wouldn’t touch with a ten toot pole 
iiniF That heart is probably worth more than the whole 
township where I practise 

FRANKFNsn IN 1 h It pancreas is worth your whole state 
LIT 11 F Vermont 

FRANKiNsiiiN >Vhat wc paid for the pincreis yeah, wc 
could have bought Vermont for that Nobod y’d ever made 
a pancreas before, and wc had to have one in ten days or 
lose the patient So we told all the big organ manufacturers, 
‘(TK, you guys got to have a crash programme for a 
pancreas Put every man you got otj the job We don’t care 
what It costs, as long as we g^t a pancreas by next 
Tuesday ’ 

LHTI I And they succeeded 

FRANKENSFFiN The patient’s still alive, isn’t she^ Believe 
me, those are some expensive sweetbreads 
Lin LF But the patient could afford them. 

FRANKFNSTFIN You don’t livc likc this on Blue Gross 
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Lin I h And how many operations has she had > in how 
nianv years ^ 

iRANKiNsriiN I give her her first mi)or operition thirty 
SIX yeais jgo She s h id sevenr> t ight optruions since then 
1 n 1 1 1 And how old is she ^ 
hRANKi NSitiN Oik hundred 
L 1 1 u t What that worn in must hive ' 
tRANKFNsrf IN You’re looking it’tin 
1 1 1 1 1 1 I nit an what courji^i » VCh u fojti^udc ' 
IKWKJNSIIIN Wc knock her )ut \ou know don t 

opcritc without inusthttKs 

I n 1 1 I I ven so 

i R \NK t \ s I HN / v/n sviiM ofitht 'ihoulch r swim fnes tn 
Lit lrt)W thi httidfthotH's ditiiis hi ittoitiou hitiULfi fhr 

I I U(jr** ititi thi i OHsoli 

iKWKiNsniN l)i I oni Switr this is Dr Hhtii I nth lorn 
Ik le IS m\ hi sr issist inr 
\ I M { low civ dood\ 

iKV\KiNsiM\ Or I ittl< h is 1 pr 1 iKe up in \ u mom Mi 
hippciud to Ik in tlu nciylibonrhood lit iskcd for i 
tour 

i 1 1 1 1 I Whit do \ t)U Ik u in tht i\c idphoiu s ^ 
swii I Anvfhiny thii s conig on in the piticnts room Ih 
iff ft rs // ( hi idfihout s Be in, guest 
1 1 ] I M Z/e/t tuH^ to ht idfthof ( s Nothin 
sw n i Sht s hiMUg her hin hiushcd iu>w I he lx uiticnu s 
up there she s ilw i\ s epiu ’ w in n he i h in s hen ^ hiushed 
( / / t iki s tf t ht idpinmi y h ilk 

IHWKINSIMN to swill We should oN\^r itul tc our 
\oUMg \ isitoi litre 
SWIM Whutor'" 

Mini Ciood ejucNiion Whit for 

IKANKINSIMN Oil I kiiow iboiit the i^re It hoiioui th It h is 
come vour w iv 
I 1 1 11 I I m not Mire / do 

I RANKINS I liN \oii ire thi Di little, iren r voii who w is 
named the Kimily Doctor ol tlu At ir bv the I iidtes Home 
lonnial last month 

t n i u Yes - ih it\ right I don t know how in the htll thc> 
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decided. And I’m even more flabbergasted that a man of 
your calibre would know about it 
FRANKENSTEIN I read the I adtes* Home Journal from cover 
to cover every month 
iirTLE You do ^ 

FRANKENsrtiN I only got one patient, Mrs Love|oy. And 
Mrs Love)oy reads the Ladies' Home Journal, so 1 read it, 
tcK) That’s what we talk about ~ what’s in the ladies* 
Home Journal We read all about you last month. Mrs 
Lovcjoy kept saying, 'Oh, what a nice young man he must 
be So understandini^ ’ 

LiTTi F Urn 

FRANKENSTFiN Now here yt)u are in the flesh 1 bet she 
wrote you a letter 
LITTLE Yes -she did 

FRANKENSTFIN Shc writes thousands of letters a year, gets 
thousands of letteis back Some pen pal she is 
i m i F Is she uh generally ( heerful most of the time ^ 
FRANKENSTEIN If she isn’t, that’s our fault down here If 
she gets unhappy, that means something down here isn’t 
working right She was blue about a month ago fumed 
out It was a bum transistor in the console (He reaches 
over swift’s shoulder, changes a setting on the console 
The machinery subtly adjusts to the new setting ) There 
- she'll be all depressed for a couple ot minutes now 
[He changes the setting again) I here Now, pretty quick, 
she’ll be happier than shc was before She'll sing like a 
bird 

iiTiiE conceals hi^ horror imperfeitly cut to patient's 
room, which is full of flowers and candy boxes and books 
The patient is sylvia ictvtjoy, a billionaire's widow 
SYiviA IS no longer anything but a head connected to pipes 
and wires coming up through the flopr, but this is not 
immediately apparent The hrst shot of Jicr is a c i()SF-iJi\ 
with (i I OR I A, a gorgeous beautician, standing behind her 
SYi VIA IS a heartbreakingly good looking old lady, once a 
famous beauty She is crying now, 

SYLVIA Gloria - 
GLORIA Ma’am ^ 
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SYiviA Wipe these tears away before somebody comes in 
and sees them 

(jiOKiA (wanting to cr^ herself) Yes, ma’am (She wipes the 
tears auay with Kleenex and studies the results) I here 
rhert 

SYI VIA I don’t know what cime over me Suddenly I was so 
sad I couldn’t stand it 
GLORIA hverybody his to erv sonutimes 
SYI VIA It’s pissing now C in you tell I ve been crying^ 
GLORIA No No 

Sht IS unable to control her ou n ttar^ an\n,ort She \^oes to a 
utndou so Lyi\ iiw t s(e hi r cr\ t ami ra backs \>» \y 
to rex cal the tidv thnical abomination of the head and uirts 
and pipes Ihe head is on a tripod I here is a black box iiith 
u inking coloured li\iht^ hanging under the hi ad tihen the 
^hist uould normals hi Mtth nth al arms tumt out of the 
box uhin arms uould normalh b( ! hen i< a t ihh uithin 
< js\ n lib of thi irms On it in a pen and piptr i partially 
soliid }ig^ni pu<,Ji and a hlilL^ knitting hi^ Sticking out of 
the ha% iTi nadlis md a sue itir in pio^rf^s lian^^inxi oitr 
s \ [ \ \^ s he ad IS a mu rophom on i boom 

s'^iviA sighing} Oh whit 1 foolish okl womin you must 
think I iin (c iori\ shakts fnr ht id in diniil is unal U to 
rtpl\)CAon\^ \rc voii still thtu 
GlOK!\ ^ts 

SYIVIA Is inything the mittLi '' 

(tiORlA No 

SYiviv ’t ou re stub 1 good tntnJ Cdoni 1 w int \ou to 
know 1 ktl thir with ill ni\ he irr 
(. I ORl \ I like you too 

SYi\iA It you cvti hive in> pioblcms I e in help you with I 
hope you II isk me 
( 1 ORI \ I will I u lb 

HOWARD DIR BY thi lufspit i! mill i,it fk ddiucs in u ith an 
irmload of letters He is a merr\ old fool 

di-kby Mailmin’ Viiilmin* 

SY 1 VIA (hnghUning) Miilmin* (»od bh w the mailniin* 
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Dt RB Y : How’s the patient today ? 

SYLVIA: Very sad a moment ago. But now that I see you> I 
want to sing like a bird 

DERBY: Fiftv -three letters today, [here’s even one from 
1 eningrad. 

SILVIA. 1 here’s a blind woman m Leningrad. Poor soul, 
poor soul 

DERin {making a fan of the mail, reading poitmarks) . West 
Virginia* Honolulu* Brisbane* Australia -- 

s \ i VIA an eni'elopr at ranJont 

ssisiA Wheeling. West Virginia Now, who do I know in 
Wheeling^ (She openi, the envelope expertly with her me 
thanual hatuh, readi^) ‘Dear Mrs Lovcjov You didn't know 
me, bur I }usr read about >ou in the Reader^ Dt^e^f, and 
I’m sitting here with tears streaming down my eheeks ’ 
Rrader':> Mv goodness that aitiele was punted 

lourteen yeais ago' And she |ust read it 

DtRBS Old Reader^ go tm and on I ve got one at 

home ril bet is ten >ears old. I still read it e\crv time I need 
a little mspuation 

s\iUA {7tadiHi^ o*P '[ am ne*ver going to comjdam iboiit 
an> thing that ever happens to me ever again I thought 1 
was as unlottunUe as a person can g(.r when mv husbind 
shot his giiltncnd sl^ months igo and then blew his own 
brains out He IHr im with seven ^.hildren ind with eight 
payments still to go on a Buuk Roidrnast^r with thrtt Hu 
t>res and a busttti rrinsmission After rt ulmg about vou 
though, 1 sit here and \uunt mv blessings ’ Isn't that a 
letter > 

lURHV Sure 1-. 

sYivi\ I here’s a PS Xn.x well real soon, vou hear'^' *SIh 
puts the letter oti the table) 1 heiY^ isn’t a letter from 
Vermont, is there ^ 

oi KHY VcTinonr^ 

s\ i vi^ Last m<mih, when I had that low spell* I wroK what 
Pm afraid was a very stupid* self eeiitred, selbpityiug lettei 
to a young doctrir ( read about in the / adie*^* Ilonu 
fournal I’m so ashamed I live m fear and trembling td 
what he’s going to sa> back to me if he answers at all. 
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GLORIA What could he say ^ What could he possibly say ^ 
SYLVIA He could tell me about the real suffering going on 
out there in the world, about people who don’t know 
where the next meal is coming from, about people so poor 
they’ve never been to a doctor in their whole lives And to 
think of all the help I’ve had - all the tender, loving tare, 
all the latest wonders science has ro offtr 

CUT TO corridor outside syivias room 1 here is a st^n on 
the door ^aymg aiwass iniir smiiinc' pranki-nsiun 
and mill are about to enter 

mrii She’s iiw/?ere ^ 

IRANKFNSIUN t vei > part of her that isn’t dowiist iirs 
mill And tverybodv obeys this sign, I’m sure 
iRANki-NsruN Put of the therapy We treat the ichtyle 
patient here 

(ilORiA Lome^ from the room clous the door ttghtiv then 
hurst's into noisy tears 

iKANKi-NSTUN (to (.lORiA, dts^rusud) Oh tor crvmg out 
loud And whit is this ^ 

caoRlA let htr die. Dr frankenstcin hor tht lose of Ciod, 
let her die ' 

1 1 m i I his IS her nursi ^ 

iRANkfcNSUiN She h isn’t got brims enough to be 1 nurse 
She IS i K)usv btautKian A humlred bucks 1 week she 
makes just to tike tiie of one worn in’s fue ind hair 
( / o GLORIA) You blew It, honcvbuiKh ou’re through 
c.iORiA What^ 

hRANkiNsniN Pit k up your cheque iiid scram 
GiORiA I’m her closest friend 

iRANKtNSiMN Soiiic friciid * You )ust iskcd me to knock 
her off 

c.i ORiA In the name of mctcv, yes. I did 
FRANKLNsitiN You’re that sure there’s 1 heaven, ch^ You 
want to send her right up there so she can get her wings 
and harp 

t.iORiA I know there’s a hell I’ve seen it It’s m there, and 
you’re its great inventor 
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FRAN KEN STUN (sti4ftg, lettmg a moment pass before reply- 
ing) : Christ - the things people say sometimes. 

Cl ORIA : It's time somebody who loves her spoke up. 

FRANKFNSIEIN Love. 

GLORIA ; You wouldn't know what that is. 

FRANKENSTEIN: Love. (More to himself than to her) Do I 
have a wife> No. Do I have a mistress? No. I have loved 
only two women m my lite - my mother and that woman 
in there. I wasn't able to save my mother from death, 1 
had just graduated from medical school and my mother 
was dying of cancer of the everything. '<')K, wise guv,’ I 
said to myself, ‘vou’re such a hot-shot doctor from Heidel- 
berg, now', let's sec you save >our mother from death.' 
And everybi^y told me there wasn't anything I could do 
for her, and I said, i don’t give a damn. I’m gonna do 
something anyway.' And they finally decided 1 was nuts 
and they put me m a cra/yhouse for a little while. When I 
got out, she was dead ~ the way all the wise men said she 
had to be. What those wuse men didn’t know was all the 
W'onderful things machiiicrs could do and neither did 1, 
but I was gonna find out. So I went to the Massachusetts 
Institute of I cchnology and I studied mechanical engineer- 
ing and electrical engineering and chemical engineering for 
SIX long years. I lived in an attic 1 ate two day old bread 
and the kind of cheese they put in mousetraps. When I 
got out of MIT, I said to myself, 'OK, boy -- it's just 
barely possible now that you’re the only guy on earth 
with the proper education to practise zoth century medi- 
cine.’ I went to work for the Curley Clinic in Boston. 
Thcy brought in this woman who was beautiful on the 
outside and a mess on the inside. She was the image of 
my mother. She was the widow of a man who had left 
her five-hundred million dollars. She didn't have any rela- 
tives. 7'he wise men said again. This lady's gotta die,' 
And I said to them, ‘Shut up and listen I’m gonna tell 
you what we're gonna do.’ 

Silence. 

LIT I'LL : That's - that’s quite a story. 

FRANKENSTEIN: It’s a story about love. (To gloria) That 
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love story started yetrs and years lufort yon were born, 
yon great lover, von And it’s still g(»ing on 
GLORIA I 1st month, she iskcd me to bring her 1 pistol so 
sht eoiild shoot herself 

IRSNKINSIIIN >ou think I don r know that' ijerhuv, a 
thumb at liirir) Last month, sht wrote him a letter ind 
said ‘Bring me some ev unde doetoi if vouVt \ doetor 
with ui> he irr it ill 

Ml II I (startUd) \aiikmu thit 'Ion von re id her m ul 
tawki-vsiMN So we II know wh It sIk s r< t//> feeling She 
might ir\ tool us sometime )ust pntitid to be hippy I 
told you ib()nt the bum tnnsisft>i list month VCe mivbc 
wonhln i hi\e known mvihing w is wrong if wt h idn t 
re id htr mill ind listtned to wbu sht vs is Mving to lime 
bi tins like this one lu rt I * thiiM, ih ilL d) look yon 
gti m theu ill [>v yourself St n is long is von w int isk 
htr iinrhing I hen von tome buk oin imi r« 11 me iht 
luith IS thit 1 hippy worn in in there or is thu 1 Wfuinn 
m hell ^ 

Mini h(^n Ujni,\ I 

uewkiNsiMN Cio on inM go^ sonii non tbitus ro si\ to 
th s young i uiy to Miss Meuy Killmi? ot the ir Id 
iikt 10 show her 1 body thu s bteii m 1 e isk» t tor i eonple 
of yeirs some time kt hei ste how prtirv de ith is this 
dnnt^ she vv mts tot ht 1 trieiiei 

IIUM /or \oAut // /?/l^ to S /y pH ill Hitmt his u ish to 

ht fur to titnofu th the fnti< Ht r nmi til it) 

TofHH syl\lV/^ th>iu fui t lu IS trom il t door 

s Y i V i \ W ho s ill u ^ 

MMM \trttnd stniie body yon w rote iktctrtir 
sYiviA Ihit eonlil be inybody C in I >ee you pie 1 e ' 
ill MI t ohh\*t\ S/n looks him oitr uith on ini, ifftt 
turn l)i Littlt lamily doetor fiom \ernu)nr 
1 1 1 1 M \bou iHi, slurhih) Mrs I o\eu>y how ire yon today '' 
SY 1 VIA Did YOU bring me ey iinde ^ 
i 11 1 1 L No 

SYiviA I wonidn r tike it todiv Its sneh a lovely day 1 
woiilein t vvint to miss ir, 01 ttimorrow eithei l')id yon 
tome on a snow white horse ^ 
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LITTLE In a blue Oldsmobilc. 

SYLVIA What about your patients, who love and need you 
so ^ 

LI rrLf Another doctor is covering for me Tm taking a week 
off 

SYiviA Not on mv at count 

LIIfLE No 

SYLVIA Because Pm hnc You tan see what wonderful hands 
I’m in 

LiTTiF Yes 

SYLVIA One thing 1 don’t need is another doctor 
LmLF Right 

Fatii^e 

SYLVIA I do wish I had somebods to talk to about death, 
though You’ve seen a lot of it, I suppose 

LiTlLt Some 

SYLVIA And It was a blessing for some of them when they 
died ^ 

1 1 FTLfc Tve heard that said 

SYl VIA But vou don’t say so yourself 

i n 1 1 F It’s not a professional thing for a doctor to say, Mrs 
Lovejoy 

' SYl VIA Why have other people said that certain deaths have 
been a blessing ^ 

LiiriF Because of the pain the patient was in, because he 
couldn’t be cured at any price - at any price within his 
means Or because the ptticnt was a vegctible, had losi his 
mind and couldn’t get u hick 

SYIVIA At any price 

M n i F As far as I know , it is not now possible to beg, 
borrow or steal an artificial mind for someone who’s lost 
one If 1 asked Dr brankensttin about it, he might tell me 
that It’s the coming thing 

Pause 

sy LViA It ts the coming thing. 

iiTiLF He’s told you so > 

SYLVIA I asked him yesterday what would happen if my 
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brain started to go. He was serene. He said I wasn’t to 
worry my pretty little head about that ‘We’ll cross that 
bridge when we come to it/ he told me (Pause) Oh, God, 
the bridges I’ve crossed ♦ 

CUT 10 room full of organs, as before, swiiT is at his 
console 

iRANKf NSI LIN I 1111 F enter 

LRANKLNSiUN You’ve made the grand tour and now here 
you are back at the beginning 

i irri r And I still have to say what I said at the beginning 
‘My God “ oh, m> God ’ 

1 RANKtNSTi IN It’s gonna be a little tough going back to the 
aspirin-and-laxative trade aftei this, eh ^ 
mill Yes. (Pause) What’s the cheapest thing here ^ 

I rAaNki ns fun I he simplest thing It’s the goddamn pump 
M m F What does a heart go for these da\ s ^ 

I RANK! NS II IN Sixty thousand dollars I here aie cheaper 
ones and more expensive ones The cheap ones are junk 
The expensive ones arc jewellers 
iirii i And how many are sold a veu now ^ 

I R AN K> NS 11 IN Six hundred, gne or take a lew' 

1 1 1 1 1 F Give one that’s life T akc one, that's dt ath 
FRANMNSiFiN If the trouble is the heart It’s luck> it >ou 
have trouble that cheap ( To smi if i W/ey, / om put her to 
sleep so he can see how the din ends around here 
swill It’s twenty minutes ahead of time 

IRANKFNSIFIN What’s the difference^ VC e put her to sleep 
for twcnt> minutes extra, she still wakes up tomorrow 
feeling like a million bucks, unless wc got another bum 
transistor 

I I FT IF Why don’t you ha\e a tclcMsion camera aimed at 
her, so you can watch her on a screen ^ 

I RANKi NS 1 IIN She didn’t want one 
iiiTLi She gets what she wants ^ 

FRANkiNsiiiN She go/ that What the hell do we have to 
WMteh her face for ^ We can look at the meters down here 
and hnd out more about her than she can know about 
herself. ( To swift) Put her to sleep, Tom. 

SWIFT (to iitflf) It’s just like slowing down a car or 
banking a furnace. 
iiTiLE: Urn. 
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FRANMNsiEiN Toiu, too, has dcgrct's m both engineering 
and medieinc 

I ii Ti F Arc you tirtd at the end ol a day, Tom ^ 
swn 1 Jt\ a good kind ot tiredness - as though I'd flown a 
big )ct tiorn New Yoik to Honolulu, or s<.)methmg hkt 
ihu hold of a Uttr) And now wcMl bring Mrs 

love)o> in foi i hnppv landing [Hi pttlh the Ivi tr gradually 
and the mat hinery datts duu n ' There 
I RANKINS I UN Beiutiful 
mill She s isleep 
hKANKINSlMN Llkeablbv 

svtin All 1 hue to do now is w iit ior the niuht min to 
eouR on 

iiliLi His iiubt^ds cv< r brought her isuKtdi we ipon 
IRSNKINSIMN No We wouldn t worr\ about it it thev did 
The urns ire dtsigmd s(» sht in i possibK point i gnu it 
lurseh oi get poison to her lips no mutei how she rues 
1 h It w is 1 om s stioke ot genius 
1 1 1 r I i C ongr uui uions 

Alarm hi II rtu^s I i<^ht // idn > 

tRANKiNsiiiN NX lu> eould that be M / o mill' Sonu bod\ 
lust \\<nt int^ lur loom NX ( better ehtek’ io swim 
f o^,k tile door ii}') tin u lorn s*) whoever it is, w< go 

em swii I pjolu s i button th it loik'^ dimr uf siutfs h 
mil! ^ ou eome Nv irii me 

(II to pjtunts nunn svi\i\ ts aslup snortrut \ii nth 
c,i oat \ h i> }H\l '^makid in l(n)k'* around fio tilth takt 
a rei oh tr from hi ? pur'll ni ik* > srrr/ it ^ loadt d thi n huh > n 
iti SY I V I \ kmttin'^ ha^r Sht rs hat eh fintshi d iihm i r an k 
I NS 1 1 IN anct t 1 1 n 1 enter hnathless{\, ikanki nsi i in npi n 
ihi door with a ki ^ 

FKANKtNSIMN NX hat s this ^ 

c.i OHiA 1 Icti mv wateh up htit [Pointing to uatch"^ Vm got 
It now 

iR\NK!NsniN I houghi 1 told \ou never to eome inro tho 
building again 
GIORIA 1 won’t 
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tRANKtNsniN (to MTTi t) You keep her right there I’m 
gonna check things over Maybe there’s been a little buggery 
buggery (To c.i oria) How would you like to be in court 
for attempted murder, eh^ (Into microphone) Tom^ Can 
you hear me ^ 

swin (voice from squawk box on wall) ] heir >011 
I RANkhNSi r IN Wake her up again 1 gotta give her a check 
swii I Cx)ck a-doodle doo 

Mathtnerx tan be biard speeding up beloit s\ivi^ opens 
her eye<, su ec tly dazed 

sYl VIA (to iRANKiNsii IN) Ciood inoming, Norbert 
l RANKINS ri IN How do vou teeP 

swviA Ihe WMy I always feci when 1 w ikt up fine - 
\agucl\ at sea (jlona* Ciooci morning’ 

(,i ORiA Ciood morning 

sYi V lA I)i Little ' You’re st i>mu another d iv ' 
iHANki-NsrUN It isn t morning NX e’ll put v on hick to sleep 
in a minute 

s'i I VIA I’m sick igiin ^ 

I RANKINS I UN I don’t think so 
s\ I V lA I’m going to have to have another opcruion ^ 
bKANKlNsiUN Calm down, calm down Hit takc'^ an oph 
thalmo^iope from hts poi ket) 

SSI VIA How cm I be calm when I think about another 
operation ^ 

iKANKlNsniN {into microphone) Tom gi\c her some 
rranquilli/ers 

SVC in (squawk box) C oming up 

ss I VIA What else do I have to lose ^ M> ears^ Mv hair ^ 

1 R ANki Nsi UN You’ll be calm in a minute 

ss I VIA M> c\es ^ Mv eve's, Norbert are thev going next ^ 

I RANKIN ST UN (to e,i<>RiA) Oh, bo\ , babv doll - will you 
look what you’ve done^ (Into microphone) NX here the hell 
are those rranciuilli/crs ^ 

V w i M Should be taking ef text just about now 
sviviA Oh, well. It doesn’t matter (As iRANKyNsriiN 
examines her eyes) It is my eves, isn't it > 
fRANKFNSUiN It isn't vour anything 
SYl VIA Easy come, easy go 
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FRANKENSTEIN : You’re healthy as a horse. 

SYLVIA : Vm sure somebody manufactures excellent eyes. 

FRANKENSTEIN; RCA makes a damn good eye, but we 
aren’t gonna buy one for a while yet. (lie backs away, 
satisfied) F.verythmg’s all right up here. (To gloria) Lucky 
for you. 

SYLVIA : I love it when friends of mine are lucky. 

SWIFT : Put her to sleep again ? 

FRANKENSTEIN: Not yct. I want to check a couple of things 
down there. 

SWIFT : Roger and out. 

CUT TO LITTLE, (iLORiA and FRANKENSTUN entering the 

machinery room minutes later, swin is at the console. 

SWIFT : Night man’s late. 

FRANKENSTEIN : He’s got troubles at home. You want a 
good piece of advice, bo> ? Don’t ever get married, (lie 
scrutinizes meter after meter) 

GLORIA (appalled by her surroundings): My God - oh, my 
God - Ll'i n E : You’ve never seen this before ^ 

GLORIA ; No. 

FRANKENSTEIN: She was the great hair specialist. We took 
care of everything else - everything bur the hair. [The 
reading on a meter puzzles him.) What’s this? (He sotk^ 
the meter, which then gives him the proper reading) that’s 
more like it. 

GLORIA (emptily) : Science. 

FRANKENS TEiN : What did you think it was like down here? 

GLORIA ; I was afraid to think. Now I can see why. 

FRANKENSTEIN : You got any scientific background at all - 
any way of appreciating even slightly what you’re seeing 
here ? 

GLORIA : 1 flunked earth science twice in high school. 

FRANKENSTEIN ; What do they teach in beauty college? 

GLORIA : Dumb things for dumb people^ How to paint a face. 
How to curl or uncurl hair. How to cut hair. How to dye 
hair. Fingernails. Toenails in the summertime. 

FRANKENSTEIN : 1 supposc you’re gonna crack off about this 
place after you get out of here gonna tell people all the 
crazy stuff that goes on. 
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GLORIA Maybe 

i-RANKENS ri IN Jubt remember this You haven’t got the 
brains or the education to talk about any aspect of our 
operation Right ^ 

GiORiA Maybe 

I'RANKFNs I riN What util you say to the outside world '' 
t.iORiA Nothing \ cry complicated )ustthit 

IRANKFNSUIN YeS> 

GIORIA That you hivt the herd of a dt id woman con 
nected to a lor of machmtrv ind >oii phv with it all dav 
long, and )ou aren’t mairicd or anything and that's all 
you do 

IRII/I s( hM js i bttU photo^rtph I M)i 10 hljcL ^AOl 
l\ sjffu ^ftll h^ura luy^iti to mate 

iKWKiNsniN { i^hast) flow win you c ill r dc id She 
reads the lionu Intan J' She iilks* She knits’ Sht 

writes lettus to pen pils iH o\er iht world’ 
e.loKix she s like sonit hoinhlt tortmie relhng maehitK m i 
peiinv aieide 

iK\NKiNSiU\ 1 thought you lost el h< i 

GIORIA i very so often I sk i run little spirk ('f whu she 
used to he I love ihu spark \tost pe(»pk si\ they love !u 1 
tor he r eoui ige \X h it s th at e.oui age worth when it eonies 
trom down iuu Sou eenilel tuna i tew raps and swu«.hes 
down here and he d he vedunleeiing to tlv 1 teicket ship to 
the iroon But no rn itrei whir yon eh> down here that little 
spiik goes on thinking lor th». Iom oi (>«>d somebody 
get me out oi here ’ 

iRANKlNSjiis \;i jfuais:, at thi l)i SWilr is that 

mietophom open-' 

SWIM Seah f Snapping ht^ 1 m soar* 

1 K ANki Nsi i-iN leave if eipen \lo c,ie')KiA^ She s he ate! 

every w ord vou \ e s aiel Ileiw ehacs th at m ike voutee*!^ 
e.i e)Ri \ She can he ai me neivv ^ 

1 RANK! \s 1 1 IN Run oil at th< inuiuh some' more Yem’rc 
saving me a lot of trouble Now 1 won t have te* explain to 
her what sort of friend you re ally were and whv I gave vou 
the old heave ho 

t.iORiA [draum^ muter to th nmtophone'^ Mis loveiew^ 
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SWIFT (reporting what he has heard on the microphones) She 
says, ‘What is it, dear 

GLORIA ' There’s a loaded revolver in your knitting bag, Mrs 
Love|oy - in case voii don’t want to live anymore 
FRANKbNSiEiN (not tn the lea^t worried about the pistol but 
filled with contempt and disgust for gloria) You total 
imbecile Where did vou get a pistol > 

GLORIA From a mail-order house in C hicago They had an 
ad m T rue Romances 

FRAN KENS I UN They sell guns to crazv broads 
GiORiA I could have hid a ba/ooka if Td wanted one 
Fourteen ninetv eight 

FRANKbNSiUN I am going to get that pistol now and it is 
going to be exhibit A at vour trial (He leares) 
l liTLF (to swm) Shouldn’t you put the patient to sleep ^ 
SWIFT There’s no wav she can hurt herself 
GLORIA {to LII 1 1 t/ >Xhjr does he me in ^ 

LiTTLf Her arms irc fixed so she can’t point a gun at 
herself 

Gi ORi \ (sickened) I hc> even thought of that 


( iiT ro syivia’s room irankfnsifin /s entenn^ syiviv 
15 holding the pistol thoughtfully 


frankf NS I F IN Nice playthings you have 
SYI VIA You mustn’t get mad at Gloria, Norbert 1 isked her 
for this 1 begged her for this 
FRANK! NST tiN i ast month 
SYiviA Yes 

FRANKFNsn IN But everything is better now 
s \ L VIA Ever> thing but the spark 
FRANKINSII IN Spark ^ 

SYIVIA The spark that Gloria says she loves the nny spark 
of what I used to be As happy as 1 am right now, that 
spark IS begging me to take this gun and put it out 
FRANKFNsn IN Aiid what IS your reply ^ 

SYLVIA 1 am going to do it, Norbert. This is goodbye (She 
tries every which way to atm the gwi at herself, fails and 
fads, while FRANK! Ns tun stands talmly by) That’s no 
accident, is it^ 
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FRANKFNSTtiN : We very much don't want you to hurt 
yourself. We love you, too 

SYivrA* And how much longer must I live like this^ I’ve 
never dared ask before. 

hRANKFNSTLfN I would have to pull a figure out of a hat 
sviviA. Maybe you’d better not {Paubc) Did you pull one 
out of a hat ^ 

hRANKl NsrtiN At least five hundred years 
Silence 

SY LVIA So I will still be alive - long after you are gone ^ 
iRANKtNSiMN Now IS the time, m\ dear Svlvia, if) tell you 
something 1 have wanted to tell you for vtars hvery organ 
downstairs has the capacity to take caie of two human 
beings instead of one And the plumbing and wiring have 
been designed so that a second human being can be hooked 
up in two shakes of a lamb’s rail iSileme) Do you under- 
stand what I am saying to you, SvKia^ ^Sileme Pa^i>ion 
ately) Sylvia' I will be that second human being' lalk 
about marriage' lalk about great love stones from the 
past' Vour kidney will be my kidney * ’Vour liver will be my 
liver' Your heart will be mv heart' Your ups will be mv 
ups and vour downs will be mv downs* We will live in 
such perfect harmonv, Sylvia, that the gods themselves will 
tear out their hair in envy ' 

SYiviA This IS what you want ^ 

FRANKi Nsn IN More than anything in thi«* wc*rld 
SVLVIA Well, then - here it is, Norbert [She empties the 
revolve} into him) 

CUT 10 Siiwe room almoi^i a half hour late? ^ .second 
tripcjd hai, been set up, with lr \nk i ns 1 1 in’* head on top. 
iRANKhNSiBiN IS aslccp and so IS sylvi\ svtiir, with 
iiriLi standing by, is feverishly maktny^ a pnal comiectton 
to the machinery helou There ate pipe wrenches and a 
blowtorch and other plumbetb" and electrutanb tools lying 
around. 

SWIFT That’s gotta be it. (lie straightens up, looks around) 
That’s gotta be it. 
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iirrLF [comultm^ watch) Twenty eight minutes since the 
first shot was tired 

svt IFI Thank God you were around 
L n u l What \ ou really needed was a plumber 
SWIM {into murophone) Charley we’re all set up here 
\ ou all set down thcie ^ 
c HARi FY {'squauk box) All set. 
swii r Clive ’em plentv of martinis 

(.1 ORi A appeals nunihly in doom av 

CHARI lY I hey've got Vm 1 h( v'll be highci than kiti.s 
SWIM Better givtn 'em a touch of i SI), too 
CHARI I Y C oming up 

SWIM Hold It’ 1 forgot the phonograph (/o iiiiii) Dr 
Frankenstein said that it this ever happened, he wanted i 
ctrtiin rcctjrd plaving when he eanu to Ht said it w is ir 
with the other records - in a plain whiu sleeve. (In 
c,i OR! \ ) Set if v(ni can hnd u 

tfi OKI \ to phoNo^fapl\ fauU tht m ord 

e.iORU 1 his It ^ 

SWIM Pur It on 
(.1 ORiA Which side " 

SWIM 1 don’t know 

c. I ORI A I htre\ rape over one side 

SWIM 1 he side /t zrAou/ npe [kaohw put H\ord on Intf 
rnu roph(Hie ) Stind by to w ikc up the puicnts 
( HARi I Y Standing In 

Record hcy,m^ to pla\ It is a UaihiU \Uul>onald Nd^oi 
/ dd\ duet, ‘ Ah, Sweet Mysterx of I ife ’ 

SWIM (into murophone) Wake 'em upf 

FRANKiNSinN and SYiviA wake upt filled with formic 
pleasure 7 hey dreamily appreciate the miibic, eventually c ate h 
si^ht of each other, perceive each other as old and helot cd 
friends 
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sYiviA Hi, there 
I RANKINSIl-IN Hello 
SYIVIA HowdoyoufeeP 
IRANKINSIUN hine Just fine 



Summertime Was 
Nearly Over 


By BRIAN ALDISS 


Apart from all the short stones which have continued the 
Frankenstein leg^end, in recent years an im teasing number of 
novels have also appeared in Britain and America Some of 
these have been merely adaptations of the original, others 
novelisations of the various film versions, while a few hate 
been quite commendable works of fiction in then own right 
Among these I would list Paul W I airman's 1 he \ rankenstein 
Wheel (19^2) in which the creature arises from its Arctu tomb 
and goes in search of a bride once more. The Frankenstein 
Dianes I dited by the Reverend Hubert Venables *ftom the 
personal papers of Viktor hrankenstein , and, most 

notably, Frankenstein Unbound by Brian Aldiss Aldiss 

book tells the story of Joe Bodenland, a list Century Amern an 
who passes through a time tiarp and finds himself on the 
shores of lake Geneva in company with Bvron and thi 
Shelleys Further, he is confronted by a real Frankenstein - a 
doppelganger inhabiting a complex world u here fact and 
fiction intertwine. The novel was enthusiastically reviewed on 
publication 'Brian Aldiss's monster is a beaut/ said the 
Sunday Times, while the Sunday Telegraph declared that the 
book was 'the kind of fantasy of which he is one of the finest 
exponents alive today * 

Before becoming a full time author, Brian Aldiss (192^- ) 
was an assistant in a bookshop, thereafter working as the 
literary editor of the Oxford Mail where he reviewed hundreds 
of SF novels - in so doing revealing his own wide-ranging 
knowledge of the genre and admiration for the classic British 
authors such as H.G. Wells and Mary Shelley. Frankenstein's 
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creature has haunted him ever since he first read the book in 
his youths says Brian, and his novel and the following short 
story, written in 199/, are hts tribute to the genius of Mary 
Shelley, 


I am resolved to leave some brief account of my days whilst I 
am still able. It does not escape me that a fair hand has 
already written some account of my early days; bur that 
account broke off too soon, for I returned from the realms of 
ice» to which solitudes my soul - if 1 ma> be presumed to have 
one was attracted. 

In due time, 1 returned to the v^ountry about the cit> of 
Geneva. Although I had h(»ped for justice and understanding 
when my story was known, that was not to be. 

Persecution remained my lot. 1 had to escape to the nearby 
wilderness of mounram and ice, to live out my days among 
chamois and eagle, wdiich were being luinred as avidly as 1. 

Before leaving the city for ever, 1 came across a philosopher, 
Jean-Jacc|ues Rousseau, even more noted tlian the family of 
my accursed Master. At the beginning ot one of his books I 
discovered these words, which to me in my lovvlv condition 
were more than wairds: ‘1 am made unlike anyme I have ever 
met; ! will even venture to say that I am like no one m the 
whole world.’ 

Here was a sentimcni I might have uttered nuself. lo find 
such understanding in a book gave me strength, Hver since 
coming upon Rousseau’s writings so long ago, ! ha\e tried to 
live wath my dear wife above the glaciers m the condition he 
would have approved, rh.u of the Ntible Sa\agc m defiance 
of those citified creatures who ninltiply m the valleys far 
below. 


The placidity of a late August day lingers over the Swiss Alps. 
The sound of automobiles wending their way along the road 
far below docs not reach me ; I hear only a distant occasional 
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cowbell and the cheerful nearer transactions of insects. I am 
at peace. The helicopters appeared after noon, when the 
clouds cleared from the brow of the Jungfrau. They had been 
active all week, unsettling me with their noise. There were 
two of them, blue, belonging to the Swiss police. Soon they 
disappeared behind a nearby slope, and I crawled from under 
the bush where I had hidden. 

Once all was peace here. We did not know of tourists and 
helicopters. 

Now the numbers ol the People are increasing 11 it isn’t 
helicopters, it\ cars on the way to the Silberner Hirsch below, 
or machines roaring in distant vallc>s. hlsbeth and I will have 
to move to a more remote place, if I can find one. 

Elsbeth says she does not wish to move again Our tave on 
the upper slopes c^f the Aletschhoin suits her well, but ours is 
a fugitive life, as I explain to her. 

In summer, the People drive off the highwMv up the nack 
leading to the Silberner Hirsch, with its fine view of the 
mountains to the north OctasionalK, one or two of them 
will leave their cars and climb higher, almost as far as the 
winter shelters. Perhaps they will pick the wild flowers grow 
ing in the lush grasses, cornflower, poppy, clover, eglantine, 
and the frail vetch 

* They rarely reach the cave on its precipitous slope 1 never 
molest the People, hlsbeth and 1 stav hidden 1 protect her in 
my arms. 

In winter, she and I art completely alone with the elements 
My temperament is compatible with the wmihI and the snow 
and the storms born from the cold wombs of northern lakes 
The People’s machines do not threaten us then. We survive 
somehow I have learned not to be afraid of fire I sit ovei its 
red eye in the cave and listen to the music of the atmosphere. 

I am km with the slopes heieabouts, Ihey are steep and 
treacherous with outcropping rovk. No People come to ski on 
them. In the autumn, before the first shows fall, when fog 
rolls up from the valley, the hotel cKjses down, the People all 
depart. Only a boy lives at the hotel to act as watchman with 
his goats and chickens. That’s far below out eync “ I go 
down there to scavenge. 

Oh, I have seen that boy’s face full of fear as he stares 
through a winciow at me passing in a swirl of snow. 
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The winter world is without human inhabitants. I can’t 
explain it. I cannot explain to Elsbeth where the People go. 
Do they sleep all winter, like the waterfall ^ 

This IS the trouble that 1 understand nothing Long though 
I have lived, I never understand better as years pass, I never 
understand why the teeth of winter bite so cruelly down into 
the bone, how daylight sickens from the east, why Flsbefh is 
so thill as I he with her, why the nights are so long, without 
word or gleam 

1 am troubled by my lack of understanding. Nothing re- 
mains, nothing remains 

Best not to think of another winter It is summer now, time 
of happiness But summertime is nearly over 

All this livelong day I lay on mv favourite rock in the sun 
The flies visited and travvled on me Also man\ other small 
things that may have life and thought butterflies, snails in 
curled shell, spiders, maggots 1 lav staring at the People 
below, coming to and going from the Silberner flirsch Thev 
climb from their machines ! hcv walk about and photograph 
ihe vallcv and the hill peaks 1 hcv enter the restaurant In 
time, they come' from it again I hen thev drive awav Their 
cars are beads on the thread of highwav They have homes, 
often far distant fheu homes ate full of all manner of 
possessions Thev ire capable of mans kinds of activity I 
hear thtir planes roar overhead, leaving a nail of snow 
across the skv People are alw tvs busv, like the flies ind 
ants 

Ihis also fhe> cin do prcxrcate I have maud man) times 
with Llsberh. She brings forth no child fTere is another thing 
I cannot understand Whv does Msbeth not bring forth child ^ 
Is the fault in her or in me, because I am strangelv mule, 
because, is Rousseau said, 'I am made unlike mvone 1 ever 
met’ ^ 

The grass grows high befoie mv sight I pc'er through its 
little ambush at the scene below tven the grass makes more 
glass, and all the small things that live m the grass repioduct 
their kind, until summer is over tvervthmg conceives more 
things, except Hsbcfh and I 

Llsbeth rcmaine'd as usual in our cave beside the waterfall, 
^'hen the good season is spent and cold bites to the bone, the 
waterfall dies like most other living things Its music ceases. It 
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becomes rigid and mute What is this gucf that visits the 
Earth so regularly ^ How to explain it ^ 

Only in the spring does the waterfall recover, and then it 
roars with delight at regaining life, just as 1 did Then Elsbeth 
and I arc happy again 

My head becomes cloudy as I he on my rock peering 
through the grass at the scene down below After night has 
fallen, I will climb down the slopes to walk about unseen 
round the hotel and retrieve whit the People have discarded I 
hnd there something to eat, and many other things, discarded 
papers and bofiks, this and rhit I ht night is mv friend 1 am 
darkness itself 

Whv It has to be thus I know not ^ er 1 have thought 
mvself not to feel discontent C)net 1 w is malicious because I 
was miserable, but no moic Now i have m> lovely mate, 1 
have schooled myself to be ncithci malicious nor miser ible, 
and not to hate People 

In tht discarded newspapers 1 re id that iherc irt People far 
more evil than ever I w is Ihcv take plcasutt m killing the 
innocent 1 his murder thev do not onlv with their bare hinds 
but with extreme wcipons, the nature of which 1 im iinible 
r<i comprehend I housands cfic in their vviis everv year 

Sometimes I read the nunc of m> Miker m the newspipers 
+ ven after ill this time, thiv still spcik ill of him, whv it docs 
not therefore m ikc me, his \Ktim, wclconu imong People I 
do not knovy This is something else eluding mv 
understanding 

I vmg in m> cloudv state, I fill islccp without knowing it 
I he flies bu// ind th< sun is hot on m\ spine 

lo dream can be very cruel I try to tiar these visions from 
myself In mv drcims memories of dc id People rise up One 
claims that 1 have his thighs ind legs, mother that 1 hive his 
trirso One wreteh wishes his held returned, another even 
claims his internil orgins These desperate People parade m 
my sleep I un a living cemeieiy, a hospUiI of flesh for those 
who lack flesh What can I do^ VCithia me 1 fe‘el dreadful 
ghosts and crimes locked within my botles, knotted into my 
very entrails 1 cannot pass water without a foi gotten cl iimaiu 
reaching foi what is his 

Do People suffer m this way Being a mere composite from 
charnel houses, I fear that I alone undergo this sorrow behind 
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the eyebrows. Residual scenes from dreadful other memories 
play like lice inside veins I hardly dare look on as mine. I feel 
myself a theatre of other lives and deaths. 

Why then do People shun me^ Have I not more humanity 
than they trapped inside me ^ 

While 1 suffered from these dreams on my slab of rock, 
something woke me I heard the sound of voices earned on 
the thin air Two People, females, were climbing upwards, 
fhey had left behind the Silbcrner Hirsch and were moving 
towards the place where I lay 

1 observed them with the silent attention a tiger must give 
Its approaching pre> And yet not that exactly, for there was 
fear m my heart The People always awaken fear in me The 
cider of these two women was gathering wild flowers, exclaim- 
ing as she did so If was innocent enough, vet still 1 felt the 
fear. 

The elder female sank down on a tree stump to rest, 
fanning herself with her hand I he other one came on, picking 
her way cautiouslv I saw the brown hur on the crown of her 
head, gleaming in the sun with a beauts 1 cannot describe 

She would have passed me b\ a few feet, perhaps not 
noticing me Yet because 1 could not beai to he where I was 
and chance being seen, 1 lumped up with a great bound and 
confronted her 

The female gave a gasp of fear, looking up at me with her 
mouth open, levealing tongue and white teeth 

‘Hclp^’ she called once, until I had mv hand over the lower 
part of hci face 1 he look she gave me changed from tear to 
disgust 

Oh, Tve seen that look on the faces of People before. It 
always awakens mv furv 1 he faces of People are unlike mine, 
plastic, mobile, given to expressing emotion With one blow 1 
could wipe that expression and the flesh that paints it right 
from their skulls. 

As 1 lifted her, her toes dangled in their white trainers. ! 
thrust mv face into hers, that female face dewed with the heat 
of afternoon. As I considered whether to smash her and throw 
her down on the mountainside, 1 caught her scent It hit me as 
forcibly as a blow to the stomach. 

That scent ... .So different from the scent of Elsbcth ... It 
caused a kind of confusion m my brain, making me pause. 
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One of those old elusive memories from the back of my brain 
returned to baffle me - a memory of something that had 
never happened to me. 1 have said I understand little, at that 
moment I understood nothing, and that terrible lack ran 
through me like an electric shock I pur her down. 

‘You monster . .* the female said, staggering. Beneath us, 
the descents were toothed with lagged rock Rather than fall, 
she clung to my arm - a gesture so trusting in its way as to 
melt the remains of my anger I could remember only how 
vulnerable People were, the females m particular. At that 
instant, I would have fought a wild beast in order to preserve 
her unharmed 

As though sensing some abatement of rnv ferocity, she said 
in a natural tone, ‘1 did not mean to startle you ’ 

When I could not think how to answer this, unaccus- 
tomed as 1 was to conversing with People, she went on, 
‘Do you speak bnglish^ 1 am |ust a tourist here on 
vacation ’ 

Still 1 could not answer, from her scent and from the look 
of her It was as if a little wild doe had come to me, all 
quivering with a half mistrust She was young Her face was 
round and open, without s«.ars from medital science. Her grey 
eves were set in a brown skin smooth like the shell of a hen's 
egg. The hair I had watched from above had become disturbed 
when I liftetl her, so that it shaded the line ol her left cheek. 
She wore a T -shin w'lth the name ot an American university 
printed on it, and denim shorts cut ragged round her plump 
thighs Beneath the shirt I saw the outline of her breasts. That 
outline held so enrraiumg a meaning that I was further 
disarmed 

My difhculty in breathing was such that 1 clutched my 
throat. 

She looked at me with what I took to be concern. 

‘Say, you okay^ My friend's a doctor Maybe I'll call her to 
come on up ' 

‘Don’t call,’ 1 said I sat down in the lolig grass, pu//lcd to 
understand my weakness. In some elusive Way, here before me 
was the representative of something, some enormous sphere 
of sensations and transcendent values such as I had only read 
about, something my Maker had withheld from me which I 
desperately needed. That I could put no name to it made it all 
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the more tantalising, like a song when only the tune remains 
and the words are lost by time 

‘My friend tan help,’ said this astonishing young person 
She turned as if to tall but I growled at het agiin, ‘Don’t call,’ 
in so urgent a \oitt th it she desisted VChtn she looked up the 
mountainside, as il searehing for help there 1 realised that she 
still had tear of me, little knowing the true stitc c>f affairs, 
aiiel felt herself lik< an immal in i trap 

‘Hut you’re ill,’ she sod Or else in trouble \Mth the I iw ’ 
litr remark rele ised mv abilit> to speak to her Mv tiouble 
IS with the hw of hunnnm which rules ignnst me I aw is 
invented to proteet the luhrs not the ruled, the strong not 
the W( ik No eoiiir on I irih i> eoneefiKd with justiee, cuiK 
the law 1 he weak e in antieipite perseeiition not lustiee 
‘Bur vou art nor weik she said 

He'r grev e\es whui she lookeel it me mide nu tremble 
When the moon is high I roim the n ounTiinsid< nuuh of the 
mghr lint de ir silver ehsh in the skv is hke in eve, guarding 
me Hut 111 th( guv eve^ o< this ferinle 1 re id onb i Kind of 
eonee lled hostllltv 

lustiee is e>nl\ i tunie IViseeuuon uid we iKiiess iie real 
enough 1 he>u wht) loi wlntsoewti re ise,n h\ i no loot over 
ih< ir he ids ire no betre f thin ele i to he hunted ehwvn 

\Iv words ippe ireel ie» tinke lie) irpressie)n on her In m\ 
eountis, theu is W elf lie to loe)k ifte j the hon ck '-s 
^ eni kne»w n< thing 

she did not dispute th u meul> si iiuimg hek le nu he tel 
bowe'd vet sue ikmg side gi inees u me iiul round ihout 
‘Wheu do v > 1 ' live ' slu isked in i mmure 
I jerked mv he id in the dueetion of the mount iiii ihewe us 
\lone 

With mv wife \ie ve)U \ wife 
She dismissed the ejUestje>n with i u>ss of hei heael 
J listened ro the flies bu//ing ibeuii me ind the murmur of 
the Ives in the eloveT is thev tumbled u our feet 1 hesc small 
sounds we're the' building biieks of the siletiee that eilfeildeel 
us 

She' stiiek enit a sm ill brown hand ‘I’m not ifraid anv 
more' I’m soitv 1 stauled vou \Vh> don’t vou take me to visit 
vour wift > What’s her name 

At that, I was silent with mistrust i long time Her seent 
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reached me as I took the hand gently into mine and looked 
down at her 

Finally, I spoke the sacred name 'Elsbeth ’ 

She too paused before lespondmg ‘Mine’s Vicky ’ She did 
not ask my name, nor did I offer it 

There we stood on the perilous slope This encounter had 
used much of m) courage I had caught her, yet still I feared 
her While I contemplated her, she continued to look about 
with uneasy glances like a trapped animal, and I saw her 
breasts move with her breathing Now those honest grey eyes, 
which I associated with the moon, were furtive and unkind 
‘Well then,’ she said, with an uneasy laugh, ‘what’s keeping 
us ^ i et’s go ’ 

Perhaps my Maker did not intend that my brain should 
function perfectly I his little thing whose hand 1 held could 
easily be crushed There was no reason tor me to tear it Yet 
fear it 1 did, so greatly did the idea come to me that it I took 
her up to the cave to meet Flsbeth, she w^^iild somehow have 
trapped me instead of her 

Yet this notion was conquered bv a stronger urge I could 
not deny 

If I led this tender scented female to the cave, she would 
then be far away from her friend and entirely within mv 
power We would be private to do that supreme thing, whether 
she wished for it or not Llsbcth would understand if I 
overpowered her and had my way with her Why should 1 
not> Why else was this morsel, this Vicky, sent to me^ 

Fven at the cost of revealing the whereabouts of the cave to 
one of the People 1 must take this specimen there - 1 must, so 
great was my urge, thundering in me like the breakers of an 
ocean When I was hnishtd with her, I would make sure she 
did not give our hiding place away hisbeth would approve of 
that Then our secret life could continue as before, with only 
the small wild things knowing of our existence 
So thereupon I echoed her words ‘I ct’s go * 

The way was steep She was puny I kept good hold of her, 
part-dragging her after me. The afternoan sun bla/ed on us 
and her scent rose to mt, together with hef sobs 

The bushes became smaller, more scanty I had come this 
way a hundred times, always varying my route so as to avoid 
making more of a track than a rabbit might do. Wc came to 
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the Cleft* a shallow indentation, a fold in the flesh of the 
mountain. Here the infant waterfall played its tune, gushing 
with pure water which, several hundred feet down the valley, 
would become a tributary of the Lotschental river. Behind the 
fall, hidden by a darkdeaved shrub, was the entrance to the 
cave. 

Here we had to pause She claimed she must get her breath 
back. She bent double and staved that way, and her brown 
hair hung down, and her little fingertips touched the ground. 

Great white clouds rolled above us, tumbling over the 
mountain summit as if eager to find quieter air Of a sudden, 
one of the police helicopters shot overhead, startling me with 
Its enormous clatter, as if the thing were a flying tree, streaking 
out of sight behind the tnsp crest (^f the lungfrau. I had no 
tune to hide before it was over and gone. 

1 grabbed the girl and pulled ‘Into the case with \ou ' 

She struggled ‘What if f Isbeth doesn't want to sec 
Shouldn’t you w'arn her first ^ \Xhv don't >011 call her out 
here 

Not answering, I dragged htr towards the ta\c She seized 
at a bush but I beat her hand awt> 

‘1 don’t want to see Msberh,’ she screamed. ‘Help* Help^' 
Silencing her with a hand enveloping her face, I half-lifted 
her and so wc entered the cave, the girl snuggling funouslv. 

hlsbeth lav there in the shade, watching cverv thing, saving 
nothing 1 let the giil loose and puslied her towaids mv wile. 

1 he girl went motionless, staring forward, vine hand to her 
lips There wms no sound but the high buz/ of flies I wailed 
for her to try to scream again, reads ing mvself to leap upon 
her and bear her down But when she spoke, it was sofriv, 
with her gaze on hlsbeth, not me 

‘She’s been dead a very long time, hasn’t she 
Some People can crv. I have no facihtv tor tears Yet as 
soon as this activity began in Vickv, a storm of weeping - as 1 
judged the sensation actumulared in my breast like a storm 
over the Alps. In hisbeth’s eves no movement showed, The 
maggots had done their work in those sockets and moved 10 
other pastures 

As I raised my hands above nn head and let out a how'K 
two male people rushed into the cave The) yelled as they 
came. The weeping girl, Vicky, threw herself out of danger 
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into the recesses of the cave, where I stored the fruits of the 
autumn. The men flung a net over me. 

Wildly though 1 struggled, using all my strength, the net 
was unbreakable. The male People drew it tight, as fishermen 
must have done when they hauled in a catch m olden times. 
They shackled my legs so that ! could not run. Then they 
felled me, so that I lay by Flsbeth and was as helpless as she. 

Those People treated me as if I were no belter than an 
animal. I wms dragged our of the cave, through the waterfall, 
to lie on niv back ga/ing up at the fast-moving clouds in the 
blue skv, and I thought to myself. Those clouds are free, just 
as I was until now 

More male People arrived I found out how they came there 
soon enough One of their helicopters was standing on a level 
ledge of mountainside above mv refuge The female, Vuky, 
came to me and bent down so that I could look again into her 
grev eyes 

‘I regret this/ she said ‘I had to act is dc^ov We knew' vou 
were somewhcie up on the Alersthhorn, but not cxactlv 
where >Xc've been combing this mountainside til week ’ 

\fv faciillv of speech was dtserting me ah>ng with mv other 
powers. I managed to sav, ‘So you are just an accomplice of 
these other cruel beasts ’ 

‘I am w'orkmg with the loctl police, ves. Don’t blame 
me . 

One of the mile polue nudged her ‘Our of the way, miss 
Oe\ still dang( loiis St nid back tlx re ’ And she moved awa\ 

I w is lifted up tnd lashed to i stieichcr Hei face disap 
pea red from my sight Still encased in the net, I was dropped 
on the ground as if I were an old plank Ihc> shouted a great 
deal, and waved rhcir arms (^nly then did I realise they were 
going to transport me up the mounrain I ive male People 
were there, one of them controlling the other four. I hey 
looked down on me Again those cxprt*ssions of disgust I 
might hive been a leopard trapped b) big-game hunicri*, 
when mcrcv did not enter into their thoughts 

The male person who ordered the others around had a 
mouth full of small grey recth Staring vlown, he said, ‘Wche 
not letting vou escape this time, vou freak of nature. W'e have 
a list of murders stretching back over the last two centuries 
for which you are responsible.’ 
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Though 1 read no symparhy in his face or mouth, 1 found a 
few words to offer. ‘Sir, 1 had never an intent to offend. It 
was my Maker who offended against me, acting so unfatherly 
against one who never asked to be born in any unnatural 
way. As for these murders, as you name them, the first one 
only, that of the child, was done in malice, when I had no 
knowledge of those states of being which you, not I, can enjoy 
- to wit, life and death. The rest of my offences were commit- 
ted in self-defence, when I found the hands of all People were 
against me. Let me free, I pray. Let me live upon this blessed 
mountain, in the state of nature and innocence described by 
Rousseau.’ 

His mouth thinned and elongated like an earthworm. ‘You 
shit,’ he said, turning away. 

Another male appeared over the ragged skyline. 

‘Chopper’s ready,’ he called. 

They swung into action I was lifted up It took four of 
them to carry me. I could not see the female bur, as I was 
raised to their shoulders, 1 caught a glimpse of mv happy 
home, that cave where Elsbeth and 1 had been so content. 
Then it w'as gone, and they laboured up the slope with me, 
trussed and helpless. 

As we approached the helicopter, a shower burst over us, 
one of those unheralded showers which sweep the Alps. 1 
tasted the blessed rain on my lips, drinking it even while the 
People complained. I thought, this is the last time I taste of 
the benisons of nature, 1 am being taken to the realms of the 
People, who hare nature as much as they hate me, who am 
unnatural, 

A chill sharpened the Ha\our ot the water. It earned the 
taint of autumn, that melancholv transition time before winter. 
Summertime was nearly over, and mv wite would he alone 
and lonely m our cave, waiting for my return, looking with 
her sightless eves for her lover, uttering never a word ot 
complaint. 



At Last, The True Story 
of Frankenstein 


By HARRY HARRISON 


Although this story by Harry Harrison (r92f- ) is not by any 
means the latest to he written on the Frankenstein theme, it 
nevertheless seems the most appropriate on which (o end the 
collcLtton. lor here we have a descendant of the original Dr 
hrankenstetn forced to earn hts living by exhibiting what he 
claims to be his forebear s original creature When an inquish 
tne news reporter investigate*^ the showmans claims, hoiv- 
ever, he soon uncovers a quite different at count of the origins 
of the legend and, in particular, Mary Shelley's part in it . , . 

Harrison was born in America, but has spent much of hts 
life travelling in places such as Mexico, Italy, Scandinavia 
and, latterly, Britain where he has now lived for a number of 
years. Prior to becoming a full-time writer, he was a commer- 
cial artist working mainly on comics I he creation of a 
humorous interstellar crimmal-turned-lawman. Slippery Jim 
DiCriz, in The Stainless Steel Rat (/957), which has been 
follotved by numerous sequels, has ensured bis fame. One of 
Harry Harrison\ closest friends is Brian Aldiss, and the two 
writers have been involved in a number of projects together 
including critical appraisals of Science biction and editing 
'best of the year' anthologies. Ihey share an interest m the 
Frankenstein theme, and Harry's ingenious contribution here 
was written originally for the British magazine. Science Fan- 
tasy, appearing in September 196^. It endh on a high note of 
frisson which I believe will remain in the mind long after the 
book has been put down . . . 
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‘Und hcrci before your very eyes, is the very same monster 
built by my much admired great-grcat-grandfather, Victor 
Frankenstein, built by him from pieces of corpses out of 
dissecting rooms, stolen parts of bodies Ireshly buried m the 
grave, und even chunks of animals fiom the slaughterhouse. 
Now look , ' The tail-coated man on the platform swung his 

arm out in a theatrical gesture and the heads of the close- 
packed crowd below' swung to follow it The dusty curtains 
flapped aside and the monster sttiod there, illununated from 
abose by a sickly green light fhcrc was a concerted gasp 
from the crowd and a shiser of motion 

In the front row, pressed against the rope hairier. Dm 
Bream mopped his ficc with a soggv handkerchief incl smiled 
It W'asn’t such a bad monster, considering ihit this was a 
chcapiack carnival filaving the small n)wn circuit It had a 
dead- v\ hire skin, undampe*iu‘d b\ svccai even in this steambath 
of a tent. gla/eJ e>c*s, stitches and scams showing where the 
face had bci'n [lardicd logcthci, and the two metal plugs 
projc'cting from the temples jiist like m the moMc* 

‘Raise vour right arm’’ \ ictoi 1 r lukcnstcin \ commanded, 
his hriisc|uc (icrman uctnr gi\ing the' vvords i Prussian ur of 
uithejnt) fhc monster’s hodv did ni>t move, but slowlv 
with the jerking morion of a badU opei Uing machine the 
cn-atme's aim came up to shoulder height and stopped 

*lhis monster, built from pieces from the cic id, cannot die, 
und it \ piece gets too worn out I simpiv ‘•nidi on a new piece 
with the secret foimuia passed dovMi from father to son fiom 
nn gieat gieat giandlathcr h c uumt ciu nor feel pain - as 
) <ni see 

I his time tin gasp was c\cn louder and some of the 
audience turned awa\ while otheis w itched with eager c\cs 
I he barkei had t ikeu a to<n long and wickcdlv sharp needle, 
ind had pushed it tirmlv through the monster’s biceps until it 
protruded on both sides No blood stained it and the creature 
made no motion, as though compictelv unaware that anything 
had been done to its flesh. 

‘ . impervious to pain, extremes of heat and cold, and 

possessing the strength of ten men 

Behind him the voice droned on, but Dan Bream had had 
enough He had seen the pcitormance three times before, 
which was more than satisfactory for what he needed to 
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know, and if he stayed in the tent another minute he would 
melt. The exit was close by and he pushed through the 
gaping, pallid audience and out into the humid dusk. It wasn’t 
much cooler outside. Life borders on the unbeatable along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico in August, and Panama City was 
no exception. Dan headed for the nearest air conditioned beer 
)oint and sighed with relief as the chill atmosphere closed 
around his steaming garments. The beer bottle frosted in- 
stantly with condensation as did the heavy glass stein, cold 
from the freezer. The first big swallow cut a path straight 
down to his stomach. He took the beer over to one of the 
straight-backed wooden booths, wiped the table with a hand- 
ful of paper napkins and flopped onto the bench. From the 
inner pocket of his jacket he took some folded sheets of 
yellow copy paper, now slightly soggy, and spread them 
before him. After adding some lines to the scribbled notes he 
stuffed them back into his jacket and took a long pull on his 
beer. 

Dan was half-way through his second bottle when the 
barker, who called himself Frankenstein the Fifth, came m 
His stage personality had vanished along with the frock coat 
and monocle, and the Prussian haircut no^^ looked like a 
common crew cut. 

‘You’ve got a great act,’ Dan called our cheerfully, and 
waved the man over. ‘Will you join me for a drink 
' ‘Don’t mind if I do,’ Frankenstein answered in the pure 
nasal vowels of New York Caty, the German accent apparently 
having disappeared along with the monocle. ‘And sec if they 
have a Schlitz or a Bud or anything beside the local swamp 
water.’ 

He settled into the booth while Dan went for the beers, and 
groaned when he saw the labels on the bottles. 

‘At least It’s cold,’ he said, shaking salt into his to make it 
foam, then half draining the stem in a long deep swallow. ‘I 
noticed you out there in front of the elems for most of the 
shows today. Do you like the act - or you 0 carny buff 

‘It’s a good act. I’m a newsman, name's Dan Bream,’ 

‘Always pleased to meet the press, Dan* Publicity is the life 
of show business, as the man said. I’m Stanley Arnold : call 
me Stan.’ 

‘Then Frankenstein is just your stage name ?’ 
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‘What clsc^ You act kinda dim for a reporter, arc you 
sure , . . He waved away the press card that Dan pulled from 
his breast pocket, ‘N<), 1 believe you, Dan, but you gotta 
admit the question was a little on the rube side I bet you even 
think that 1 have a real monster in there** 

‘Well, you must admit that he l(K>ks authentic The skin 
stitched together that way, those plugs in his head . * 

‘Held on with spirit gum and the embroidery is drawn on 
with eyebrow pencil rhat*s show business for you, an illusion 
But Tm happy to hear that the act even looked real to an 
experienced reporter like yourself What paper did vou say 
you were with 

"No paper, the news syndicate 1 caught your act about six 
months ago and became interested Did a little checking when 
I was in Washington, then followed you down here You 
don*t really want me to cal! vou Stan, do you ^ Stem might be 
closer After all - Victor ! rankenstem /s the name on your 
naturalisation papers * 

‘Tell me more,’ brankenstein said m a voice suddenly cold 
and emotionless 

Dan riffled through the yellow sheets ‘'^cs here 11 is, 
from the ofhcial records I rankenstem, Victor born m 
Geneva, arrived m the US in 19^8 tnd more of the same * 

‘The next thing yoiril be telling me is that mv monster ts 
real*' brankenstein smiled, but only with his mouth 

‘I’m betting that it is No voga training or hvpnotism or 
such can make a man as indifferent to pain as that thing is 
and as ternbiv stiong I want the whole storv, the truth tor a 
change *’ 

‘Do vou Frankenstein asked m a cold voice and for a 
long moment the air hlled with tension Then he laughed and 
clapped the reportei on the irm ‘Ail right, Dan - Til give it 
to you. You are a persistent devil and a good reporter and it is 
the least you deserve But hrst vou must get us some more 
drinks, something a me asm tble degree stronger than this 
execrable beer ’ His New ork accent had disappeared as 
easily as had his German one, he spoke fcnghsh now with 
skill and perfection without any recognisable regional tccenr. 

Dan gathered their empty glasses ‘It’ll have to be beer ~ 
this IS a dry country,’ 

‘Nonsense! This is America, the land that raises its hands 
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in horror at the foreign conception of double-thmk yet prac- 
tises It with an efficicncv that sets the Old Woild to shame. 
Bay ('oiinty niav be otficully dry but the law has many itchy 
palms, and under that counter you will find a reasonable 
supply ot a clear hc]uid that glories in the name ot White 
Mule and is reputed to have a kick ot the same magnitude as 
us cognate beast If vou are still in doubt you will see a 
framed federal hejuor licence on the tar w'all, legUimatising 
this endeavour in the eyes ot the national government. Simply 
place a five-dollar bill on the bar, sa> Mountain Dew, and do 
not evpect any change ' 

When thev both had enjoyed then hrst sips of the corn 
liquor Victor hrankenstein lapsed into a triendlv mood 

‘C all me Vic, Dan I want ns to be friends I'm going to tell 
vou a storv thai few have heaid bchuc, a stoiy that is 
astounding but true I rue mark that word not a hcxfgc 
podge oi distortions and half-rrutlis and outright ignorance 
like that vile book produced bv Miry Ciodvvin Oh, lu)w in> 
father ever regicttcd meeting that vvoniin ind, in a moment 
of weikntss, confiding m her the secra oi some of his 
original lines of re sc irc h 

‘Just 1 minute,' !')an broke in ‘\ou mennoned the tiuth, 
but I can’t sw illovv this guff Marv \\ olKtouccraft Shelley 
wrote } mnkenstt m y or, 1 hi MoJern Vroruviheus m iSi8 
>X Inch would rn ike vou and vciur f uher so old 
' ‘Please Dan ik» interruptions I mentioned mv father's 
rcscarehes, m the pluril vou will note, all t)f them devoted to 
the secrets of lite I lu monster, as it his come to be called, 
w IS )ust one of his works longevity w is whil he was 
intt rested m, ind he did live to i verv, very old age, as will 1 I 
will not stretch your cicdulity luy fiiithcT at this moment bv 
mentioning the vear of my Inrth, but will press on That Mary 
Ciodwm She and ilie poet were living together it this pciunl, 
thev had not married as yet, and this pcrijntted my father to 
hope that Marv mighr one day hnd him nor unit tractive, 
since he was c]uite taken by her Well, you can cMsiIy imagine 
the end. She made notes of evervihing tie told her then 
discarded him and used the noies to construct her despicable 
book. Her errors are legion, listen ' He leaned across the 
booth and once again clapped Dan on the shoulder in a 
hearty way It wis an intimate gesture that the reporter didn’t 
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particularly en)oy, but he didn’t complain Not as long as the 
other kept talking. 

'Firstly she made papa a Swiss, he used to tear his hair out 
at the thought, since ours is a good old Bavarian family with a 
noble and ancient lineage Then she had him attending the 
University of Ingolstadt in IngoUtadt v^hen every schoolboy 
knows that it was moved to Landshut in 1800 And father’s 
personality, what crimes she committed there » In this libellous 
volume he is depicted as a weeping and ineffectual man, when 
m reality he was a tower of stiength and determination And 
if this isn’t enough, she completely misunderstood the meaning 
of his experiments Her gimcrack collection of cast-off parts 
put together to make an artihcial man is ludicrous She was 
so earned away by the legends of Talos and the Golem that 
she misinterpreted my father’s work and cast it into that 
ancient mould Fathei did not construct an irtihcial man, he 
reactivated a dead man ' That is the measure of his genius’ He 
travelled for years in the darkest reichcs of the African pingle, 
learning the lore of the creation of the zombie Ht regularised 
the knowledge and improved upon it until he had surpassed 
all of his aboriginal teachers Raise the dead, that was what 
he could do That was his sccrei ind how can it he kept a 
secret in the luture, Mr Dan Bream 

With these last words Victor Frankenstein's eves opened 
wide and an unveiled light seemed to glow in their depths 
Dan pulled back instmctivelv, then rclixed He was in no 
danger here in this brightly lit room with men on ill sides of 
them 

'Afraid, Dan ^ Don’t be ' Victoi smiled ind leichcd out and 
patted Dan on the shoulder once again 

'What was ^hat^’ Dan asked, startled at the im> brief pain 
in his shouldci 

‘Nothing *- nothing but this,’ Irinkciistcm smiled again, 
but the smile had changed subtly and no longer contained any 
humour He opened his hand to reveal a small hypodermic 
needle, its plunger pushed down ind its barrel empty 

‘Remain seated,’ he said quietly when Dan started to rise, 
and Dan’s muscles relaxed and he sat down again, horrified 
‘What have you done to me 

‘Very little - the iniection is harmless, A simple little 
hypnotic drug, the effect of which wears off in a few hours. 
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But until then you will not have much will of your own. So 
you will sit and hear me out Drink some beer though, we 
don't want you to be thirsty ' 

Horrihed, Dan was a helpless onlooker, as, of its own 
volition, his hand raised and poured a measure of beer down 
his throat 

‘Now concentrate Dan, think of the signihcancc of my 
statement The so called hrankenstein monster is no stitched 
up collection of scraps, but a good honest zombie A dead 
man who can walk but not talk, obe> bur not think Animate 
- but still dead Poor old Charley is one, the creature whom 
you watched going through his act on the platform But 
Charlev is just about worn out Since he is dead he cannot 
replace the body cells that are destroyed during the normal 
wear and tear of the day Why, the fellow is like an animated 
pincushion from the act, holes everywhere His feet - terrible, 
not a toe left, keep breaking off when he walks too fast 1 
think it’s time to retire C barley He has had a long life, and a 
long death Stand up, Dan ’ 

In spite of his mind saying No ' No ' Dan rose slowly to his 
feet 

‘Aren’t you interested in what C harltv used to do before he 
became a sideshow monster^ You should be, Dan Old Char 
ley was a reporter - just like you And he ran across what he 
thought was a good story I ike you, he didn’t realise the 
ifnportance of what he had discovered and talked to me about 
it You reporters are a very incjuisitive bunch I must show 
you my scrapbook, it’s simply filled with press cards Before 
you die of couise You wouldn’t bt able to appieciate it 
afterwards Now come along ’ 

Dan walked after him, into the hot night, screaming inside 
in a haze of terror, yet walking quietlv and silently down the 
street 
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